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Some  Recent  Trends  in  the 
Theology  of  Baptism 

{Concluded) 

Baptism  and  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  already,  a  third  battleground 
for  those  who  take  up  this  question  of  baptism  is  the  place  to  be 
accorded  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Does  a  candidate  for 
baptism  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  same  time  as  he  is  baptized, 
or  does  he  receive  it  at  a  later  stage  and  as  a  result  of  a  separate 
ceremony?  This,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  question  that  confronts 
us  today,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  answer  it.  As  in 
our  consideration  of  the  other  two  aspects  of  this  problem,  it  is  to 
the  New  Testament  that  we  must  turn  first  of  all. 

Here  we  find  that  there  is  no  real  unanimity  among  scholars 
once  we  go  beyond  the  simple  statement  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  new  feature  of  Christian  Baptism  as  compared  with 
proselyte  baptism  and  the  baptism  of  John.“^  The  passages  usually 
cited  in  making  this  point  include  Mark  i.  8,  Matt,  iii.  11,  Luke 
iii.  16,  Acts  i.  5,  xi.  15-16,  xix.  1-7,  but  one  glance  at  them  soon 
gives  rise  to  many  doubts  as  to  the  precise  relationship  between 
baptism  in  water  and  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
case  of  Cornelius,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  when  Peter  saw  that 
the  Gentiles  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  said  :  “  Can  any  man 
forbid  the  water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?  ”  {Acts  x.  44tT.).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  Ephesian  converts,  we  are  told  that 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  fell  upon  them  subsequently  (Acts  xix.  1-7).  These  two 
examples  will  suffice  to  show  us  the  difficulty  that  confronts  any 
man  who  tries  to  argue  for  a  set  pattern  in  this  matter  of  baptism 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  the  early  Church. 

It  is  argued  by  Cullmann^“  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
closely  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
fulfilment  of  it;  further,  he  makes  it  clear  that  both  elements  are 
found  together  in  Christian  baptism.  Then  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  Church  felt  the  need  of  adding  to  the  act  of  immersion 

i2iCullmann,  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  p.  10.  Even  so,  W.  F. 
Flcmington,  (The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  pp.  18f.)  is  not  quite 
certain  that  ^uch  an  interpretation  does  full  justice  to  the  baptism  of  John. 

1*2  Op.  cu.j  pp.  10-15.  This  same  point  is  also  established  by  J.  Murray, 
Christian  Baptism,  p  .8. 
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another  act  more  specifically  connected  with  the  transmission  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  this  resulted  in  the  importance  attached  to  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  accompanied  by  the  danger  that  the  two  acts 
would  fall  apart  into  two  diflferent  sacraments.  Cullmann  main¬ 
tains  that  in  the  primitive  Church  such  a  separation  did  not 
actually  occur,  though  the  baptismal  stories  in  /4cis  (to  which  we 
have  already  referred)  prove  the  danger  to  be  ever  present. 

To  this  essential  unity  between  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  New  Testament  many  others  have  recently  borne 
witness,^*^  some  of  them  also  drawing  attention  to  the  close 
connection  between  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  not  only 
in  the  /lets  but  also  in  Paul’s  teaching, and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  view  has  found  itself  very  much  at  home  among 
Baptists..^^®  Indeed  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  this  doctrine 
of  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essentially  the  doctrine  which 
Baptists  have  maintained  to  this  day,  but  further  examination 
makes  it  clear  that  two  words  of  warning  ought  to  be  uttered  at 
this  juncture :  (o)  the  fluidity  of  practice  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  Acts  rnust  keep  us  from  arguing  that  we  have  preserved 
intact  the  New  Testament  pattern,  since,  as  we  have  been  bound 
to  admit,  no  such  clear-cut  New  Testament  pattern  is  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  S.  Bailey,^^®  in  fact,  finds  no  fewer  than  eight  different 
methods  of  administering  baptism,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  in  Acts  alone,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  accept 
Cullmann’s  statement  that  there  the  two  acts  of  baptism  and  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  are  retained  as  one  rite,  and  more  difficult  still 
to  maintain  that  any  one  branch  of  the  Church  is  following 
precisely  New  Testament  lines;  (b)  except  in  close-membership 
churches,  Baptists  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  precise 
relationship  between  baptism  and  church  membership,  and  too 
often  baptism  is  dismissed  as  a  personal  matter  between  the 

G.  Marsh,  The  Origin  and  Significance  of  New  Testament 
Baptism,  pp.  136ff ;  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  The  Seed  of  the  Spirit,  p.  45;  J.  R. 
Nelson,  The  Realm  of  Redemption,  pp  45-47;  S.  Bailey,  “Baptism  and  the 
Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament/’  in  Theotogy,  vol. 
49,  (1946),  pp.  11-14.  Baptism  Today,  p.  15;  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  Christian 
initation,  pp.  19,  24f;  The  Theology  of  Christian  Initiation,  p.  10; 
K.  Barth,  {The  Teaching  of  the  Church  Regarding  Baptism,  p.  32) 
has  a  slight  variation  of  this  doctrine  in  that  he  believes  baptism  shows 
the  candidate  that  he  has  received  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  It  will  readily 
he  perceived  that  this  is  very  different  from  saying  that  in  baptism  he  does 
actually  receive  it. 

™W.  F.  Flemington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  60,  67-69,  110;  G.  W.  H.  Lampe, 
op.  cit.,  p.  58.  Nelson  {op.  cit.,  pp.  128f)  says  it  is  the  receiving  of  the 
.Spirit  that  really  gives  meaning  to  baptism  in  the  New  Testament. 

^  H.  W.  Robinson,  Baptist  Principles,  p.  13 ;  R.  C.  Walton,  The 
Gathered  Community,  p  29. 

^Loc.  cit.;  cf.  Walton,  loc.  cit.,  The  Theology  of  Christian  Initiation. 
p.  11;  Baptism  Today,  p.  15. 
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believer  and  God;  to  be  followed  by  application  for  membership 
to  a  local  church.  It  is,  however,  made  abundantly  clear  by 
Nelson^'^  that  if  the  Spirit  is  active  in  our  baptism,  then  our 
baptism  becomes  essentially  an  act  of  the  ecclesia  and  not  simply 
a  personal  matter  between  us  and  God.  For  him,  baptism,  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  and  incorporation  into  the  church  must  stand  to¬ 
gether,  and  this  can  hardly  be  over-emphasised  in  a  day  when  there 
is  a  tendency  to  exalt  one  of  the  three  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
two. 

Thus  far  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  cause  there  could  be  for  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  how  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
could  vary  to  any  great  extent,  but  we  have  seen  already  how 
Cullmann  accounts  for  the  practice  of  laying  on  of  hands  in  the 
•early  church;  that  is,  in  order  to  give  due  importance  to  the 
receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  in  this  that  the  seeds  of  division 
are  first  to  be  found,  for  the  church  of  the  West  was  scarcely  300 
years  old  when  certain  definite  changes  in  practice  had  taken  place. 
For  a  full  account  of  what  happened  reference  may  be  made  to 
G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit.  Suffice  it  here  simply  to 
indicate  the  main  developments. 

Like  many  others,  Lampe  (p.  57)  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  Spirit  and  water  baptism  in  the 
thought  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  maintains  (p.  78)  that  there  is 
little  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  a 
regular  ceremony  in  apostolic  times.  He  does,  nevertheless,  admit 
(p.  93)  that  the  New  Testament  theology  of  baptism  implied  the 
baptism  of  adults  and  that  the  rise  of  infant  baptism  changed  the 
whole  relationship  between  baptism  and  confirmation.  In  the 
second  century,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  Apologists  have 
little  to  say  about  the  doctrine  of  baptism  in  relation  to  the  Spirit 
(p.  103),  but  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  with  the  increasing 
remoteness  from  the  apostles  and  the  consequent  fading  of  the 
eschatological  hope,  there  set  in  a  tendency  to  identify  Spirit- 
baptism  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  Acts.  The  West  then  took 
it  all  a  stage  further  by  separating  baptism  and  confirmation  so 
that  it  was  gradually  forgotten  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  really 
received  through  “  union  with  Christ  ”  (p.  149ff).  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  what  happened  in  baptism  and  what  happened 
in  confirmation. 

It  is  then  precisely  to  this  issue  that  many  writers  in  recent  years 
have  turned  their  attention.  Does  a  candidate  for  baptism  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  is  baptized,  or  when  he  is  confirmed? 
If  when  he  is  baptized,  then  what  is  the  significance  of 
confirmation  ? 

^  Op  cit.,  pp.  ♦5ff. 
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The  modern  discussion  really  began^**  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  when  F.  W.  Puller  and  A.  J.  Mason  distinguished 
between  the  regenerating  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism  and 
the  reception  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  in  confirmation ;  they 
declared  that  in  baptism  we  receive  the  gifts  of  grace,  but  in 
confirmation  the  Spirit  Himself.  For  the  theory  in  its  more 
modem  form  we  are  indebted  to  Dom  Gregory  Dix,  who  declared 
that  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  baptism  is  no  more 
than  a  prelude  to  confirmation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
reactions  to  such  theories,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Anglicans 
themselves,  have  varied  a  good  deal,  and  the  number  of  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  Theotogy  alone  bears  some  witness  to  the 
way  in  which  “  the  ball  has  been  tossed  to  and  fro.”  Unfortun¬ 
ately  it  has  not  been  found  possible  in  the  compass  of  this  short 
paper  to  deal  fully  with  them  all. 

It  has,  however,  been  strongly  argued  by  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson^ 
that  confirmation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of 
baptism,  as  if  there  something  were  given  which  had  previously 
been  withheld,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  a  person  baptized  and 
unconfirmed  has  been  improperly  baptized.  A.  M.  Ramsey“® 
admits  that  in  patristic  teaching  the  unconfirmed  have  not  received 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he  also  agrees  with  O.  C. 
Quick^®^  in  the  view  that  this  can  only  apply  where  the  two  rites 
are  held  closely  together.  According  to  the  Prayer  Book,  says 
Ramsey,  baptism  makes  us  members  of  Christ,  and  that  is  why 
many  Anglicans  will  not  agree  that  children  have  no  share  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  support  of  the  same  point,  though  from  a  slightly 
different  angle,  we  may  cite  the  evidence  of  E.  J.  BicknelF®®  when 
he  says  that  in  the  early  Church  baptism,  unction  and  the  laying  on 
of  hands  formed  a  single  sacrament  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  last  two  can  claim  any  higher  authority  than  the  custom  of 
the  Church.  Perhaps  the  position  of  the  majority  of  Anglicans  is 
best  summed  up  by  the  Archbishops’  Commission  on  Baptism, 
Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion^  when  they  say  that  full 
Christian  Initiation  should  be  thought  of  as  a  process  beginning 
with  a  request  for  baptism  and  concluding  with  the  first  com- 

^For  a  fuller  account  of  the  controversy  on  this  issue  see  Lampe, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  viiff.,  J.  R.  S.  Taylor,  Baptism  in  the  Church,  pp  34ff,  and  F.  C. 

Tindall,  Christian  Initiation,  pp.  ISfi. 

“9  Christian  Initiation,  p.  27. 

130  •'  The  Doctrine  of  Confirmation,”  in  Theology,  vol.  48,  (1945),  pp. 
194ff. 

191  The  Christian  Sacraments,  p.  184. 

132  /I  Theological  Introduction  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  p.  477 ;  cf.  P  .T.  Forsyth,  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments,  p. 
223. 

193  The  Theology  of  Christian  Initiation,  p.  17 ;  cf.  Lampe,  op.  cit., 
p.  322. 
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munion.  Within  this  sequence,  if  a  “  point  ”  of  initiation  must  be 
sought,  it  is  the  moment  of  baptism. 

If  so  much  emphasis  is  to  be  given,  however,  to  baptism,  we 
might  very  well  ask  what  precisely  is  the  place  to  be  filled  by 
confirmation,  and,  when  this  question  is  asked,  one  senses  a  certain 
uneasiness  among  Anglican  scholars,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  wide 
separation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  west  between  the  two 
rites.^®*  The  answer  which  usually  receives  the  strongest  support 
is  that  in  confirmation  the  candidate  is  strengthened  and  conse¬ 
crated  for  the  tasks  and  privileges  which  his  church  membership 
entails.^®®  C.  F,  D.  Moule^®®  supports  this  view  on  the  grounds 
that  where  it  is  not  a  matter  of  healing,  the  laying  on  of  hands  in 
the  New  Testament  is  usually  a  matter  of  spiritual  strengthening 
for  a  task.  Admittedly  this  conies  as  rather  refreshing  after 
reading  of  Anglo-Catholic  scholars  who  wish  to  attribute  a  far 
greater  importance  to  confirmation,  but  on  reflection  we  still  want 
to  ask  whether  confirmation  is  really  an  essential  rite  or  whether 
the  Anglican  Church  is  endeavouring  to  continue  a  practice  which  * 
has  really  lost  its  meaning  the  moment  it  is  separated  from 
baptism. 

In  this  connection  the  reply  of  R.  H.  Fuller^’  to  A.  M.  Ramsey 
must  be  of  real  interest.  Fuller  says  that  since  1552  the  Church 
of  England  has  interpreted  confirmation  as  a  sacrament  of  growth 
but  that,  however  comforting  such  an  interpretation  may  be  to 
Prayer  Book  Catholics,  it  is  really  quite  untenable.  Fuller  main¬ 
tains  that,  for  an  Anglican,  baptism  does  what  in  the  early  Church 
was,  and  what  in  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  still  is,  held  to  be 
done  by  both  baptism  and  confirmation  together.  After  1552, 
confirmation  was  intended  to  be  a  solemn  act  of  intercession,  but 
the  Anglican  reformers  left  a  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
intercessory  prayer,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  some  scholars 
began  to  say  that  in  confirmation  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  only 
prayed  for;  He  was  bestowed.  Since  1833,  according  to  Fuller, 
it  has  been  commonly  taught  that  the  confirmation  service  is  a 
sacrament  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conveyed,  and  in  1928 
confirmation  was  held  to  be  performed  on  the  basis  of  Acts  viii., 
whilst  the  baptismal  service  still  maintained  that  the  Spirit  was 
given  in  baptism. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  Anglican  theologians  the 

134  One  example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  S.  Bailey,  “  Baptism  and  the 
Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,”  in  Theology,  vol. 
49,  (1946),  pp.  13f. 

135  A.  M.  Ramsey,  he.  cit.,  pp.  197ff;  cf.  S.  Bailey,  loc.  cit.,  A.  E.  J. 
Rawlinson,  op.  Cft.,  pp.  JOff. 

136  ••  Baptism  with  Water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  Theology,  vol.  48. 
(1945)  P.  249. 

Baptism  and  (Confirmation,”  in  Theohgy,  vol.  49,  (1946),  pp.  I14ff. 
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question  of  the  place  to  be  accorded  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regard 
to  baptism  and  confirmation  is  a  thorny  problem,  and  one  that 
sounds  strangely  remote  to  Baptist  ears.  Should  it  prove  possible, 
however,  to  unravel  the  knot  along  the  lines  that  Fuller  has 
suggested,  it  would  mean  that  we  were  not  really  so  far  apart 
as  we  sometimes  think.  Meanwhile  we  should  content  ourselves 
with  a  consideration  of  the  part  to  be  accorded  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  our  communion. 

To  do  this  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  kind  of 
society  which  we  have  in  the  Baptist  denomination  and  the  kind 
of  which  the  Church  of  England  is  a  good  example.  P.  Rowntree 
Clifford^®  has  recently  made  this  point  by  defining  the  Church  in 
terms  of  two  concentric  circles;  the  inner  one  represents  the 
fellowship  of  believers,  and  the  outer  one  the  household  of  God, 
or  (to  use  a  missionary  term)  the  Christian  community.  In  the 
case  of  churches  of  this  latter  type,  baptism  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  marks  of  a  person’s  entry  to  the  Christian  community,  and 
they  are  followed  by  confirmation,  defined  either  as  a  service  of 
intercession  or  as  a  service  of  spiritual  strengthening,  when  they 
pass  from  the  Christian  community  to  the  fellowship  of  believers. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Christian  church  the 
process  is  reversed  :  their  entry  to  the  Christian  community  is 
marked  by  a  service  of  dedication  or  of  infant  baptism,  though 
a  baptism  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  intercession.  Their 
subsequent  entry  to  the  fellowship  of  believers  is  then  marked  by 
baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Little  more  need  bie 
said  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  different  conception  «f 
the  Divine  Society  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  difference  of 
approach.  Thus  from  the  Baptist  point  of  view  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  imparted  to  an  infant,  and  it  might 
therefore  appear  that  our  doctrine  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is 
crystal  clear.  Yet  a  moment’s  reflection  will  serve  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  not  so.  For  us,  the  issue  changes  from  one  of  baptism 
or  confirmation  to  one  of  baptism  or  conversion. 

If  we  argue  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  imparted  to  a  candidate  at 
his  baptism,  then  we  lead  ourselves  into  the  dreadful  problem  of 
the  unbaptized  church  member;  we  can  scarcely  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  he  has  received  the  Spirit  in  some  way.  Moreover,  such 
a  view  is  not  really  in  keeping  with  Baptist  history,  for  J.  M. 
Ross^®®  has  pointed  out  that  although  there  have  been  those  who 
have  agreed  that  baptism  is  a  channel  through  which  the  Spirit 
is  received,  this  appears  to  be  quite  a  recent  development.  Indeed, 
with  one  exception,  Ross  has  been  unable  to  find  any  claim  by  a 

138  •j'h'C  Mission  of  the  Local  Church,  pp.  54f. 

139  '<  The  Theology  of  Baptism  in  Baptist  History,”  in  The  Baptist 
Quarterly,  vol.  xv.  (1953),  p.  109. 
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Baptist  earlier  than  1925  that  there  is  a  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  baptism.  The  fact  that  a  theory  or  belief  is  modem  does 
not  discountenance  it  though  it  ought  to  make  us  think  twice 
before  adopting  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  argue  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  imparted  to 
a  man  at  his  conversion  only  serves  to  weaken  further  our 
emphasis  on  baptism  and  makes  us  want  to  ask  what  purpose  it 
serves.  It  may,  of  course,  be  replied  that  by  baptism  we  receive 
the  Spirit  in  greater  measure  than  before,  though  many  will 
question  whether  we  can  discriminate  between  "  quantities  ”  of 
the  Spirit  in  this  way. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  saw  that  it  was  very  closely  linked  with 
the  administration  of  baptism,  though  the  two  were  not  one  act. 
We  saw  furthermore  that  no  real  difficulty  was  felt  in  the  Church 
so  long  as  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  were  kept  closely 
together,  and  that  the  source  of  the  problem  really  lay  in  the 
change  over  from  adult  to  infant  baptism.  If  this  is  so  it  surely 
means  that  we  Baptists  are  best  in  a  position  to  develop  a  clearer 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  fact  that  all  other  communions 
are  in  a  state  of  disagreement  only  serves  to  enhance  our 
opportunity. 

Moreover,  it  would  not  be  so  much  of  an  innovation  as  a  return 
to  what  our  earliest  forefathers  originally  practised,  but  which 
was  subsequently  discarded.  To  maintain  a  clear  doctrine  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  close  agreement  with  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  sub-apostolic  age,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  what  we  need  is  a  separate  rite,  following  baptism,  in 
which  we  lay  a  fresh  emphasis  on  the  receiving  of  the  Spirit.  The 
most  appropriate  way  would  doubtless  be  prayer  and  laying  on  of 
hands  tlmt  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  received,  and  this  is  precisely 
in  line  with  what  the  Baptist  Confession  of  1660^^°  lays  down  as 
a  condition  of  membership.  Doubtless  it  will  be  argued  by  some 
that  this  is  really  what  happens  when  we  receive  members  into  the 
Church,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  nevertheless  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  followed 
by  prayer,  and  some  specific  act  (whatever  its  form^*^)  which 

C£.  E.  A.  Payne,  The  Fellowship  of  Believers  (enlarged  edition),  p. 
75.  In  a  footnote.  Dr.  Payne  points  out  how  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  a 
subject  of  controversy  from  the  earliest  times,  though  there  were  some 
Baptist  Churches  who  practised  it  until  early  in  the  19th  century.  See 
also  The  Proposed  Scheme  of  Church  Union  in  Ceylon,  pp.  13f,  and  E.  A. 
Payne,  “  Baptists  and  the  Laying  on  of  Hands.”  Baptist  Quarterly,  vol.  xv, 
p.  214. 

There  will  be  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  there  iS  no  reason  why  some  other  symbolic  method,  together  with 
some  brief  words  of  explanation,  should  not  be  used. 
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makes  it  clear  that  the  church  as  a  body  is  making  intercession  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  the  life  of  the  new  member.  Such  a  rite 
would  at  least  enable  us  to  get  a  firmer  grasp  on,  and  a  clearer 
conception  of,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  place  in  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  the  church.  Moreover,  in  being  faithful 
to  one  of  our  early  Baptist  Confessions  and  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  we  could  hardly  feel  that  we  were 
forsaking  those  principles  by  which  we  have  always  stood. 

Whether  such  a  view  would  today  commend  itself  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  Baptist  scholars,  and  how  far  their  lead,  if  given, 
would  be  followed  by  our  people  we  cannot  estimate.  Until  then, 
we  can  but  long  for  the  day  when  our  Baptist  scholars  and  leaders 
give  us  a  clear  statement  on  the  place  of  baptism  in  the  life  of  the 
Church. 

A.  Gilmore. 


Christian  Deviations,  by  Horton  Davies.  (Philosophical  Library, 

New  York,  $2.75;  S.C.M.  Press,  7s.  6d.) 

The  author,  now  Senior  Lecturer  in  Church  History  at  Mans¬ 
field  and  Regent’s  Park  Colleges,  Oxford,  describes  this  little  book 
as  “a  modest  attempt  at  Christian  Apologetics,  a  defence  of  the 
historic  Christian  faith  by  distinguishing  it  from  those  systems  which 
imitate  it  and  yet  distort  it  by  misrepresentation  or  unwarrantable 
addition  to  the  essentials  of  Christian  belief  ”  (p.  7).  He  writes  of 
Theosophy,  Christian  Science,  Spiritism,  Seventh-Day  Adventism, 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  the  Mormons,  British-Israel,  Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment,  Astrology  and  Open-Air  Religion.  Each  chapter  contains 
the  basic  facts  about  the  movement  or  sect  under  consideration, 
quotations  from  authentic  sources  and  a  judicious  and  clear  ap¬ 
praisement.  The  book  will  prove  useful  because  the  information  it 
contains  is  not  easy  to  come  by  and  many  of  our  contemporaries 
are  caught  by  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  devotees  of  some  of  these 
cults.  Supporters  of  Moral  Re-Armament  have  felt  affronted  at 
being  classed  as  a  Christian  “  deviation  ”  and  at  finding  Dr.  Buch- 
inan  in  the  same  gallery  as  Mrs.  Eddy,  Mrs.  Ellen  White,  Charles 
Taze  Russell  and  Brigham  Young,  and  though  the  author  tries  to 
disarm  criticism  in  his  preparatory  note,  it  certainly  seems  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  he  should  have  put  the  Oxford  Groupers  between  the 
British-Israelites  and  the  Astrologers  and  have  described  them  as 
“the  foe  of  the  Christian  Church ’’  (p.  104).  It  is  true  that  this  last 
phrase  is  related  to  “  their  disinterestedness  in  doctrine,’’  but  there 
are  many  other  movements  associated  more  or  less  closely  with  “  the 
great  historic  Communions  of  Christendom  ’’  (p.  7)  which  deserve 
a  like  or  even  more  severe  condemnation,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
criterion. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Johannes  Elias  Feisser  and  the  Rise 
of  the  Netherlands  Baptists 

IN  order  to  understand  the  “  why,  how  and  when  ”  of  the  rise 
of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in  the  Netherlands,^  it  is  necessary 
to  sketch  in  a  few  words  the  political  and  religious  background, 
of  which  the  “  Reveil  ” — the  Awakening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
' — is  the  most  significant  feature.^ 

After  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  at  Leipzig,  the 
House  of  Orange  returned  to  the  Low  Lands  :  William  I  became 
the  first  king  of  both  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  French  influence 
on  religious  life  in  Holland  had  been  tremendously  great :  rational¬ 
ism  and  latitudinarism  (opposition  of  theology  with  the  help  of 
Platonism  against  Deism,  though  in  fact,  both  often  went  hand- 
in-hand)  made  the  foundations  of  orthodox  Christianity  shake 
and  the  human  mind  had  become  extremely  critical  and  liberal. 
The  Reveil  now  was  a  reaction  against  this  development :  it  was  a 
strengthening  of  confessional  consciousness,  a  representation  of 
orthodoxy  as  expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Dordrecht.  Leaders 
of  the  Reveil  were  Willem  Bilderdijk  and  Isaac  da  Costa,  the 
latter  having  been  formerly  a  believing  Jew. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  three  main 
schools  of  theology ;  the  Leiden  school  was  modernistic  and 
rationalistic ;  it  maintained  contact  with  men  like  Baur  (Tubingen) 
and  Wellhausen.  Representatives  of  the  Leiden  school  were  J.  H. 
Scholten  and  Abraham  Kuenen. 

The  Groningen  school  was  headed  by  Prof.  Hofstede  de  Groot, 
an  evangelically-minded  man  who  preferred  a  “  via  media  ” ;  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Groningen  group  were  the  “  ethischen  -  and  the 
followers  of  Prof,  van  Oosterzee  of  Utrecht.  The  Strict-Calvinists 
formed  the  third  group ;  their  leader  was  the  well-known  Abraham 
Kuyper,  the  first  rcctor-magnificus  of  the  Free  University  in 
Amsterdam.  As  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  did  not  respond  to 
the  challenge  of  the  Reveil,  that  is,  since  she  did  not  do  away  with 
the  “  liberals  ”  and  because  she  did  not  attempt  to  re-establish 

^A.  A.  Hardenberg,  The  Rise  of  the  Baptist  Movement  in  Holland, 
Heng«lo/Ov.,  1949,  p.l.  H.  Jut  in  European  Baptists  Today  (ed.  J.  D. 
Franks),  Ruschlikon,  1952,  p.  12. 

2  For  diis '  section  I  depended  partly  on  Karl  Heussi ;  Kompendiwu 
der  Kirchenqeschichte ;  Verlag  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck),  Tubingen, 
1949;  pp.  498/499. 
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I  orthodoxy  in  life  and  doctrine,  a  separation  occurred  in  the  years 
I  1834-36,  when  a  Dutch  Reformed  pastor  by  the  name  of  Hendrik 
1  de  Cock  founded  a  “  Christelijke  Afgescheiden  Kerk  ”  (Afscheid- 
1  ing,  1834). 

•  The  strongest  political  faction  in  the  country  was  the  Liberal 
Party,  headed  by  such  men  as  Jan  Rudolf  Thorbecke  and  Van 
Hall.  Parliament  passed  a  bill,  by  which  religious  instruction  was 
I  taken  from  the  Church  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  The 

I  Dutch  Reformed  Church  almost  did  not  react !  Thereupon  the 

I  so-called  “  Schoolstrijd  ”  (Kampf  um  die  Schule)  began:  “the 

I  school  back  to  the  parents,”  was  the  slogan  in  those  days  and  as  a 

j  result  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  founded  confessional 

political  parties.  Leaders  of  the  Protestants  were  Jhr.  de  Savomin 
I  Lohman  and  Abraham  Kuyper;  the  outstanding  representative  of 

I  the  Catholics  was  Dr.  Schacpman.  In  1880  the  Strict-Calvinists, 

/  headed  by  Abraham  Kuyper,  founded  in  Amsterdam  the  Free 

I  University  (Vrije  Universiteit).  Until  that  time  the  largest  num- 

I  ber  of  separatists  was  united  in  the  Christelijke  Afgescheiden 

I  Kerk  of  Hendrik  de  Cock.  But  since  the  Leiden  and  Groningen 

I  schools  had  the  majority  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch 

j  Reformed  Church  and  the  people  had  been  influenced  by  the 

I  Reveil,  new  separations  could  not  be  prevented, 
j  In  1886  Abraham  Kuyper  and  his  followers  broke  with  the 
I  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (called  the  “  Doleantie  “  from  dolere 

=  to  suffer)  and  six  years  later  they  united  with  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Chr.  Afgescheiden  Kerk  in  the  “  Gerefor- 
meerde  Kerken  ”  (1892).  Only  a  small  minority  remained  in  the 
?  Christelijke  Afgescheiden  Kerk ;  at  present  they  are  known  as  the 
I  “  Christelijke  Gereformeerde  Kerken.”  What  now  had  the  Baptists 
to  do  with  the  Reveil  ?  Though  this  will  become  clear  later,  we  can 
say  already  now  that  the  Awakening  has  been  a  powerful  and 
successful  opponent  of  the  liberalistic  spirit,  so  characteristic  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Those  aroused  by  the  Reveil  for  the  most 
part  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  the 
majority  of  the  separatists  joined  the  Christelijke  Afgescheiden 
Kerk  (1834-36)  or  broke  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
1886  (Doleantie;  Abr.  Kuyper).  Only  a  small  number  of  the 
“  malcontents  ”  decided  for  a  free  church ;  these  men  and  women 
established  the  Vrije  Evangelischc  Gemeenten  in  Nederland,  or 
became  members  of  the  Baptist  Church;  Johannes  Elias  Feisser 
was  one  of  tliem. 

Johannes  Elias  Feisser 

Feisser  was  born  on  Dec.  10,  1805,  the  first  son  of  Johannes 
Feisser  and  Anna  Maria  Bouer,  at  Winsum  in  the  province  of 
Groningen.  The  early  years  of  his  life  the  young  Feisser  spent 
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in  Veendam,  where  his  father  had  become  city  treasurer.  On  May 
16,  1823,  he  was  registered  by  the  University  of  Groningen  (via 
media !)  as  a  student  of  theology,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  his 
grandmother.  After  having  passed  his  proponents-exam  before 
Ac  Provinciaal  Kerkbestuur  van  Friesland  on  May  3, 1827,  Feisser 
went  to  Leiden,  where  he  studied  at  the  University.  Influenced 
by  his  teacher.  Prof.  Th.  A  Clarisse  of  Groningen,  he  chose  Church 
History  as  his  main  subject  and  on  June  21,  1828,  he  became 
Doctor  of  Theology  on  a  thesis,  entitled  :  “  De  Vita  Basilii  Magni, 
Caesareae  in  Cappadocia  Episcopi.”®  The  first  pastorate  Feisser 
held  was  Miedum-Lekkum  in  Friesland;  here  he  found  a  wife, 
Geertruide  Elisabeth  Barbara  Orck,  Baronesse  van  Heeckeren. 
Three  years  later  he  moved  to  Winschoten  (1831),  where  he 
wrote  his  Jezus  Christus,  of  Lotgevallen  en  Lessen  van  den  Zalig- 
maker  der  menschheid.*  Its  purpose  was  “  the  spread  of  the  pure 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  the  genuine  appetite  for  Christian 
virtue.”  Feisser  rejects  the  existence  of  a  personal  Devil :  Matt. 
vi.  13  he  translates  for  example  by  “  the  evil  one.”  In  1833 
Feisser  went  to  Franeker,  “  the  Frisian  Athens,”  as  Wumkes  calls 
it.®  Here  two  of  his  children  and  his  wife  died,  while  one  of 
Feisser’s  eyes  did  not  function  properly.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  poor  man :  he  returned  to  Veendam,  where  his  parents  lived, 
and  here  it  was  that  he  found  rest  for  his  soul,  and  cure  for  his 
sorrow.  On  March  3,  1839,  he  became  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  in  Gasselter-Nijveen  in  the  province  of  Drente;  his 
entrance-sermon  was  on  Matt.  xiii.  18  and,  with  a  burning  desire 
to  work  for  the  advance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Feisser  began 
his  work.  Within  a  short  time  church  life  flourished  as  it  rarely 
had  done  before. 

Soon  he  discovered,  however,  ”  that  there  were  not  five  true 
Christians  here,  not  even  ten  acquainted  with  the  right  way  of 
salvation.”®  But  after  having  worked  intensively  for  about  two 
years,  his  preaching  entered  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  people. 
A  small  circle  of  faithful  church  members  regularly  assembled 
in  Feisser’s  home  and  there  they  discussed  on  problems  of  the 
Christian  faith.  In  order  to  reach  the  people  outside  the  church, 
Feisser  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  and  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled ; 
Het  eene  en  altoos  noodige^  in  which  ho  shares  his  experiences 

^  Groningen,  1828.  Feisser’s  Complete  Works  are  in  the  Library  of  the 
Theological  School  of  the  Ger.  Kerken  in  Ned.,  Kampen;  catalogue  pp. 
239/40;  Kampen,  1911. 

*  Publ.  by  W.  van  Boekeren,  Groningen,  1832. 

®  G.  A.  Wumkes :  “  De  Opkomst  en  Vestiging  van  het  Bapiisme  in 

Nederland"',  pub.  A.  J.  Osinga,  Sneek,  1912;  p.  4. 

®  J.  E.  Feisser :  Cetrouw  Verhaal  van  tnijne  werkeoamheden  en  lotge¬ 
vallen  als  dienaar  des  Heeren  te  G.N.;  Groningen,  1844;  p.  3. 

T  Groningen,  1841. 
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with  others.  Then  in  autumn,  1841  he  read  Newman’s  Cardi- 
phonia;  this  book  made  him  see  that  a  life  “  sola  gratia  ”  is  a 
necessity  for  salvation.  Formerly  he  had  an  optimistic  conception 
of  the  human  state,  but  now  he  wrote  that  “  nothing  good  lives  in 
man;  his  nature  is  thoroughly  sinful,  ,  .  .  hostile  toward  God, 
actively  at  work  to  do  away  with  everything  well-pleasing  to  God, 
to  resist  Him  as  long  as  is  possible.”®  From  now  on  he  preached 
man’s  inability  and  God’s  sovereignty  in  the  plan  of  salvation, 
making  a  sharp  distinction  between  converted  and  unconverted. 
This  led  to  the  first  conflict  between  the  pastor  and  the  board  of 
deacons  (“  kerkeraad  ”).  On  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  27,  1842, 
the  deacons  together  with  the  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  of  Gasselter-Nijveen,  were  assembled  to  appoint  some  new 
deacons.  Unfortunately  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hendrik  Theeuwes 
was  elected,  whom  Feisser  could  not  accept  “  because  he  did  not 
possess  the  characteristics  of  grace.”  Hendrik  Reiling  was  the 
man  he  wanted,  but  the  board  of  deacons  decided  that  Theeuwes  be 
elected.  A  second  conflict  between  deacons  and  pastor  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  May  17,  1843,  when  Feisser  required  a  decision 
from  the  board,  by  which  some  unfaithful  members  were  to  be 
forbidden  to  attend  the  Lord’s  Supper,  “  because  of  lack  of  right 
conceptions  and  opinions  which  a  true  Christian  needs  to  have.” 
Also  this  proposal  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  board  of  deacons. 
These  conflicts  and  struggles  for  a  pure  church  made  Feisser 
thirst  after  a  “  communio  sanctorum.”  More  and  more  serious 
became  the  controversy,  because  Feisser  was  not  willing  ”  to  gain 
peace  at  the  cost  of  the  truth  and  the  will  of  God.”  He  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Classicaal  Bestuur  in  Assen,  asking  to  be  released 
from  his  duty  to  administer  infant  baptism,  because  at  the  moment 
his  conscience  forbade  him  to  do  what  he  thought  not  to  be  right. 
In  the  same  letter  Feisser  expressed  the  hope  of  having  a  true 
and  apostolic  church,  as  Paul  described  her  in  1  Cor.  xii.  12-30. 
Rejection  and  abolition  of  paedo-baptism  would  be  the  first 
requirement. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843  Feisser  presented  his  views  concerning 
baptism  in  a  booklet,  entitled :  Beknopte  Aamxnjsing  van  het 
ongeoorloofde  in  den  Doop  der  kleine  kinderen,  benevens  de 
weerlegging  van  de  voomaa/nste  gronden  welke  voor  den  kinder- 
doop  bijgebragt  "worden^  in  which  he  gathers  the  scriptural,  his¬ 
torical  and  ecclesiastical  arguments  against  the  practice  of  baptizing 
infants.  On  Sept.  24,  1843,  Feisser  refused  to  baptize  the  child  of  a 
disciplined  member  of  the  church  and  in  spite  of  the  summons  of 
the  Classicaal  Bestuur  in  Assen,  Feisser  was  not  willing  to  baptize 

®  J.  E.  Feisser :  Waakt  op !  Gij  die  slaapt  .  .  .  Eene  roepstem  tot  alU 
ware  geloovigen  en  begeerigen  in  Nederland;  Groningen,  1843.  pp.  26/27. 

•Groningen,  September,  1843. 
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infants  or  to  distribute  bread  and  wine  to  unbelievers.  On  Dec. 

19,  1843,  the  Provinciaal  Kerkbestuur  dismissed  him  from  his 
office  and  on  January  1  this  decision  was  announced  in  public. 
Now  Feisser  was  without  a  church  and  without  income;  yet  he 
was  not  discouraged,  but  in  a  tract  on  the  Holy  Spirit  he  wrote 
down  burning  words  from  a  burning  heart :  Die  den  Geest  Christi 
niet  heeft,  die  komt  Hem  niet  toe!  Eene  noodige  waarschuwing 
voor  alle  heilzoekende  zielen  onder  de  Afgescheidenen  en  Niet- 
Afgescheidenen  in  Nederland}^  In  this  writing  he  discussed  the 
nature,  the  names  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  then  he  puts 
some  questions  :  What  does  it  mean  not  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit? 
What  does  it  mean  not  to  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus?  Whafdoes  it 
.mean  to  have  that  Spirit  and  to  belong  to  that  Lord  ? 

But  Feisser  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  a  battle  to  fight.  In 
Zutfen,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  a  pastor  had  come  into 
conflict  with  the  board  of  deacons  :  this  man  was  Ds.  J.  de  Liefde, 
pastor  of  the  Mennonite  congregation.  After  his  conversion,  he  ,| 
preached  Christ  the  Crucified,  a  folly  to  the  Greeks,  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews,  both  to  the  Doopsgezinden.  But  since  the  con¬ 
flict  began  in  1843,  others  were  attending  the  small  Mennonite 
chapel,  the  majority  of  whom  were  faithful  and  believing  members 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Zutfen.  Alongside  with  de 
Liefde  worked  Jacob  Benjamin  de  Pinto,  a  Portuguese  Jew  from 
The  Hague  who  after  conversion  became  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  Neither  there,  nor  with  the  Afgescheidenen 
(1834;  Hendr.  de  Cock)  did  he  find  what  he  wanted — a  genuine 
Christian  faith.  But  after  having  become  friends  with  de  Liefde, 
both  men  worked  for  a  purified  church.  A  declaration  of  war  was 
sent  to  the  Mennonites  in  the  form  of  a  booklet :  Gevaar!  Gevaarl 
en  geen  Vrede!  een  woord  tot  de  slapenden  en  in  slaap  gewieg- 
den}^  Feisser,  writing  against  infant  baptism,  aroused  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  in  March,  1844  appeared  de  Liefde’s  Niet  de  kinderdoop, 
moor  de  Doop  der  Bejaarden  is  het  Bondszegel  des  Nieuwen 
Verhonds}^  Feisser  in  turn  happened  to  read  the  pamphlet  of  de 
Liefde  and  so  contact  between  the  two  men  was  made.  In  the 
summer  of  the  year  1844  Feisser  visited  de  Liefde  in  Zutfen  and 
this  was  the  beginning  not  only  of  a  fruitful  co-operation,  but  also 
the  time  when  Feisser’s  writings  were  being  read  by  Kobner  and 
Oncken.  A  new  period  had  come ;  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  the  Netherlands ! 

Early  Leaders 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  the  announcement  of  Feisser’s  dismissal 

Groningen,  February,  1844. 

“Zutfen,  1844. 

“Zutfen,  March,  1844. 
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readied  Hamburg.  Under  the  triumvirate  Oncken,  Kobner  and 
Lehmann,  the  Baptist  witness  spread  slowly  but  certainly,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Oldenburg,  Jeverland  and  Ost-Friesland,  all  in  the  N.W, 
of  Germany.  The  movement  found  much  sympathy  and  a  large 
following.  Feisser’s  booklets  aroused  Kobner's  and  Oncken’s 
attention  and  interest.^®  Onckcn  sent  Julius  Kobner  from  Hamburg 
and  A.  F.  Remmers  from  Jever  to  the  Netherlands.  In  November, 
1844  the  two  men  arrived  in  Gasselter-Nijveen ;  they  told  Feisser 
about  the  Baptist  work  in  Hamburg  and  district  and  this  made 
such  an  impression  on  Feisser  that  he  asked  them  to  send  him 
more  information,  books,  pamphlets,  etc.  Answering  a  letter  of 
Feisser,  Kobner  wrote  from  Hamburg  on  December  27,  1844: 

"  O  wie  herrlich  ist  es  denn,  dass  der  Herr  sich  hier  und  da 
Hiiuflein  seiner  Geringen,  deren  Herzen  Er  gedemuthig  that, 
sammelt,  um  ihnen  sein  Wort  wieder,  als  ihres  Fusses  Leuchte,  in 
die  Hand  zu  geben.  Er  thut  ihnen  die  Augen  auf  und  schenkt 
ihrem  Herzen  Einfalt.  Er  fiihrt  sie  nicht  nach  Dordrecht,  und 
nicht  nach  Augsburg,  sondern  nach  Jerusalem,  wo  er  seinen  Geist 
ausgoss  und  seine  Gemeinde  bildete.  .  .  .  Was  Holland  betrifft,  so 
wollen  wir  freudig  in  die  Zukunft  blicken;  denn  mit  der  unver- 
falschten  Wahrheit  des  Wortes  Gottes,  zu  welcher  der  Heilige 
C^ist  seine  Kraft  geben  wird,  lassen  sich  grosse  Dinge  anfangen, 
und  das  Feld  scheint  in  der  That,  wie  Sie  auch  bemerken,  weiss 
zur  Emte.”^* 

About  January  12,  1845  Feisser,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Roelof  Reiling  visited  de  Liefde  in  Zutfen  :  they  spent  quite  a  bit 
of  time  in  discussing  the  problem  of  baptism  and,  as  de  Liefde 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  Kobner  in  Hamburg,^®  Feisser  told  many 
things  about  the  Baptists  in  Hamburg  and  about  the  visit  of 
Kobner  and  Remmers  in  Autumn,  1844.  “  How  a  man  is  rich, 
when  he  may  spend  a  few  hours  with  those  who  in  Christ  are  of 
one  heart  and  soul  with  him,”  de  Liefde  wrote  to  Feisser  in  a 
letter.^® 

That  Feisser  lived  under  unfavourable  circumstances  from  the 
material  point  of  view,  we  know  from  a  letter  which  de  Liefde 
wrote  to  Feisser  on  April  9,  1845.  As  a  friend  and  brother  de 
Liefde  admonishes  Feisser  to  make  known  unto  God  all  his  needs 
and  troubles  and  to  pray  for  divine  aid.  In  the  same  letter  de 
Liefde  expresses  the  view  that  the  Hamburg  Baptists  (he  means 
Kobner,  Oncken,  etc.)  seem  not  yet  to  be  free  from  the  Mosaic 
l.aw :  “  We  must  not  be  baptized,  because  the  Lord  commanded 

^  J.  H.  Rushbrooke :  The  Baptist  Movement  in  the  Continent  of 
Europe;  Kingsgate  Press,  London,  1923;  p.  55. 

w  Cited  by  Wumkes,  op.  cit. ;  pp.  2/4ff. ;  more  letters  reprinted  here. 

*!'Februai‘y  2,  1845 

February  2,  1845;  De  L.  urges  Feisser  to  buy  a  printing-press. 
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it  (as  the  Hamburg  brethren  actually  do),  for  we  are  free  from 
the  law.  We  must  be  baptized,  because  baptism  is  necessary  for 
salvation,  though  God  certainly  ‘  per  exceptionem  ’  can  save  a 
believer  who  is  not  baptized.”  On  April  11,  1845  Kobner  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  Feisser  that  Oncken  had  invited  him  to  come  to 
Hamburg  to  get  acquainted  and  to  have  a  discussion.  The  cost  of 
travel  would  be  paid  by  the  German  brethren,  if  Feisser  had  no 
money.  Consequently  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1845,  Feisser 
travelled  to  Hamburg,  where  he  met  both  Oncken  and  Kobner. 
Oncken  was  soon  convinced  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  man 
whose  faith  was  thoroughly  evangelical,  whose  doctrine  was  purely 
Biblical.  Kobner  accompanied  Feisser  on  his  way  home  in  order 
to  found  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Gasselter-Nijveen.  On  May 
15,  1845  he  baptized  in  a  ditch  Johannes  Elias  Feisser  from 
Gasselter-Nijveen,  Arend  Speelman  from  Nieuwe  Pekela,  Roelof 
Reiling  and  his  wife  Geertruida  Teissens,  and  the  brothers  Willem, 
Jannes  and  Hendrik  Kruit,  all  of  Gasselter-Nijveen.  Great  was 
their  joy,  and  with  a  thankful  heart  Feisser  wrote :  "  It  seemed 
to  us,  as  if  we  had  entered  through  the  right  gate,  of  which 
Bunyan  speaks  in  his  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  that  we  had  not  climbed 
over  the  wall,  though  this  habit  is  already  more  than  1,000  years 
old.”^^  Of  this  first  Baptist  congregation  in  the  Netherlands, 
Feisser  became  the  pastor,  while  Roelof  Reiling  was  made  a 
deacon.  The  next  day  Kobner  and  Feisser  visited  de  Liefde  and 
de  Pinto  in  Zutfen,  when  Feisser  insisted  that  both  brethren 
should  be  baptized;  he  aroused  the  anger  of  de  Liefde  and  de 
Pinto.  The  latter  said  that — though  Feisser  had  been  baptized 
and  the  congregation  in  Gasselter-Nijveen  had  been  established— 
he  did  not  yet  see  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Netherlands.^ 
In  a  letter,  written  on  May  22,  1845,  Feisser  accuses  the  Zutfen 
leaders  that,  by  being  disobedient  in  the  question  of  baptism,  they 
had  dishonoured  God  and  His  Word.  De  Liefde,  who  was  veiy 
angry  with  Feisser,  answered,  “  But  you,  when  you  came,  were  a 
baptizer  from  top  to  toe ;  you  even  wanted  to  speak  about  nothing 
else  but  baptism  and  baptizing.  Indeed,  you  did  not  need  to  bear 
that  name  at  all,  you  were  Baptists  from  the  skull  of  the  head  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot  ;  de  Pinto,  however,  repented  and  in  a 
letter  to  Feisser  he  asked  for  pardon.*® 

Meanwhile  Feisser  and  Kobner  had  left  Zutfen  and  made  their 
way  to  Amsterdam  :  there  since  1840  a  group  of  believers,  belong¬ 
ing  to  various  denominations,  was  studying  the  Bible  for  private 
instruction.  When  they  discussed  the  question  of  baptism,  they 

Cited  by  Wunikes,  op.  cit. ;  pp.  27-28. 

“Cf.  Wumkes,  op.  cit.)  p.  60. 

«  May  25,  1845. 
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I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  believers  should  be  baptized. 

)  The  leader  of  this  circle  was  Hendrik  Gerardus  Tekelenburg,  with 
j  whom  Feisser  had  entered  into  contact.  In  May,  1845,  following 
I  their  visit  to  the  Zutfen  group,  Kobner  and  Feisser  spent  a  few 
[  days  with  the  brethren  in  Amsterdam.^^  But  unlike  as  in  Zutfen, 

I  the  word  was  received  by  these  brethren  and  Kobner  baptized 
)  four  of  them,  among  them  Tekelenburg. 

Yet  also  in  Zutfen  Baptists  made  progress :  de  Liefde  had 
withdrawn  from  Feisser  and  the  Germans,  but  de  Pinto  was 
willing  to  maintain  contact  with  the  church  in  Gasselter-Nijveen. 
On  June  24,  1845,  three  brethren  were  baptized.  First  de  Pinto 
was  baptized  and  thereupon  he  baptized  the  other  two.  Trium- 
I  phantly  he  wrote  to  Feisser  in  one  of  his  many  letters :  “  Your 
sister-church  shakes  you  the  brother-hand,  gives  you  the  brother- 
kiss,  be  it  from  a  distant  place.  The  body  of  Jesus  Christ  lives 
I  still  in  our  Netherlands.  At  the  same  moment  it  has  been  revealed 
in  two  places,  and  now  through  the  grace  of  God,  we  walk  in 
newness  of  life.”^*  One  more  letter  was  sent  to  Feisser  in  the 
[  beginning  of  July,  1845  :  “  If  the  works  of  Menno  Simons  happen 
I  to  come  in  your  hands,  buy  them,  if  you  can,  for  they  contain  the 
profound  and  powerful  expression  of  faith  of  a  beloved  brother, 
j  When  reading  them,  I  had  to  think  of  you  constantly.  And  that 
is,  because  there  exists  a  remarkable  similarity  between  you ;  a 
I  great  mildness,  alongside  with  a  cutting  sharpness.*® 

Now  de  Liefde  broke  with  de  Pinto,*^  as  he  did  with  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  in  Zutfen.  For  a  short  time  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Apostolisch-Christelijk-Afgescheiden  Gemeente,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder. 

I  Feisser  had  a  battle  to  fight  and  he  was  often  so  discouraged 
,  that  he  asked  himself :  “  Why  in  the  world  did  I  give  up  my 

pastorate  to  become  leader  of  such  a  small  group  of  people?  Have 
I  I  really  done  that  which  God  wanted  me  to  do?”  But  his  friends 
I  encouraged  him,  urging  him  to  go  straight  forward,  without  look- 

I  ing  back.  Oncken  wrote  :  “  Die  Wahrheit  .  .  .  hat  zu  alien  Zeiten 

dieselben  Kampfe  zu  bestehen  gehabt,  und  in  dem  Kirchlich- 
I  orthodoxen  Holland  muss  dies  ganz  besonders  der  Fall  sein.  Die 
Taufwahrheit  greift  so  tief  in  ^s  Wesen  aller  Staatskirchen  und 

Ianderer  Kirchengemeinschaften  ein  die  den  Apostolischen  Stand- 
punkt  verlassen  haben,  dass  wir  nichts  als  den  kraftigsten  Wider- 
stand  erwarten  durfen.”*®  In  September,  1845,  Oncken  visited 

! 

I  Rushbrooke  ;  op.  cit. ;  p.  58. 

*2  June  26,  1845. 

(  *3  Cited  by  Wumkes,  op.  cit. ;  pp.  333ff. 

**  Letter  of  De  Pinto  to  Feisser,  September  6,  1845. 

**  September  12,  1845. 
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I'eisser  and  his  family  in  Gasselter-Nijveen ;  then  Feisser’s  second 
wife,  Karsina  Hovingh  Wichers,  was  also  baptized. 

Feisser’s  health  grew  worse  and  finally  he  decided  to  go  to  the 
“  Wasserheilanstalt  ”  Geltschberg  near  Leitmeritz  beyond  Dresden, 
Germany,  as  de  Liefde  had  advised  him  long  before.^®  On  May  15, 
1846,  exactly  one  year  after  the  first  Baptist  Church  had  been 
established  in  the  Netherlands,  Feisser  went  to  Hamburg,  via 
Weener,  Leer,  Aurich  and  Jever ;  from  there  he  travelled  to  Lewin 
near  Dresden,  where  steam  baths  proved  to  be  very  helpful  and 
curing.  During  the  time  of  his  absence,  Roelof  Reiling,  and 
Hendrik  and  Johannes  Kruit  led  the  church  in  Gasselter-Nijveen. 

On  July  20,  1846,  Feisser  was  back  again,  though  not  yet  cured 
completely. 

Meanwhile  de  Pinto  had  baptized  a  number  of  persons,  but  the 
movement  did  not  make  much  progress  though :  “  The  develop¬ 
ment  among  the  believers  in  my  presence,  is  very  slow ;  yea  with 
some  there  seems  to  be  more  progress  backward  than  forward,” 
he  wrote  to  Feisser.*^  When  in  May,  1848  de  Pinto  went  to  The 
Hague,  the  small  group  could  hardly  maintain  itself ;  some  of  the 
members  went  over  to  Mormonism,  others  became  Darbists  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Feisser  travelled  more  than  once  to  Zutfen 
he  could  not  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  Zutfen  church. 

In  1849  Feisser  moved  to  Nieuwe  Pekcla,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  do  more.^®  There  he  and  Arend  Speelman  meditated 
on  the  Word  of  God  each  Sunday  morning.  Feisser  engaged  in 
missionary  work  and  soon  a  congregation  was  established.  In 
September,  1850  Feisser  went  to  Amsterdam,  invited  by  Tekelen- 
burg  and  other  brethren  to  become  the  leader  of  the  church  there. 
Since  the  congregation  lacked  evangelistic  zeal,  Feisser  went  back  [ 
to  Nieuwe  Pekela  by  the  middle  of  October,  1850.  The  Amsterdam 
congregation  was  very  much  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  the  ( 
Darbists,  especially  in  the  years  1854-58.  From  1861  Tekelcnburg  ! 
was  again  leader  of  the  church  and  soon  he  drew  up  a  confession 
of  faith**;  noteworthy  is  Art.  11  that  forbids  the  taking  of  the 
oath  on  the  ground  of  Matt.  v.  34,  37  and  James  v.  12.  | 

In  April,  1863  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  visited  Holland,*®  but 
because  of  lack  of  time,  he  could  not  visit  the  brethren  in  Amster¬ 
dam  ;  yet  shortly  after  his  return  he  wrote  from  England  :  “  When 
you  are  faithful,  you  will  be  the  salt  of  this  country  in  the  coming 
years.  If  all  are  eager  in  planting  and  promoting  the  Truth,  your 

•®  Letter  of  De  Liefde  to  Feisser,  April  13,  1845. 

^  In  1846/47 ;  cf.  Wumkes  op.  cU. ;  p.  72.  1 

**  Rushbrooke,  o^.  cit. ;  p.  55. 

^Proeie  eener  heknopte  Belijdenis  van  Geloof;  cf.  Wumkes,  op.  cil. ;  ■ 

^Cf.  Weekblad  D4  Christen,  no.  390,  October  11,  1894.  | 
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I  number  will  certainly  increase.  Our  brother  Oncken  in  Germany 
may  be  an  encouraging  example  to  you.  His  success  may  inspire 
you  to  zeal  and  steadfastness.”®^  With  great  joy  Feisser  came  to 
read  the  letter.  The  tie  with  the  Germans  was  no  longer  as 
strong  as  it  was  before :  their  confession  of  faith  he  could  not 
approve  of  and  he  felt  more  attracted  by  English  Baptists  toward 
the  end  of  his  life®* :  “  I  do  not  think  that  the  fellowship  with 
them  (the  Germans)  can  be  maintained  in  the  end  .  .  .  they  stand 
wholly  on  the  ‘  Afgescheiden  ’  (i.e.  Calvinistic)  point  of  view,  as 
it  is  here  in  our  country  and  they  do  not  distinguish  sufficiently 
between  Old  and  New.”“ 

Because  of  his  weak  health  Feisser  withdrew  more  and  more 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life  and  on  June  2,  1865,  he  died.  That 
Baptists  in  Holland  still  do  regard  him  as  their  spiritual  father 
and  distinguished  pioneer  no  one  can  deny  :  his  life  and  work  were 
of  great  importance. 

Relations  with  England  and  Germany 

The  Baptists  in  the  Netherlands  have  been  called  “a  plant 
from  their  own  soil,”  that  is  :  their  origin  is  essentially  “  Dutch.”®* 
Hardenberg,  op.  cit. ;  p.  5.  Cf.  also  Wumkes,  op.  cit.;  p.  1, 

We  have  already  seen  that  men  like  Feisser  and  de  Liefde  had 
come  to  doubt  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  indeed  had  done 
away  with  the  practice,  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
German  Baptists.  It  has  been  noticed  also  that  German  Baptists 
were  too  "  narrow  ”  in  life  and  doctrine  for  de  Liefde.  Feisser 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  life  turned  more  and  more  from  his 
German  friends,  whose  confession  of  faith  he  could  not  approve 
?  of ;  he  sympathised  more  with  the  Baptist  tradition  as  found  in 
I  America  and  England,  where  he  found  a  spirit  of  freedom  that 

I  seemed  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  and  practices 

1  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet,  German  influence  cannot  be  denied; 
['  but  Feisser  was  not  the  representative  of  the  “  German  ”  school. 
1  German  influence  definitely  entered  the  Northern  Netherlands, 

[  when  Peter  Johannes  de  Neui  came  to  Holland®®;  de  Neui  was  a 
f  native  of  Ditzumerverlaat  near  Weener  in  Ost-Friesland,  a  few 
kilometres  east  from  the  Dutch  border.  He  studied  half  a  year 
in  Hamburg,  where  Oncken  and  Kobner  became  his  teachers  and 
then  went  to  Franeker  in  Friesland,®*  where  he  founded  a  Baptist 

•*  Letter  to  Amsterdam ;  cited  by  Wumkes,  op.  cit. ;  p.  91. 

■2  Cf .  Wumkes.  op  cit. ;  p.  17. 

Letter  to  Tekelenburg  in  Oct./Nov.,  1864;  cited  by  Wumkes,  op  cit.; 

I  P.  37. 

“A  biographical  sketch  has  been  written  by  Wumkes  in  his  It  Ftyske 
RdutU  yn  portretten,  Sneetc  1911;  pp.  195ff. 

See  on  De  Neui  in  Franeker:  Wumkes,  op.  cit.',  pp.  142ff. ;  chapter 
vi.  "De  opkomst  der  Franeker  Gemeente." 
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church,  thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  After  the  church  had  i 
been  firmly  established,  de  Neui  entered  into  contact  with  the  \ 
brethren  in  Amsterdam  with  whom  he  wanted  to  be  united.  The  I 
Amsterdam  church,  however,  wanted  to  wait,  until  de  Neui  had  1 
translated  the  German  confession  of  faith  that  had  already  been  | 
accepted  in  Franeker.  Also  with  Stadskanaal — now  one  of  the 
biggest  congregations  in  Holland,  and  more  or  less  the  direct 
result  of  Feisser’s  work  in  Gasselter-Nijveen— contact  was  made ;  ' 

ultimately  de  Neui  hoped  to  unite  Franeker,  Stadskanaal  and 
Amsterdam  in  the  German  Union. 

De  Neui  found  an  opponent  in  Hendrikadius  Zwaantinus 
Kloekers;  he  had  been  a  missionary  in  Shanghai.  Under  the 
influence  of  English  Baptists  he  was  baptized  ( 1858)  and  went  to 
London.  There  he  was  appointed  a  missionary  by  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  and  sent  back  to  China.  After  a  few  years 
he  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Stadskanaal  in  December,  1866.  Kloekers  now  opposed 
the  attempts  by  de  Neui  to  bring  Franeker,  Amsterdam  and  Stad¬ 
skanaal  into  the  German  “  Bund,”  and  seriously  warned  the 
brethren  against  the  German  Baptists’  Calvinism  and  their  doctrine 
of  predestination,  “  as  it  has  been  established  and  accepted  by  the 
Reformed  Fathers,  following  Calvin  who  in  turn  was  a  follower 
of  Augustine.  .  .  He  felt  attracted  more  by  American  and 
English  Baptists,  where  the  doctrine  of  general  or  unlimited 
atonement  had  become  “  opinio  communis  ”  more  than  in 
Germany.®® 

On  May  26,  1869,  a  conference  of  the  Baptist  churches  of 
Amsterdam,  Franeker  and  Stadskanaal  was  held  in  Franeker;  the 
congregations  of  Hanswehrum  and  Ihren,  both  in  Ost-Friesland, 
had  also  sent  their  representatives.  Item  16  on  the  agenda  was  a  I 
proposal  by  these  German  churches  ;  they  asked  the  Dutch  Baptists 
to  approve  of  the  German  confession,*  but  Stadskanaal,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Kloekers,  declared  that,  though  they  highly  esteemed 
such  men  like  Kobner  and  Oncken,*®  they  wanted  to  remain  inde¬ 
pendent.  So  Dutch  Baptists  refused  to  sign  the  German  confession, 
while  they  did  not  become  members  of  the  “  Bund  ” ;  only  a  kind  * 
of  alliance  was  established,  leaving,  however  the  Baptists  in 
Holland  and  in  Germany  entirely  independent  from  one 
another. 

Kloeker’s  heart’s  desire  was  fulfilled,  when  on  January  26,  1881, 
in  Foxhol  the  Union  of  Baptist  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  was 

^'^Weekb'ad  De  Christen,  September  15,  1883. 

®®Cf.  Wumkes,  op  cit.;  pp.  172/173.  [ 

3®  Ghubenshekenninis  uiui  Constitution;  translated  by  De  Neui  into 
Dutch  and  published  at  Franeker,  1870.  I 

Cf.  Wumkes,  op  .cit. ;  pp.  173/174.  1 
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founded.*^  The  Union  ultimately  became  a  member  of  the  German 
"  Bund  ”  for  a  time,  though  she  kept  her  independence.^  From 
that  time  on  Dutch  students  have  been  partly  educated  in  the 
Hamburg  Predigerseminar.  At  present  nearly  half  of  the  Dutch 
pastors  received  their  education  in  Hamburg,  the  other  half  in 
Scandinavia,  England,  America,  or  at  Dutch  universities. 

Jan  A.  Brandsma. 


Citrman  Protestants  Face  the  Social  Question.  Vol.  1.  The  Con¬ 
servative  Phase,  1815-1871,  by  William  O.  Shanahan.  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  $6.75.) 

This  substantial  volume  of  over  400  pages  is  tlie  first  part  of  a 
study  which  the  author,  an  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  University,  hopes  to  carry  forward  to  1933.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  revolt  against  Christianity  which  has  occurred 
in  Europe  since  the  French  Revolution  and  seeks  to  provide  a 
detailed  account  of  how  German  Protestantism  reacted  to  the  effects 
of  industriaUsm.  Clear,  objective  and  well-documented,  it  will 
prove  a  useful  reference  book  for  those  who  would  know  more  of 
the  work  and  background  of  men  like  Johann  Heinrich  Wichem 
(1808-71),  the  founder  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  and  the  Inner  Mission, 
and  Friedrich  von  Bodelschwingl  (1831-1910),  as  well  as  of  Wilhelm 
Weitling  (1808-71),  the  most  eminent  German  socialist  prior  to 
1848.  Full  treatment  of  the  Blumhardts,  father  and  son,  and  of  the 
influence  of  Bismarck,  is  reserved  for  later  treatment.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  tragic  gulf  developed  between  the  churches  and 
the  continent^  proletariat,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lutheranism 
did  not  produce  those  who  tried  to  make  the  religion  of  the  state 
church  more  living,  effective  and  relevant  to  changing  social  con¬ 
ditions.  Why  did  they  fail?  The  sequel  to  this  volume  and  the 
author’s  conclusions  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Cf .  Wumkes,  op.  cit. ;  p.  245. 

Protokoll  und  Referatc  der  15.  Bmdes-Konferenz  gehalten  von  den 
Abgeordneten  der  Deutschen  Baptistengemeinden  eu  Homburg-EUbeck 
(from  2A/2H  August,  1891) ;  Hamburg,  1891 ;  pp.  13/14. 


John  Hooper  and  the  Origins 
of  Puritanism 

{Continued) 

'  I  'HE  journey  from  Zurich  to  London  took  the  Hoopers  and 
’  1  their  party  seven  weeks.  Their  way  lay  through  Basle  and 
then  down  the  Rhine  to  the  sea.  The  party  was  joined  at  Basle 
by  Martin  Micron,®*  a  Flemish  physician,  in  exile  on  account  of 
his  Protestant  beliefs  and  now  bound  for  England.  At  Strasbourg 
Hooper  found  that  Bucer  was  about  to  leave  for  an  unknown 
destination — a  refugee  in  the  face  of  the  Interim  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  was  forcing  upon  his  empire.  Although  Hooper 
did  not  at  that  time  know  of  Bucer’s  destination  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  it,  for  Bucer®*  too  was  on  his  way  to  England.  In  Cologne 
the  party  came  across  Jan  Utenhove  who,  like  Micron,  was  an 
exile  from  Ghent  on  account  of  his  faith.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Hooper  wrote  to  Bullinger  commending  Utenhove  to  him  that 
he  may  “observe  the  mode  of  administering  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
which,  as  it  is  most  simple  among  you,  so  is  it  most  pure.”®*  We 
shall  meet  Utenhove  again  in  England. 

As  Hooper  neared  England  the  rumours  of  what  was  going 
on  there  reached  him  and  the  news  did  not  please  him.  Peter 
Martyr®®  and  Bernadino  Ochino®®  were  there,  neither  of  whom  it 
seem^  were  in  line  with  the  Zurich  teaching  to  which  Hooper 
hoped  to  convert  England,  although  they  were  certainly  not 
Lutherans  as  Hooper  suggested.®'^  Further  news  reached  him  that 
Bucer  had  now  arrived  in  England  but  that  John  A’Lasco®*  was  no 
longer  there.  This  was  a  double  blow,  for  Hooper  had  already  been 
in  conflict  with  Bucer  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  whilst 
A’Lasco,  who  was  at  that  time  a  Zwinglian,  would  have  been  a 
strong  supporter.  The  prospect  for  Hooper  in  England  was  un¬ 
certain  and  as  he  neared  his  destination  letters  went  to  Bullinger 
and  to  Pellican®®  asking  for  copies  of  their  writings  and  sermons. 
This  request  occurs  in  almost  every  letter  that  Hooper  wrote  to 
Zurich.  He  was  concerned  that  if  he  was  to  fire  the  artillery  in 
England  the  ammunition  should  be  made  in  Zurich.  It  was  a 
determined,  if  somewhat  apprehensive.  Hooper  that  landed  in 
London  on  May  16th,  1549.  The  exile  had  come  home  and  lost  no 
time  in  setting  about  his  mission. 
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V.  Hooper  in  London 

His  first  experiences  were  scarcely  encouraging.  He  carried  a 
letter  from  Bullinger  to  Cranmer  and  delivered  it  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  The  reception  was  cold.  “  He  did  not  vouchsafe  a  single 
word  either  respecting  yourself  or  your  most  godly  church,”^®® 
wrote  Hooper  to  Bullinger  on  May  31st.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  Bucer  had  just  arrived  in  England  and  was  already  at  Cran- 
mer’s  elbow.  In  addition  Hooper  had  already  become  involved  in  a 
controversy  over  his  claim  that  equal  liberty  of  divorce  should  be 
allowed  both  to  the  man  and  woman  on  the  occasion  of  adultery 

The  situation  he  found  in  English  church  practice  did  not 
help  matters.  Things  were  far  indeed  from  Hoopers  ideal.  It  is 
true  that  England  under  the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
had  moved  a  considerable  way  towards  the  institution  of  Protestant 
doctrine  and  practice  in  the  years  since  the  death  of  Henry  VIII, 
but  nothing  like  far  enough  for  the  Zurich  sympathisers.  On  June 
4th,  1549,  Richard  Hilles,  the  merchant,  now  in  England  wrote : 

“  We  have  an  uniform  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  Nurenberg  churches 
and  some  of  those  in  Saxony,  for  they  do  not  yet  feel  inclined  to 
adopt  your  rites  respecting  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.”^® 
The  1M9  Prayer  Book  had  recently  been  published  in  which  the 
eucharistic  service  carried  the  title  “  The  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Holy  Communion,  commonly  called  the  Mass  ”  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  concerning  the  celebrating  priest  was  “  The  priest  that  shall 
execute  the  Holy  Ministry  shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture  appoin¬ 
ted  for  that  ministration;  that  is  to  say,  a  white  alb  plain  with  a 
vestment  or  cope  .  .  .”  In  addition,  the  Prayer  Book  instructed  the 
priest  to  stand  “  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar.”  The  retention  of  the 
word  ‘  mass,’  the  vestments,  and  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  an  altar  would  not  be  pleasing  to  the  Zurich  supporters.  Hooper 
discovered  also  that  the  liberty  of  preaching  was  limited  by  the 
bishops,  of  whom  by  no  means  all  were  favourable  towards  the  idea 
of  reform  in  doctrine  and  practice  and  very  few,  if  any,  were  in¬ 
clined  towards  the  more  radical  reforms  desired  by  Hooper.  But 
Hooper  was  not  daunted.  Before  long  he  had  got  himself  attached 
as  a  chaplain  to  the  household  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  if  he  could  not  preach,  why  then  he  would  lecture. 
This  is  what  he  did,  probably  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  and  he  did  it  with 
enthusiasm  and  success.  He  told  Bullinger :  “  I  myself  too,  as  my 
slender  abilities  will  allow  me,  having  compassion  upon  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  my  brethren,  read  a  public  lecture  twice  in  the  day  to  so 
numerous  an  audience  that  the  church  cannot  contain  them.”^® 
It  is  clear  that  Hooper  lectured  on  various  books  of  the  Bible 
and  that  his  concern  was  that  the  people  should  hear  the  gospel — 
yet  hear  it  “  Zurich  fashion.”  Martin  Micron,  who  was  of  course  a 
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strong  supporter  of  Hooper,  gives  a  picture  of  the  English  situation 
as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Zurich  party.^®*  The  evan¬ 
gelical  gospel  is  no  more  than  an  ember,  the  bishops  are  asleep,  the 
nobility  fight  and  the  common  people  are  corrupt.  The  Lord  must 
send  out  faithful  labourers  into  His  vineyard.  But  John  Hooper  is 
there  and  seems  to  be  fanning  the  ember  of  true  doctrine  into  a 
blaze  by  his  teaching.  Writing  to  Pellican  in  Zurich,  Micron  said 
of  Hooper’s  lectures  :  “  But  good  God,  what  a  concourse  of  people, 
how  many  lives  have  been  changed  .  .  .,  many  enemies  of  the  gospel 
return  to  discretion.  If  the  Lord  God,  in  His  great  goodness,  in¬ 
creases  His  Spirit  in  Hooper,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  the 
future  Zwingli  of  England.”  Hooper’s  mission  had  begun  in  earnest. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  became  involved  in  controversy.  He 
was  involved  almost  inevitably,  in  a  clash  with  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Edmund  Bonner,^®®  in  whose  diocese  he  was  lecturing,  and 
who  viewed  with  horror  the  spread  of  reformed  doctrine  and 
practice  in  England.  But  the  clash  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
instigated  so  much  by  Hooper’s  preaching  as  by  Bonner’s.  The 
Grey  friars’  Chronicle  records  that  on  Sept.  1st,  1549,  Edmund 
Bonner  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  and  afterwards  was  accused  before 
the  Council  by  two  people,  a  minister  named  William  Latimer  and 
John  Hooper  himself.^®®  Martin  Micron  makes  plain  the  basis  of 
the  accusation  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger.  “  The  Bishop  of  London 
preached  on  the  1st  September  at  St.  Paul’s  to  a  most  numerous 
congregation,  and  maintained  with  all  his  might  the  corporal  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  Hooper  had  strenuously  opposed 
in  that  day’s  lecture.  The  same  bishop  was  ordered  in  his  sermon 
to  inform  the  people,  that  the  king  is  no  less  to  be  obeyed  as  a  boy, 
than  if  he  were  an  old  man,  and  that  his  decrees  possessed  the  same 
authority.  The  bishop  omitted  to  do  this.”^®’  It  appears  that  some 
of  those  in  opposition  to  the  Reformation  during  Edward  Vi’s 
reign  adopted  the  position  that  laws  made  during  the  minority  of 
a  king  were  invalid.^®®  It  is  easy  to  imagine  Hooper,  knowing  that 
Bonner  was  supposed  to  make  this  declaration,  seizing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  its  omission  to  gain  influence  with  the  authorities  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  the  Council  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  silencing 
Bonner,  and  according  to  the  Greyfriars’  Chronicle,  Cranmer  was 
responsible  for  putting  Hooper  up  to  preach  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross 
where  “he  sooke  much  against  the  Bishop  of  London.”^®®  By  the 
end  of  September,  1549,  Bonner  was  in  prison  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  to  find  Micron  recording  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  had  become  somewhat  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
Hooper.^^®  The  latter  might  clearly  be  a  useful  instrument  in 
certain  circumstances. 

Hooper  did  not  clash  only  with  the  Romanist  sympathisers. 
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He  complained  that  his  lectures  were  disturbed  by  the  Anabaptists 
who  attended  in  large  numbers.  It  is  clear  that  these  Anabaptists 
had  a  defective  Christology  which  became  known  as  Hoffmann- 
ite.^^^  Hooper  indicated  that  they  denied  altogether  that  Christ 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  according  to  the  flesh,  and  said  also 
that  they  believed  that  a  man  who  is  reconciled  to  God  is  without 
sin.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hooper  seems  to  have  been  very 
successful  in  dealing  with  these  Anabaptists,  for  not  only  did  he 
write  a  pamphlet  against  them  but  he  also  was  sent  down  to  Kent 
and  Essex  to  deal  with  strong  groups  of  Anabaptists  there.^“  It  is 
certain  that  Hooper’s  lectures  were  anything  but  orderly  and  quiet 
and  it  is  recorded  that  one,  Edward  Underhill,  became  known  as 
“  Hooper’s  champion  ”  on  account  of  his  defence  of  Hooper  against 
“  raylynge  billis  cast  into  the  pulpitt.”^*^ 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1549  Hooper’s  progress  and  safety  be¬ 
came  endangered  by  the  fall  from  power  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  joined  Bonner  in  prison.  The  man  behind  this 
change  was  the  unscrupulous  Earl  of  Warwick,  later  created  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  For  a  brief  period  Hooper  was  uncertain 
which  way  this  new  Protector  would  jump.  If  it  had  been  towards 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  Romanist  doctrine  and  men  like  Bonner 
were  set  free,  then  Hooper  had  no  illusions  as  to  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  If  Bonner  is  restored  to  his  bishopric  then,  says  Hooper,  “  I 
•shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  restored  to  my  country  and  my  father  which 
is  in  heaven.”^*^^  But  although  all  lecturing  and  preaching  was 
stopped  temporarily,  permission  to  continue  was  soon  restored,  and 
it  tecame  plain  that  Warwick  was  going  to  look  with  favour  on  the 
Protestant  party  and  notably  on  extreme  Protestants  like  Hooper. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1549,  seven  months  after  his  arrival 
from  Zurich,  Hooper’s  influence  in  high  places  had  increased 
greatly.  He  can  claim  that  Cranmer  “  is  now  very  friendly  to¬ 
wards  myself  ”  and  that  there  are  now  “  more  favourers  of  God’s 
word  in  his  majesty’s  Council  who  with  activity  and  courage  defend 
the  cause  of  Christ.”  It  is  interesting  to  discover  Hooper  report¬ 
ing  that  Cranmer  now  had  some  articles  of  religion  to  which  he 
required  all  preachers  and  lecturers  in  divinity  to  subscribe. 
Whether  these  articles  were  a  first  draft  of  the  42  articles  which 
were  to  appear  three  years  later  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  They 
may  well  have  been,  especially  as  we  shall  see,  when  Hooper  pro¬ 
duced  some  articles  for  his  diocese  in  Gloucester  in  1550  he  antici¬ 
pated  several  of  the  42.  The  article  which  dealt  with  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  reckoned  by  Hooper  to  be  satisfactory.  As  far  as 
Cranmer’s  personal  opinion  is  concerned  Hooper  can  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  “  now  as  I  hope.  Master  Bullinger  and  Canterbury 
entertain  the  same  opinions.”^^*  Whether  Hooper  was  right  or  not 
is  very  difficult  to  say,  for  even  today,  four  hundred  years  later,  the 
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question  as  to  Cranmer’s  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  still  being 
actively  argued.  In  addition  to  Cranmer,  Hooper  has  by  personal 
contacts  discovered  that  there  are  six  or  seven  other  bishops  who 
“  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  with  as  much  clearness  and  piety  as  one  could  desire.”^*’^ 
So  far  so  good.  But  Hooper  has  his  eyes  on  no  less  a  figure  than  the 
young  king,  Edward  VI.  The  time  was  ripe  for  influence  to  be 
brought  to  bear  directly  on  the'  king  and  how  better  than  by  the 
dedication  of  a  book  to  him  by  Bullinger.  This  suggestion  Hooper 
passed  on  to  his  Zurich  friend.^^ 

The  Sermons  on  Jonah 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  5th,  1550,  as  Hooper  was  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  Bullinger,  a  summons  came  for  him  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  When  Hooper  returned  after  the  interview 
and  took  up  his  pen  to  continue  his  letter  it  was  with  great  excite¬ 
ment  that  he  told  his  friend  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  Cranmer, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  and  Council,  to  preach  before  the  king 
once  a  week  during  Lent.^^®  It  was  the  practice  to  have  a  sermon 
preached  at  court  each  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  Lent. 
Hooper  had  been  chosen  to  preach  on  Wednesdays  and  Ponet  on 
Fridays.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for  which  Hooper  must  have 
been  waiting,  and  it  was  one  which  he  seized  with  both  hands  to 
further  his  mission.  He  took  for  his  subject  the  book  of  Jonah 
because,  he  told  Bullinger,  “  it  will  enable  me  freely  to  touch  upon 
the  duties  of  individuals.”^®  These  sermons  on  Jonah^^^  although 
trying  the  patience  of  the  reader  with  their  numerous  digressions, 
deserve  to  be  studied.  They  contain  in  summary  form  Hooper’s 
manifesto  for  the  reformation  of  England  according  to  the  Zurich 
practices.  As  Latimer  had  done  before  him,  so  Hooper  attacked 
the  social  and  economic  evils  of  his  age,  but  his  chief  concern  was 
to  present  to  his  influential  congregation  his  ideal  of  the  reformed 
church  in  England.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  seven 
sermons  preached  before  the  king  contain  the  heart  of  Hooper’s 
beliefs  and  that  what  he  preached  to  the  king  and  his  court  was  the 
same  message  that  he  had  preached  to  the  crowds  of  London 
citizens  at  Paul’s  Cross.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  quote  extensively 
from  his  sermons,  but  it  is  worth  recalling  and  illustrating  once 
again  how  faithfully  Hooper  had  learnt  the  theological  les^ns  of 
Zurich. 

The  authority  for  doctrine  and  practice  is  the  Bible. 

"  And  this  note,  Christian  reader,  that  the  prophet  calleth  false  and 
vain  religion  vanity.  So  judge  thou  of  every  religion  that  it  not  con¬ 
tained  within  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  nothing  else  than  vanity,  from 
whencesoever  it  cometh.” 
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**For  Christ  was  and  is  wisdom  of  the  father,  and  the  apostles  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  that  brought  them  into  all  truth :  therefore  it 
must  needs  follow,  their  doings  and  ministration  to  be  most  perfect, 

holy  and  religious.”^22 

The  task  of  the  Christian  man  is  to  keep  his  side  of  the 
covenant. 

*'  But  what  thing,  after  the  right  judgment  of  the  Scripture,  chiefly 
pleaseth  God?  Obedience:  that  is  to  say,  when  every  man  in  hii 
state  and  his  vocation  doth  the  thing  he  is  commanded  to  do;  as  it  is 
written  1  Samuel  13*1  desire  obedience,  and  not  sacrifice 

As  for  the  comments  of  the  sermons  on  the  Lord’s  Supper — 
they  are  legion.  Hooper  must  have  strained  the  patience  of  his 
hearers  by  his  interminable  discussions  on  the  phrase  “  this  is  my 
body.”  It  was  in  these  sermons  that  Hooper  made  his  demand  for 
a  simple  form  of  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  the 
congregation  sitting  around  the  simple  table. 

These  points  we  have  noted  in  detail  earlier,  but  certainly  the 
pronouncement  in  these  sermons  which  caused  most  stir  and  had 
the  most  immediate  and  far-reaching  consequences  was  his  attack 
on  an  oath  and  on  vestments.  These  had  been  prescribed  in  the 
Ordinal  published  in  1549  by  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  Hooper 
said : 

**  I  happened  to  see  of  late  a  certain  book  for  the  making  of  deacons, 
priests  aqd  bishops,  wherein  is  required  an  oath  by  saints;  whereat  I 
did  not  a  little  wonder.  ...  I  am  led  to  think  it  to  be  the  fault  of 
the  corrector  in  the  printing,  for  two  causes :  one  is,  because  in  the 
oath  for  the  bishop  is  no  mention  made  of  any  saints;  the  other  cause 
is.  that  in  the  same  book  the  minister  must  confess,  at  the  receiving  of 
his  vocaion,  that  the  book  of  God,  the  Holy  Scripture,  to  be  perfect 
and  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  man,  yet  do  I  much  marvel  that  in 
the  same  book  it  is  appointed,  that  he  that  will  be  admitted  to  the 
ministry  of  God’s  word  or  his  sacraments,  must  come  in  white  vest¬ 
ments;  which  seemeth  to  repugn  plainly  with  the  former  doctrine  that 
confessed  the  only  Word  of  God  to  be  sufficient.  And  sure  I  am,  they 
have  not  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  thus  a  minister  should  be  apparel- 
kd,  nor  yet  in  the  primitive  and  best  church."^24 

The  immediate  result  of  this  sermon  was  a  summons  to  Hooper 
to  appear  before  the  Council.  Cranmer  reprimanded  him  severely 
for  his  censure  of  the  oath.  It  was  not  in  fact  a  printer’s  error,  but 
may  quite  possibly  have  been  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
pilers.  Nevertheless  the  Ordinal  was  issued  with  the  authority  of 
the  bishops  and  any  challenge  to  any  part  of  the  book  constituted  a 
challenge  to  their  authority.  There  was  a  long  argument  between 
Hooper  and  the  bishops.  This  was  but  a  prelude  of  things  to  come. 
It  was  an  indication  of  the  different  points  of  view  taken  by  Hooper 
and  by  the  bishops.  Hooper’s  idea  of  reformation  was  uncomprom¬ 
ising  and  absolute — only  the  doctrine  and  practice  recorded  in  the 
Word  of  God  were  permissible. 
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Other  Influences  supporting  Hooper 

(a)  Henry  Bullinger.  Although  Bullinger  never  visited  Eng¬ 
land — indeed  it  seems  he  scarcely  left  Zurich  during  his  whole 
lifetime — he  carried  on  a  considerable  correspondence  with 
Englishmen  and  with  foreigners  in  England  from  the  early  1540s 
until  his  death  in  1575.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  Bullinger 
was  in  close  touch  with  Peter  Martyr,  the  Regius  Professor  at 
Oxford  and  with  a  group  of  Swiss  students  studying  in  that  univer¬ 
sity  and  acting  as  his  “  personal  representatives  ”  in  England.  He  also 
corresponded  with  Richard  Cox,  tutor  to  the  king  and  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  University.  Bullinger’s  contact  with  the  ill-fated  Lady 
Jane  Grey  is  well  known  and  her  letters  to  him,  written  in  perfect 
handwriting,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Zurich  Library.  He  also  knew 
her  father,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  later  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
dedicated  his  fifth  Decade  of  sermons  to  him. 

We  have  already  noted  Hooper’s  request  that  Bullinger  should 
dedicate  a  book  to  Edward  VI.  Bullinger  obeyed  with  a  dedication 
of  his  third  and  fourth  Decades  of  sermons  to  the  king.  When  the 
young  king  came  to  read  the  dedication  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  series  of  Decades  he  would  find  that  the  theme  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  was  familiar  and  was  one  which  he  had  certainly  heard  many 
times  before  from  Hooper  and  others. 

“  I  dare  boldly  avow,  that  those  kings  shall  flourish  and  be  in  happy 
case  which  wholly  give  and  submit  themselves  and  their  kingdom  to 
Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  mightiest  prince  and 
monarch  of  all,  and  themselves  his  vassals,  subjects  and  servants; 
which,  finally,  do  not  follow  in  all  their  affairs  their  own  mind  and 
judgment,  the  laws  of  men  that  are  contrary  to  God’s  commandments 
.  .  .  but  do  both  themselves  follow  the  very  laws  of  the  mightiest  king 
and  eternal  monarch,  and  also  cause  them  to  be  followed  throughout 
all  their  kingdom  reforming  both  themselves  and  all  theirs  by  the  rule 
of  God’s  holy  word.”^** 

The  king  received  this  book  favourably  and  another  of  Bullinger’s 
correspondents,  Bartholomew  Traheron,  informed  him  that  the 
king  “  both  loves  you  and  acknowledges  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be 
exceedingly  well  established  among  you.”“®  Before  the  year  1550 
was  out  these  sermons  had  been  translated  into  English.*” 

Encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception,  Bullinger  followed 
up  with  a  still  more  explicit  statement  in  the  dedication  of  the 
fourth  Decade  of  his  sermons  to  Edward.  He  wrote  : 

“  neither  are  they  worthy  to  be  heard,  who  think  that  the  canonical 
scriptures  are  not  plain  enough,  full  enough,  or  sufficient  enough,  to 
minister  a  perfect  platform  of  reformation.  .  .  .  Proceed,  therefore, 
proceed,  most  holy  king  to  imitate  the  most  godly  princes  and  the 
infallible  rule  of  the  holy  scripture.  Proceed,  I  say,  without  staying 
for  man’s  authority,  by  the  most  true  and  absolute  instrument  of 
truth,  the  book  of  God’s  most  holy  word,  to  reform  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  England.”*** 
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Thus  was  the  weight  of  Bullinger’s  personal  influence  thrown  into 
the  scale  in  the  support  of  Hooper  and  his  mission. 

{b)  The  Strangers’  Church.  The  second  influence  was  a  group 
of  foreign  exiles  in  London.  The  leader,  and  the  most  influential 
of  this  group,  was  John  A’Lasco  who  returned  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  1550  and  who  is  known  to  have  had  “a  high  regard” 
for  Ziirich.^*®  With  A’Lasco  were  Martin  Micron,  Jan  Utenhove 
and  Richard  Vauville.  The  members  of  this  group  were  all  strong 
and  consistent  supporters  of  Hooper  and  in  return  sought  his  help. 
A’Lasco’s  desire  was  to  be  able  to  establish  a  foreigner’s  church  in 
London.  A  letter  is  preserved  from  A’Lasco  to  Utenhove  asking 
him  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  Hooper,  seemingly  to  discuss 
matters  connected  with  the  founding  of  such  a  church.^®®  There  is 
a  postscript  from  Hooper  added  to  the  original  letter  accepting  the 
invitation  to  this  meeting.  That  Hooper  would  help  them  if  he  could 
was  to  be  expected.  His  connections  with  the  would-be  leaders  of 
the  Strangers’  Church  were  closer  than  is  sometimes  realised. 
Martin  Micron  was  very  friendly  with  the  Hoopers  and  lived  with 
them  in  London  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  together  in  May, 
1549  until  the  autumn  of  1550.  Jan  Utenhove  had  also  lived  for  a 
time  with  the  Hooper  family  and  Richard  Vauville  had  married 
Anne  Hooper's  maid  Joanna.  Hooper  was  of  course  known  to  John 
A’Lasco  and  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  close  personal  friend¬ 
ship  before  this  meeting  in  London,  it  is  clear  that  they  found  each 
other  kindred  spirits.  Then  again,  apart  from  his  personal  connec¬ 
tions  with  these  leaders  who  desired  to  gain  a  charter  for  the 
Strangers’  Church,  Hooper  would,  of  course,  also  find  a  theological 
kinship.  These  men  all  were  sympathetic  towards  the  teaching  and 
the  practice  of  Hooper’s  beloved  Zurich  church,  and  no  doubt 
Hooper  saw  that  if  a  church  could  be  set  up  in  London  which 
showed  in  practice  the  ideas  which  he  had  been  preaching  so  vigor¬ 
ously  for  the  last  year,  then  the  authorities  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
impressed.  Hooper  saw  in  the  Strangers’  Church  and  its  ministers 
a  very  real  ally  in  his  mission. 

When  this  application  for  a  charter  came  to  the  Council  in 
July,  1550,  Hooper’s  influence  on  the  Council  was  fairly  strong 
and,  as  Cranmer  also  seems  to  have  favoured  the  project,  the  charter 
for  the  church  was  issued  on  July  24th.'®^  This  charter  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  them  to  institute  a  pure  ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacra¬ 
ments  according  to  the  apostolic  form — and  more  remarkable  still, 
this  Strangers’  Church  was  to  be  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  bishops,  notably 
Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  in  whose  diocese  the  church  lay,  objected 
to  the  plan.  Ridley  himself  tended  towards  extremes  in  reform. 
When  he  had  been  Bishop  of  Rochester  he  had  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  one  who  replaced  altars  by  tables.  On  his  translation 
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to  London  in  April,  1550,  to  replace  the  imprisoned  Bonner  he 
continued  this  work.  Hooper  had  welcomed  him  as  an  ally  although 
claiming  that  the  replacement  of  altars  in  London  had  begun 
before  Ridley’s  arrival.^  But  now  this  same  Ridley  was  objecting 
to  two  challenges  to  his  episcopal  authority.  Both  these  challenges 
were  connected  with  Hooper.  One  was  this  charter  for  the  Strang- 
gers’  Church  with  Hooper  in  the  background.  The  other  was  the 
vestment  controversy  in  which  Hooper  played  the  leading  role.  It 
was  not  until  Ridley  could  see  success  in  his  resistance  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  latter  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  A’Lasco’s 
Strangers’  Church  were  finally  removed. 

The  Vestment  Controversy 

•  No  essay  on  Hooper  can  be  complete  without  some  treatment 
of  the  Vestment  Controversy.  It  was  in  this  controversy  that  the 
ultimate  logic  of  Hooper’s  principles  was  first  clearly  seen,  and  we, 
looking  back,  can  discern  that  it  wais  clearly  a  portent  of  things  to 
come  in  English  church  history. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  full  history  of  the  controversy, 
which  dragged  on  for  nearly  a  year.  We  are  concerned  simply  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  events  and  to  indicate  Hooper’s  principles  in 
acting  as  he  did.  The  first  move  which  led  to  this  controversy  came 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  sermons  preached  by  Hooper  before  the 
king  in  Lent.  At  the  end  of  these  sermons,  at  Easter,  the  Council, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  king,  offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  to 
Hooper.  Hooper  refused  this  office  “  on  many  accounts  ”  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  “  impious  oath  ”  which  the  bishop  was  compelled 
to  take  at  his  installation,  and  of  the  “  Aaronic  vestments  ”  which 
the  bishops  had  to  wear  not  only  when  administering  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  but  also  at  public  worship.^® 

The  oath  to  which  Hooper  objected  was  that  of  the  king’s 
supremacy — not  that  he  objected  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  as  such 
— But  his  objection  was  that  the  oath  ended  “  so  help  me  God,  all 
saints  and  the  holy  evangelist.”  This  oath,  prescribed  by  the 
Ordinal  of  1549,  which  was  issued  by  the  episcopal  authority,  had 
already  involved  Hooper  in  a  clash  with  Cranmer  as  we  have  seen. 
Hooper  now  flatly  refused  to  swear  by  saints. 

Hooper,  in  addition,  objected  to  wearing  all  forms  of  clerical 
vestment.  The  vestments  to  which  he  objected  were  those  then  in 
use  in  England.^®  These  were,  for  the  priest  or  deacon  officiating 
at  services  other  than  mass,  a  loose  white  gown  or  surplice.  When 
officiating  at  mass,  however,  they  replaced  the  surplice  by  a  tighter 
fitting  alb  and  over  this  they  put  a  gown  with  a  cross  embroidered 
on  the  back.  For  wear  outside  the  church  the  priest  or  deacon 
usually  wore  a  black  gown  and  a  four-cornered  hat.  Bishops  wore 
a  scarlet  overgown  called  a  Chimere  with  white  linen  sleeves  and 
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underneath  it,  instead  of  the  surplice,  a  white  garment  called  a 
rochet. 

These  two  objections  of  Hooper’s  reached  the  ears  of  the 
king  and  on  May  15th,  1550.  Hooper  was  called  before  the  Council 
to  state  why  he  should  refuse  this  call  to  a  bishopric.  The  ensuing 
discussion  in  the  Council  centred  on  vestments.  There  was  a  long 
and  stormy  debate  on  the  matter  in  which  Hooper  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  lately  released  from  custody. 
Eventually  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  of  vestments  was  one  of 
indifference  and  the  inference  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  up 
to  each  individual  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  worn  or  not.^* 
This  point  of  view  was  carried  in  the  Council  chiefly,  it  seems,  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  influence  and  against  the  wishes  of  alinost 
all  the  bishops.^’  Nevertheless,  it  was  carried.  Hooper’s  point  was 
made  and  he  was  to  be  “  freed  from  all  defilement  of  supersti¬ 
tion,”^*  as  he  himself  puts  it,  in  his  acceptance  of  the  bishopric. 
The  Council  book  records  simply  “  at  Grenewiche  the  XVth  Maye 
1550.  Mr.  Hojjer  was  constituted  busshop  of  Gloucester.” Thus 
Hooper  was  now  a  bishop,  at  least  on  paper.  There  was  natural 
rejoicing  among  his  supporters  and  the  news  was  passed  to  Bullin- 
ger  in  Zurich,  who  noted  the  fact  of  Hooper’s  appointment  in  his 
diary and  passed  on  the  good  news  to  his  friends.  On  July  11th, 
for  example,  Bullinger  wrote  to  his  friend  Matthew  Erbius  that 
Hooper  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  that  “  great  things 
are  expected  from  him.”^*^ 

On  July  3rd  the  patent  for  the  bishopric  was  issued  recording 
“  grant  to  John  Hoper,  professor  of  theology,  of  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester.”  Hooper  appeared  before  the  king  and  Council  on 
July  20th  for  confirmation  of  the  grant,  and  the  question  of  the 
oath  of  supremacy  rose  again.  It  is  reported  that  the  king  seeing 
that  the  oath  required  the  recipient  to  swear  by  saints,  “  became 
much  excited  ”  and  said,  ”  what  wickedness  is  here.  Hooper?  ” 
Hooper  re-emphasised  his  arguments  that  a  man  should  swear  by 
God  alone  and  convinced  the  king,  who  struck  out  the  offending 
clause  with  his  own  pen.^**  King  Edward’s  own  personal  journal 
records  for  July  20th  ”  Houper  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucestre.”^** 
Once  again  it  seemed  that  Hooper’s  problems  were  settled,  but  he 
was  still  a  bishop  on  paper  only.  The  secular  authorities  had 
allowed  his  objections,  but  the  bishops  had  by  no  means  accepted 
the  matter  as  settled. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  wrote  to  Cranmer  on  July  23rd  on  behalf 
of  the  king  and  Council.  In  this  letter  Warwick  indicated  that 
Hooper  should  be  consecrated  without  the  use  of  the  oath.^“ 
Hooper  himself  took  this  letter  to  Cranmer.  Cranmer  presumably 
accepted  the  matter  of  the  oath  but  on  the  question  of  vestments 
he  referred  Hooper  to  Ridley  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
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actual  consecration.  Ridley  refused  to  use  any  other  form  of  conse¬ 
cration  than  that  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Parliament,  i.e. 
that  in  the  Ordinal  of  1549,  which  stated  that  the  elected  bishop 
should  wear  a  surplice  and  cope.  In  other  words  he  refused  to 
allow  the  authority  of  a  ceremony  put  out  by  the  bishops  to  be 
overruled  by  the  objections  of  one  man.  Hooper  therefore  returned 
to  the  Council  with  this  news  and  on  July  30th  obtained  definite 
permission  from  them  to  be  consecrated  “  without  any  supersti¬ 
tion.”^^®  A  letter  was  therefore  sent  on  August  5th  to  Cranmer  and 
the  bishops  giving  them  permission  to  omit  certain  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  consecration  which  were  against  Hooper’s  con¬ 
science.^*'^  Once  again  Ridley  refused.  He  did  more  than  refuse, 
he  went  himself  to  the  Council  and  said  that  it  was  true  that 
•vestments  were  matters  indifferent,  but  added  therefore  they  could 
be  retained  and  demanded  by  the  Church  without  any  harm  to  any¬ 
body.  This  was  a  different  interpretation  of  the  conception  of 
‘‘things  indifferent”  than  had  earlier  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Council.  It  would  appear  that  they  decided  on  May  15th  that  if 
a  thing  was  “  indifferent  ”  it  could  be  left  to  each  individual’s  con¬ 
science  to  decide  whether  to  use  it  or  not.  Ridley’s  arguments 
turned  the  Council  against  Hooper  who,  when  he  came  to  the 
Council  shortly  afterwards,  found  that  they  would  not  listen  to  his 
arguments.  He  therefore  requested  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  writing.  This  request  was  granted. 

During  the  month  of  September  the  point  of  view  of  the 
bishops  became  clear.  They  refused  to  depart  in  the  slightest  from 
the  form  of  consecration  prescribed.  They  were  in  an  awkward 
position,  for  as  Peter  Martyr  pointed  out  when  he  wrote  to  Bullinger 
later,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  bishops  to  have  the  prescribed  use 
of  vestments,  put  forward  by  their  authority  and  by  that  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  which  had  been  used  for  more  than  a  year,  now  described 
as  ungodly.^*®  The  bishops  reiterated  that  vestments  were  things 
indifferent  and  that  therefore  it  rests  with  the  authorities  to  decide 
whether  such  things  should  be  used  in  the  church  or  not. 

The  bishops  were  trying  to  force  Hooper  to  submit  to  their 
ceremonies  and  such  an  attitude  brought  out  Hooper’s  opposition. 
He  referred  everything  to  apostolic  ceremonies.  He  denied  that 
vestments  were  matters  of  indifference,  for  they  obscured  the 
dignity  of  Christ’s  priesthood  and  nurtured  superstition.**®  Hooper 
wrote  during  September  to  Warwick  to  this  effect  but  Warwick  by 
now  had  gone  over  to  the  bishops’  side  and  replied  that  the  king 
must  be  obeyed  in  matters  of  indifference.  Warwick  added  that 
one  must  avoid  placing  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  weak, 
just  as  Paul  did  when  he  made  a  vow  and  was  shorn,  and  when  he 
circumcised  Timothy.*®® 

The  issue  was  thus  clear.  The  bishops  said  that  vestments  were 
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things  indifferent  and  on  such  matters  the  authorities  must  decide. 
Nominally  these  were  the  king  and  magistrates,  but  actually  they 
merely  enforced  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical,  i.e.  episcopsil 
authority.  Hooper  now  denied  that  vestments  were  things  indiffer¬ 
ent  and  took  his  stand  firmly  on  the  principle  that  only  the  practices 
of  the  primitive  church  as  reflected  in  the  Bible  should  be  followed. 

In  this  fixed  frame  of  mind,  and  at  the  height  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  Hooper  submitted  to  the  Council  a  statement  on  October 
3rd.  This  statement  has  recently  come  to  light.“^  The  manuscript 
which  has  been  found  is  not  complete  but  there  is  enough  to  show 
Hooper’s  main  empha.ses.  It  must,  however,  be  said  immediately 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic  the  document  is  very  poor. 
Ridley,  who  was  told  to  answer  it,  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  errors  of  logic  and  even  contradictions,  which  appear. 
Undoubtedly  Hooper  wrote  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy  and  when 
tempers  are  aroused  logic  tends  to  get  lost. 

The  manuscript  bears  the  heading  “  from  the  book  of  Hooper 
to  the  king’s  counsellors,  produced  by  him,  3rd  October,  1550, 
against  the  use  of  vestments  which  the  Anglican  church  uses  in  the 
sacred  ministry.”““  Then  comes  Hooper’s  main  thesis  which  is  as 
follows : 

“  There  is  nothing  to  be  had  in  use  in  the  church  which  has  not  either 
its  authority  from  the  expressed  Word  of  God,  or  else  is  of  itself,  a 
thins;  indifferent,  which  thin);  when  used,  profits  nothing  and  when 
omitted  does  no  harm. 

“  The  particular  vestments  in  the  ministry  do  not  have  the  Word  of 
God  unless  they  are  ordained,  nor  are  they,  of  themselves,  things 
indifferent.  Therefore  .they  ought  not  to  be  in  use.”*® 

This  absolute  appeal  to  Scripture  is  what  we  should  expect  of 
Hooper.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  .strict  appeal  to  Scripture  he 
is  quite  right,  that  vestments  are  not  ordained  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Hooper’s  difficulties,  however,  began  when  he  tried  to  define  what 
he  meant  by  “  things  indifferent.”  He  continues  his  argument : 

“  The  first  part  of  the  argument  is  so  clearly  true  that  it  needs  no 
proof.  Concerning  the  second  part,  I  would  point  out  that  by  nature 
...  all  things  indifferent  ought,  of  necessity,  to  have  these  four  con¬ 
ditions  and  properties,  otherwise  they  are  not  indifferent.”*® 

In  laying  down  the  four  conditions  for  “  things  indifferent,”  Hooper 
clearly  had  in  mind  that  he  was  going  on  to  show  that  vestments 
could  not  comply  with  these  conditions.  What  Hooper  however 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  produce  four  conditions  which  were  not 
consistent  with  each  other  and  which  made  it  just  about  impossible 
for  any  practice  to  fall  into  the  category  of  a  “  thing  indifferent.” 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  four  conditions,  taken 
together  are  valueless  as  a  definition  of  a  “  thing  indifferent,”  when 
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taken  separately  they  provide  further  interesting  and  clear  evidence  | 

of  the  direction  in  which  Hooper’s  teaching  was  leading  him.  After  i 

he  had  stated  his  four  conditions,  Hooper  then  added  further  ex¬ 
pansion  to  each  point,  relating  these  points  to  the  question  of  vest¬ 
ments  in  particular.  For  the  sake  of  clarity,  however,  as  the  original 
document  is  confused  in  the  extreme,  we  will  mention  each  point  in 
turn  together  with  Hooper’s  expanded  explanation  of  it.  The 
contradictory  nature  of  the  conditions,  both  among  themselves  and 
also  for  the  main  thesis  given  above,  will  be  self-evident  and  need 
not  again  be  remarked  upon. 

(a)  The  First  Condition. 

“  Things  indifferent  ought  to  have  their  origins  and  foundation  in  the 
Word  of  God  for  what  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Word  of  God  is 
not  from  faith,  for  faith  is  from  the  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God 
(Romans  10).  Indeed  what  is  not  from  faith  cannot  be  something  * 

indifferent,  but,  as  the  Scripture  says,  truly  is  sin  (Romans  14).”^ 

In  this  condition  Hooper  strikes  once  again  at  the  roots  of  any  idea 
of  practices  being  allowed  in  the  church  which  are  not  vouched 
for  in  the  Word.  Traditional  usage  which  has  grown  up  in  the 
church  through  the  years  cannot  be  allowed  of  itself  to  sanction 
any  practice  in  the  church.  There  must  be  a  complete  break  with 
all  tradition  which  had  grown  up  in  medieval  times,  even  in  things 
indifferent,  and  an  unconditional  return  to  the  apostolic  practice. 

In  his  application  of  this  condition  to  vestments  Hooper 
suggests  that  the  only  mention  of  vestments  in  the  Word  is  confined 
to  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  the  ceremonies  and  practices  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  be  only  types  and  shadowy 
figures.  Hooper  returns  to  this  point  in  his  second  condition.^ 

Hooper  further  tells  the  Council  that  people  who  claim  vest¬ 
ments  as  “  things  indifferent  ” 

“ought  to  show  us  from  these  books  (i.e.  the  apostolic  writings)  why 
and  when  some  .  .  .  particular  vestments  ought  to  be  employed  in 
the  ministry,  for  the  adornment  of  the  minister  himself  or  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  dignity  or  for  some  distinction  whereby  the  minister  should  be 
separated  from  the  people,  just  as  formerly  it  was  ordered  by  the  Lord 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Aaronic  priests.  But  the  statutes,  books,  and 
decrees  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  make  no  mention  of  this  fact.”^®^ 

'Fhis  application  provides  evidence,  which  may  be  confirmed  from 
the  rest  of  Hooper’s  writings, of  Hooper's  view  of  the  ministry. 

The  minister  does  not  belong  to  a  “  priestly  caste  ”  and  therefore 
he  should  not  wear  vestments  as  if  he  were  a  priest.  Further,  the 
task  of  the  minister  is  to  serve  the  people  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  thus  it  is  not  right 
that  the  minister  should  dress  himself  up  in  special  vestments  in 
an  attempt  to  make  his  office  one  of  superiority.  The  Aaronic 
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priesthood  was  separated  from  the  people  by  its  priestly  office,  and 
thus  priests  wore  special  clothes  to  indicate  this  separation.  A 
Christian  minister,  however.  Hooper  implies,  should  not  be  thus 
separated  from  the  people,  he  is  one  of  them,  his  task  is  a  functional 
one.  When  a  man  becomes  a  minister  there  is  no  question  of  his 
being  transferred  to  a  different  class  in  the  church,  he  is  simply  a 
believer  who  is  performing  the  function  of  a  minister. 

Therefore,  Hooper  concludes,  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  make  no  mention  of  the  use  of  vestments  in  the 
.'jpostolic  church,  vestments  lack  the  first  condition  of  a  “  thing 
indifferent  ”  and  cannot  be  reckoned  as  such. 

At  the  end  of  his  statement  on  this  first  condition  Hooper  sup¬ 
ports  his  case  with  quotations  from  church  history. Two  quota¬ 
tions  are  taken  from  Polydore  Vergil’s  De  Inventoribus  Librum. 
Speaking  concerning  vestments  Polydore  says,  “  From  whencesoever 
these  things  may  have  originated  they  altogether  refer  to  Hebrew 
rather  than  apostolic  institutions.”^®®  Hooper  returns  to  this  quota¬ 
tion  later.  The  second  quotation  is :  “  At  the  beginning  of  the 
rising  church  the  priests,  when  about  to  conduct  divine  worship, 
were  not  accustomed  to  put  on  any  additional  garment.”  Con¬ 
cerning  this  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  early  church,  Ridley,  in 
his  reply  to  Hooper,  denied  the  validity  of  the  principle  that  “it 
is  not  lawful,  because  they  (the  early  church)  did  it  not.”^®*  Ridley 
suggested  that  this  doctrine  was  “  the  very  mother  and  wellspring 
of  many  both  old  and  new  schisms,”^  because  the  result  of  such 
teaching  was  a  failure  to  consider  “  the  diversity  of  times  concerning 
the  external  ecclesiastical  polity,  or  the  true  liberty  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  external  rites  and  ceremonies.”^**  Ridley  saw  the  situa¬ 
tion  clearly.  It  was  exactly  this  difference  of  principle  which  separ¬ 
ated  him  from  Hooper,  and  which,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I 
caused  some  of  the  Puritans  to  refuse  to  conform  to  the  English 
church.  Ridley  and  the  other  bishops  could  not  possibly  come  to 
agreement  with  Hooper  for  the  two  parties  started  from  different 
pre-suppositions.  Hooper’s  pre-supposition  was  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  only,  Ridley’s  was  the  authority  of  the  Bible  together  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  to  institute  external  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
the  “  diversity  of  the  times  ’’demanded. 

(b)  The  Second  Condition.  The  second  condition  that  Hooper 
demands  of  a  “  thing  indifferent  ”  is  that  it  should  not  be  compul¬ 
sory  but  “  that  it  may  be  left  free  for  us  to  use  or  not  to  use  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  will  seem  expedient  or  inexpedient  to  the  conscience  of 
the  user.”**®  Having  said  this.  Hooper  returns  to  his  favourite 
theme  and  defines  what  is  compulsory  saying,  “  those  things  which 
are  commanded  by  God  are  of  a  necessity  always  to  be  obeyed  and 
those  things  which  are  prohibited  must  always  of  necessity  be 
avoided  and  shunned.**®  He  then  adds  a  note  concerning  exegesis  : 
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“  But  not  only  what  is  ordered  or  prohibited  by  the  spoken  Word  of 
God,  but  even  all  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  which  can  necessarily 
be  deduced  and  assembled  from  the  collation  and  comparison  of  the 
scriptures  amongst  themselves,  has  power  and  nature  of  the  divine 
willj  whether  as  a  command  or  as  a  prohibition,  provided  it  agrees 
with  the  nature  and  Symmetry  of  the  faith  and  Scripture.’’^®^ 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  as  an  example  of  this  Hooper  cites 
infant  baptism  which  is  commanded  “  not  indeed  by  spoken  words 
but  by  the  collation  of  the  Scriptures  among  themselves.”^ 
Obviously  this  condition  and  the  first,  which  stated  that  “  things 
indifferent  ”  must  have  their  origin  in  Scripture,  can  scarcely  stand 
together.  If  all  in  the  Scripture  is  bound  to  be  followed  as  God’s 
will,  there  can  be  no  room  at  all  for  the  category  of  a  “  thing 
•indifferent.” 

In  the  application  of  the  second  condition  to  vestments  Hooper 
says  “  vestments  lack  the  second  mark  and  condition  of  ‘  things 
indifferent.*  What  is  prohibited  by  God  can  in  no  way  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  we  pointed  out  above.”“®  He  refers  to  Galatians  ii.  18,  “  For 
if  I  build  up  again  those  things  which  I  destroyed,  I  proved  myself 
a  transgressor.”  On  the  basis  of  this  text  Hooper  suggests  that 
whoever  tries  to  reinstitute  things  fulfilled  in  Christ  transgresses  the 
will  of  the  Lord.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  is 
clearly  abolished  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ  {Hebrews  vii.-lO).  The 
rites,  vestments,  etc.  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  were  abrogated. 
This  priesthood  pointed  to  Christ  yet  to  come.  Now  Christ  had 
come  and  “  those  shadows  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  cannot  consist 
together  with  the  priesthood  of  Christ.””®  Hence  the  quotation 
from  Polydore,  to  which  Hooper  refers  back,  that  vestments  refer  to 
Hebrew  rather  than  apostolic  institution.  If  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
cannot  consist  with  the  priesthood  of  Christ  ”  much  less  (can)  that 
Popish  priesthood  which  even  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  books 
has  been  derived  either  from  Aaron  or  from  the  Gentiles.”^^^ 

{c)  The  T hird  Condition.  The  third  requirement  for  “  things 
indifferent  ”  is  that  they  “  ought  to  have  a  manifest  and  open  utility 
known  in  the  church,  lest  they  seem  to  be  received  in  vain  or  thrust 
in  by  fraud  and  craft  into  the  church.”^’*  Hooper  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  warn  civil  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  church  against 
bringing  into  the  church  anything  which  will  not  contribute  to  the 
building  up  of  that  church.  Unfortunately,  Hooper’s  expansion 
of  this  third  condition  is  missing  in  the  manuscript,  but  it  is  possible 
from  Ridley’s  reply  to  gather  something  of  what  Hooper  wrote. 

Hooper  apparently  suggested  that  vestments  were  not  “  things 
indifferent  ”  as  they  had  no  definite  use  in  the  church.  He  then 
reiterated  the  suggestion  that  anyway  each  person  should  be 
allowed  to  judge  on  the  matter.  Ridley’s  reply  says  “  the  church 
hath  received  these  vestments  by  lawful  authority,  and  with  an 
agreeable  consent,  for  causes  to  them  seem  to  be  godly.  ...  If  every 
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subject  shall  be  a  judge,  what  profiteth  or  not  profiteth,  what  order 
then  shall  follow  Hooper  next  seems  to  have  gone  on  and 
objected  again  to  ministers  wearing  vestments  on  the  grounds  that 
it  separated  him  from  the  people.  A  minister  should  not  be  known 
by  his  outer  garments  and  Hooper  apparently  went  so  far  as  to 
protest  against  the  distinction  implied  in  the  words  “  clergy  ”  and 
“  laity.”  In  support  of  this  Hooper  probably  quoted  1  Peter  ii.  9, 
“  But  ye  are  ...  a  royal  priestho^,”  and  explicitly  stated  his  belief 
ir»  the  literal  priesthood  of  all  believers.  Ridley’s  reply  is  as  follows  : 

*‘  I  do  .  .  .  count  it  no  more  an  inconvenience  that  some  be  called, 
men  of  the  clergy,  and  some,  men  of  the  laity,  than  in  the  university, 
that  some  be  called  ‘  scholars  ’  and  some  ‘  men  of  the  town  ’  although 
indeed  they  both  dwell  within  one  town.  But  St.  Peter  calleth  all 
men  priests.  What  then,  I  pray  you,  will  you  thereof  gather,  that  all 
men  must  have  priests  apparel,  or  one  kind  of  apparel 

This  reply  of  Ridley’s  at  this  point  evaded  the  issue.  Hooper  had 
claimed  that  all  believers  were  priests  and  that  therefore  those 
believers  who  were  called  to  exercise  the  function  of  the  ministry 
should  not  be  distinguished  from  their  fellow  believers  by  outward 
vestments.  Hooper’s  point  was  that  the  practice  should  be  that 
ministers  should  wear  their  normal  clothing  in  their  ministry.  To 
suggest,  as  Ridley  does,  that  the  implication  of  Hooper’s  argument 
was  tliat  all  men  should  wear  the  same  clothes  was  to  miss  the 
point  The  remainder  of  Hooper’s  expansion  is  too  obscure  to  be 
reconstnicted  with  any  certainty  from  Ridley’s  reply. 

(d)  The  Fourth  Condition.  The  fourth  and  last  condition 
which  Hooper  stated  for  a  “  thing  indifferent  ”  is  that  it  “  ought  to 
be  instituted  in  the  church  with  a  kind  of  apostolic  and  evangelical 
lenity  and  freedom,  not  by  a  kind  of  violent  tyranny.”^'^®  Anything 
that  has  been  tyrannically  enforced  and  abused  ceases  to  be  a 
“  thing  indifferent.”  Once  again  the  expansion  of  this  condition  in 
which  Hooper  applies  it  to  vestments  in  particular  is  still  missing, 
but  Ridley’s  reply  can  give  some  idea  of  what  Hooper  said.  The 
logical  application  of  this  condition  obviously  is  that  the  appointed 
vestments  in  use  in  the  English  church  were  not  instituted  by  apo¬ 
stolic  lenity  but  by  tyranny;  therefore  they  were  not  “  things  in¬ 
different.”  This  would  have  been  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  whole 
system  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority  in  the  English  church. 
Apparently  Hooper  did  not,  in  fact,  draw  this  logical  conclusion 
from  his  fourth  condition.  But  if  he  did  not  explicitly  draw  this 
conclusion,  Ridley  rightly  felt  that  this  attack  was  implicit  in 
Hooper’s  fourth  condition.  Ridley  replied  : 

*'  I  pray  you,  who  hath  appointed  now  and  instituted  our  vestments 
in  the  church  of  England;  pnd  who  have  established  them?  Hath 
not  the  Archbishop  with  his  company  of  learned  men  thereunto 
appointed  by  the  king,  his  highness,  and  his  majesty’s  Council  appoin¬ 
ted  them?  Hath  not  the  king,  his  majesty,  and  whole  Parliament 
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established  them?  If  then  this  fourth  note  had  been  followed  as  it  I 
was  proposed,  what  would  have  followed  after,  the  wise  may  perceive. 

And  though  it  follow  not  in  words,  yet  it  is  evident  what  followeth  in 
mcaning.”^^* 

It  was  clear  to  Ridley  that  in  Hooper’s  challenge  to  the  authority 
of  the  church  on  the  question  of  vestments  there  lay  the  seeds  of  a 
far  greater  challenge.  Ridley  and  the  English  bishops  fiercely  and 
successfully  resisted  Hooper’s  challenge  but  it  inevitably  came  again 
in  Elizabeth  I’s  reign  with  greater  force,  and  then  it  could  not  be  ' 
beaten  off. 

The  expansion  of  the  fourth  condition  which  Hooper,  in  fact, 
made,  as  Ridley  said,  little  agreed  with  the  fourth  condition.  To  his 
statement  concerning  the  tyrannical  imposition  of  “  things  indiffer¬ 
ent  ”  Hooper  merely  added  :  “  I  dare  as  well  defend  the  altar 
stones,  holy  bread  and  holy  water,  yea  and  images  too,  with  as  good 
authority  as  they  defend  vestments.”^’’^  To  this  statement  Ridley 
simply  replied  “  This  man  putteth  no  difference  between  ‘  adia- 
phora  vera  ’  and  ‘  peudo  diaphora  ’  as  all  other  men  do  that  write 
upon  the  matter.””® 

In  addition  to  the  four  conditions  and  their  expansions  Hooper 
added  three  further  dangerous  points  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
magistrates.  The  first  point  was  probably  the  most  dangerous. 
Hooper  said, 

“  that  (authority)  which  pertains  to  the  civil  state  our  controversy- 
does  not  touch.  And  so  I  would  not  willingly  wish  the  state  of  this 
our  controversy  to  be  turited  from  the  ecclesiastical  state  to  the  civil 
by  anyone,  which  our  opptments  for  the  most  part  do;  every  one  of 
them  does  not  willingly  suffer  the  cause  to  be  examined  and  decided 
in  their  own  ecclesiastical  council,  but  power  and  aid  are  begged  from 
the  civil  authority  and  from  magistrates.”^’^® 

Hooper  was  daring  to  infer  in  a  statement  to  the  King’s  Council 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate  did  not  extend  to  auth¬ 
ority  in  the  church.  This  must  have  savoured  very  much  of  Ana- 
baptism  and  no  doubt  helped  to  strengthen  opposition  against 
him.^®  It  was  dangerous  talk  indeed  in  the  England  of  1550. 

The  second  point  Hooper  made  was  to  warn  the  magistrates 
against  those  who  were  venturing  to  persuade  them  of  the  value  of 
vestments.  As  Ridley  said  in  his  reply,  this  was  an  attack  on  all 
those  ministers  “  that  do  allow  and  approve  the  order  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.”“^  Hooper  did  not  mince  his  words  but  called 
them  dreamers  who  wished  to  retain  “  the  shows  of  vestments  in 
the  church  ...  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  utility,  decorum  and 
rank  in  the  ministry.”^  He  warns  the  magistrates  that  the  result 
will  be  “  an  ensuing  scorn  of  the  magistrates  and  the  greatest  lessen¬ 
ing  of  their  authority  in  civil  administration  and  government”^ 
Hooper  continues  the  attack  on  the  support  of  the  vestments, 
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“  O  children  of  this  world  wiser  in  your  generations  than  the  children 
of  light  (St.  Luke  16:  8),  you  who  can  persuade  the  magistrates  so 
easily  that  adversaries  are  friends,  and  friends  adversaries,  and  (persu¬ 
ade  them)  ...  to  protect,  to  sustain,  to  embellish  and  defend  your 
superstitious  and  blind  church  .  .  .  more  than  the  perfect  and  enlight¬ 
ened  church  of  the  apostles.”^** 

Such  an  attack  can  hardly  have  helped  Hooper’s  cause,  but  it 
represents  an  impassioned  plea  to  the  Council  for  a  more  thorough 
reformation  and  a  return  to  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  dte 
apostolic  church. 

Hooper’s  third  point  is  that  he  will  maintain  his  position  unto 
death.  He  challenges  his  opponents  to  take  up  their  cause  and  to 
uphold  it  in  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Bible,  because,  he  says,  “  the 
b^k  is  both  yours  and  mine,  your  judge  and  mine.”**®  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  will  be  willing  to  be  punished  by  death, 

**  if  I  do  not  prove  my  cause  to  be  good  and  your  cause  to  be  bad, 
either  according  to  the  example  of  the  church  of  the  apostles,  or  the 
church  of  anyone  else  which,  in  this  our  age,  is  administered  according 
to  the  Word  of  God.” 

Hooper  no  doubt  had  in  mind  to  point  to  the  Zurich  church  as  an 
example  of  the  latter.**® 

These  then  are  the  main  points  of  the  docum.eni  v/hich  Hooper 
submitted  to  the  Council  on  October  3rd,  1550.  Tltat  i*  is  confu^, 
illogical,  repetitive  and  contradictory  when  considered  as  a  whole 
is  undeniable.  Nevertheless,  in  its  individual  clauses  which  argue 
for  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible  in  all  matters,  a  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  apostolic  church,  the  freedom  of  judgment  for  the 
individual,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  priestho^  of  all  be¬ 
lievers,  and  even  for  the  freedom  of  the  church  from  magisterial 
control,  added  evidence  is  provided  that  in  the  Vestment  Contro¬ 
versy  between  Hooper  and  the  English  episcopal  bench  there  can 
be  seen  many  of  the  seeds  of  English  Puritanism. 

As  a  result  of  Hooper’s  document  to  the  Council,  Ridley  was 
sent  for  by  the  Council  on  October  6th,  and  sharply  told  this 
controversy  had  gone  far  enough  and  should  cease.  Ridley  asked 
permission  to  put  in  writing  his  point  of  view  in  answer  to  Hooper’.s 
doexunent.  This  permission  was  granted**'^  and  Ridley  went  away 
to  reply  to  Hooper. 

In  the  meantime  Hooper  was  attempting  to  rally  support  to 
his  cause.  A’Lasco  and  the  Strangers’  Church  were  on  his  side. 
That  he  knew.  In  fact  A’Lasco  wrote  a  letter,  probably  about  this 
time,  to  Cranmer  mentioning  two  points.***  The  first  point  con¬ 
tained  an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  second  point  argued  for  the  abolition  of  vestments. 
Hooper  sought  also  the  support  of  Peter  Martyr  and  Martin  Bucer. 
On  October  1 7th  he  wrote  to  both  these  men  and  sent  the  letter  by 
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a  messenger  first  to  Martyr  in  Oxford  and  then  to  Bucer  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  his  letter  to  Bucer  Hooper  said  :  “  You  will  understand 
from  this  dispatch  the  cause  which  has  involved  me  in  strife.  I 
entreat  you  to  be  good  enough  to  give  it  a  single  perusal  and  if 
you  find  anything  amiss,  I  pray  you  to  point  it  out  to  me  by 
letter”^®  Hooper  waited  anxiously  in  London  for  their  replies. 

On  October  19th  Ridley  came  to  the  Council  with  his  reply 
to  Hooper’s  submission  of  October  3rd.  Hooper  was  also  present 
and  there  was  a  violent  scene  between  the  two  men.  Hooper  was 
refused  a  copy  of  Ridley’s  reply.  But  he  remained  stedfast  in  his 
opposition  to  “  all  relics  of  popery.”^®® 

About  a  month  later  Hooper  received  the  replies  from  Martyr 
and  Bucer,^®^  Neither  of  these  two  would  take  his  side.  Both 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  church  was  restored  to 
the  apostolic  simplicity  but  they  also  both  agreed  that  vestments 
were  not  a  matter  worth  disputing  about,  for  as  Martyr  wrote  :  “  If 
we  would  first  suffer  the  gospel  to  be  spread  abroad  and  to  take 
deep  root,  perhaps  men  would  better  and  more  easily  be  persuaded 
to  take  away  these  outward  garments.”^®®  From  these  replies  it  is 
clear  that  Hooper  had  used  very  much  the  same  basic  arguments  in 
his  dispatch  to  Martyr  and  Bucer  as  he  had  in  his  submission  to  the 
Council  of  October  3rd.  So  by  the  end  of  November  Hooper  found 
himself  opposed  by  everyone  of  note  except  A’Lasco.  But  he  re¬ 
mained  firm. 

Soon  Hooper’s  troubles  increased,  for  the  Council,  by  now  no 
doubt  thoroughly  convinced  by  Ridley  that  Hooper  was  in  the 
wrong,  commanded  him  “  to  keep  his  house,  unless  it  were  to  go  to 
the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  Ely,  London  or  Lincoln,  for  counsel  or 
satisfaction  of  his  conscience  .  .  .  and  neither  to  preach  nor  read 
(i.e.  expound  the  scripture)  till  he  had  further  licence  from  the 
Council.”^®®  The  date  of  this  command  is  not  known  but  it  was 
probably  about  the  beginning  of  December.  Soon  after  this  Hooper 
wrote  a  brief  and  pathetic  letter  to  Bullinger  indicating  the  danger 
lie  was  in  and  remarking  that  only  A’Lasco  stood  by  him.^®*  Hooper 
further  increased  the  danger  of  the  situation  by  writing  and  publish¬ 
ing  A  Godly  Confession  and  Protestacion  of  the  Christian  Faith 
made  and  set  furth  by  Jhon  Hooper. In  this  confession  there  is 
a  lengthy  statement  of  his  views  on  magistrates  and  repudiation  of 
the  views  of  the  Anabaptists.  This  was  no  doubt  a  result  of 
accusations  made  against  him  on  account  of  the  extreme  views  he 
gave  in  his  submission  of  October  3rd.  The  dedication  of  the  con¬ 
fession  was  to  the  king  and  is  dated  December  20th.  It  is  perhaps 
some  indication  of  the  interest  which  the  controversy  had  aroused 
that  two  editions  of  his  confession  were  published  in  the  last  ten 
days  of  1550. 

Hooper  had  asked  for  trouble  by  this  act  of  publication,  and 
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lie  got  it.  The  entry  for  January  13th,  1551,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Privy  Council  records,^®®  “  This  day  Mr.  Hooper,  bishop-elect  of 
Gloucester,  appeared  before  the  Council  touching  his  old  matter  of 
denial  to  wear  such  apparel  as  other  bishops.”  As  Hooper  had 
failed  to  keep  his  house  as  ordered,  and  as  he  had  published  his 
Godly  Confession  and  as  he  was  stedfast  in  the  matter  of  not  wear¬ 
ing  the  bishop’s  vestments  “  he  was  now  committed  to  the  bishop 
of  Canterbury’s  custody,  either  there  to  be  reformed  or  further  to 
be  punished  as  the  obstinacy  of  his  case  requireth.” 

In  spite  of  attempts  by  Peter  Martyr  to  dissuade  him  Hooper 
remained  firm  in  his  stand.  The  Council  were  thus  faced  with  the 
question  what  to  do  next.  Cranmer  reported  to  them  that  Hooper 
was  immovable.  They  therefore  decided  upon  drastic  action.  The 
entry  for  January  27th,  1551  records, “Upon  a  letter  from  the 
Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  that  Mr.  Hooper  cannot  be  brought  to 
any  conformity  and  ooveteth  to  prescribe  orders  and  necessary  laws 
of  his  head,  it  was  agreed  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Fleet.” 
On  the  same  day  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  Council  to  the  warden 
of  the  Fleet  Prison  to  receive  the  said  Mr.  Hooper  and  to  keep  him 
from  conference  of  any  person  saving  the  ministers  of  that  house.”^ 
So  at  the  end  of  January,  1551  Hooper  found  himself  in  prison. 
His  imprisonment  only  lasted  just  over  a  fortnight.  On  February 
15th  he  wrote  a  letter  of  surrender  to  Cranmer.  It  was  a  complete 
imd  sudden  capitulation.  The  possibility  of  the  arrival  of  letters 
from  Switzerland  influencing  this  decision  suddenly  to  abandon 
his  position  cannot  be  ruled  out.^®®  To  this  must  be  added  another 
influence,  and  one  which  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  writers 
on  the  Vestment  Controversy.  This  influence  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  next  step  the  authorities  probably. intended  to  take  was  to  put 
Hooper  to  death.  Evidence  for  this  is  found  in  John  Foxe’s  Acts 
and  Monuments.  It  is,  however,  only  to  be  found  in  the  Latin 
edition  of  his  work  published  in  Basle  in  1559  and  did  not  come 
through  into  the  more  accessible  English  translation  of  Foxe’s  book. 
In  the  1559  edition  Foxe  wrote  of  Hooper’s  capitulation, 

"Thus  ended  this  theolof^ical  quarrel  in  the  victory  of  the  bishops. 
Hooper  being  forced  to  recant;  or,  to  say  the  least,  being  constrained 
to  appear  once  in  public  attired  after  the  manner  of  the  other  bishops; 
which,  unless  he  had  done,  there  are  those  who  think  the  bishops 
would  have  endeavoured  to  take  away  his  life;  for  his  servant  told  me 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  sent  word  to  Hooper,  who  was  not  ignorant  of 
what  they  were  doing.”*®® 

ITiis  was  written  only  some  eight  years  after  the  events,  and,  as 
the  context  indicates,  Foxe’s  informant  was  Hoopei’s  own  servant. 
There  seems  thus  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  report. 
In  his  letter  to  Cranmer  Hooper  wrote, 

"  I  now  acknowledge  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  in  all  external 
things :  which  I  affirm  and  believe,  neither  that  they  are  impious  in 
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themselves,  nor  that  any  use  of  them  is  impious  in  itself,  only  the 

abuse,  which  can  be  pernicious  to  all  of  those  who  use  them  super- 

stitiously  or  otherwise  evilly  .  .  .  together  with  Dr.  Bucer,  Dr.  Martyr 

and  all  godly  and  learned  men.”*®! 

Hooper  adds  that  his  motive  for  this  surrender  is  not  “dissimula¬ 
tion,  or  fear,  or  any  other  motive,  than  for  the  church.”*®^  This  was 
indeed  a  change  of  heart.  Hooper  now  agreed  that  vestments  were 
not  in  themselves  impious  and  that  therefore  they  could  be  used  in 
the  church.  Only  when  they  were  used  in  connection  with  false 
and  superstitious  doctrines  were  vestments  evil. 

Hooper  was  faced  with  the  choice  of  spending  his  life  in  prison  j 
— perhaps  even  of  being  put  to  death — or  of  capitulating  and  being  i 
allowed  to  continue  his  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  Foxe  | 

•  says,  “  What  was  Hooper  to  do  ?  The  matter  itself  was  not  really  j 

worthy  of  death.”*®®  Hooper  gave  in,  and  was  received  back  into 
the  friendship  of  the  bishops  and  authorities.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  on  March  8th.  It  wzis,  however,  conceded  to 
him  diat  he  should  wear  the  prescribed  vestments  only  at  his  conse¬ 
cration,  or  when  preaching  before  the  king,  or  in  his  cathedral,  or 
in  any  other  public  place.  On  all  other  occasions  he  should  ckess 
as  he  wished.^* 

Hooper’s  protest  against  vestments  was  not  just  the  whim  of  a 
stubborn  man;  it  was  far  more  than  that.  It  called  for  a  more 
thorough  reformation  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  a  clearer 
break  with  the  medieval  Roman  traditions  and  a  practical  recogni-  \ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  It  was  a  con-  I 
scious  effort  on  Hooper’s  part  to  fulfil  his  mission  and  bring  the 
English  church  into  line  with  the  Swiss  church  he  had  come  to  love. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  same  Swiss 
church  was,  as  Knappen  says,  “  The  one  continental  protestant 
group  which  gave  signs  of  rising  above  national  limitations  to 
something  of  the  power  ...  of  its  medieval  predecessor.”  Hooper’s  ' 
challenge  “  was  an  appeal  from  the  narrowing  Erastianism  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  something  better.”*®®  Hooper  did  not  succeed  and  that  was  . 
the  end  of  the  Vestment  Controversy — for  the  moment.  The 
bishops  and  their  authority  had  apparently  won  a  resounding 
victory.  But  this  same  challenge,  first  presented  to  the  English 
episcopal  authority  by  Hooper,  was  taken  up  by  others  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  I,  and  then  it  had  far  reaching  and  lasting  results  in 
English  Puritanism.  I 
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119 Z.S.A.  E.II  369:  87;  E.T.  p.  371;  O.L. 2,  p.  571. 

150 /bid. 

151  The  manuscript  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  reference  (New 
College  343,  folios  16-17  verso).  The  Latin  was  published  by  Dr.  Hopf  in 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  Vol.  XLIV,  July-(^tober,  1943,  pp.  194-99. 
We  shall  give  the  reference  to  the  J.T.S.  with  page  and  line  number,  the 
title  reference  is  J.T.S.,  p.  196,  lines  15-18. 

152 /bid. 

153  Ibid,  lines  19-25. 

151  Ibid,  lines  26-29. 

166 /bid,  lines  31-35. 

156  Ibid,  p.  198,  line  24. 

Ibid,  lines  26-32. 

168  See  original  Thesis,  p.  139  fol. 

159  J.T.S.,  p.  198,  line  35.  The  manuscript  gives  only  two  citations  but 
from  Ridley’s  reply  to  Hooper  (published  in  Writings  of  Bradford,  Vol.  II. 
Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1853,  pp.  373-385,  hereafter  Bradford,  Vol.  II) 
it  appears  that  Hooper  gave  four  citations.  See  Bradford,  Vol.  II,  p.  383. 
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^Polyd.  Vergil,  de  inventoribus  rerum  Lib.  IV,  cap.  vii,  Basileae 
1570,  p.  325  fol. 

Ibid,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  xii,  p.  534. 

'^Bradford,  Vol.  II,  p.  381. 

^Ibid. 

Ibid,  p.  382.  Ridley  suggests  that  this  savours  ol  Anabaptist  teaching. 

W5J.T.S.,  p.  197,  lines  1-2. 

'**^  Ibid,  lines  4-6. 

Ibid,  lines  7-12. 

188/fcid,  lines  13-14. 

«9J.T.S.,  p.  198,  lines  37-38. 

Ibid,  line  43. 

Ibid,  line  44,  and  p.  199,  lines  1-2. 

W2J.T.S.,  p.  197,  lines  19-21. 

173  Bradford,  Vol.  II,  p.  386. 

^f^Ibid. 

176J.T.S.,  p.  197,  lines  28-30. 

176  Bradford,  Vol.  II,  pp.  387-8.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  seventeenth 
century  historian  Fuller  on  the  Vestment  Controversy.  He  writes :  “  In  a 
word  all  those  arguments,  which  later  ages  have  more  amply  enlarged,  more 
clearly  explained,  more  cunningly  improved,  more  violently  enforced,  were 
then  and  there  first  solidly  propounded,  ind  solemnly  set  down  on  both 
sides:  posterity  in  this  matter  having  discovered  no  new  mine,  but  only 
refined  what  formerly  was  found  out  in  ^his  controversy.”  Fuller,  T.,  Th€ 
Church  History  of  England,  ed.  J.  Nicholii,  1868.  Vol.  II,  p.  377. 

177  Bradford,  Vol.  II,  p.  388. 

^f^Ibid. 

179J.T.S.,  p.  197,  lines  39-43. 

196  It  is  not  surprising  that  Hooper  was  called  an  Anabaptist  by  some 
of  his  opponents.  Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Calender  of  letters 
between  England  and  Spain,  Vol.  10,  pp.  261,  254,  591,  and  593. 

“i  Bradford,  Vol.  II,  p.  379. 

182J.T.S.,  p.  197,  lines  46-47  and  p.  198,  line  1. 

183  Ztid,  p.  198,  lines  1-3. 

181  Ibid,  lines  3-9. 

^  Ibid,  lines  12-13. 

^  Ibid,  lines  13-16.  This  appeal  to  the  “best  Reformed  Churches” 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  an  example  to  be  followed  became  typical  of 
Puritanism.  See  M.  N.  Knappen,  Tudor  Puritanism,  Chicago,  1939,  p.  363. 

187  Acts  of  the  Privy  CouncU,  Vol.  Ill,  ed.  J.  R.  Dasent,  p.  136. 

188  Kuyper,  A.,  A’Lasco  Opera,  Vol.  II,  letter  79,  p.  655  fol.  The  letter 
is  undated  but  internal  evidence  points  to  a  date  when  the  Vestment  Con- 
trover^  was  at  its  height. 

186  Gorham,  G.  C.,  Gleanings  of  a  few  scattered  ears  during  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  London,  1857,  p.  185.  Latitr  in  L.Wr., 
p.  XIV. 

160Z.S.A.  E.  II  369:  87;  E.T.  p.  373;  O.L.  2,  p.  573. 

191  Letters  in  Gorham,  op  cit.  Martyr’s,  p.  187  fol.  Bucer’s,  p.  200  fol. 
A  Latin  copy  of  the  former  is  in  the  Zurich  archives,  Z.S.A.  E.  II  359: 
3021/3  and  the  Latin  of  the  latter  is  in  Scripta  Anglicana  fere  omnia  a. 
Conr.  Huberto  collecta,  Basle,  1577,  p.  705  fol. 

192  Strype,  J.,  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Vol.  I,  Oxford,  1840, 
p.  304,  where  quotations  from  Martyr’s  reply  are  given.  It  is  also  clear 
that  there  was  correspondence  between  Bucer,  Martyr  and  A’Lasco  about 
Hooper’s  situation.  This  correspondence  is  gradually  coming  to  light.  See 
Hopf.  C.,  Martin  Bucer,  0:rford,  1946,  p.  147  fol. 

^Acts  of  the  Privy  CouncU,  Vol.  Ill,  ed.  Dasent,  p.  191. 
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mystery  surrounds  this  letter;  for  a  discussion  and  solution  of  it 
see  the  original  Thesis,  p.  70  and  note  276.  The  letter  may  be  found  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  postscript  in  E.T.  p.  60  and  O.L.  1,  p.  95  of  another  letter. 
Original  is  Z.S.A.  E.  II  369 :  28. 

185  In  L.Wr.,  pp.  64-92. 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  op  cit,  p.  191. 

191/fcid,  p.  199. 

198  76, d. 

199  Calvin  had  certainly  written  to  Hooper  suggesting  that  he  should 
not  go  to  such  lengths  in  his  opposition.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
the  date  of  this  letter.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Calvin  to 
Bullinger  dated  March  4th,  1551.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  this  letter 
which  Calvin  tells  Bullinger  he  has  written  “  recently  ”  to  Hooper  reached 
England  before  February  15th.  See  Corpus  Reformatorum,  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
74,  and  G.  C.  Gorham,  op  cit,  p.  241.  It  is  dehnite  that  Bullinger  wrote  to 
Hooper  in  the  middle  of  January,  1551.  This  letter  passed  through  Stras¬ 
bourg  on  January  19th  (see  letter  of  Burcher  to  Bullinger  dated  January 
21st,  S.C.  S.  74:  40;  E.T.  p.  438;  O.L.  2,  p.  676)  and  thus  might  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  London  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  letter  is 
not  extant  but  may  well  have  contained  advice  to  capitulate  and  to  get  on 
with  the  work  of  a  bishopric. 

9°9Foxe,  J.,  Rerum  in  ecclesia  gestarum  .  .  .  commentarii,  Basle,  1559, 

p.  280. 

201  Gorham,  op  cit,  p.  233  fol.  Latin  in  L.Wr.,  p.  XV. 

202  Ibid. 

203  Foxe,  J.,  Rerum  in  ecclesia  gestarum  .  .  .  commentarii,  op  cit,  p.  280. 

204  RepKsrted  in  Burnet,  G.,  History  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  Pocock,  7 
Vols.  Oxford,  1865.  Vol.  II,  p.  286. 

"0  Knappen,  op  cit,  p.  84. 

W.  Morris  S.  West. 


Sing  With  The  Understanding,  by  G.  R.  Balleine.  (Independent 
Press,  10s.  6d.) 

To  the  stream  of  books  on  hymns  now  flowing  from  the  presses 
this  publication  adds  one  which  may  warmly  be  commended  to 
members  of  congregations  and  those  who  conduct  worship.  The 
author  takes  forty-one  well-known  hymns,  tells  their  stories  and 
expounds  their  meaning.  One  of  the  tasks  he  has  set  himself  is  to 
unravel  obscurities — such  as  “  Each  sweet  Ebenezer,”  the  “  sons  ” 
which  are  borne  away  by  time’s  “  everlasting  stream,”  the  “  anoint¬ 
ing  Spirit,”  the  “  sevenfold  gifts  ” — ^which  must  puzzle  the  majority 
of  worshippers.  In  this,  Mr.  Balleine  has  rendered  a  valuable 
service.  Indeed  the  whole  book,  which  is  based  on  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  and  most  interesting  to  read,  successfully  fulfils  the  author’s 
purpose  and,  if  used  rightly  and  widely,  will  contribute  to  more 
intelligent  and  worshipful  congregational  singing. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 
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Reviews 

The  Symbols  of  Religious  Faith,  by  Ben  Kimpel.  (Philosophical 
Library,  New  York,  $3.75.) 

This  volume  by  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Drew  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  Jersey  is  sub-titled,  “  A  Preface  to  an  Understanding 
«  of  the  Nature  of  Religion.”  As  his  contribution  toward  such  an 
understanding  the  author  undertakes  an  examination  of  religious 
symbols,  i.e.  those  man-made  devices  which  direct  attention  to  a 
reality  other  than  themselves.  Professor  Kimpel  defines  religion 
as  dependence  upon  an  ultimate  transcendent  reality  and  he  points 
out  that  the  tendency  to  devise  means  by  which  men  are  referred 
I  to  this  reality  is  universal.  Of  this  fact  he  gives  a  wealth  of 

.  illustration  drawn  from  the  religions  of  the  world  and  of  the  ages. 

He  comments  upon  the  weakness  of  men  in  so  often  trusting  the 
symbol  rather  than  the  reality  to  which  it  refers  and  shows  that 
one  test  of  a  true  religious  faith  is  whether  it  trusts  in  the  reality 
rather  than  the  symbol.  One  interesting  passage  is  devoted  to 
expressing  and  explaining  disagreement  with  Otto.  This  is  a  book 
for  the  student  of  philosophy  and  comparative  religion,  and  he 
will  find  it  a  wide-ranging,  informative  and  useful  analysis  of 
what  is  a  significant,  universal  phenomenon. 

Manners  and  Morals  of  the  1920’s,  by  Mary  P.  Thaman.  (Book¬ 
man  Associates,  New  York,  $3.75.) 

Here  is  a  highly  interesting  and  informative  study  of  the 
reaction  of  religious  journals  and  magazines  in  the  U.S.A.  to  the 
social  phenomena  of  a  decade  which  was  characterised  by  new 
technical  developments,  material  prosperity,  moral  decline  and 
intellectual  confusion.  What  Dr.  Thaman  has  done  is  to  collect 
and  arrange  the  opinions  of  the  American  religious  press  on  a  wide 
variety  of  that  decade’s  features — from  bobbed  hair  to  suicides 
and  from  smoking  by  women  to  the  breakdown  of  home  and 
marriage.  Baptist  periodicals  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Some¬ 
times,  on  reading  some  of  the  quotations  from  editorial  thunder- 
ings  one  feels  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  paper  which 
ironically  commented,  “With  tlie  ultimate  abolition  of  Dancing, 
the  Movies,  the  Theatre,  and  Baseball,  we  shall  reach  Nirvana. 
Maybe,  however,  we  shall  be  permitted,  if  we  do  it  very  gently,  to 
tweedle  our  thumbs.”  Nevertheless,  by  this  study  Dr.  Thaman 
has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  her  country, 
showing  that  in  the  1920’s  manners  and  morals  were  in  a  state  of 
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flux,  that  religious  opinion  was  alert  to  what  was  happening  and, 
in  their  journals,  gave  a  picture  of  their  day  to  future  generations. 
One  feels  the  book  would  have  gained  in  value  had  the  final 
chapter,  “  Concluding  Comments,”  been  extended  to  draw  out 
more  in  the  way  of  general  conclusions.  All  the  same  this  is  an 
enjoyable,  instructive  and  significant  piece  of  work. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 

William  Roby,  1766-1830,  by  W.  Gordon  Robinson.  (Independent 

Press,  8s.  6d.) 

“  And  who,”  enquired  a  former  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
“  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  ”  A  Baptist  might  with  more 
justification  ask,  “  Who  was  William  Roby  ?  ”  He  was  bom  near 
Wigan  in  1766,  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  Nonconformist  life 
of  Lancashire,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  its  recovery  from 
the  decay  which  afflicted  religion  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  minister  of  versatile  gifts,  of 
inexhaustible  energy,  and  was  interested  in  everything  that  con¬ 
cerned  human  life.  In  addition  to  building  a  strong  church  in 
Manchester,  and  inspiring  the  formation  of  others  and  of  Sunday 
schools,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  ministerial  education  in  the  county,  a 
founder  member  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  editor  of 
a  widely  used  hymn-book,  and  the  promoter  of  Association  life 
in  Lancashire.  It  is  certainly  time  that  the  story  of  William 
Roby’s  achievements  was  told,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  Principal  of  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  has  told  it  well  in  this  readable 
book,  part  of  the  fruit  of  scholarly  researches  which  brought  him 
a  Ph.D. 

John  O.  Barrett. 


The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  by  David  Baron.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and 
Scott,  8s.  6d.) 

The  publishers  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  this  book  first 
published  in  1922.  It  is  a  review  of  some  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  Jewish  and  Christian  interpretations  of  Isaiah  53,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  exposition  of  the  text  of  the  chapter.  Every  book 
which  helps  the  Christian  public  to  understand  something  of  the 
meaning  and  the  mystery  of  the  Servant  of  Second  Isaiah  is  to  be 
welcomed,  especially  when  it  is  written  so  reverently  as  this  work. 
Neveretheless  the  book  now  appears  as  it  did  in  1922,  and  so  takes 
no  account  of  the  vast  work  which  has  been  done  and  published  on 
The  Servant  since  then.  The  publishers  have  not  been  v/ell  advised 
in  issuing  without  revision  what  could  have  been  so  useful  a  book. 

G.  Henton  Davies. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Tie  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  be 
held  at  4.30  p.m.  on  Monday,  25th  April,  in  the  Lounge  at 
Bloomsbury  Central  Church,  London.  The  speaker  will  be  one  of 
'OUT  own  younger  Baptist  scholars,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  M.  West,  B.A., 
D.Theol.,  tutor  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford,  whose  articles  in 
our  pages  have  brought  us  expressions  of  appreciation.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  these  meetings  appears  to  increase  each  year  and  we  hope 
that  again  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  will  be  well  repre¬ 
sented.  For  their  convenience,  it  is  hoped  to  arrange  for  tea  to  be 
served  at  a  small  charge. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

Of  the  valuable  and  varied  services  rendered  to  our  denomina¬ 
tion  by  Baptist  deaconesses,  there  is  a  growing  recognition.  During 
the  64  years’  existence  of  the  Order  their  functions  have  consider¬ 
ably  changed.  At  first  sisters  of  mercy  visiting  the  homes  of  want 
and  woe,  they  are  often  nowadays  ministers  in  all  but  name.  The 
story  of  the  Deaconess  Order  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day 
has  recently  been  admirably  told  by  Miss  Doris  M.  Rose,  O.B.E., 
who  has  herself  interviewed  and  advised  hundreds  of  young  women 
who  have  offered  themselves  for  this  underpaid,  exacting  but  spirit¬ 
ually  fruitful  service.  The  contents  of  this  booklet  {Baptist 
Deaconesses  by  Doris  M.  Rose,  Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  2s.  6d.), 
which  has  four  pages  of  excellent  illustrations,  form  a  useful  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  denominational  history  and  deserve  to  be  widely  read. 
The  record  of  the  Deaconess  Order  is  one  of  triumph  over  dis¬ 
advantage.  Not  the  least  of  the  hindrances  to  effective  and  settled 
progress  has  been  the  changing  location  of  training  centres,  yet 
another  removal  taking  place  in  the  near  future.  What  Miss  Rose 
has  written  will  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  several  problems  relating  to  the  Order  which  remain  unsolved. 
Basic  to  all  others  is  the  question,  “What  is  a  deaconess?  ’’  Until 
the  denomination  has  decided  the  answer  to  that  problem  the 
solution  of  the  others  is  likely  to  wait.  But,  then,  we  are  not  yet  of  a 
mind  as  to  what  is  a  minister. 


What  the  Southern  Baptists  of  the  U.S.A.  are  doing  to  serve 
the  cause  of  their  denominational  history  is  told  in  an  issue  of  their 
Quarterly  Review  which  recently  came  into  our  hands.  Its  office 
located  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  with  a  full-time  secretary  and 
staff,  an  allocation  for  1955  of  $26,000  and  up-to-date  equipment, 
the  Historical  Commission  goes  forward  enthusiastically  and 
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efficiently  from  achievement  to  achievement  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cox.  In  the  Dargan-Carver  Library  25,000 
catalogued  books,  50,000  volumes  of  pamphlets  and  periodicals  are 
housed  alongside  a  microhlm  collection  of  Baptist  historical 
materials  to  which  50,000  pages  of  microfilm  are  being  added  every 
month.  By  this  means  almost  anything  required  by  students  doing 
research  in  the  field  of  Baptist  history  can  be  made  available.  Last 
year  saw  the  publication  of  the  long-awaited  first  history  of  the 
Convention  and  now  a  Southern  Baptist  Encyclopaedia  is  projected 
and  a  contest  is  being  promoted  with  awards  each  year  for  the  best 
history  of  a  church  or  association.  Twenty-one  state  Historical 
Societies  co-operate  with  the  Commission.  We  rejoice  with  our 
friends  in  what  Dr.  Cox  calls  this  “  history  renaissance  ”  and  look 
forward  to  meeting  some  of  them  at  the  appropriate  sectional 
gathering  during  the  Baptist  World  Congress  in  July. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ways  and  means  of  marking  in  1%2  the  300th  anniversary  of 
Nonconformity  are  being  discussed  by  the  Historical  Societies  of  the 
Free  Churches.  A  bibliography  of  the  works  on  Nonconformity 
issued  between  1660  and  1665  is  planned.  It  is  believed  that  some 
400  of  these  have  not  been  listed.  A  volume  of  a  more  popular 
nature,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  symposium,  on  the  significance  of 
1662  is  also  contemplated.  In  these  discussions  the  Baptist  society 
is  represented  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne. 

#  ♦  ♦  * 

Subscriptions  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  for  1955  which 
have  not  yet  been  paid  should  be  remitted  as  soon  as  possible.  New 
members  are  needed  and  will  be  welcomed.  Donations  to  the 
Society’s  depleted  funds  would  also  be  greatly  appreciated.  The 
burden  would  be  considerably  eased  if,  for  instance,  ten  generous 
friends  were  to  contribute  £10  each.  But  smaller  gifts,  or  increased 
subscriptions  would  also  be  gratefully  accepted. 


Is  there  Philosophy  in  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

This  question,  if  not  answered  by  a  flat  negative,  is  usually 
met  with  a  half  denial,  by  saying  that  in  the  Wisdom  Litera¬ 
ture  we  get  the  nearest  approach  to  philosophy  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  approach,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  b?  along 
the  right  road  in  that  it  is  granted  that  philosophical  ide;is  are  not 
wanting  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  nevertheless  there  is  no  attempt 
to  systematise  them.  Philosophy  is  thus  regarded,  as  on  the  oitler 
view,  as  necessarily  concerned  with  some  pattern  of  thought.  But 
if  in  this  case  we  cannot  speak  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  can  we  with  any  more  propriety  speak  of  its  theology? 
For  there  is  no  attempt  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  systematise 
its  ideas  of  God  Whilst  the  underlying  conception  of  monotheism 
unites  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  conspectus  of  its  theology 
cannot  be  obtained  until  a  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  create 
some  unity  out  of  diverse  theological  ideas.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  speak  of  a  “  nearest  approach  ”  to  theology  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Rather  we  regard  these  scriptures  as  the  basis  of  any 
theology  worthy  of  the  name. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  special  reason  for  the  readiness  to  speak  of 
Old  Testament  theology,  even  though  lacking  a  system.  For  in 
this  realm  Israel  was  a  pioneer.  Apart  from  monotheism  no 
theology  is  possible,  because  polytheism  cannot  really  conform  to 
the  rules  of  ethical,  not  to  say  philosophical,  thought.  If  Greece 
be  regarded  as  the  home  of  philosophy,  we  remember  how  Plato 
in  his  Republic  could  not  permit  some  of  the  stories  of  the  deities 
(because  of  their  unethical  notions)  to  be  told  in  the  education  of 
his  guardians  (Book  III,  390).  The  same  critical  approach  to  the 
poets  had  already  been  made  by  Xenophanes.  In  Greece  the  study 
of  philosophy  was  divorced  from  popular  religion  and  may  be  said 
to  have  flourished  in  spite  of  its  myths. 

But  even  in  the  realm  of  philosophy  was  not  Israel  a  pioneer 
with  Greece  ?  The  beginnings  of  Greek  philosophy  can  be  traced 
to  Miletus  in  the  early  sixth  century  b.c.  As  yet  it  was  concerned 
with  the  physical  world  rather  than  with  metaphysics,  which  comes 
into  philosophy  with  Plato.  But  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
Heraclcitus  of  Ephesus  was  struggling  with  the  idea  of  a  creative 
Force,  or  Logos,  the  uncapricious  source  of  an  intelligible  universe. 
Man  had  the  opportunity  to  open  his  mind  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
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Logos,  yet  this  opportunity  could  be,  and  often  was,  rejected. 
Similarly,  Proverbs  sets  forth  Wisdom  to  be  accepted,  or  rejected, 
by  man  (i.  20-33),  but  the  date  of  the  Hebraic  offer  is  later. 
Although  many  of  the  proverbs  in  this  book  are  no  doubt  much 
older  than  the  Exile,  the  teaching  on  Wisdom  is  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  first  nine  chapters,  which  are  usually  considered  to 
be  the  latest  part  of  the  book.  Oesterley  dates  this  section  about 
250  B.c.^  But  to  compensate  for  a  delay  of  over  three  centuries, 
the  conception  of  Wisdom  in  these  chapters  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  Logos  of  Heracleitus. 

This  latter  is  not  personal,  although  the  idea  of  the  Logos 
must  border  on  personality  when  it  is  described  as  intelligent.  In 
Proverbs,  however.  Wisdom  is  personified.  In  i.  20-33,  and  more 
especially  in  ix.  1-6,  she  is  the  counterpart  of  the  “  strange 
woman  ”  and  competes  with  her  for  the  hearts  of  men.  Both  are 
to  be  found  “  in  the  streets  ”  and  ‘‘the  broad  places”  (i.  20 ;  vii.  12) 
and  each  invites  the  “  simple  one,”  ‘‘  void  of  understanding,”  to 
accept  her  hospitality  (vii.  7fT. ;  ix.  3  ff.).  To  the  same  context  of 
ideas  belong  verses  6-9  in  chapter  iv,  where  Wisdom  is  to  be 
‘‘  loved  ”  and  “  embraced  ”  if  life  is  to  be  secure  and  successful. 

In  the  autobiographical  chapter  viii.  of  the  same  book,  we 
have  a  conception  of  Wisdom  as  a  dynamic  force  before  the 
creation  of  the  physical  world,  and  responsible  under  God  for  its 
existence  (viii.  22-30).*  She  is  also  the  inspiration  of  all  that  is 
right  in  the  moral  world  (viii.  15-20)  and  is,  indeed,  the  source 
of  life  itself  (viii.  35).  All  this  is  reminiscent  of  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  Reason  as  a  principle  of  life  and  action,  but  Wisdom  here  is  a 
spiritual  power,  far  superior  to  the  Stoic  semi-materialistic  Logos. 
Now  the  Hebrew  conception  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  Greek 
in  this  case,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  earlier.  Zeno  came  to  Athens 
about  320  b.c.,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  later 
Stoicism  goes  back  to  the  founder.  Perhaps  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  Zeno’s  ancestry  was  partly  Semitic. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  legitimate  to  argue  etymologically,  philosophy 
must  have  originally  meant  ‘‘  love  of  wisdom.”  Nowhere  is  wisdom 
made  more  attractive  than  in  the  pages  of  Proverbs.  “  I  love 
them  that  love  me;  and  those  that  seek  me  diligently  shall  find 
me  ”  (viii.  17).  But  such  an  intimate  commendation  of  Wisdom 
comes  very  near  to  making  her  not  only  a  rival  of  the  ‘‘  strange 
woman,”  but  even  of  Yahweh  Himself,  who  is  to  be  loved  ‘‘  with 
all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.”  The 

^  Westminster  Commentary.  The  Book  of  Proverbs,  p.  xiii. 

*  The  translation  “  master  workman  ”  (viii,  30)  is  admittedly  conjectural, 
but  'imdn  is  only  found  here  in  the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  a  doubtful 
reading  in  Jer.  li,  15.  The  translation  is  based  on  the  Versions  and  on 
'amman  of  Cant,  vii,  2.  (E.V.v.l)  and  is  consonant  with  the  contexL 
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Wisdom  writers,  however,  avoid  any  possibility  of  idolatry  by 
making  Wisdom  Yahweh’s  Servant,  to  be  honoured  only  as  such. 
Love  of  God  must  come  before  love  of  wisdom,  not  only  as  a 
moral  imperative,  but  also  as  a  metaphysical  necessity.  “  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  (i.e.  first  principle,  tehilldh)  of  wis¬ 
dom  ”  {Prov.  ix.  10).  Moreover,  this  truth  is  one  of  revelation 
only,  as  the  magnificent  chapter  xxviii.  of  Job  informs  us.  Wisdom 
“  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living  ”  but  “  God  understandeth  the 
way  thereof.  .  .  .  And  unto  man  he  said.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom.”®  For  the  Hebrews  true  philosophy  was 
rooted  in  theology,  with  no  real  boundary  separating  “  love  of 
wisdom  ”  from  love  of  God. 

Modem  philisophy  has  been  divided  on  the  basis  of  its  subject 
rriatter  into  five  branches :  metaphysics,  epistemology,  ethics,  aes¬ 
thetics  and  politics.*  On  four  of  these,  the  Old  Testament  has 
definite  teaching,  from  seer  or  sage.  With  regard  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  problem  of  Reality,  we  see  at  once  how  theology  limits 
the  scope  of  enquiry  as  well  as  helps  in  offering  a  solution.  On 
this  subject  there  was  much  room  for  speculation  for  the  Greek, 
who  left  theology  out  of  account ;  but  for  the  Hebrew  the  ultimate 
Reality  must  be  personal  and  spiritual,  namely  the  One  who  had 
revealed  Himself  to  successive  generations  from  the  time  of  the 
Patriarchs. 

On  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  early  Hebrew 
thought  does  justice  to  objective  and  subjective  aspects  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Both  the  physical  world,  as  apprehended  by  the  five  senses, 
and  the  inner  world  of  man’s  personality,  known  to  him  through 
his  thought,  feelings  and  volition,  are  equally  real  and  both  are 
involved  in  historical  events.  Man  is  able,  and  required,  to  know 
himself  as  well  as  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  has  been  called  “  a  text  book  on 
ethics.”  Again,  there  is  no  ethical  system  and  the  teaching  is 
rather  fragmentary.  Some  of  it,  indeed,  is  somewhat  pedestrian, 
as  when  it  descends  to  the  level  of  table  manners  (xxiii.  Iff.).  Yet 
it  is  possible  to  see  the  wood  as  well  as  the  trees.  The  ethical 
principles  behind  the  detailed  instructions  are  those  of  the  great 
pre-exilic  prophets,  who  are  ardently  concerned  that  man  should 
live  in  right  relationships  with  God  and  with  his  fellow.  “  What 
doth  the  Lx>rd  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?”  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
“  good  life.”  Long  before  Kant  taught  the  prime  necessity  of  a 
good  will,  the  Hebrew  sage  was  instructing  his  pupils,  “  Keep  thy 

3  This  brings  v.  28  into  hne  with  the  preceding  verses,  although  it 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  chapter.  Even  so,  the  addition 
can  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  the  interpretation  suggested. 

*cp.  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  Philosophy  (E.U.P.)  p.  23  ff. 
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heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life  ” 
{Prov.  iv.  23). 

The  Old  Testament  has  little  direct  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
aesthetics.  There  is  one  verse  in  Ecclesiastes,  however,  which  may 
be  quoted  (iii.  11):  “He  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its 
time.”  But  this  branch  of  philosophy  is  sometimes  ignored  by 
philosophers  today.  On  the  philosophy  of  politics  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  make  a  unique  contribution.  What  is  their  conception 
of  an  ideal  community  ?  Once  more,  we  see  how  impossible  it  was 
for  the  Hebrews  to  keep  theology  out  of  the  realm  of  philosophy. 
Their  ideal  principle  of  life  for  the  community  was  a  theocracy, 
the  people  being  under  the  rule  of  God.  To  the  Western  world, 
with  its  proud  belief  in  democracy,  this  sounds  strange  and  even 
idealistic,  but  it  was  a  familiar,  and  as  they  believed,  a  practical 
doctrine  for  the  Hebrews.  Their  political  institutions,  whenever 
they  were  true  to  the  highest  traditions,  were  based  on  the  belief 
that  God  was  their  true  King,  and  all  men  were  primarily  his 
subjects.  If  no  nation  of  modem  times  has  dared  to  practise  this 
political  theory,  the  Christian  church  has  taken  it  over  from 
Judaism.  One  verse  from  the  New  Testament  will  make  this  clear. 
“  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  his  Christ  ”  {Rev.  xi.  15).  This  verse  may  easily  have  been 
borrowed,  and  enlarged  in  scope,  from  a  Jewish  apocalypse. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  Old  Testament 
can  correctly  be  said  to  include  philosophy,  the  term  being  under¬ 
stood  in  its  classic  connotation.  Today  philosophy  often  has  a 
wider  meaning,  namely  that  of  “  Weltanschauung,”  and  in  this 
sense  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  said  to  be  philo¬ 
sophical.  This  is  the  theme  of  a  recent  book  by  C.  H.  Patterson, 
who  says® :  “  When  we  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  have  in  mind  the  world  view  that  is  implied  in  the 
various  writings  which  it  contains.”  But  the  Wisdom  books  may 
be  called  “  philosophical  ”  even  in  the  narrower  and  technical 
meaning,  since  they  teach  a  philosophy  which,  though  more  or  less 
tmspeculative,  is  firmly  based  on  sound  principles,  and  capable,  as 
Proverbs  shows,  of  practical  expression  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

The  newer  philosophy,  according  to  one  writer,  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  than  with  the  subject 
matter.  “  The  object  of  philosophy  is  the  logical  classification  of 
thoughts.”®  The  statements  of  these  thoughts  need  not  be  state¬ 
ments  of  fact,  they  may  be  statements  of  belief.  We  have  moved 
from  the  position  of  the  logical  positivists,  for  whom  a  statement 
could  only  be  meaningful  when  checked  by  sense  experience. 

®  The  Philosophy  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York,  1953)  p.  20. 

*  Quoted  by  Basil  Mitchell  in  Modern  Philosophy  and  Theology,  “The 
Socratic"  (Oxford,  1952)  p.  7. 
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Otherwise,  religious  experience  could  never  be  a  subject  of  philo¬ 
sophical  enquiry. 

This  modem  aspect  of  philosophy  has  a  certain  foreshadowing 
in  Job,  Here  we  have  a  philosophical  book  in  dialogue  form, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Plato’s  Republic.  The  problem  is  the 
cause  and  nature  of  suffering,  with  special  reference  to  Job’s 
physical  and,  to  some  extent,  mental  and  spiritual  suffering.  Job’s 
friends  argue  about  it  inductively,  taking  the  suffering  as  an  effect, 
and  seeking  its  cause.  The  ethical  theory  of  the  day  made  their 
argument  easy.  Suffering  was  no  longer  conceived  as  the  action 
of  an  arbitrary  Deity.  He,  indeed,  sends  suffering,  wherever  and 
whenever  it  comes.  But  He  works  on  an  ethical  principle,  by 
which  suff'^ring  only  comes  as  a  consequence  and  punishment  of 
sin.  It  is  a  simple  matter  then  to  prove  that  whoever  suffers  does 
so  because  of  responsibility  for  some  evil.  The  sin  may  be  uncon¬ 
scious,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  The  logic  of  the  argument  is, 
of  course,  fallible.  A  universal  truth  cannot  be  established  upon 
particular  examples,  even  if  all  these  examples  can  be  verified. 
And  when  Job  protests  his  innocence  of  any  sin  sufficiently  enor¬ 
mous,  on  the  above  theory,  to  account  for  his  intense  sufferings, 
the  friends  are  really  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  and  can  only  repeat 
the  ethical  principle,  with  minor  variations.  A  further  weakness  in 
the  friends’  case  is  that  an  argument  based  on  physical  facts 
cannot  prove  a  conclusion  which  is  strictly  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  physical  world.  Evil  is  a  moral  phenomenon  and  no  amount  of 
so-called  physical  consequences  can  prove  its  existence.  The 
friends  of  Job,  therefore,  are  not  stating  a  fact,  but  only  a  belief, 
namely  that  behind  all  suffering  one  can  detect  the  punishing  hand 
of  God.  None  of  the  arguments  then,  whether  Job’s  or  his  con¬ 
testants’,  can  be  described  as  soundly  “  philosophical  ”  in  the  older 
sense  of  the  word.  The  wider  scope  of  its  meaning,  however, 
afforded  by  modern  philosophy  enables  us  still  to  call  the  book 
philosophical. 

This  is  true  especially  of  its  conclusion,  that  is  the  poetic 
ending,  not  the  prose  epilogue  which,  with  its  nicely  calculated 
material  rewards,  seems  to  be  an  anti-climax.  The  climax  of  the 
poem  is  reached  in  its  last  two  verses  where  Job  confesses :  “  I 
had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear;  but  now  mine  eye 
seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes  ”  (xlii.  5-6).  Here  we  are  in  the  realm,  not  of  philosophical 
speculation,  but  of  direct  religious  experience.  Again  we  see  how 
difficult  it  is  to  define  the  boundary  between  philosophy  and  theo¬ 
logy.  Job  is  now  making  a  statement  based  on  a  higher  experience 
than  the  sense  experience  which  used  to  be  the  touchstone  for 
verifying  a  philosophical  statement.  It  is  essentially  a  spiritual 
sense,  which  enables  us  to  be  aware  of  the  “  niuninous,”  as  Otto 
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would  say,  or,  more  simply,  as  Job  says,  “  aware  of  God.”  “  I  had 
heard  of  thee  . . .  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.” 

Such  a  statement  of  religious  experience  comes  within  the 
purview  of  philosophy  if  its  object  is  the  logical  classification  of 
thoughts.  But  how  can  the  philosopher,  as  such,  deal  with  this 
kind  of  data?  He  must  be  something  of  a  theologian  as  well,  or, 
at  any  rate,  he  must  be  able  to  understand  the  kind  of  experience 
Job  is  talking  about.  For  this,  not  only  the  book  of  Job,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  will  equip  him.  And  surely  whatever 
book  makes  a  philosopher  a  better  philosopher,  deserves  to  be 
called  “  philosophical.” 

George  Farr. 
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Warwick  Baptist  Church 

IT  is  just  over  100  years  ago  since  the  last  historical  sketch  of 
Castle  Hill  Baptist  Church,  Warwick,  was  written  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  author.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to  do  something  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  Baptist  Church  at  Warwick  is  fortunate  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  records  going  back  to  the  year  1697,  though  previous 
accounts  of  proceedings,  if  any  were  made,  have  unfortunately  been 
lost,  either  by  careless  indifference  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in  the  great 
Hre  of  Warwick  in  1694.  Thus  the  only  ideas  we  have  concerning 
the  origin  and  early  growth  of  the  church  are  by  inference  from 
documents  and  circumstances  of  a  later  date  than  1640 — the  year 
in  which  it  is  considered  the  Baptists  of  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  formed  themselves  into  an  organised  body  for  the  purpose  of 
worship.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  6rst  Warwick  Baptists 
were  linked  in  some  way  with  the  church  at  Coventry  formed  in 
1626,  though  proof  of  this  is  not  available. 

Described  in  the  Church  Book  “  as  a  small  handful  of  the  dust 
of  Zion,”  Baptists  of  Warwick  met  6rst  for  worship  in  a  house  in 
Castle  Street  belonging  to  Thomas  Hurd,  who  left  it,  together  with 
some  other  property,  a  piece  of  ground  and  a  quantity  of  silver 
plate,  to  the  church,  which  still  beneHts  from  the  bequest.  Thomas 
Hurd  was  born  at  Barford,  and  early  came  and  settled  in  Warwick. 
He  was  by  trade  a  tailor  and  wool  merchant,  and  by  conviction  a 
Baptist.  Having  gathered  others  of  like  mind  about  him,  secret 
meetings  for  worship  were  held  in  his  house  at  a  time  when  all  who 
refused  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  established  Church  were  being 
bitterly  persecuted.  When  the  Act  of  Indulgence  was  passed  in 
1672  (which  allowed  Nonconformists  to  register  certain  private 
houses  as  places  of  worship)  Hurd  registered  his  house.  For  the  hrst 
time  the  church  was  able  to  meet  without  fear  of  interference,  but 
this  liberty  was  short  lived,  for  three  years  later  the  Act  was  with¬ 
drawn.  A  persistent  tradition  in  the  church  that  the  second  Lord 
Brooke,  Robert  Greville,  and  his  man-servant  worshipped  with  the 
little  company,  seems  to  conhrm  the  early  date  of  the  church’s 
existence,  for  this  good  man  was  killed  at  the  seige  of  Lichheld  in 
March,  1643.  The  previous  year  he  published  a  little  book  entitled 
A  Discourse  opening  the  Nature  of  that  Episcopacy  which  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  England,  and  from  this  it  is  manifest  that  he  accepted 
Congregational  principles,  though  his  views  on  baptism  are  not 
known. 

The  first  authentic  record  we  now  have  of  this  church  is  in  the 
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history  of  the  Midland  (now  West  Midland)  Baptist  Association 
formed  in  Warwick  in  1655  during  the  Protectorship  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  This  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  church,  but  it  does  suggest  that  in  that  year  the 
local  Baptist  community  was  of  considerable  importance  and  influ¬ 
ence.  Daniel  King  was  the  pastor  and,  it  is  generally  assumed,  the 
leading  figure  in  the  formation  of  the  Association.  In  1651  he 
attended  the  meeting  of  representatives  of  thirty  Midland  Congre¬ 
gations  of  General  Baptists,  and  is  noted  as  pastor  of  Coventry.  In 
the  same  year  he  wrote  a  bwk  which  he  dedicated  to  some  churches 
with  which  he  had  been  connected,  including  that  at  Warwick. 
By  1656  Daniel  King  was  replaced  as  minister  by  Nathaniel  Alsop, 
though  the  duration  of  his  ministry  is  not  known. 

In  the  year  1670  Mr.  James  Cooke  (the  elder)  became  pastor. 
He  was  a  surgeon  of  considerable  repute,  and  published  a  book  on 
surgery,  a  copy  of  which  is  one  of  the  treasured  possessions  of  the 
Warwick  church.  He  lived  in  Jury  Street,  and  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  family,  from  whom,  he 
acknowledges  in  his  book,  he  received  much  kindness.  He  died  in 
1688,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick.  Evidence  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  James  Cooke  had  charge  of  the  church  is  afforded  by  the 
will  of  Thomas  Hurd  made  in  1681.  The  year  1688  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  religious  freedom  under  the  Protestant 
Prince  William  of  Orange  and  his  wife,  Mary.  At  this  time  began 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Frewin  (one  of  the  2,000  Puritan 
clergy  evicted  from  their  livings  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662) 
from  Kempley,  in  Gloucestershire,  who  is  described  in  the  Church 
Book  as  “  an  exceedingly  good  preacher  and  a  popular  man.” 

The  coming  of  Benjamin  Bowyer  in  1695  marked  a  real  step 
forward  in  the  Baptist  witness  at  Warwick.  He  is  described  as  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  means  residing  in  the  Stone  House. 
During  his  ministry,  about  the  year  1700,  the  first  Baptist  Meeting 
House  was  built  in  the  town,  so  that,  after  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
little  church  had  at  last  a  home  of  its  own  where  it  was  possible  to 
meet  freely  for  worship  and  communion.  He  died  in  1702,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Vineyard  Garden,  near  to  the  spot  where  Thomas 
Hurd  had  earlier  been  laid  to  rest.  Under  the  will  of  Thomas  Hurd 
the  garden  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  church,  and  is 
part  of  the  ground  on  which  the  present  building  now  stands. 
Castle  Hill  was  at  this  time  called  “  Back  Hills,”  and  it  was  by  the 
latter  name  that  the  church  was  known  until  the  last  century. 
During  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  over¬ 
sight  was  taken  by  Samuel  Dunckley,  an  architect  and  stonemason, 
who  carved  the  handsome  doorway  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  leading 
into  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  and  helped  to  rebuild  the  tower  of  the 
church  after  it  was  damaged  in  the  fire  of  Warwick.  A  young 
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preacher  named  John  Morgan  came  from  Wales  in  1703,  and,  I 
according  to  an  entry  in  the  burial  register  of  St.  Nicholas’  Church, 
died  the  day  after !  The  Church  Book,  however,  says  that  he  died 
a  week  later. 

A  physician  by  the  name  of  Philip  James,  M.D.,  was  the  next 
minister  of  the  church.  His  ministry  commenced  in  1705  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  five  years.  During  this  period  the  singing  of  hymns  was 
first  introduced  into  the  church,  these  hymns  to  be  composed  by  the 
minister  to  suit  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  In  deference  to  some  who 
objected  to  singing  in  the  house  of  God  it  was  resolved  that  the 
singing  should  only  take  place  after  the  evening  lecture,  an  interval 
being  allowed  for  those  wishing  to  leave. 

After  this,  and  until  the  Rev.  Edward  Munford  became  the 
minister  in  1723,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  mini¬ 
sterial  oversight  of  the  church.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  Church  Book,  it  would  appear  that  the  Rev.  John  Jarvis  was 
in  charge,  for  his  name  invariably  heads  the  lists  of  signatures  with 
which  the  records  of  business  transacted  at  Church  Meetings  are  ^ 
concluded.  His  name  disappears  after  the  Church  Meeting  held  on 
June  8th,  1721,  and  that  of  Edward  Munford  first  appears  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  June  19th,  1723.  Serious  differences  \ 
arose  between  Mr.  Munford  and  certain  members  of  the  church, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  pastorate  should  be  terminated.  Here  I 

it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Church  Meetings  at  this  time,  I 

and  for  many  years  to  follow,  were  mainly  for  discipline.  , 

A  New  Meeting  House 

Nothing  much  is  known  of  the  next  two  men  in  pastoral 
charge — ^Job  Burt  from  1734  till  his  death  in  1739,  and  Isaac 
Woodman,  who  was  minister  for  six  years  from  1740.  However,  it 
was  during  the  ministry  of  Isaac  Woodman  that  the  old  meeting 
house  was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  accordingly  was  demolished  1 
to  make  room  for  a  larger  chapel,  built  on  the  same  site,  with  a 
substantial  minister’s  house  adjoining.  Pictures  of  this  meeting 
house  are  in  existence,  from  which  it  is  seen  to  have  been  a  com¬ 
modious  square  building  with  a  gallery  round  three  sides,  an 
elevated  pulpit,  and  comfortable  pews. 

The  next  minister  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  bearing  a 
name  well  known  and  much  honoured  in  Baptist  circles.  This  was 
John  Collett  Ryland  who  is  said  to  have  rebuked  William  Carey 
when  the  latter  was  pressing  the  case  for  foreign  missions  at  a 
ministers’  conference.  Coming  to  Warwick  in  1746  he  was  ordained 
four  years  later,  and  then  continued  in  the  pastorate  till  1 759  when 
he  left  for  Northampton.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Bourton-on-the-Water  of  which  Benjamin  Beddome 
was  pastor.  During  his  ministry  in  Warwick  he  lived  in  St.  Mary’s 
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vicarage,  which  he  rented  from  Dr.  Tate,  the  incumbent  Some 
complained  to  Dr.  Tate  for  having  let  his  house  to  an  Anabaptist 
teacher.  “  What  would  you  have  me  do?”  he  replied,  “  I  have 
brought  the  man  as  near  to  the  Church  as  I  can,  but  I  cannot  force 
him  to  enter  it.”  It  was  in  the  vicarage  that  he  founded  a  boys’ 
school  which  greatly  prospered,  and  probably  formed  the  basis  for 
the  larger  and  better  known  schools  later  founded  by  him  in 
Northampton  and  finally  in  London.  Here  his  son,  John,  was  bom, 
who  later  became  principal  of  Bristol  Baptist  College,  and  a  joint 
founder  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Ryland  effectively 
1  built  up  the  work  at  Warwick,  and  wrote  much  of  real  spiritual 
worth  in  the  Church  Book. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  church  was  without  a  minister  until 
the  Rev.  John  Knight  accepted  the  pastorate.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Stennett,  member  of  a  distinguished  Baptist  family 
of  the  18th  century.  He  left  Warwick  in  1779,  and  after  a  period 
of  four  years  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Reece  who  laboured 
)  in  the  town  amongst  the  Baptists  with  considerable  success  for 
twelve  years.  He  revived  the  church  which  had  evidently  been  much 
reduced  since  the  departure  of  J.  C.  Ryland.  Mr.  Reece  died  on 
\  June  11th,  1795.  Then  came  Mr.  John  Wilson  who  was  ordained 
at  Warwick  on  June  1st,  17%,  but  he  resigned  after  a  minbtry 
I  lasting  two-and-a-half  years  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
I  preaching  among  the  members.  For  a  time  the  church  depended 
on  supplies,  the  most  frequent  of  these  being  the  Rev.  Edward 
Mabbutt.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  century,  on  July  2nd,  1799,  a 
Sunday  School  “  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  ”  was  opened 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Mills. 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  connection  with  the  Association 
seems  to  have  been  broken,  and  was  not  restored  till,  almost  100 
years  later,  the  Association  was  asked  to  exercise  control.  The 
century  was  a  sad  period  for  the  church.  There  were  times  of 
brightness,  but  these  were  followed  by  periods  of  strife  and  division, 
which  left  a  legacy  of  bitterness  and  effectively  prevented  much 
brotherly  cohesion.  Ministers  were  thus  discouraged,  short  pastor¬ 
ates  were  common,  and  membership  declined. 

There  is  an  absence  of  church  records  during  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  William  Read  from  1803  to  1818.  Troublous  times  were 
undoubtedly  experienced,  and  Mr.  Read  was  involved  in  some  legal 
trouble.  But  from  1819,  when  the  Rev.  Evan  Herbert  of  Boddicot, 
near  Banbury,  became  minister,  church  records  were  kept  He 
found  the  church  in  a  shocking  condition  and,  in  his  own  words, 
‘‘reduced  to  a  very  few,  without  discipline  or  records  and  the 
congregation  fled,  so  much  so,  that  the  writer  of  this  had  not  only 
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to  lead  the  singing,  but  to  preach  to  the  walls  and  empty  pews.”  I 
He  came  to  bring  revival,  and  succeeded  in  a  certain  degree.  But 
he  became  involved  in  controversy  with  the  Unitarian  minister  and 
left  in  1821. 

The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  John  Ham,  who  settled  in 
1823.  He  had  been  minister  at  Wolverhampton,  and  was  supplying 
at  Grewkerne  in  Somerset.  He  stayed  till  1825,  when  the  difficulty 
of  the  church’s  finding  his  stipend  caused  him  to  resign.  He  went  * 
to  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham.  There  was  no  minister  till  1826. 
Often  the  church  had  no  supply,  and  seemed  near  to  disbanding. 
Several  members  attached  themselves  to  the  Independents  (Congre- 
gationalists),  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  church  would  have  closed 
but  for  the  timely  help  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Franklin,  probably  the 
ablest  minister  in  the  Queen’s  Road,  Coventry,  succession  to  that 
date.  In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  daughters  ran  a  ^ 
school  where  George  Eliot  was  a  pupil.  Mr.  Franklin  recommended 
the  Rev.  John  Lincoln  to  the  pastorate  at  Warwick.  During  the 
first  year  all  went  well,  and  seven  members  were  added.  After  , 
thirteen  months  Mr.  Lincoln  decided  to  count  the  conrununicants 
and  make  a  membership  roll.  There  were  thirteen  men  and  the 
same  number  of  women.  Presently  a  violent  quarrel  broke  out 
between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  some  of  the  members.  In  various  ways 
the  minister  was  slighted  till  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  1834 
he  left  Warwick  for  London,  taking  all  the  church  books  with  him. 
They  were  later  recovered  by  the  good  offices  of  a  man  named 
Horton. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Leamington  Church  was 
formed  by  some  of  the  members  of  Castle  Hill  who  resided  there. 
During  the  next  ministry,  that  of  the  Rev.  H.  Campbell,  the  chapel 
was  repaired  and  the  front  stuccoed.  The  date  of  the  repair  (1840) 
was  put  on  the  front  of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Campbell  resigned  after  * 
some  questionable  conduct  in  1841.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Bannister  from  l 
Coventry  supplied  for  a  year  and  three  months.  Then  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Nash  from  Netherton,  Dudley,  became  pastor  in  1843.  He  * 
had  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  chapel  coloured,  and  changed  I 
the  date  on  the  front  to  1640.  Early  in  Mr.  Nash’s  ministry  the 
chapel  was  enlarged  to  twice  the  size,  and  various  other  structural 
alterations  made.  In  1854  there  were  about  forty  members.  Good  * 
progress  was  made,  but  gains  were  offset  by  losses  through  death  I 

and  removal.  There  were  about  forty  scholars  in  the  Sunday  School.  i 

Mr.  Nash  resigned  in  1856.  , 

He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Aston  Binns  of  Birmingham  | 
in  1857,  the  membership  being  twenty-eight.  Open  membership  was  j 
considered,  deferred,  and  finally  adopted  on  14th  November,  1859. 
Mrs.  Binns’s  health  necessitated  the  pastors  resignation  in  1864.  T 
Next  came  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Overbury,  during  which 
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t  a  rebuilding  scheme  was  initiated.  The  present  chapel  is  the  result 
It  was  opened  in  the  year  1866.  Then  in  1872  open  membership 
was  abolished,  but  the  pioneers  were  vindicated  in  1930  by  the 
adoption  of  this  principle.  Mr.  Overbury  had  a  successful  ministry, 
but  resigned  on  account  of  age  in  1873.  Mr.  G.  H.  Thomas,  the 
next  minister,  was  a  student  of  Pastor’s  (now  Spurgeon’s)  College. 
He  had  a  happy  and  successful  ministry,  but  left  in  1879  to  become 
^  secretary  of  the  College. 

The  next  period  of  ministry  lasted  only  three  years.  It  was 
tliat  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Jennings  who  came  from  Long  Crendon, 
Bucks.  His  resignation  was  brought  about  through  ill-health.  Con¬ 
ditions  must  have  deteriorated  for  he  advised  dependence  on 
supplies  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  pastor.  The  church  did  not  heed 
the  advice,  however,  and  successfully  invited  the  Rev.  T.  Napoleon 
^  Smith,  a  Spurgeon’s  man,  in  January,  1884.  He  resigned  in  the 
following  September.  By  this  time  the  membership  was  48.  The 
Rev.  John  Hutchinson  of  Westminster  came  in  1885,  but  was  asked 
1  to  resign  in  1888  and  left  accordingly.  The  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  minister  seems  to  have  been  the  main  factor. 

Then  the  Association  took  charge  of  the  church  and  installed 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Meadow  of  Wolston  in  1890.  This  arrangement 
continued  until  1899,  when  the  future  of  the  pastorate  was  decided 
by  vote  of  the  Church  Meeting,  and  Mr.  Meadow  did  not  get  a 
sufficiently  large  majority.  Thus  he  had  to  resign  after  very  faithful 
labour.  About  this  time  men  of  initiative  among  the  members 
began  to  appear,  and  the  Church  Books  were  well  kept  and  not  left 
to  the  minister’s  care. 

The  Present  Century 

.  The  turn  of  the  century  saw  a  new  ministry  beginning  at  Castle 

I  Hill,  that  of  Mr.  J.  Bryan  Marshall,  a  student  of  Spurgeon’s  College. 

I  He  seems  to  have  done  well,  and  additions  to  the  membership  were 

numerous.  There  were  57  names  on  the  Roll  at  the  annual  meeting 
j  in  September,  1901.  His  resignation  was  accepted  at  a  members 

meeting  on  April  20th,  1903.  He  was  contemplating  marriage  to  a 
j  member  of  the  church,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  difficult  also 

in  regard  to  an  increase  in  stipend  (then  at  £110  p.a.)  which  he 
I  had  requested.  The  ministry  closed  at  the  end  of  June,  1903.  Later 
that  year  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Palmer  came  to  preach,  and  was  subse- 
!  quendy  invited  to  accept  the  pastorate.  He  did  so  and  began  his 
I  ministiy  in  April,  1904.  In  the  same  year  the  church  adopted  the 
j  use  of  the  individual  Communion  Gup.  During  Mr.  Palmer’s 
j  ministry  an  extensive  renovation  scheme  (6rst  mooted  in  1902)  was 
put  in  hand.  Its  purpose  was  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing 
church,  and  to  constitute  a  useful  and  permanent  memorial  of  the 
I  250th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  West  Midland  Baptist 
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Association.  It  included  the  installation  of  electric  light,  a  new 
heating  system,  a  new  pulpit  (Bromwich  Memorial),  new  choir  stalls, 
new  organ,  and  decoration  of  the  church  and  school-room.  The 
work  was  carried  through,  and  the  church  re-opened  for  worship 
on  1st  July,  1906.  An  appeal  for  hnancial  help  with  this  scheme 
of  renovation  was  sent  to  all  the  churches  of  the  West  Midland 
Baptist  Association,  which  celebrated  its  250th  Anniversary  in  1905. 
This  was  marked  by  special  meetings  in  Warwick.  The  new  organ 
was  formally  opened  on  September  27th,  1906,  when  F.  Heddon 
Bond,  M.A.,  F.R.G.O.,  organist  of  Dale  Street,  Leamington  Spa, 
gave  a  recital.  Mr.  Palmer  tendered  his  resignation  to  Castle  Hill 
on  receiving  an  invitation  to  another  church.  He  was  pressed  by 
means  of  a  petition  to  re-consider  his  decision,  but  he  did  not  do  so, 
and  closed  his  Warwick  ministry  at  the  end  of  September,  1910. 

The  next  minister  was  a  student  of  Spurgeon’s  College,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Hannah,  who  began  his  ministry  in  Warwick  in  July,  1911.  The 
organ,  installed  but  so  recently,  was  evidently  giving  trouble,  and 
had  to  be  renovated  that  same  year  at  a  cost  of  £71.  Two  years 
later,  on  resigning  office  as  Church  Secretary,  having  served  in  this 
capacity  for  eighteen  years,  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Collier  was  elected 
a  life-deacon.  Mr.  Hannah  left  Warwick  for  Burnley  in  1913.  He 
was  followed  in  the  pastorate  at  Castle  Hill  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox. 
His  stay  in  Warwick  was  brief  like  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 
Mr.  Fox  was  evidently  interested  in  the  history  of  Castle  Hill,  for 
he  typed  out  copies  of  the  Church  Books  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  This  must  have  involved  hours  of  painstaking 
work,  for  the  writing  in  earlier  books  is  difficult  to  decipher.  The 

E resent  writer  here  acknowledges  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
ite  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox. 

A  vacant  pastorate  ensued  to  the  following  April  when  it  was 
filled  by  the  Rev.  H.  Lanman,  who  had  previously  been  minister  at 
Nevy  Barnet.  In  September,  1917,  it  was  decided  to  hold  afternoon 
services  instead  of  evening  services.  (This,  of  course,  was  during 
the  hrst  war,  and  the  earliest  raids  had  been  made).  The  rising  cost 
of  living  is  reflected  in  the  numerous  increments  given  to  Mr.  Lan¬ 
man;  his  stipend  reached  the  figure  of  £200  by  the  year  1920. 
Also,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  at  this  time  to  give  to  the 
minister  three-quarters  of  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year.  The  organ  was  again  giving  trouble,  and  plans  were 
afoot  for  its  disposal  or  complete  re-building.  The  latter  course  was 
adopted,  the  work  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hewins  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avan  at  a  cost  of  £260.  In  the  previous  year  a  new  boiler 
was  installed.  Mr.  Lanman’s  ministry  was  evidently  a  happy  one 
according  to  his  letter  of  resignation  sent  at  the  end  of  1922.  He 
terminated  his  ministry  at  Warwick  in  the  following  March,  having 
laboured  successfully  in  the  town  for  six  years. 
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During  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Lanman, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Billings,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  Leamington  Church, 
acted  as  Moderator.  Mr.  H,  J.  White  was  the  next  man  to  be 
invited  to  the  pastorate.  He  had  been  trained  for  the  ministry  at 
Regent’s  Park  College,  and  commenced  his  work  in  Warwick  on 
completion  of  his  training.  The  period  of  his  ministry  was  one  of 
steady  growth  and  progress.  At  a  Church  Meeting  in  April,  1927, 
the  need  for  enlarged  school  premises  was  spoken  of,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a  fund  should  be  started  for  this  purpose.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  premises  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  later 
presented  itself,  but  unfortunately  the  diaconate  decided  against 
committing  the  church  in  this  way.  The  Warwick  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  White  terminated  at  a  farewell  meeting  held  in  January, 
1928,  when  many  paid  tribute  to  his  work,  and  numerous  presenta¬ 
tions  were  made.  He  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Church  at 
Oldfield  Park,  Bath. 

Again  during  the  vacancy  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Billings  acted  as  Mod¬ 
erator.  During  September,  1928,  Mr.  Victor  A.  Price,  of  Bristol 
College,  preached  on  two  Sundays  with  much  acceptance,  and  so  was 
given  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate.  He  began  his  ministry  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  November.  At  the  annual  Church  Meeting  in  1929 
the  late  Mrs.  E.  Salmon  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  the  first  lady 
deacon  of  the  Church.  Then  the  following  year  the  church  adopted 
the  principle  of  open  membership,  though  with  the  safeguard  that 
the  minister  shall  always  be  a  baptized  person.  A  scheme  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  school-room  was  completed  in  1931  at  a  cost  of  £168.  Mr. 
Price  left  for  South  Harrow  in  1933,  having  worked  successfully  in 
Warwick  for  five  years. 

Then  came  a  vacancy  extending  over  two  years,  when  Mr. 
F.  N.  Allen,  of  Spurgeon’s  College,  was  invited  to  accept  the  pastor¬ 
ate.  So  began  a  ministry  that  was  to  last  for  nine  years.  During 
this  period  the  church  received  a  legacy  from  Mrs.  Pryce  Davies  in 
the  form  of  a  bungalow,  ground  and  effects.  These  were  subse¬ 
quently  sold  to  the  County  Council  for  £600.  The  idea  in  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Davies  in  making  the  gift  was  that  it  should  be  used  to 
build  a  mission  in  memory  of  her  son,  Harold,  and  that  the  mission 
should  be  known  by  his  name.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  fulfil  this  wish.  Rules  for  the  church  were  drawn  up  by 
a  sub-committee,  and  adopted  early  in  1939.  Afternoon  instead  of 
evening  services  were  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  evening 
services  were  soon  restored.  Owing  to  the  war  not  a  great  de^ 
was  made  of  the  300th  Anniversary  of  the  Church,  but  a  special 
service  was  held  (Thursday,  November  7th)  followed  by  tea  in  the 
Court  House,  when  many  congratulatory  messages,  including  one 
from  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  were  received.  Having  served  the 
church  well  Mr.  Allen  removed  to  Bilston  early  in  1944. 
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Mr.  I.  H.  Williams  was  the  next  to  be  invited  to  the  pastorate 
of  Castle  Hill,  and  he  began  his  ministry  on  November  5th,  1944. 
At  this  time  the  Church  Secretary  (Councillor  W.  V.  Collier)  be¬ 
came  the  Mayor  of  Warwick,  and  continued  in  office  for  three  years, 
the  minister  of  Castle  Hill  acting  as  Mayor’s  Chaplain.  Again  Mr. 
Williams  acted  in  this  capacity  when  Councillor  T.  T.  Bromwich, 
another  member  of  the  church,  was  Mayor  from  1949  to  1951.  Not 
till  1948  was  it  decided  “  that  a  memorial  to  Thomas  Hurd  be 
placed  in  the  church  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £30.”  This  period  of 
ministry  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Girls’  Life  Brigade.  Much  good 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  Williams  in  Warwick  before  he  left  for 
Holyhead  in  July,  1951. 

There  followed  a  vacancy  of  several  months  before  an  invitation 
was  given  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Goodwin,  of  High  Wycombe,  to  become 
pastor.  A  house  had  been  purchased  in  Cape  Road  for  use  as  a 
manse  from  the  legacy  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davies.  From 
the  same  legacy  an  electrical  heating  system  was  installed  in  the 
church.  The  latest  and  present  ministry  began  in  September,  1952. 
The  period  since  has  been  one  of  difficulty  occasioned  through  many 
losses,  yet  a  happy  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  church.  The  windows 
have  been  put  in  good  repair,  a  screen  erected  across  the  back  of  the 
church  to  make  an  entrance  lobby,  the  organ  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  and  the  interior  of  the  church  has  been  redecorated.  So 
to  the  end  of  the  story  so  far.  Baptist  witness  in  W'arwick  continues 
by  the  grace  of  God.  Castle  Hill  has  nev®’-  been  a  strong  cause, 
but  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  way  it  ministers  help  and  blessing  to 
many.  May  it  continue  and  grow  that  this,  the  County  town  of 
Warwick,  may  have  at  its  heart  a  witness  to  the  truth  and  virility 
of  the  Baptist  position ! 


W.  T.  Goodww. 


John  Hooper  and  the  Origins 
of  Puritanism 

{Concluded) 

VI.  HOOPER  IN  GLOUCESTER 

A  Brief  Survey  of  Bishop  Hooper's  Visitation  Book*®* 

Hooper  went  down  to  his  bishopric  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  1551.  He  now  had  a  real  opportunity  to  put  his  pre¬ 
cepts  into  practice.  He  felt  himself  responsible  for  the  salvation 
of  the  people  in  his  diocese  and  so  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  carry 
out  a  visitation  and  examination  of  the  clergy  who  would  be  his 
“  brethren  and  fellow  preachers  in  this  work.  The  result  of 
that  visitation  cannot  have  been  very  encouraging  and  the  results 
show  the  situation  among  the  clergy  in  England  at  that  time.*®* 
The  examination  consisted  of  questions  concerning  the  Com¬ 
mandments,  the  Apostles  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  clergy 
were  asked  the  number  of  the  Commandments,  where  they  were  to 
be  found  in  Scripture,  and  whether  they  could  repeat  them.  They 
were  asked  to  repeat  the  Creed  and  prove  it  from  Scripture  and, 
concerning  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  they  were  asked  to  repeat  it,  to  say 
who  its  author  was,  and  where  it  could  be  found  in  Scripture.  The 
results  were  as  follows :  311  clergy  were  examined,  and  79  were 
reckoned  as  satisfactory.  Of  the  unsatisfactory  clergy,  9  did  not 
know  how  many  Commandments  there  were,  33  did  not  know 
where  they  could  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  168  could  not  repeat 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  Creed,  10  could  not  repeat  it  and  216 
were  unable  to  prove  it.  Concerning  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  39  did  not 
know  where  it  appeared  in  the  Bible,  34  were  ignorant  as  to  who  its 
author  was  and  10  could  not  repeat  it.  To  take  two  examples : 

'*  Parish  Church  of  Wydforde  .  .  .  John  Nutle  rector,  not  examined 
because  decrepit,  Charles  Gawden,  minister.  Commandments,  says 
ten,  Exodus  20  but  cannot  repeat.  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer,  can  say 
nothing  to  these  nor  repeat  them  from  memory.  Parish  Church  of 
Camme-cum-Stinchecombe  .  .  .  Nicholas  Compton,  Vicar,  Command¬ 
ments,  knows  their  number,  but  says  that  they  are  written  in  Matthew 
16,  or  in  some  of  the  Evangelists,  and  cannot  repeat  them.  Creed, 
repeated  the  Articles,  but  did  not  prove  one  of  them  from  Scripture. 
Lord’s  Prayer,  can  scarcely  reply.”*®® 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  statement  came  from  Philip 
Hawlinge  (or  Huling),  minister  of  Awre,  who  suggested  that  the 
Creed  might  be  prov^  from  the  Royal  Injunctions  and  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis! 
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In  connection  with  the  results  of  this  visitation  it  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  not  greatly  used  in  public  worship  and  also  of  course  that  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible  had  not  long  been  in  use.  Nevertheless, 
the  position  was  clearly  bad,  and  Hooper  set  to  work  to  improve 
the  situation.  To  this  end  he  produced  a  series  of  articles,  injunc¬ 
tions  and  interrogatories  for  his  diocese. 

One  of  his  chief  tasks  obviously  was  to  improve  his  clergy. 
Therefore  in  an  injunction  which  begins:  “  That  whereas  the  people 
of  God  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  truth  of  his  word,  except  the 
parsons  and  curates,  that  have  oversight  over  them  be  learned  and 
exercised  in  the  testaments  of  God,  the  new  and  the  old  .  .  . 
he  ordered  the  clergy  to  study  one  book  a  quarter  and  stated  that 
‘they  should  be  examined  each  quarter  on  the  contents  of  the  book. 
For  the  first  year  the  books  to  be  studied  were  Romans,  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  Matthew  and  Genesis.^^^ 

For  our  purpose,  however,  what  is  more  interesting  is  the 
injunction  ordering  assemblies  of  clergy  once  a  quarter.  Every 
clergyman  in  the  diocese  was  ordered  to  appear  four  times  a  year 
before  Hooper  or  his  deputies  in  assemblies  in  the  deanery  of  the 
area  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  worked.  The  purpose  of  their 
assembling  together  was  “  for  the  determination  of  such  questions 
and  doubtful  matters  in  religion  as  may  happen  to  stand  and  be 
in  controversy  between  men  learned  and  them;  and  there  to  speak 
modestly,  soberly  and  learnedly  what  they  will.”^“  In  other  words, 
problems  concerning  religion  were  to  be  brought  by  these  ministers 
to  the  assembly  and  there  debated  among  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  bishop  or  his  deputy. 

The  practice  was  uncommon  in  an  English  bishopric  at  that 
time  and  the  question  may  be  asked  as  to  where  Hooper  got  the 
idea.  The  answer  may  well  be — from  Zurich.  These  assemblies  of 
ministers  up  and  down  the  diocese  for  the  discussion  of  religious 
matters  may  have  been  suggested  to  Hooper  either  by  the  Zurich 
practice  of  Synods  or  more  probably,  by  the  first  half  of  the 
“  Prophesyings,”  i.e.  the  ministerial  discussion,  which  we  noted 
Hooper  attended  in  Zurich.  It  is  obvious  that  the  state  of  the 
clergy  did  not  permit  of  the  presence  of  the  laity  at  these  assemblies. 
Hooper’s  desire  was  that  the  problems  should  be  discussed  by  the 
ministers  privately  so  that  when  they  were  settled  the  ministen 
could  carry  the  answers  back  to  the  people.  This  was  of  course 
basically  the  same  idea  as  the  “  Prophesyings  ”  in  Zurich.  An 
interesting  point  which  arises  is  that,  from  this  Gloucester  diocese,  a 
link  can  perhaps  be  traced  with  the  well  known  Elizabethan 
“  Prophesyings  ”  which  began  some  thirteen  years  later.  This  link 
is  John  Parkhurst. 

Parkhurst  was  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Bishop’s  Cleeve  in 
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Hooper’s  diocese,  and  in  the  visitation  examination  of  1551  was  one 
of  the  few  who  were  found  “  insigniter  doctus.”^^®  It  is  clear  that 
such  a  man  would  be  used  by  Hooper  in  these  assemblies  and  in 
other  ways,  and  it  is  known  that  the  two  men  became  very  friendly. 
When  Queen  Mary's  injunctions  were  issued  early  in  March,  1554, 
the  fourth  injunction  urging  all  bishops  to  be  vigilant  “  that  no 
person  be  admitted  or  received  to  any  ecclesiastical  function,  bene¬ 
fice,  or  office,  being  a  sacramentary,  infected  or  defamed  with  any 
notable  heresy  would  make  quite  certain  that  Parkhurst  would 
lose  his  charge  at  Bishop’s  Cleeve.  He  was  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  exile  and  no  doubt  his  contact  with  Hooper  led  him  to  choose 
Zurich.  Parkhurst  left  England  in  the  early  summer  of  1554  and 
arrived  in  Zurich  about  the  middle  of  July.^^®  He  remained  in  exile 
until  the  death  of  Mary  in  1558.  Whilst  in  Zurich  Parkhurst  and 
his  fellow  exiles  would  see  the  “  school  ”  of  which  Hooper  had  no 
doubt  often  spoken. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Elizabethan  “  Prophesyings  ”  as  they  are 
reflected  in  the  records  left  of  their  practice  in  Northampton  and 
Lincoln^^®  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Zurich.  In  these 
English  “  Prophesyings  ”  the  public  preaching,  in  which  three 
ministers  usually  took  part,  preceded  the  private  ministerial  discus¬ 
sion  instead  of  vice-versa,  and  the  attendance  on  the  part  of  tlie 
ministers  seems  to  have  been  voluntary.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of 
these  exercises  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  Zurich  practice  and 
having  the  same  basic  idea,  i.e.  the  education  of  the  laity  through 
the  ministers  working  together  on  Bible  exegesis,  would  seem  to 
suggest  some  contact  between  the  Zurich  and  English  practice.*^^ 

The  likelihood  of  such  a  contact  is  increased  when  we  consider 
where  these  “  Prophesyings  ”  first  appeared  in  Elizabethan  England. 
It  is  true  that  the  fullest  records  we  have  are  of  the  exercises  in 
Northampton  in  1571,  and  in  Lincoln  in  1574,  but  the  first  recorded 
appearance  of  them  is  in  Norwich  in  1564.  In  this  year  it  is 
recorded  that  the  preachers  of  the  city  began  “  both  for  their  better 
exercise  and  also  for  the  education  of  the  people,  prophesying; 
which  is  done  once  in  three  weeks  . . .  The  Norwich  “  Prophesy¬ 
ings  ”  were  instituted  with  the  exegesis  of  Romans.  The  point  of 
interest  is  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  since  1560  had  been  John 
Parkhurst.*^*  There  is  no  definite  evidence  that  it  was  at  his  instiga¬ 
tion  that  the  “  Prophesyings  ”  began,  but  it  is  not  unlikely.  There 
b  a  letter  of  a  later  date  from  Parkhurst  to  certain  people  in  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  written  on  February  16th,  1572  agreeing  that  the 
practice  could  well  be  extended  to  Bury.  The  letter  begins  :  “  For 
as  much  as  the  godly  exercise  of  expounding  the  scriptures  by  way 
of  ‘  prophesy  ’  b  seen  daily  to  bring  no  small  benefit  and  further¬ 
ance  to  the  Church  of  Christ  where  the  same  b  used  within  thb 
diocese  .  .  .  Thb  clearly  indicates  that  the  practice  was  well 
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established  in  the  Norwich  diocese  by  1572  and  encouraged  by 
Parkhurst.  It  is  also  interesting  that  the  recipients  of  this  letter  are 
authorised  to  take  charge  of  the  “  Prophesyings  ”  and  that  all  the 
clergy  should  attend.  If  they  do  not  they  are  to  be  reported  so  that 
they  may  be  “  reformed.”  This  apparent  compulsion  is  the  Zurich 
practice  and  not  that  reflected  at  Lincoln  and  Northampton  where 
attendance  was  voluntary. 

There  were  certainly  other  influences  at  work  in  the  setting  up 
of  the  Elizabethan  “  Prophesyings,”  notably  the  memory  of  the 
practice  in  A’Lasco’s  Strangers’  Church  in  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.^*^  But  there  seems  also  to  be  an  influence  which  went 
out  from  Zurich  through  Hooper  and  his  assemblies  to  Parkhurst, 
who  came  to  Zurich  and  saw  for  himself  the  value  of  the  practice 
before  returning  to  England  to  take  up  office  in  the  Church.^^ 

In  addition  to  these  assemblies  a  second  result  of  Hooper’s 
visitation  was  that  he  made  use  of  another  Zurich  idea  and 
appointed  superintendents.**®  The  superintendent  corresponded  to 
the  Zurich  Dekan.  In  Zurich  the  area  was  divided  into  seven 
Kapiteln,  each  Kapitel  having  a  Dekan.  His  task  was  to  make 
certain  that  all  was  well  in  the  realms  of  church  order  and  preach¬ 
ing,  and  also  to  report  to  the  Synod  ministers  who  persisted  in 
offences  against  ecclesiastical  or  moral  laws.**^ 

Unfortunately  we  know  all  too  little  about  the  superintendents 
in  Hooper’s  diocese,  but  what  little  we  know  indicates  that  they  had 
a  similar  function.  Hooper  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  “  made 
superintendents  in  Gloucestershire  ”  when  he  wrote  to  William 
Cecil,  the  secretary  of  the  Council,  on  October  25th,  1552,  and 
added  that  he  was  about  to  examine  the  clergy  to  see  what  progress 
they  had  made  since  the  last  examination.**®  He  writes  also  con¬ 
cerning  the  superintendents  and  says :  “  If  I  commend  not  myself 
presently  their  well  doings  and  see  what  is  evil  done  I  shall  not  see 
the  good  I  look  for.”  In  his  injunctions  issued  after  his  1551 
visitation.  Hooper  indicates  the  need  of  exhorting 

“  such  men  as  be  already  sworn  before  me  in  my  vbitation,  with  the 
church  wardens,  to  take  heed  diligently  of  the  manners  and  conditions 
of  the  parson,  vicar,  and  curate  of  the  parish  and  ...  of  the 
parishioners  and  so  by  writing  deliver  .  .  .  every  quarter  unto  me,  or 
to  mine  officers,  all  such  faults  and  transgressions  as  shall  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  any  of  them  .  .  .  contrary  unto  God’s  laws  and  the  king’s 
in  any  unhonest  life  or  false  religion. ”226 

It  is  very  probable  that  these  men  of  whom  Hooper  speaks  were  in 
fact  the  superintendents,  who  would  thus  have  the  task  of  making 
certain  that  the  clergy  and  laity  in  their  area  obeyed  the  laws  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  of  the  realm.  John  Foxe  seems  to  confirm  this  when  he 
speak  of  both  John  Rogers  and  Hooper  agreeing  on  the  policy  of 
setting  one  superintendent  over  every  ten  chuixhes,  to  help  in 
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getting  rid  of  “  popish  priests,”  and  to  ascertain  that  the  minister 
did  his  duty  in  profiting  both  himself  and  his  people.^*"^ 

Hooper’s  Fifty  Visitation  Articles  are  of  special  interest  in  view 
of  their  similarity  to  the  well  known  Forty-Two  Articles.  It  is  clear 
that  Hooper  based  his  articles  on  the  Forty-Two  Articles  and  on  the 
articles  which  Bishop  Ridley  issued  for  his  London  diocese  in 
1550.^  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  Forty-Two  Articles 
were  of  course  not  officially  issued  until  early  in  1553.  Thus 
Hooper  anticipated  them  by  nearly  two  years.  It  is  however  known 
that  a  set  of  articles,  presumably  similar  to  the  Forty-Two  Articles, 
was  in  existence  before  Hooper  issued  his.  Hooper  himself,  writing 
to  Bullinger  on  December  17th,  1549,  and  on  February  5th,  1550,^ 
expressly  mentions  with  approval  the  fact  that  the  Archbbhop  of 
Canterbury  has  some  articles  to  which  all  preachers  and  lecturers 
in  divinity  must  subscribe  before  they  are  allowed  to  begin  their 
activities.  Hooper  also  required  subscription  by  his  clergy  to  the 
Visitation  Articles  which  he  had  issued,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility.  In  fact.  Hooper  wrote  to  Cecil  on 
July  6th,  1 552  indicating  what  he  had  done  and  pleading  “  for  the 
love  of  God,  cause  the  articles  that  the  king’s  majesty  spake  of  when 
we  took  our  oaths  to  be  set  forth  by  his  authority.  I  doubt  not  but 
they  shall  do  much  good  :  for  I  will  cause  every  minister  to  confess 
them  openly  before  their  parishioners.”  Hooper  wished  to  add 
the  King’s  authority  to  his  own  in  causing  his  clergy  to  subscribe  to 
the  articles. 

In  October,  1552,  when  Hooker  was  at  Worcester,  the  diocese 
of  which  had  been  added  to  that  of  Gloucester,  examining  the 
cathedral  clergy  on  their  subscription  to  his  articles,  two  canons, 
JoliflFe  and  Jonson,  refused  to  subscribe.  A  dispute  followed,  an 
account  of  which  was  published  in  1564  in  Antwerp  by  Joliffe.*®^ 
This  account,  in  Latin,  preserves  19  of  the  articles  in  dispute  and  of 
these  10  coincide  almost  word  for  word  with  the  Latin  articles  of 
the  Forty-Two  and  7  agree  though  less  fully  stated.^  Thus  it 
seems  clear  that  some  form  of  the  Forty-Two  Articles  was  in 
existence  both  in  English  and  in  Latin  for  some  time  before  they 
were  officially  published.“^ 

For  our  purpose,  however,  what  is  of  particular  interest  is  not 
so  much  where  Hooper’s  articles  agree  with  the  Forty-T wo  Articles 
and  with  Ridley’s  Articles,  but  rather  where  they  differ  from  them 
or  go  beyond  them.  It  is  in  these  differences  between  Hooper’s  and 
the  other  articles  that  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  Hooper’s  distinctive 
point  of  view.  Therefore  we  may  perhaps  now  remark  on  a  few  of 
these  differences. 

(a)  While  the  first  of  the  Forty-Two  Articles  defines  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  Hooper  puts  this  second  in  his  set  At  the  head 
of  Hooper’s  articles  stands,  as  we  might  expect,  the  article  concern- 
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ing  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scripture.  All  things  necessary  for 
salvation  are  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
Hooper  adds  that  the  ministers  must  take  care  not  “  to  establish  and 
confirm  any  manner  of  doctrine  .  .  .  which  cannot  be  duly  and 
justly  approved  by  the  authority  of  God’s  holy  Word.”^^^ 

(b)  In  his  article  on  the  church  Hooper  differs  from  the 
Forty-Two  in  two  points.  The  twentieth  article  of  the  Forty-Two 
says  that  “  The  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men.”  Hooper  omits  the  word  “  visible.”^®  Secondly,  Hooper  adds 
an  important  clause  which  once  again  sheds  doubt  upon  the 
accepted  idea  of  apostolic  succession  in  the  Church. 

“ .  .  .  the  church  of  God  is  not  by  God’s  word  taken  for  the  multitude 
,  or  company  of  men,  as  of  bishops,  priests,  and  such  other,  but  that  it 
is  the  company  of  all  men  hearing  God's  word,  and  obeying  unto  the 
same;  lest  that  any  man  should  be  seduced,  believing  himself  to  be 
bound  unto  any  ordinary  succession  of  bishops  and  priests,  but  only 
unto  the  word  of  God,  and  the  right  use  of  the  sacramcnts.”238 

(c)  On  the  question  of  good  works,  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
Forty-Two  simply  denies  that  works  done  before  justification  by 
faith  are  of  value.  Hooper  agrees,  but  adds  the  positive  side :  “  That 
good  works  do  necessarily  follow  justification,”^®’^  and  puts  in  an 
extra  article  insisting  upon  good  works  being  required  of  “  every 
Christian  man.”*®®  This  emphasis  is  typical  of  Hooper  and  may  well 
derive  from  his  covenant  conception. 

(d)  Hooper  reproduces  the  article  on  the  ministry  almost 
verbatim  from  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  Forty-Two.  He 
then  makes  two  additions.  First,  he  puts  in  a  sentence  condemning 
'*  all  manner  of  simony  in  all  kinds  of  ministers  and  orders  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry.”®®*  Secondly,  he  adds  an  interesting  state¬ 
ment  which  might  appear  to  make  his  idea  of  the  ministry  one  of 
function  only.  Hooper  says 

We  understand  by  the  ministry  and  know  it  not  by  the  name  alone, 
but  by  the  work  and  administration  in  it,  to  the  edifying  of  the 
church  and  body  of  Chrut  by  the  faithful  administration  of  God’s 
word  and  sacraments  .  .  .  from  the  which  if  a  minister  cease,  he 
leaveth  to  be  a  minister,  and  should  not  be  taken  for  onc.”^^* 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  here  an  instance  recorded  in  the 
diocesan  records  of  Gloucester  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  when, 
on  December  10th,  1561,  Robert  Byocke,  curate  of  Stroud,  was 
accused  of  unlicensed  preaching.  Byocke,  in  evidence,  claimed  that 
he  was  “  made  minister  ”  by  Hooper  in  a  room  in  the  episcopal 
palace,  no  one  else  being  made  a  minister  at  the  same  time.  Byocke 
goes  on : 

”  All  the  orders  that  he  had  given  unto  him  by  the  said  bishop  were 
given  him  at  that  one  time,  but  what  orders  they  were  he,  this  depon¬ 
ent,  knows  not  more  than  that  the  said  bishop  willed  and  charged 
him  to  go  forward  according  to  the  words  of  the  Bible,  which  he  then 
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did  hold  in  his  hand,  and  to  preach  the  same  and  to  minuter  the 
sacraments.  .  .  .  And  ...  he  has  preached  and  ministered  the 
sacraments  ever  since  unto  this  present  day.”*^^ 

This  may  well  be  an  exceptional  incident.  But  the  fact  that  it  could 
happen  at  all  seems  to  indicate  that  Hooper’s  conception  of  the 
ministry  was,  in  accordance  with  his  whole  outlook,  very  simple. 

(e)  In  his  article  on  the  sacraments  Hooper  follows  the 
twenty-sixth  article  of  the  Forty-Two  fairly  closely,  but  adds  an 
introductory  clause  indicating  that,  as  Christ’s  people  in  the  Old 
Testament  had  the  sacraments  as  seals,  so  also  in  the  New  Testament 
the  sacraments  were  seals,  and  with  the  same  to  be  annexed  into 
the  society  of  one  godly  people.”^*^  The  Church  of  the  Old  and 
New  I’estaments  is  one  Church. 

(/)  Although  Hooper  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  throne 
he  did  not  adopt  the  rendering  of  the  Forty-Two  Articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  king's  supremacy  in  the  Church.  The  thirty-sixth  Article 
of  the  Forty-Two  stated :  “  The  King  of  England  is  supreme  head 
in  earth  next  under  Christ,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Ireland.” 
Hooper  rejected  the  word  ‘  head  ’  and  substituted  ‘  supreme  magis¬ 
trate  and  power  ’  and  so  anticipated  the  Elizabethan  article  in  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  which  also  rejected  the  term  ‘head.’**®  The 
designation  ‘  Head  of  the  Church  ’  is  reserved  for  Christ  alone. 

(g)  Hooper  adds  an  article  on  a  subject  which  was  much 
emphasised  by  Bullinger;  the  care  of  the  poor.  This  care  is  com¬ 
mended  to  us  by  Christ  and  therefore  it  is  very  necessary  that 
collections  should  be  made  in  every  parish  church  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  also  for  strangers.*** 

(h)  The  final  emphasis  which  requires  our  attention  in 
Hooper’s  articles  is  that  of  the  need  for  absolute  simplicity  both  in 
worship  and  in  the  church  buildings.  Hooper  was,  of  course,  not 
the  only  bishop  in  England  working  for  this  end,  but  he  surpassed 
the  others  in  his  desire  for  simplicity.  Hooper  objected  to  the 
presence  of  altars,  an  objection  shared,  for  example,  by  Ridley.*** 
Hooper,  however,  in  addition,  opposed  the  retention  of  the  partition 
between  the  people  and  the  minister.  In  his  Sermons  on  Jonah 
Hooper  said : 

“  But  this  I  would  wish,  that  the  magistrates  should  put  both  the 
preacher,  minister,  and  the  people  in  one  place,  and  shut  up  the 
partition  called  the  chancel,  that  separateth  the  congregation  of 
Christ  one  from  the  other,  as  though  the  veil  and  partition  of  the 
temple  in  the  old  law  yet  should  remain  in  the  church;  where,  indeed, 
all  figures  and  types  ended  in  Christ. 

This  demand  is  confirmed  in  his  forty-third  article.  The  article  is 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  Ridley’s  fifth  injunction  to  the 
London  diocese  in  1550  concerning  the  replacement  of  altars  by 
tables.  Ridley,  however,  says  concerning  the  position  of  the  table. 
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that  it  should  be  placed  “  in  such  place  of  the  choir  or  chancel,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  meet  by  their  discretion  and  agreement,  so 
that  the  ministers  with  the  communicants,  may  have  their  place 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.”**^  Hooper’s  forty-third 
article  says,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  table  should  be  placed  “  so 
that  the  ministers  and  communicants  may  be  seen,  heard,  and 
understood  of  all  the  people  being  present.”  This  clearly  goes  much 
further  than  Ridley’s  injunction.  But  Hooper  has  not  yet  finished, 
he  adds :  “  further,  that  the  minister  in  the  use  of  the  communion 
and  prayers  thereof  turned  his  face  toward  the  people.”*^*  This  is 
distinctly  contrary  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  which  was  then  in 
use,  in  which  the  minister  stood  or  knelt  before  the  altar. 

The  church  buildings  were  to  be  stripped  of  every  possible  relic 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  Hooper’s  injunction  to  this  effect  was 
extreme  and  deserves  to  be  quoted,  at  least  in  part.  He  enjoins  the 
clergy : 


“  that  you  exhort  your  parishioners  and  such  as  be  under  your  care 
and  charge  for  the  ministry  of  the  church,  that  they  take  down  and 
remove  out  of  their  churches  and  chapels  all  places,  tabernacles,  tombs, 
sepulchres,  tables,  footstalls,  rood-lofts,  and  other  monuments,  si^ns, 
tokens,  relics,  leavings  and  remembrances,  where  such  superstition, 
idols,  images,  or  other  provocation  of  idolatry  has  been  used.  And 
also  that  ye  take  away  all  the  greis,  a.scences,  and  upgoiivgs  that 
heretofore  went  to  any  altar  within  your  churches  or  chapels :  and  to 
take  down  all  the  chapels,  closets,  partitions,  and  separations  within 
your  churches,  whereat  any  mass  hath  been  said,  or  any  idol,  image, 
or  relic  used  to  be  honoured :  .  .  .’’2<9 

The  only  thing  that  could  be  left  was  the  private  pew  which  a  man 
had  “within  the  church  for  his  quietness,  for  himself  and  his  to 
hear  the  common  prayer.”^  Glass  windows  were  not  to  be  broken 
but  when  they  needed  repairing  or  replacing  no  image  or  picture 
of  any  saint  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  window.  If  it  was 
desir^  for  any  painting  on  the  glass  then  it  should  be  only  flowers 
or  quotations  from  scripture,^^  Images  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
churches  were  to  be  defaced.’^^  This  work  must  be  done  by  the 
parishioners  themselves. 

The  ideal  church  building  which  Hooper  desired  to  see 
throughout  his  diocese  was  to  be  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  walls 
and  roof  would  be  bare  and  windows  as  plain  as  possible.  There 
would  be  a  pulpit  containing  the  Bible  in  English  and  the  para¬ 
phrases  of  Erasmus  on  the  New  Testament.  There  would  also  be  a 
communion  table  “  decently  covered,”  baptismal  font,  pews  for  the 
people,  a  box  for  contributions  for  the  poor  and  a  chest  in  which  to 
keep  the  baptismal  and  marriage  registers.  That  was  all.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Hooper  had  in  mind  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
apostolic  simplicity  of  the  churches  he  had  seen  in  Zurich,  and  so  he 
went  beyond  the  other  English  Reformers  in  Edward’s  reign  in  his 
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striving  for  simplicity.  It  can  also  be  seen  that  these  points  arise 
naturally  out  of  Hooper’s  strict  biblicism  and  his  love  of  simplicity 
in  church  practice.^ 

These  then  are  the  most  important  points  in  which  Hooper 
departs  from  the  soiurces  of  his  articles  and  injunctions.  We  shall, 
however,  do  well  to  notice  one  or  two  further  points  which  he 
emphasises  in  his  Visitation  Book. 

The  aim  of  Hooper  in  his  bishopric  may  well  be  summed  up 
by  the  twelfth  question  concerning  the  clergy  to  be  asked  of  the 
parishioners.  It  reads :  “  whether  they  (the  clergy)  do  diligently 
and  often  stir  and  provoke  the  people  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ,  after  God’s  Word  and  also  to  obedience  unto  their  king  in 
their  sermons  and  homilies  every  holy-day.”^*  Hooper  was  always 
very  practical  in  his  suggestions,  and  more  than  once  emphasises 
that  if  the  people  are  to  be  taught  by  the  clergy  then  they  must  be 
able  to  hear  and  understand  what  they  say.  All  preaching  must  be 
in  the  vernacular  and  as  the  promises  of  Scripture  should  “heal, 
help,  succour  and  comfort  as  well  the  poorest  as  the  richest,  the 
unlearned  as  the  learned,  him  that  sitteth  next  the  church  door,  or 
nearest  the  belfry  as  him  that  sitteth  in  the  chancel  or  nearest  the 
cliancel  door,’’  then  when  necessary  the  minister  must  come  and 
stand  in  the  body  of  the  church  and  there  reverently  and  plainly 
proclaini  “  the  treasures  and  unspeakable  riches  of  God’s  laws  and 
promises.”  This  makes  certain  that  if  any  of  the  parish  remain 
ignorant  then  their  damnation  will  be  upon  their  own  heads  and, 
says  Hooper,  “  I  and  you  shall  this  way  deliver  our  own  souls.”^ 
This  bringing  of  the  clergy  into  the  midst  of  the  people  was,  of 
course,  most  unusual  in  the  English  church  of  Hooper’s  day. 

Hooper  set  a  minimum  standard  of  knowledge  among  the  laity 
and  says :  “  where  knowledge  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Creed  and  Paternoster  lacketh  in  such  as  be  of  discretion,  there 
lacketh  God’s  grace  and  favour.  .  .  If  people  did  not  know 
the  basic  requirements  of  a  covenant  they  could  not  enter  it.  Thus 
Hooper  ordered  the  clergy  to  set  aside  certain  days  for  the  people 
to  be  tested  by  open  confession  of  these  three  requirements  “  so  that 
by  this  means  (if  curates  be  diligent)  the  people  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ :  of  which,  if  they  be  ignorant  of 
negligence  or  contempt  they  cannot  be  saved.”^ 

It  was  to  be  the  same  in  the  Communion  Service,  to  prevent 
any  unrepentant  person  taking  the  Communion  unworthily,  the 
curate  was,  if  possible,  to  make  the  communicants  one  after  another 
individually  repeat  the  Ten  Conunandments,  Creed,  the  General 
Confession  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  If  there  were  too  many  for  this 
to  be  done,  then  the  curate  was  to  say  these  four  things  slowly,  phrase 
by  phrase,  so  that  all  might  repeat  them  after  him.“® 

Hoopers  injunctions  and  interrogatories  cover  many  other 
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points  varying  from  the  use  of  superstitious  charms  by  midwives  to 
the  strict  observance  of  a  Sabbath  day,  but  from  the  brief  survey  of 
his  Visitation  Book  which  we  have  given,  it  can  be  seen  that  he 
made  a  real  attempt  to  put  his  theory  into  practice.  The  Bible  was 
to  be  the  basis  of  authority  both  for  doctrine  and  for  church  prao 
tice,  and  Hooper’s  concern  was  that  the  message  contained  in  the 
Bible  should  be  conveyed  to  his  people  so  that  they  might  respond 
to  it  and  obtain  salvation. 

Hooper’s  relations  with  his  people 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hooper  was  a  severe  man,  both  by 
disposition  and  in  appearance.  John  Foxe  relates  the  story  of  a  man 
he  knew  who  had  a  problem  and  visited  Hooper  to  seek  his  advice. 
He  knocked  on  Hooper’s  door,  but  when  the  bishop  came  the  visitor 
was  so  “  abashed  at  his  austere  behaviour  ”  that  he  dared  not  go 
into  the  house  but  sought  counsel  elsewhere.^®®  To  balance  this 
judgment  we  should  also  record  that  of  Thomas  Fuller,  the  17th 
century  church  historian. 

“  yet,  to  speak  truth  all  Hooper’s  ill  nature  consisted  in  other  men’s 
little  acquaintance  with  him.  Such  as  visited  him  once,  condemned 
him  of  over  austerity:  who  repaired  to  him  twice,  only  suspected  him 
of  the  same;  who  conversed  with  him  constantly  not  only  acquitted 
him  of  all  morosity,  but  commended  him  for  sweetness  of  manner: 
which,  saith  my  author,  endeared  him  to  the  acquaintance  oi 
Bullinger.”**^ 

There  are  at  least  two  instances  recorded  for  us  of  Hooper’s  con¬ 
cern  for  the  poor  of  his  diocese.  On  April  17th,  1551,  very  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Gloucester,  Hooper  wrote  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  William  Cecil  on  behalf  of  the  poor  asking  for  some 
Government  action  concerning  high  prices. 

“  For  the  love  and  tender  mercy  of  God,  persuade  and  cause  some 
order  to  be  taken  upon  the  price  of  things,  or  else  the  ire  of  God  will 
shortly  punish.  All  things  be  here  so  dear,  that  the  most  part  of  the 
people  lacketh  and  yet  more  will  lack  necessary  food.” 

Hooper  complains  of  the  money  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  few 
rich  people.  He  then  goes  on  : 

“  The  prices  of  things  be  here  as  I  tell  ye;  the  number  of  pepple  be 
great,  their  little  cottages  and  poor  livings  decay  daily;  except  God 
by  sickness  take  them  out  of  the  world,  they  must  needs  lack.  God’s 
mercy  give  you  and  the  rest  of  my  lords  wisdom  to  redress  it,  wherein 
I  pray  God  ye  may  see  the  occasion  of  the  evil  and  so  destroy  it.”^^ 

John  Foxe  records  that  he  twice  visited  Hooper  at  Worcester  and 
saw  for  himself  how  every  day  the  bishop  had  a  number  of  the  poor 
to  dinner,  who  “were  served  with  hot  and  wholesome  meats.” 
Typically  enough,  before  they  were  served  they  were  examined  on 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments  by  Hooper  or 
one  of  his  deputies.  When  the  poor  had  been  examined  and 
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•erved,  Hooper  himself  sat  down  to  dinner  and  not  before.*® 
Hooper  may  have  been  severe,  but  he  did  not  lack  the  virtue  of 
humanity. 

Hooper  did  not  only  exhort  his  clergy  to  their  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  people;  he  set  them  an  example  of  remarkable  zeal. 
Foxe,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  records  : 

“  No  father  in  hb  household,  no  gardener  in  hb  garden,  nor  hus¬ 
bandman  in  his  vineyard  was  more  or  better  occupied  than  he  in  hb 
diocese  amongst  hb  flock,  going  about  hb  towns  and  villages  in 
teaching  and  preaching  to  the  people  there.”284 

To  this  and  other  testimonies  of  Hooper’s  energy  given  by 
Hooper’s  friends  we  can  now  add  the  report  of  another  eye¬ 
witness,  the  unknown  citizen  of  Gloucester  who  was  the  host  of 
Joshua  Maler,  the  visitor  from  Zurich.  The  citizen  reported  that 
Hooper  did  not  fail  to  visit  even  the  smallest  village  in  his  visitation 
and  that  in  Gloucester  itself  for  two  consecutive  months  the  bishop 
had  preached  three  times  every  day.*®® 

The  energy  which  Hooper  expended  in  travelling  up  and  down 
his  diocese,  especially  when  Worcester  was  included  in  his  area,  was 
quite  phenomenal.  He  had  to  try  and  be  in  two  places  at  once  for 
as  soon  as  he  stayed  in  Worcester  any  length  of  time,  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  standards,  the  Gloucester  clergy  were  in  need  of  correc¬ 
tion.  He  spent,  for  example,  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1552 
in  London  for  the  session  of  Parliament,  then  in  June  he  returned 
to  Worcester.  On  July  6th  he  was  back  in  Gloucester  because  of 
the  “  negligence  and  ungodly  behaviour  of  the  ministers  there.”*®* 
He  returned  to  Worcester  at  the  beginning  of  October  to  deal  with 
the  cathedral  clergy  there  and  was  disputing  with  Canons  Joliffe 
and  Jonson.  On  February  2nd,  1553  he  wrote  to  Cecil  again,  from 
Gloucester,  saying  that  he  had  just  completed  a  “  long  and  full 
circuit  from  church  to  church  in  Worcester  and  Warwickshire.”*®* 
This  tour  would  thus  be  carried  out  in  the  height  of  winter.  On 
July  10th,  1553,  he  was  in  Worcester  having  arrived  there  on  July 
3rd,  “  weary  from  his  journey  through  the  wholq  diocese  of  Glou¬ 
cester.”*®*  That  same  day  he  was  leaving  on  yet  another  visitation. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  reports  of  Hooper’s  energy  are  founded 
on  fact. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  Martin  Micron  wrote  to  Bullinger 
asking  him  to  write  to  Hooper  and  suggest  that  he  unite  prudence 
and  Christian  lenity  with  severity  of  discipline.*®*  Micron  does  not 
indicate  in  what  sphere  of  activity  Hooper  was  showing  this  extreme 
severity  but  he  may  well  have  been  referring  to  the  diocesan  court 
which  dealt  with  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  and  moral  law.  The 
court  until  Hooper’s  arrival,  had  been  largely  run  by  lay  officials, 
but  Hooper  took  over  the  position  of  supreme  judge  whi^  was  his 
by  right,  although  that  right  had  not  been  exercised  by  his  pre- 
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decessors  for  many  years.  Hooper’s  dealings  in  the  diocesan  court 
have  been  cfliciently  and  accurately  described  by  F.  D.  Price  in  his 
article  on  the  Gloucester  Diocese  under  Bishop  Hooper,*'^®  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  emphasise  one  or  two  points  concerning 
Hooper’s  dealings  with  the  people  in  this  court. 

John  Foxe  records  that  Hooper,  in  his  judging,  “was  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  all  men,  as  well  rich  and  poor.’’^'^^  John  Ab  Ulmis,  however, 
records  an  accusation  that  Hooper  “acted  with  severity  in  the  dis- 
fdiarge  of  his  function  towards  trades  people  and  those  of  the  lower 
orders,  but  was  lax  and  indulgent  with  those  of  higher  rank.”'*’* 
Hooper  denied  this  accusation,  saying :  “  you  may  punish  me  with 
deatl)  if  I  fail  to  convince  you  of  the  impartiality  of  my  proceeding 
towards  all  alike.’’^''®  The  accusation  was,  it  seems,  sufficiently 
answered  when  Sir  Anthony  Kingston,  an  influential  man,  was 
accused  of  adultery  in  Hooper’s  court.  At  first  he  refused  to  appear 
but  when  he  eventually  did  appear  and  was  rebuked  by  Hooper,  he 
abused  and  struck  the  bishop.  Hooper  laid  the  matter  before  the 
king’s  Council  and  consequently  Kingston  was  fined  £500  and 
handed  over  to  Hooper  to  do  penance.”^  This  was  not  an  isolated 
instance  of  Hooper  punishing  the  rich.'*'’®  In  addition,  there  are 
instances  of  cases  which  were  being  tried  in  Hooper’s  absence  in 
which  the  people  involved  requested  adjournment  until  the  bishop’s 
return  so  that  he  could  deal  with  the  case  himself.’"'^®  On  some 
occasions  the  cases  before  the  court  were  settled  by  the  personal 
intervention  and  arbitration  of  the  bishop.  F.  D.  Price,  who  spent 
many  months  studying  the  records  of  Hooper’s  court,  remarks 

“  Under  Hooper,  the  personal  touch  of  the  bishop  regularly  shines 
through  the  dull,  formal  records  of  the  diocesan  administration,  bring¬ 
ing  together  unhappy  husbands  and  wives,  restoring  concord  among 
families  divided  against  themselves  over  disputed  wills,  pointing  out 
their  follies  to  gossiping  and  quarrelling  women  and  giving  good 
advice  to  all  and  sundry.”^'^^ 

But  Hooper’s  severity  must  not  be  overlooked.  His  chief 
method  of  punishment  was  that  of  public  penance.  But  it  was 
penance  with  a  difference.  In  the  days  of  his  predecessors  the 
^ilty  person’s  penance  was  that  of  a  ritual  act  calling  for  a  bare¬ 
footed  march  round  the  church  or  churchyard,  clad  only  in  a  sheet 
and  carrying  a  lighted  candle.  The  march  finished  up  at  the 
High  Altar  with  the  saying  of  the  Paternoster  one  or  more  times. 
Hooper,  however,  made  the  act  of  penance  full  of  meaning.  He 
usually  retained  the  penitent’s  dress  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
at  all  as  to  what  was  taking  place,  but  the  chief  point  of  the  act  of 
penitence  was  a  public  declaration  of  contrition.  The  guilty  person, 
instead  of  carrying  a  candle  and  saying  so  many  Paternosters  had 
to  state  the  offence  that  he  had  committed  and  appeal  for  forgive¬ 
ness.  This  public  act  of  penance  was  usually  ordered  to  be  carried 
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out  in  two  places — in  the  church  from  which  the  penitent  came, 
and  at  the  high  cross  in  Gloucester  on  Saturday,  being  market  day. 
The  number  of  times  the  act  is  repeated  varied  with  ^e  seriousness 
of  the  offence  and  with  the  age  and  health  of  the  offender. 
Normally  the  number  ranged  from  between  two  and  five  acts  in 
each  place.  To  take  two  examples.  Thomas  Tycull  of  Haresfield 
was  found  guilty  of  bawdry  and  sentenced  : 

"  to  go  penitently  in  his  shirt  only,  barefoot,  barelegged  and  bare¬ 
headed,  three  Saturdays  next  after  the  coming,  about  the  high  cross 
in  Gloucester,  and  in  like  manner  three  Sundays  following  in  his 
paruh  church  of  Haresfield.”*'^* 

John  Parry  of  Brockworth  was  ordered  : 

'*  to  say  openly  standing  upon  the  high  cross  that  tliis  penance  I  am 
commanded  to  do  for  that  I  have  committed  adultery  with  a  woman 
whom  upon  mine  oath  before  I  declared  to  be  an  honest  woman  and 
in  like  manner  six  Sundays  following  in  the  parish  church  of  Brock- 
worth."«« 

The  theory  that  lay  behind  Hooper’s  actions  in  ordering  this 
public  penance  did  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  penance  of  itself 
had  any  worth  before  God.  It  was  an  act  to  cause  the  offender  to 
examine  his  conscience  and  to  make  certain  that  he  was  genuinely 
repentant  of  his  offence.  But  probably  more  important  in  Hooper’s 
mind  was  the  effect  these  public  acts  of  penance  had  upon  those 
who  saw  them.  It  was  an  attempt  to  discourage  them  from  any 
similar  offence,  and  also  to  show  that  to  be  a  Ghristian  meant  to  live 
according  to  the  Law  of  God.  Once  again  we  can  perhaps  see 
Hooper’s  covenant  idea  in  practice.  He  did  his  best  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  once  in  the  covenant  relationship  stayed  within  it. 
”  Walk  before  me  and  be  ye  perfect  ”  was  God’s  demand  to  the 
people  of  the  covenant.  Hooper  wanted  to  see  that  demand  obeyed. 

Hooper’s  teaching  forever  emphasised  the  importance  of  the 
individual,  and  the  necessity  of  the  individual  making  his  response 
to  God’s  offer  of  the  covenant  which  brought  salvation  and  life.  It 
is  clear  that  in  his  bishopric  Hooper  directed  his  energies  to  putting 
that  into  practice.  He  first  endeavoured  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  clergy,  but  that  was  only  his  first  task,  it  was  not  to  be  an  end  in 
itself.  His  ultimate  aim,  as  he  so  often  stated  it,  was  that  the  clergy 
might  preach  properly  to  the  individual  people.  He  felt  the 
responsibility  for  their  salvation.  In  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself,  with  so  much  ignorance  among  the  clergy,  and  con¬ 
sequently  with  people  both  ignorant  and  indifferent,  Hooper  had 
no  option  but  to  adopt  the  policy  that  he  did.  First,  of  ascertaining 
that  the  people  knew  at  least  the  basic  facts  of  God’s  dealing  with 
men  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Commandments,  Creed  and  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Secondly,  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  people  on  the  right 
path,  by  kindness  where  possible,  but  if  not,  by  the  use  of  disciplii^ 
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This  emphzisis  on  the  individual,  his  salvation,  his  subsequent 
behaviour,  and  all  that  that  emphasis  entails;  together  v^rith  the 
simplicity  of  worship  and  of  church  buildings,  resulting  from  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Bible  in  doctrine  and  practice,  is  the  basis 
of  religious  Puritanism.  It  is  possible  to  extract  from  Hooper’s 
writings  his  idea  of  a  Christian  man.^®“  It  is  a  conception  in  which 
one  can  glimpse  the  shadow  of  the  soberly  dressed  Puritan  as  he 
journeys  through  life  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand  interpreting  it 
strictly,  and  severely  exhorting  his  family  and  his  neighbours  to  hear 
the  Gospel.  The  Puritan  figure  is  on  the  threshold  and  is  knocking 
at  the  door. 

Death  of  Hooper 

Hooper’s  bishopric  lasted  only  two  years  and  five  months.  In 
July,  1553  Edward  VI  died.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  attempted  to 
place  on  the  throne  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Hooper  claims  that  he  did 
not  support  her  for  she  was  not  the  lawful  successor  to  the  crown. 
Mary  Tudor,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  next  in  succession, 
and  Hooper  rode  around  his  diocese  rallying  support  for  Mary.**^ 
Lady  Jane  Grey’s  reign  lasted  nine  days  and  she  was  replaced  by 
Queen  Mary.  Hooper,  known  to  be  one  of  the  extreme  Reformers, 
was  clearly  in  danger  from  the  newly  established  Roman  Catholic 
regime.  But  he  refused  to  leave  his  people  and  flee  abroad.  He  was 
arrested  in  September,  1553  and  imprisoned  in  London.  In  March, 
1554  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  in  January,  1555  he  was 
accused  of  heresy.  The  principal  charges  against  him  were  that 
he  had  broken  the  vow  of  celibacy  and  that  he  denied  the  real 
bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  He  refused  to  alter  his 
views  and  was  condemned  to  death.  On  February  4th,  1555  he  was 
degraded  and  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  left  on  his  last 
journey  to  Gloucester.  He  was  to  die  in  the  place  where  he  was 
once  the  bishop,  and  so  it  was  that  on  February  9th,  1555,  he  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  with  great  suffering,  being  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  flames  before  he  died.  Today  in  Gloucester  at  the  place 
of  his  death  there  stands  a  monument  which  bears  the  inscription  : 

“  Gloria  Soli  Deo.  For  the  witness  of  Jesus  and  for  the  Word  of 
God  ‘  not  accepting  deliverance  ’  John  Hooper  bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Worcester  was  burnt  to  ashes  on  this  spot.  February  9th  anno 
domini  1555.” 

VII.  Conclusion 

We  must  now  draw  together  the  threads  of  our  argument.  In 
the  Introduction  we  suggested  that  in  our  brief  telling  of  the  story 
of  John  Hooper  we  should  discover  that  he  learned  his  theologicd 
lessons  in  Zurich  and  that  he  attempted  to  teach  those  same  lessons 
to  the  English  Church.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  truth  of 
those  two  statements  in  the  foregoing  pages.  What  then  is  the 
implication  of  what  we  have  seen?  To  answer  that  question  we 
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must  first  put  another.  What  is  the  place  of  John  Hooper  in  English 
Church  History?  He  was  a  Reformer,  that  is  clear — ^but  he  was 
more  than  that.  There  is  a  title  which  Hooper  bears  in  almost  all 
the  histories  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  That  title  is  the  “  Father 
of  Nonconformity.”^*®  But  care  must  always  be  taken  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  “  Nonconformity.”  Thomas  Fuller  writing  in  1655 
said : 

“  For  now  noncocfonnity,  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  was  conceived; 
which  afterward  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  (but  beyond  the  sea  at 
Frankfort)  was  born;  which,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
nursed  and  weaned;  which,  under  King  James,  grew  up  a  strong 
youth,  or  tall  stripling;  but,  towards  the  end  of  King  Charles’s  reign, 
shot  up  to  the  full  strength  and  stature  of  a  man,  able,  not  only  to 
cope  with,  but  conquer,  the  hierarchy,  its  adversary.”284 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  Free  Churches  in  England  are  spoken 
of  as  “  Nonconformist  Churches.”  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
original  meaning.  Originally  the  term  Nonconformist  applied  to 
those  ministers  within  the  State  Church  in  England  who  did  not 
conform  to  certain  rites  laid  down  by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
True  Nonconformity  was  originally  a  movement  within  the  English 
State  Church.  This  is  the  movement  of  which  Hooper  is  the  father. 

Hooper  was  not  a  Separatist,  although  his  teaching  on  occasions, 
if  taken  literally,  was  radical  enough  to  point  in  that  direction.*** 
Hooper  himself  however  had  no  wish  to  separate  from  the  State 
Church.  He  wanted  to  work  within  it  and  to  reform  it  from  the 
inside  according  to  his  own  principles.  That  was  the  difficulty.  His 
principles  were  not  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  men  in  power. 
Hooper  was  required  to  conform  to  certain  ecclesiastical  rites — he 
refused — and  so  became,  in  his  refusal,  a  “  Nonconformist.”  It  is 
true  that  he  later  conformed,  but  nevertheless  the  protest  had  been 
made ;  the  Nonconformist  movement  had  begun.*** 

There  is  however  a  title  for  Hooper  in  English  Church  History 
which  is  today  less  open  to  misunderstanding  than  “  Father  of  Non¬ 
conformity  ”  and  yet  means  the  same  thing.  This  title  is  “  Father 
of  English  Puritanism.”  For  Puritanism  as  it  developed  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  was  none  other  than  this  Nonconformist 
movement.  It  was  the  refusal  of  men  within  the  State  Church  to 
conform  to  rites  as  demanded  by  the  authority  of  that  church. 
Puritanism  and  Nonconformity  at  first  were  one  and  the  same 
movement.  The  problem  as  it  first  clearly  showed  itself  in  Elizabeth 
I’s  reign  was,  as  with  Hooper,  difficulty  over  vestments.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Hooper  had  striven  for  was  invoked.  The  Church  must 
be  reformed  according  to  the  Word  of  God — not  only  in  doctrine, 
but  also  in  church  practice.  This  was  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Hooper  himself  stood,  of  course,  in  the  Reformation  tradition 
with  his  emphasis  on,  for  example,  justification  by  faith.  This 
was  orthodox  teaching  shared  by  all  the  English  Reformers.  The 
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cleavage  between  Hooper  and  the  English  bishops  came  chiefly  on 
the  question  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible.  Two  pre¬ 
suppositions  lie  at  the  root  of  Hooper’s  arguments.  The  first  is  that 
there  must  be  a  scriptural  warrant  for  all  that  is  done  in  public 
worship  and  therefore  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies  is  denied.  When  it  is  answered  that  this  should  not 
be  pushed  so  far  as  to  include  small  matters,  like  vestments,  which 
are  things  indifferent,  then  the  second  presupposition  is  stated,  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  are  not  indifferent,  for  they  are  relics  of 
popery  and  are  not  scriptural.  This  was  the  heart  of  Hooper’s 
teaching,  and  it  was  the  heart  of  English  Puritanism. 

The  first  English  Puritans  agreed  with  the  Elizabethan  State 
Church  on  basic  doctrines,  but  in  church  practice  the  Puritan’s 
rigid  appeal  to  Scripture  caused  disagreement.**^  As  the  result  of 
this  appeal,  the  Puritans  followed  Hooper  and  refused  to  wear 
clerical  vestments;  they  desired  to  empty  church  buildings  of  all 
altars,  images,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  leave  only  the  necessary  furni¬ 
ture.  As  the  name  “  Puritan  ”  probably  suggests,**®  they  wished  to 
purify  the  English  Church  by  removing  all  relics  of  the  unreformed 
Church  and  restoring  what  they  considered  to  be  the  simplicity  of 
the  apostolic  Church.  For  them,  simplicity  meant  purity.  They 
wanted  a  clean  break,  not  only  with  medieval  doctrine  in  the 
English  Church,  but  also  with  medieval  practices.  There  could  be 
no  half  measures,  all  church  practices  must  have  scriptural  warrant. 

To  illustrate  this  point — and  the  illustration  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  many  times — we  quote  from  the  first  Puritan  admonition  to 
Parliament  from  the  year  1571.  The  Puritans  suggest  concerning 
the  sacraments,  among  other  things  : 

“  That  people  be  appointed  to  receive  the  sacrament  rather  sitting 
for  the  avoiding  of  superstition  than  kneeling.” 

“  That  both  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  baptism  also 
may  be  administered  according  to  the  ancient  purity  and  simplicity.” 

And  finally  that  nothing  be  done  in  this  or  any  other  thing  but  that 
which  you  have  the  express  warrant  of  God’s  Word  for.”28» 

This  might  well  be  Hooper  speaking.  The  flames  at  Gloucester  had 
silenced  his  voice  sixteen  years  previously,  but  his  teaching  lived  on 
and  bore  fruit  in  Elizabethan  Puritanism. 

Although  this  was  the  heart  of  the  matter  it  was  not  only  their 
strict  appeal  to  Scripture  for  church  practice  as  well  as  for  doctrine 
that  characterised  the  Puritans.  There  was  also  the  emphasis  upon 
the  individual  and  his  experience  of  salvation.  Salvation  was  an 
individual  thing  which  each  man  must  come  to  experience  for  him¬ 
self.  It  is  not  through  church  ceremonies  that  a  man  comes  to  faith 
and  salvation  but  through  hearing  and  reading  the  Word  of  God, 
through  a  personal  recognition  of  sin,  and  a  turning  away  from  it 
There  must  be  a  personal  visit  to  the  cross  of  Calvary  and  a  return 
free  from  the  burden  of  sin.  There  is  no  need  for  a  priestly  ministry 
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to  intercede;  every  man,  be  he  minister  or  layman,  rich  or  poor, 
may  come  to  God  through  Christ.  The  minister’s  task  was  zealously 
to  point  out  to  the  individual,  from  the  Word  of  God,  the  road  of 
salvation.  But  the  individual,  having  been  shown  the  road,  may 
and  must  travel  it  alone.  This  Puritan  emphasis  reached  its  peak 
in  Bunyan’s  figure  of  Christian  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  As  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  remarks :  “  The  lonely  figure  of  the  first  paragraph  in 
Pilgrim’s  Progress — the  poor  man  seeking  salvation  with  tears,  with 
no  guide  save  the  Bible  in  his  hand  ...  is  the  representative  Puritan 
of  the  English  Puritan  epoch.”^®® 

More  than  a  century  separated  Hooper  and  Bunyan,  yet  the 
emphasis  on  the  individual  and  his  own  personal  experience  of  the 
journey  on  the  road  to  salvation  is  present  in  Hooper.  We  rem£u:ked 
earlier  that  in  Hooper  the  Puritan  figure  was  knocking  at  the  door. 
During  the  following  century  the  door  was  opened  wide  and  that 
figure  came  in  and  made  himself  at  home  in  English  Church 
History. 

Not  unconnected  with  this  emphasis  on  the  individual  is  the 
covenant  theology  which  played  such  a  large  role  in  later  Puritan 
theology.®®^  God  offered  the  covenant  to  all  believers,  but  an 
individual  can  enter  it  only  through  his  personal  decision.  We  have 
seen  that  this  too  is  basic  in  Hooper.  Along  with  this  also  goes  the 
Puritan  emphasis  on  the  living  of  a  good  life.  The  life  of  those  who 
are  within  the  covenant.  We  have  seen  Hooper’s  emphasis  on  dis¬ 
cipline  as  he  attempted  to  keep  the  people  on  the  right  way.  In 
Elizabeth  I’s  reign  the  Puritans,  under  the  influence  of  Geneva, 
heightened  this  discipline  and  made  it,  alongside  the  Word  and 
Sacraments,  a  third  mark  of  the  true  Church. 

This  strictness  was  not  limited  to  the  Church  but  extended  to 
family  life.  In  the  century  after  Hooper’s  death  the  unit  of  the 
Puritan  family  developed,  with  its  family  piety,  strictness  of  life, 
and  consequent  high  moral  standards.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to 
recall  what  John  Foxe  wrote  of  the  home  of  a  man  he  visited. 

“  In  every  corner  thereof  there  was  some  smell  of  virtue,  good 
example,  honest  conversation  and  reading  of  Holy  Scriptures.  There 
was  not  to  be  seen  in  his  house  any  courtly  rioting  or  idleness;  no 
pomp  at  all;  no  dishonest  word;  no  swearing  could  there  be 
heard.”292 

This  could  clearly  be  a  pattern  of  a  17th  century  Puritan  home.  Yet 
the  household  of  which  Foxe  wrote  is  none  other  than  that  of  John 
Hooper  himself. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hooper,  in  his  call  to  reform 
the  Church  according  to  Scripture  and  to  return  it  to  the  state  of 
apostolic  simplicty,  in  his  theology  of  the  covenant  between  God 
and  man,  in  his  emphasis  upon  the  soul  and  salvation  of  the 
individual,  in  his  family  life,  and  indeed  in  his  whole  life  and 
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thought,  sowed  the  seeds  of  Puritanism  in  the  England  of  Edward 
VI.  Hooper  rightly  bears  the  title  of  “  Father  of  Nonconformity,” 
or  better  “  Father  of  English  Puritanism.”^®* 

Hooper's  place  in  English  Church  History  is  thus  fixed.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the  first  question  we  asked.  What 
is  the  implication  of  Hooper’s  relationship  to  Bullinger  and  to 
Zurich?  It  is  this.  As  Hooper  learned  most  of  his  teaching  from 
Zurich,  then  to  Zurich  in  a  measure,  the  origins  of  English  Puritan¬ 
ism  must  be  traced.  There  is  no  need  to  list  again  the  ideas  for 
which  Hooper  was  indebted  to  Zurich.  Let  it  suffice  to  recall  that 
it  was  from  his  own  experience  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Zurich  church  that  he  learned  the  all-important  call  which  lay  at 
the  .heart  of  Puritanism — the  call  for  an  absolute  reform  according 
to  the  Word  of  God,  not  only  in  doctrine  but  also  in  church  prac¬ 
tice,  and  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  Church. 

Hooper,  the  man  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  sowing  the 
seed  of  Puritanism  in  the  England  of  Edward  VI,  was  a  follower 
of  Zurich.  But  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne  of  England  and  the 
seeds  were  taken  out  of  England  by  the  exiles  to  Frankfort  and 
elsewhere,  the  soil  in  which  they  were  planted  was  chiefly  Genevan 
soil.  So  it  was  that  when  the  young  plant  of  Puritanism  was 
brought  back  by  the  returning  exiles  in  1558  it  looked  very  much 
like  a  Genevan  plant.  As  it  grew  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth  ^ 
Puritanism  developed  still  more  Genevan  characteristics;  so  much 
so  that  in  the  past  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  attribute  the 
origins  of  Puritanism  entirely  to  Geneva.  Now  it  is  becoming 
obvious  that  this  solution  over-simplifies  the  issue.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  probably  is  that  the  origins  of  Puritanism  cannot  be  traced 
entirely  to  any  one  single  place  or  person.  We,  too,  must  therefore 
take  care  not  to  over-simplify  by  concluding  that  the  origins  of 
Puritanism  lie  entirely  in  Zurich.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  it 
can  be  seen  that  in  so  far  as  Hooper  was  the  chief  influence  leading 
towards  Puritanism  in  England  under  Edward  VI,  to  that  extent 
at  least,  the  origins  of  Puritanism  lie  not  in  Geneva,  the  city  of 
Calvin,  but  rather  in  Zurich,  the  city  of  Zwingli,  and  of  Hooper’s 
faithful  friend  and  teacher,  Henry  Bullinger. 

NOTES 

206Xhere  is  now  no  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  this  book  extant. 
The  source  from  which  we  learn  of  its  existence  is  a  manuscript  in  the 
Morrice  Collection  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  in  London. 

Hooper,  when  writing  to  his  clergy  signs  himself  “  Brother  and 
Fellow-Preacher.”  L.Wr.  p.  98. 

208  The  oldest  copy  of  the  result  of  this  visitation  is  also  among  the 
Morrice  Collection  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  London. 
There  is  a  typed  copy  of  this  in  the  Gloucester  City  Library  in  the  Hockaday 
Collection,  Vl.  2.  James  Gairdner  produced  a  summary  of  the  Visitation  in 
the  English  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XlX  (1904),  pp.  98-121. 
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^See  English  Historical  Review,  op.  ciu,  p.  Ill  and  p.  118. 

"OL.Wr.,  p.  132. 

2“  Ibid. 

2“  Ibid. 

213  Cee  English  Historical  Review,  op.  cit.,  p.  105.  The  fact  that  Park- 
hurst  was  already  in  possession  of  his  living  in  1551  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  Miss  Garrett  is  not  strictly  accurate  when  she  writes  of  Parkhurst :  “  Just 
before  the  accession  of  Mary  he  had  received  the  rich  living  of  Cleeve  in 
Gloucestershire.”  C.  H.  Garrett,  The  Marian  Exiles.  Camb.  1938,  p.  244. 

211  Gee  &  Hardy,  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church  History, 
Lond.  1896,  p.  380-381. 

216  It  is  possible  that  Parkhurst  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  written 
from  prison  by  Hooper  to  Bullinger  on  May  29th,  1554.  Z.S.A.  E.  II  369: 
41;E.T.  p.  66;O.L.  1,  p.  103. 

216  See  J.  Strype,  Annals  of  the  Reformation  under  Elisabeth.  Vol.  II, 
1.  Oxford  1824,  pp.  133-140,  and  J.  Strype,  Life  of  Edmund  Grindal, 
Oxford  1821,  pp.  260-262. 

212  See  F.  Blanke,  “  Zwingli’s  ‘  Prophezei  ’  und  die  Anfange  des  Puritan- 
ismus"  in  Neue  Zurcher  Zcitung,  No.  1175,  June  29,  1939. 

213  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Elizabeth,  addenda  XII.  27  (Calendar  1601- 
1603,  p.  552).  Edward  Gaston  to  Haddon  in  a  letter  dated  October  16, 
1564. 

210  Parkhurst,  although  a  bishop,  did  not  disguise  the  direction  in  which 
his  sympathies  lay.  In  1561  we  6nd  Cecil,  the  Secretary  of  State,  writing 
to  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  a  visitation  by  the  Queen  to  the 
Norwich  area  stating  the  Queen’s  displeasure  at  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
Parkhurst’s  bishopric  and  of  his  failure  to  enforce  the  commands  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  church.  Cecil  writes :  “  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  is 
blamed  even  of  the  best  sort  for  the  remissness  in  ordering  hb  clergy  .  .  . 
surely  I  see  a  great  variety  in  ministration.  A  surplice  may  not  be  borne 
here.”  J.  Strype,  Life  and  Acts  of  Matthew  Parker,  Vol.  I,  p.  214.  Oxford 
1821.  ^e  also  Life  and  Acts  of  Matthew  Parker,  Vol.  II,  p.  36. 

220  “  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fowle,  Mr.  John 
Handson  and  Mr.  John  Grundye :  for  the  setting  on  foot  of  the  exercise  of 
‘prophesy’  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.”  J.  Strype,  Annals,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II.  2, 
p.  194. 

221  For  an  examination  of  this  see  W.  Bellardi,  Die  Geschichte  der 
‘  Christlichen  Gemainschaft  ‘  in  Strassburg  (1546-1550).  Leipzig,  1934,  pp. 
116-118.  See  also  Bellardi’s  Die  Vorstufen  der  Collegia  Pietatis  Speners 
(Dissertation  Breslau  1929),  in  which  he  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
”  Prt^esyings  ”  in  England. 

^  The  Elizabethan  “  Prophesyings  ”  were  of  course  strongly  supported 
by  many  bishops  and  it  was  a  refusal  to  suppress  these  exercises  that  caused 
the  sequestration  of  Grindal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  June,  1577. 

223  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Parkhurst  also  set  up  superintendents 
in  his  diocese  in  Norwich.  They  were  to  watch  over  every  minister  and 
parishioner  and  were  to  report  to  the  synods.  They  were  also  apmointed 
moderators  of  the  “  Prophesyings.”  Strype,  Annals,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  11.2,  p. 
696f. 

22i  See  E.  Dollfuss  Zodel,  Bullinger’s  Einfluss  auf  das  zurcherische 
Staatswesen  von  1531-1575,  Zurich  1931,  p.  20.  Abo  L.  Lavater,  De 
ritibus,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

225  L.Wr.,  p.  xix. 

226L.Wr.,  p.  134. 

2*2  J.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  op.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  p.  610. 

228  For  Ridley’s  Articles  see  hb  Works.  Parker  Society,  Camb.  1841, 
p.  319f. 
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*29  Z.S.A.  E.  II  343 :  457  and  Z.S.A.  E.  II  369 :  12/13;  E.T.  p.  46  and 
p.  48;  O.L.  1,  p.  71  and  p.  76. 

230  L.Wr.,  p.  xviii. 

*23  The  title  of  this  work  b  “  Responsio  venerabilium  sacerdotum, 
Henrici  Joliffi  et  Roberti  Jonson,  sub  protestatione  facta,  ad  illos  articulus 
loannis  Hoperi,  episcopi  Vigorniae  nomen  gerentis,  in  quibus  a  catholica  fide 
dissentiebat ;  una  cum  confutationibus  ejusdem  Hoperi,  et  replicationibus 
reverendissimi  in  Christo  patrb  bonae  memoriae  Stephani  Gardineri,  epis¬ 
copi  Vintoniensis,  tunc  temporis  pro  confessioni  fidei  in  carcere  detenti.” 
Antverpiae,  MDLXIIII.  ex  OfHcina  Chrbtopheri  Plantini. 

232  For  a  comparbon  of  these  Latin  articles  recorded  by  JoliflFe  and  the 
Forty-two  Articles,  see  C.  Hardwick,  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  3rd 
edition,  1876,  p.  78. 

223  It  is  interesting  that  Constant  in  hb  Introduction  of  the  Reformation 
intQ  England  1547-53,  Vol.  II,  1941,  p.  296  and  note  3,  suggests  that  the 
similarity  of  Hooper’s  Articles  to  the  Forty-two  b  due  to  Hooper’s  influence 
on  the  Forty- two  and  not  vice-versa. 

*2<L.Wr.,  p.  120. 

*25  L.Wr.,  p.  120-121. 

*36/6,d,  p.  121. 

*27  Ibid. 

228  Ibid,  Article  VIII. 

*29/feid,  p.  123. 

*40  Ibid. 

*43  Gloucester  Diocesan  Records  (hereafter  G.D.R.),  XVIII,  49-50. 

*42  L.Wr.,  p.  124. 

*42 The  Article  on  Royal  Supremacy  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  reads: 
“The  Queen’s  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of  England,  and 
other  of  the  dominions,  under  whom  the  chief  Government  of  all  Estates 
of  this  Realm,  whether  they  be  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil,  doth  appertain.  .  .  .  *’ 

244  L.Wr.,  p.  127. 

*45  Cf.  the  famous  occasion  June  11,  1550  when  Ridley  pulled  down 
the  altar  of  St.  Paul’s  and  replaced  it  with  a  table.  Chronicle  of  the  Grey- 
friars  of  London,  ed.  J.  Nichols,  Camden  Society,  1852,  p.  67. 

*46E.Wr.,  p.  491. 

*47  Ridley  Works,  op.  cit.,  p.  319-320. 

*42  L.Wr.,  p.  128.  It  b  interesting  that  thb  practice  b  today  found  in 
England  but  only  in  the  Free  Churches. 

249  L.Wr.,  p.  135. 

*50  Ibid. 

*53  Ibid,  p.  138. 

*52  Ibid,  p.  138-9. 

*521 1  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Hooper  seems  to  have  spent  some 
years  of  hb  life  as  a  member  of  the  Cbtercian  Order.  The  rule  of  thb 
Order  was  very  austere  and  demanded  simplicity  in  life,  dress  and  church 
practice.  It  b  not  however  possible  to  discover  how  strictly  the  sixteenth 
century  Cbtercians  in  Cleeve  Abbey  where  Hooper  probably  had  been,  had 
held  to  thb  Rule.  Hooper  never  refers  to  hb  time  as  a  monk  in  hb  writings, 
but  it  b  interesting  to  conjecture  whether  the  “  Puritanism  ”  of  the  Cbter¬ 
cians  had  any  conscious  or  unconscious  effect  on  hb  own  enthusiasm  in  thb 
dbcction. 

254  L.Wr.,  p.  144. 

*55/t|d,  p.  131. 

*58/fcW. 

*57  Ibid,  p.  133 

*58  Ibid. 

*59  Ibid,  p.  132-3. 
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seo  j,  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  639. 

261 T.  Fuller,  The  Church  History  of  Britain,  Vol.  II,  op.  cit.,  p.  374. 

262  -Tjjg  letter  is  printed  in  Bradford,  Vol.  II,  p.  395f. 

*®3  j.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  644. 

Ibid,  p.  643. 

*65  S.C.  S.  200,  p.  28. 

*66  Letter  in  L.Wr.,  p.  xviii. 

*67  Letter  in  Report  of  Historical  Commission,  Cecil  I,  No.  422,  p.  107. 

*68  Hooper  writing  to  Cecil,  ibid.  No.  464,  p.  1 25. 

*69  See  Z.S.A.  E.  II  369:  103;  E.T.  p.  374;  O.L.  2,  p.  576  and  Z.S.A. 
E.  II  369 :  96;  E.T.  p.  328;  O.L.  2,  p.  498. 

270  Published  in  T ransactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society,  1938,  Vol.  60,  pp.  51-152.  Anyone  working  on  the  G.D.R. 
must  be  grateful  to  two  men.  First,  to  F.  H.  Hockaday  who  put  them  in 
order,  and  secondly,  to  F.  D.  Price  who  worked  patiently  through  the  “  dog 
Latin  ”  in  which  they  are  written  to  produce  his  article.  Mr.  Price  is 
always  accurate  when  dealing  with  the  diocesan  records  but  hb  statements 
about  Hooper’s  general  life  and  background  must  sometimes  be  received 
with  caution. 

*77  J.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  644. 

*72  Z.S.A.  E.  II  369:  101;  E.T.  p.  291 :  O.L.  2.  p.  441. 

*73  Ibid. 

*7*  Ibid.  Cf.  J.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  654, 
where  Kingston  at  Hooper’s  burning,  thanks  Hooper  for  the  influence  for 
good  the  bishop  had  been  in  his  life. 

*75  Cf.  G.D.R.  VI.  8,  37,  90,  100,  and  104,  where  Edward  Myll,  the 
Squire  of  Harescombe  made  appearances  on  the  charge  of  adultery  and  was 
punbhed.  F.  D.  Price,  op.  cit.,  p.  86. 

*76  Cf.  G.D.R.,  Vol.  VI,  113.  F.  D.  Price,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

*77  F.  D.  Price,  op.  cit.,  p.  82-3. 

*78G.D.R.,  VI.  1.  F.  D.  Price,  op.  cit.,  p.  90-91  (spelling  modernised). 

*79  G.D.R.  VI.  100.  F.  D.  Price,  op.  cit.,  p.  91  (spelling  modernbed). 

*80  See  Original  Thesb,  pp.  172-176. 

*81  L.Wr.,  pp.  556-7. 

*s*  The  details  of  Hooper’s  death  are  given  in  J.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monu¬ 
ments,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  656-659.  Foxe  does  not  hesitate  to  give  all 
details  and  they  do  not  make  pleasant  reading. 

283  As  so  often  happens,  the  writer  who  first  coined  thb  title  b  not  easy 
to  trace  but  it  was  well  established  by  the  time  Canon  Dixon  wrote  hb 
History  of  the  English  Church  in  1885.  The  title  will  arise  naturally  from 
the  idea  of  the  “  Nonconformbt  infant  ”  which  Fuller  gives  in  the  quotations 
cited  in  the  next  note. 

*8*T.  Fuller,  The  Church  History  of  Britain,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  373. 

*85  We  may  note,  for  example.  Hooper’s  statement  that  when  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  b  used  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Chrbt 
then  “  every  man  may  in  hb  private  chamber  with  hb  Christian  and 
faithful  brothers,  communicate  according  to  the  order  of  scripture.”  E.Wr., 
p.  1 73.  With  thb  we  may  compare  Hooper’s  advice  written  in  a  letter  from 
prison  to  “  certain  godly  persons  instructing  them  how  to  behave  at  the 
beginning  of  the  change  of  religion.”  Hooper  writes :  “  There  b  no  better 
way  to  be  used  in  this  troublesome  time  for  your  consolation  than  many 
times  to  have  assemblies  together  of  such  men  and  women  as  be  of  your 
religion  in  Christ.”  L.Wr.,  p.  589. 

286  See  Fuller’s  quotation  given  earlier  in  thb  section.  James  Gabdner 
remarks :  “  Hoopier’s  struggle  with  authority  demands  special  notice  in 
church  hbtory.  It  was  quite  unprecedented  in  character;  but  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  he  had  many  followers.  He  was  the  beginner  of  what,  by  the 
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oonunencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  probably  earlier  still,  had  ' 
received  the  name  of  nonconformity.”  Lollardy  and  the  Reformation  in  : 
England,  Vol.  Ill,  1908-13,  p.  276.  ' 

Gf.  the  remarks  of  Miller  and  Johnson  speaking  of  the  later  Puritans’ 
differences  with  Archbishop  Laud.  “  If  the  bishop  submitted  to  the  Bible  , 

as  God’s  Word,  received  it  by  faith  and  reinforced  his  faith  with  rational 
convictions — very  well  then,  let  him  accept  it  and  act  accordingly.  Let  him  ♦ 
not,  once  he  has  established  its  authority  then  turn  about  and  explain  away 
a  good  part  of  it,  invent  reasons  to  prove  that  only  some  portions  are  God’s  i 
law,  that  the  Bible  b  not  binding  on  every  point  on  which  it  speaks  but 
merely  on  some  few.  If  the  Bible  declares  God  is  three  persons  in  one,  let  I 
that  be  believed,  said  the  Puritans;  if  the  Bible  says  that  wigs  are  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord :  let  that  also  be  believed.  { 

“And  there  the  Anglican  protested,  and  the  6ght  began.”  The  i 
Puritans,  New  York,  1938,  p.  43.  ' 

288  The  origin  of  the  name  “  Puritan  ”  b  not  quite  certain.  A.  F.  Scott  * 
Pearson  on  pa^e  18  of  hb  book,  Thomas  Cartwright  and  Elizabethan  Purit¬ 
anism,  Cambridge,  1925,  says  that  he  has  found  it  in  prominent  use  in  > 
documents  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  it  from  the  year  1572 
onwards.  It  b  likely  therefore  that  its  origins  lie  several  years  prior  to  thb 
date,  but  they  are  obscure.  It  b  quite  possible  that  the  name  originated 
from  certain  Separatbts  who  used  the  name  to  designate  the  purity  of  their 
groups.  John  Stow  records :  “  Ajjout  that  tyme  were  maiw  congregations 

of  the  Anabaptbts  in  London,  who  cawlyd  themselves  Puritans  or  un- 
spottyd  Lambs  of  the  Lord.”  Three  Fifteenth  Century  Chronicles,  ed.  J.  i 

Gairdner,  Camden  Society,  XXVIII,  Lond.  1880,  p.  143.  It  b  not  possible  [ 

to  date  Stow  exactly  but  there  b  a  report  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  ' 

Spanish  II. 7  (1568)  which  gives  a  similar  statement  of  those  claiming 
“  stainless  religion.”  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  name  as  we  understand  it 
was  taken  up  and  applied  to  the  group  in  the  Elbabethan  church  who 
protested  against  vestments  and  who  caused  the  Vestment  Controversy  of 
the  winter  of  1567-8. 

289  Printed  in  Frere  &  Douglas,  Puritan  Manifestoes,  1907,  p.  14. 

290  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Englim  Social  History,  1946,  p.  234. 

291  See  especially  Perry  Miller,  The  Marrow  of  Puritan  Divinity, 

Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  XXXII,  1936,  p.  T 

247-300,  and  the  same  author’s  The  New  England  Mind,  New  York,  1939,  ' 

p.  365.  Appendix  B.  of  thb  book,  p.  502f.,  gives  a  chronological  biblio-  j 

graphy  of  publications  concerning  Covenant  Theology  from  William  Perkins 
onwards;  See  also  Ralph  Bronkema,  The  Essence  of  Puritanism,  Goes, 
Holland  1929,  p.  100-124. 

292  J.  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  64.  See  also  1 

L.  Schiicking,  Die  Familie  in  Puritanismus,  Leipzig,  1929,  especially  p.  84.  j 

“  Die  ganze  Puritanische  Bewegung  wurzelt  ja  letzten  Endes  in  der  Familie  ^ 
und  bt  ohne  sie  nicht  zu  denken.” 

288  That  Hooper  was  recognbed  as  a  forerunner  by  the  exiles  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  where,  as  Fuller  said,  nonconformity  was  born,  b  clear  from  references  ' 
made  to  hun  6rst  by  John  Knox  in  hb  Frankfort  sermon  of  March,  1555, 
and  secondly,  in  the  famous  Supplication  to  the  Senate  of  Frankfort  in  the 
same  month  of  1555.  These  instances  are  recorded  in  Brief  Discourse  of  the 
Troubles  at  Frankfort  in  Germany  (W.  Whittingham),  p.  55  and  p.  58.  As  ! 

August  Lang  says  of  Hooper :  “  Hb  genuine  Zwinglian  radicalism  for  j 

practical  reform  was  doubtless  the  spark  which  later,  6rst  in  Frankfort,  and  , 

then  in  England  under  Elbabeth,  lit  the  6rst  flame  of  the  spirit  of  Puritan-  | 

ism.”  Archivefiir  Reformationsgeschichte,  38,  1941,  p.  234.  (My  translation).  ^ 

W.  Morris  S.  West.  ! 
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Dictionary  of  Mysticism.  Ed.  Frank  Gaynor.  (Philosophical 
Library  of  New  York,  $5.00) 

The  Philosophical  Library  are  in  process  of  issuing  a  “  Mid¬ 
century  Reference  Library  ”  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr. 
Dagobert  Runes.  The  project  is  ambitious,  and  extends  from 
volumes  like  the  present  one  to  a  “  Dictionary  of  Diplomacy  "  and 
an  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Tobacco.” 

The  title  of  the  present  volume  is  a  little  misleading.  Its 
scope  is  mainly  Eastern  mysticism  and  the  occult.  Of  “  orthodox  ” 
Christian  mysticism  is  has  very  little  to  say.  For  instance,  the 
reader  who  looks  up  "  Stage  of  Illumination  ”  will  be  surprised 
that  he  is  simply  told  to  look  up  Dasa-Dhumi,  which  he  will  dis¬ 
cover  to  be  the  Sanskrit  name  for  the  ten  stages  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  a  Bodhisattua.  “  The  dark  night  of  the  soul  ” 
makes  no  reference  at  all  to  St.  John  of  the  Cross.  Moreover,  he 
will  search  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  such  terms  as  "  ligature  *’ 
and  “  acquired  ”  and  “  infused  ”  contemplation.  All  this  seems  a 
little  puzzling  as  the  drawing  on  the  dust-cover  is  of  St.  Jerome 
and  his  lion,  and  the  books  which  lie  open  round  him  appear  to 
be  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.  Modem  religious  move¬ 
ments  come  off  better.  We  learn  that  Christian  Science  was 
founded  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and  the  Theosophical  Society  by 
Col.  Olcott  and  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  a  note  of  their  main  tenets 
is  given.  The  Quakers  and  George  Fox  get  a  mention.  It  is  a 
little  surprising  to  find  Freemasonry  figuring  once  or  twice  till  one 
remembers  that  Annie  Besant  came  back  from  the  Continent  as 
“  The  Most  Puissant  Commander,  the  Venerable  and  Illustrious 
Brother  Besant”  of  the  Rite  Mixte  du  Droit  Humain,  and  observes 
that,  according  to  the  Dictionary,  “  A  great  deal  of  ancient  and 
medieval  occult  lore,  particularly  of  the  Kabalah  and  of  alchemy, 
has  been  retained  by  the  Order  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form.” 
Rut  the  2,200  definitions  afford  a  mine  of  information  on  Buddhist 
and  Hindu  terms,  astrology,  necromancy,  occultism,  magic  and 
demonology,  psychical  research  and  kindred  subjects. 

Great  Systems  of  Yoga,  by  Ernest  Wood.  (Philosophical  Library 
of  New  York,  $3.50.) 

Professor  Ernest  Wood  was  formerly  a  Professor  of  Physics 
in  India,  and  while  teaching  in  that  capacity  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  ancient  philosophies  and  psychology  of  India, 
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learning  Sanskrit  so  that  he  might  read  the  authorities  in  the 
original.  On  retiring  from  his  post  he  devoted  himself  to  expound¬ 
ing  these  doctrines  to  the  Western  World,  believing  that  th^ 
would  be  of  great  value  here. 

The  dust-cover  shows  a  man  tied  up  in  the  kind  of  physical 
knot  which  we  can  only  associate  with  acrobats,  and  in  consequence 
one  opens  the  book  expecting  more  of  a  dissertation  on  advanced 
gymnastics  than  anything  else.  Indeed  when  expounding  the 
physical  exercises  of  the  Hatha  and  Laya  Yogas,  Professor  Wood 
quotes  from  the  Shiva  Sanhita  as  follows :  “  When  the  Yogi  is 
able  to  practise  holding  the  breath  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  various 
siddhis  (faculties  and  powers)  arise,  including  phophecy,  traveli  ng 
at  will,  sight  and  hearing  at  a  distance,  vision  of  the  invisible 
worlds,  entering  others’  bodies,  turning  various  metals  into  gold, 
invisibility  at  will,  and  moving  in  the  air.”  The  author,  however, 
lays  it  down  firmly  that  he  does  not  believe  that  purely  physical 
exercises  can  develop  the  mind  at  all,  or  contribute  to  yogic  or 
occult  experience,  but  merely  develop  the  body.  This  quotation  is 
an  extreme  case  and  the  other  systems  of  yoga  here  described  aim 
much  more  directly  at  mental  and  spiritual  control.  Indeed  one 
might  describe  many  of  them  as  severe  disciplines  to  arrive  at  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit. 

To  a  student  of  Yoga  this  book  will  be  an  invaluable  g^ide 
by  an  expert.  To  the  average  Christian  three  lessons  seem  to 
emerge.  First,  the  amazing  determination  and  discipline  of  those 
who  embark  on  this  quest  for  perfection.  Second,  the  intimate 
correlation  of  the  physical  and  spiritual,  so  often  overlooked  in 
the  West,  and  third,  the  fact  that  occult  powers  and  spiritual  ones 
are  entirely  different  things. 

Denis  Lant. 


The  Dawn  of  the  Post-Modern  Era,  by  E.  J.  Trueblood.  (Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York,  $3.75.) 

The  underlying  assumption  of  this  book  is  that  in  the  last 
decade  or  so  the  modern  epoch  has  come  to  an  end.  The  split 
atom  and  a  split  humanity  have  brought  us  to  “  the  Post-Modem  ” 
era.  The  task  which  the  author  sets  himself  is  to  analyse  the  life 
of  post-modern  man  and  to  describe  the  re-orientations  necessary 
in  the  changed  conditions.  In  many  ways  this  is  a  praiseworthy 
attempt  at  that  task  and  the  book  reveals  a  wide  range  of  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  many  fields  in  which  guidance  is  needed.  Not  the 
least  commendable  feature  is  the  evident  sympathy  with  which  the 
author  writes  of  the  problems  confronting  our  generation. 

The  over-all  solution  he  offers  is  a  philosophy  of  personalism 
and  much  of  what  he  says,  both  positively  and  also  as  against  the 
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prevalent  materialism,  is  valuable.  The  book  is  weak  however  at 
a  vital  point.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  author’s  sympathy  towards 
religion  or  of  his  conviction  that  Christianity  has  a  vital  role  to 
fulfil.  But  his  philosophy  seems  to  be  the  important  thing  and 
religion  appears  as  one  among  several  sources  which  will  serve 
towards  its  realisation.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  occasional  allusions 
which  suggest  a  more  adequate  theology  the  general  impression 
gained  is  that  in  this  sphere  he  is  least  up-to-date.  His  Christ  is 
“  the  greatest  religious  genius  of  all  time  ”  and  Christianity’s  task 
is  “  to  rediscover  the  genius  of  its  Founder.”  This  kind  of  doc¬ 
trine  was  found  inadequate  by  the  Church  of  the  Modern  era;  it 
is  unlikely  to  satisfy  or  save  the  Post-Modem. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


A  Foundation  of  Ontology,  by  Otto  Samuel.  (Philosophical 

Library,  New  York,  $3.75.) 

Nicolai  Hartmann,  whose  ontology  is  here  expounded  and 
criticised,  died  in  1950.  Our  author  describes  him  as  one  of  the 
three  greatest  modern  philosophers  (the  other  two  being  Martin 
Heidegger  and  Max  Scheler)  and  sets  out  to  introduce  English 
readers,  for  whom  only  Hartmann’s  ”  Ethik  ”  has  been  translated, 
to  his  “  Zur  Grundlegung  der  Ontologie.”  He  deals  carefully  with 
Hartmann’s  terms,  such  as  “  Being  ”  (Sein),  Extant  (Seiendes), 
Hereness  (Dasein)  and  Suchness  (Sosein),  but  his  purpose  is 
critical  and  he  develops  a  distinctive  viewpoint  of  his  own,  which 
he  describes  as  meontological.  This  is  a  difficult  book  about  a 
difficult  subject.  Philosophers  are  often  hard  to  understand  and 
German  philosophers  sometimes  impossible.  One  wonders  what 
the  scientist  who,  after  hearing  F.  H.  Bradley  lecture,  was  asked 
if  he  now  knew  what  philosophy  was  and  replied,  ”  Yes,  organised 
piffle !  ”  would  have  made  of  this.  It  is  heavy  going.  The  reader 
will  lay  the  book  down,  if  not  enlightened,  at  any  rate  humbled, 
and  that  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  of  philosophy — it  induces 
humility. 


Christ  and  the  Hitman  Life,  by  F.  W.  Foerster.  (Philosophical 

Library,  New  York,  $5.00.) 

We  are  told  that  Pope  Pius  XI  sent  the  author  his  personal 
blessings  and  the  Protestant  faculty  of  Leipzig  conferred  on  him 
their  honorary  Doctorate  of  Theology,  but,  even  without  this 
information,  the  reader  would  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  Dr.  FoerstePs 
piety  and  erudition.  His  book  is  a  second  edition  of  one  published 
in  1921,  but  he  has  “  radically  revised  ”  the  text  in  the  light  of 
world  events  since  then.  There  are  two  parts,  viz.  ”  Christ  and 
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the  Human  Soul  ”  and  “  Christ  and  the  Human  Life,”  the  former 
dealing  broadly  with  theoretical,  the  latter  with  practical,  Christi¬ 
anity.  Chapter  headings  in  Part  I  include  “  We  are  living  in  an 
Ap^lyptic  Time,”  “  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  ”  and  “  The 
Political  Christ  ” ;  in  Part  TI,  “  The  Meaning  and  Application  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  “  Dignity  and  Education  of  Woman,” 
and  "  Self-Knowledge.”  It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  covers  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  which  is  both  its  chief  virtue  and  principal 
defect.  There  is  a  mass  of  useful  material.  People  who  collect 
illustrations  will  find  some  new  ones  here.  Preachers  who  like 
a  book  which  starts  trains  of  thought  for  next  Sunday’s  sermon 
will  value  this  one.  Those  who  are  seeking  the  common  ground 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  may  feel  that  in  this 
book  they  have  found  the  answer.  In  two  respects,  however,  the 
book  is  unsatisfactory,  (i)  Dr.  Foerster  seems  constantly  to  be 
beginning  again.  So  many  are  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  chapters,  and  so  many  the  divisions  within  each  chapter.  He 
tells  us  that  his  procedure  will  be,  not  deductive,  “  applying  a 
central  truth  to  individual  cases,”  but  inductive,  “  calling  reality 
to  witness  ” ;  penetrating  “  from  the  edge  towards  the  centre,  not 
from  the  centre  outward  toward  the  edge.”  This  procedure  may 
commend  itself  to  those  who  think  highly  of  the  scientific  method, 
but  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether,  beginning  in  that  way,  you 
can  ever  arrive  at  theological  conclusions.  Dr.  Foerster,  at  any 
rate,  seems  to  be  better  at  beginning  than  concluding.  This  is  the 
book’s  second  defect,  (ii)  it  frequently  leaves  an  argument  in  the 
air.  For  instance,  in  a  chapter  on  "  Mary,”  just  when  the  present 
reviewer  felt  that  he  was  beginning  to  understand  the  place  which 
the  Virgin  occupies  in  the  devotional  life  of  some  Christians  as  he 
had  never  done  before,  he  came  on  this :  “  The  fact  that  woman, 
by  her  soul’s  contact  with  God,  can  become  a  maid  again,  contains 
such  deep  knowledge  of  and  such  penetration  into  the  most  delicate 
mystery  of  all  spiritual  and  physical  health  that  one  would  sin 
against  chastity  if  he  tried  to  explain  it  even.”  Is  there  anything 
which  it  is  a  sin  to  explain  ? 

•  W.  D.  Hudson. 
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T/te  Christian  and  his  Bible,  by  Douglas  Johnson.  (Inter- Varsity 
Fellowship,  3s.  fid.) 

If  one  cannot  accept  the  author’s  conclusions,  which  are  un¬ 
yieldingly  conservative,  he  commands  respect  by  the  manner  in 
which  in  the  main  he  states  his  case.  There  is  evidence  of  consider-  j 

able  wading  in  “  critical  ”  waters,  but  he  comes  out  dry.  But  the  i 

bibliography  excludes  his  readers  from  any  fishing  in  such  danger¬ 
ous  waters ! 
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The  only  concession  we  can  find  follows  his  conclusion  that  the 
Synoptic  evangelists  are  independent  of  one  another.  Mr.  Johnson 
adds  that  “  those  who  believe  that  a  comparison  .  .  .  reveals  signs 
of  dependence  of  Matthew  and  Luke  upon  Mark  may  be  allowed 
,  their  view  which  does  not  diminish  the  value  nor  the  authority  of 
the  synoptic  gospels.”  It  is  a  pity  that  he  cannot  realise  that  for 
I  many  of  us  this  and  other  “  critical  ”  views  not  merely  “  do  not 
diminish  ”  but  actually  enhance  the  value  and  authority  of 
j  Scripture. 

I  Many  of  the  old  ideas  die  hard,  e.g.  that  the  analysis  of  the 

Pentateuch  rests  solely  on  the  variation  in  the  Divine  names,  while 
the  author’s  appendix  on  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
might  have  been  penned  forty  or  fifty  years  ago :  it  shows  little 
,  appreciation  of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

I  Nor  on  matters  of  the  text  is  Mr.  Johnson  any  happier.  He 

misses  the  real  significance  of  the  comparative  uniformity  of  the 
1  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  curious 
1  twist  to  the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  Septuagint.  He  further 
'  maintains  that  we  are  justified  in  claiming  a  “  virtual,”  “  essential  ” 

^  infallibility  for  the  “  resultant  text  ”  of  Holy  Scripture.  As  the 

y  phrase  “  resultant  text  ”  is  in  inverted  commas,  one  assumes  that  it 

is  used  in  the  technical  sense,  which  leaves  one  agape. 

Space  forbids  reference  to  numerous  other  points,  but  strong 
exception  must  be  taken  to  the  suggestion,  repeatedly  made,  that 
rejection  of  the  “  plenary  ”  theory  is  due  to  agnostic  outlook,  veiled 
rationalism,  all-pervading  humanism  and  the  like.  It  is  hinted  that 
the  outlook  of  the  “  critic  ”  is  essentially  deistic  and  that  his  view 
of  the  Bible  suffers  accordingly.  All  this  is  theological  tub- 
;  thumping. 

With  much  of  the  early  chapters  we  can  concur,  while  the 
closing  chapter  on  “Understanding  the  Bible”  is  excellent.  The 
bulk  of  the  book  has  no  necessary  connection  with  them. 

W.  S.  Davies. 

Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  Bibelwissen  schaft  und 

Grenzgebiete.  International  Review  of  Biblical  Studies.  Vol- 
,  1,  Part  2.  Patmos-Verlag,  Dusseldorf. 

I  The  first  part  of  this  amazing  work  classified  no  fewer  than 

1,391  articles  published  in  393  Journals,  etc.  This  second  part 
'  carries  the  list  of  articles  from  No.  1,392  to  No.  2,597.  The  work  is 

I  a  brilliant  idea,  and  is  essential  for  research.  It  is  a  bibliographical 

goldmine,  though  it  is  essential  that  every  piece  of  gold  should  be 
j  examined  before  it  is  used.  It  is  a  Journal  of  Bibli^  and  related 

t  Journals,  and  often  gives  summaries  of  the  articles  it  classifies. 

)  These  few  lines  can  give  no  indication  of  the  great  worth  and  in- 
,  dispensable  character  of  the  work. 
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Essentials  for  a  Living  Church,  by  James  Gray.  (Berean  Press,  Ss. 

6d.) 

Here  are  three  lectures  given  in  several  continents  to  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ,  on  the  relation  of  Scripture  and  Tradition.  The 
first  chapter  evaluates  Tradition  as  important,  living  and  inevitable. 
The  second  illustrates  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  Tradition  from  ' 
such  topics  as  Doctrine,  Baptism  and  Ministry.  In  the  concluding  ! 
chapter  Principal  Gray  comes  to  grips  with  his  problem,  i.e.  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  normative  standard  of  Christianity  in  the 
New  Testament  and  of  applying  what  must  be  claimed  as  an 
irreducible  minimum  of  the  faith  to  the  church  and  the  ministry. 
The  book  is  far  more  important  than  its  size  would  suggest.  The 
material  is  courageously  presented  and  will  stimulate  Cl^istians  to  i 
further  thought  on  these  ever-present  problems.  j 

Letters  to  my  Daughter,  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  (Philosophical 

Library,  N.Y.,  $2.50.) 

This  book  contains  the  personal  testament  of  a  Jewish  philo¬ 
sopher  set  forth  in  the  form  of  twenty-one  letters  to  his  daughter,  i 
with  an  appendix  of  “  Evening  Thoughts.”  The  style  is  simple,  the  | 
thoughts  are  homely,  the  themes  relevant  to  our  present  discontents, 
and  the  occasional  story  arresting.  Although  in  a  way  the  book  is  a 
kind  of  Wisdom  Literature  brought  up  to  date,  the  deeper  notes 
of  prophetic  passion,  and  the  promptings  of  wonder  are  not  absent. 
Criticism  of  Christians  is  often  justified,  though  blame  is  not  for 
them  alone. 

The  Church  of  South  India.  1.  Daily  Bible  Readings.  2.  Bible 

Readings  and  Collects.  3.  An  Order  for  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

(Oxford  University  Press,  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  2s.,  Is.  6d., 

Is.  3d.) 

Here  are  three  most  attractive  and  helpful  booklets  from  the 
Church  of  South  India.  The  first  is  a  planned  course  of  daily 
readings  to  cover  the  Bible  in  one  or  two  years.  Theme  headings 
are  provided.  Through  the  readings  the  biblical  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  set  forth,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Calvary  and  Pentecost. 

The  second  provides  a  selection  of  one  Old  Testament  and  two 
New  Testament  passages  plus  theme  headings  and  short  prayers  for 
each  Sunday  and  some  festival  days.  I  warmly  recommend  both 
these  booklets  as  a  guide  to  both  Bible  reading  and  Bible  preaching. 
The  second  booklet  is  also  meant  to  be  used  with  the  third. 

The  third  booklet  will  be  of  interest  to  Baptists  because  whilst 
it  presents  a  typical  ecclesiastical  order  of  service  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  it  is  quite  unlike  anything  that  Baptists  are  normally  used 
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to.  The  booklet  contains  an  order  for  Pre-Communion.  Would 
that  Baptists  would  revive  the  old  custom  of  the  service  of  prepara- 
don  for  the  Communion !  Then  comes  the  Preparation  (comprising 
twelve  acts  of  worship),  then,  The  Ministry  of  the  Word  (com¬ 
prising  fourteen  acts  of  worship),  and  lastly.  The  Breaking  of  the 
Bread  (comprising  twenty-five  acts  of  worship). 

Baptists  should  read  and  study  a  book  like  this,  for  it  will  help 
them  to  make  up  their  minds  about  their  practices.  They  will  want 
to  ask — What  is  the  relation  of  this  suggested  order  to  the  account 
recorded  in  1  Corinthians?  Does  this  suggested  order  of  service 
have  the  effect  of  “smothering”  the  act  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
too  many  words  ?  When  Baptists  agree  to  televise  their  Communion 
service,  will  the  service  be  similar  to  this  booklet  or  to  1  Corinthians? 


DeKverance — Challenge — Victory,  by  W.  Gordon  Robinson.  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Press,  Is.  fid.) 

This  booklet  is  an  expansion  of  three  talks  given  for  the  B.B.C. 
under  the  title  “The  Heart  of  the  Bible,”  expounded  under  the 
three  themes  of  the  title.  The  material  is  simple,  sound  and  Bibli¬ 
cal,  and  the  booklet  is  to  be  commended  for  that  reason.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  disappointed  in  the  sequence.  After  the  first 
chapter  on  Deliverance  treated  against  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
I  expected  the  second  theme.  Challenge,  to  be  concerned  with 
Covenant.  That  is  what  follows  in  the  Bible.  All  I  found  among 
other  things  was  a  few  lines  on  relationship.  Having  thus  lost  the 
way,  he  failed  to  relate  victory  to  the  promised  land.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that  the  author’s  material  is  sound,  and  illustrates  the 
themes  he  has  chosen,  but  it  does  not  give  or  illustrate  the  Biblical 
sequence. 

G.  Henton  Davies. 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  by  Herman  N.  Ridderbos.  New  London 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and 
Scott,  25s.). 

The  author  is  a  noted  Dutch  scholar,  who  teaches  New  Testa¬ 
ment  studies  in  the  Kampen  Theological  Seminary  in  Holland,  and 
this  is  the  second  edition  of  the  volume.  Questions  of  date,  authen¬ 
ticity,  content,  occasion,  purpose,  etc.  are  dealt  with  in  nearly  40  pp. 
of  introduction.  Professor  Ridderbos  dismisses  Meyer’s  contention 
that  this  epistle  was  the  outcome  of  rivalry  between  Paul  and  Peter, 
and  Lietzemann’s  that  Paul’s  opponent  was  Barnabas,  and  accepts 
the  traditional  view  that  the  Apostle’s  conflict  was  with  unnamed 
propagators  of  a  Judaizing  interpretation  of  Christianity  which  had 
infiltrated  the  churches  of  Galatia.  A  comparison  is  made  between 
this  epistle  and  Romans.  The  date  of  50-51  is  accepted,  no  doubt 
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is  entertained  as  to  authenticity  and  the  churches  of  South  rather  | 
than  North  Galatia  are  regarded  as  the  recipients  of  the  epistle.  The  , 
actual  commentary  gives  fairly  full  expository  notes,  clarifying  the  ^ 
meaning  in  many  places  by  reference  to  the  original,  and  should 
prove  a  most  serviceable  help  and  guide  to  those  who  would  under-  9 
stand  better  the  message  of  this  significant  letter.  The  volume  com¬ 
bines  very  well  discussion  of  critical  matters  with  the  kind  of  ' 
exposition  that  is  helpful  to  preachers,  and  the  whole  has  been  well  j 
translated  by  Dr.  H.  Zylstra.  I 


The  Churches  and  Press  Publicity,  by  Raynor  D.  Chapman.  , 

•  (Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.). 

The  author  of  this  wise  and  useful  manual  of  guidance  on  how  ' 
to  make  the  best  use  of  opportunities  of  publicising  Christian 
activities  is  editor  of  The  Yorkshire  Observer  and  a  Congre^tion-  j 
alist,  and  therefore  well  qualified,  as  these  pages  prove.  While  the  r 
first  part  deals  with  relationships  with  the  Press,  the  second  is  | 

devoted  to  the  Church  Magazine  and  much  valuable  advice  is  i 

supplied.  We  warmly  commend  this  little  book.  Much  good  would 
result  if  the  author’s  suggestions  were  put  into  practice.  ’ 


Church  Publicity,  by  Eric  W.  Hayden.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
2s.  6d.). 

The  author  is  a  Baptist  minister  who  possesses  a  talent  with 
brush  and  pen.  This  brightly  written  booklet,  itself  attractively 
produced,  pleads  with  churches  to  adopt  a  publicity  policy  and  to 
bring  church  advertising  nearer  to  the  standards  of  modem  com¬ 
mercial  publicity.  Useful  suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  be  done 
are  offered  and  it  is  stressed  that  this  need  not  be  as  costly  as  many 
imagine.  There  are  five  pages  of  illustrations,  and  the  whole  makes 
a  hdpful  production. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  the  Baptist  Quarterly, 
vol.  iv,  No.  5  are  needed  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Rusling,  Spurgeon’s  College;  i 

the  appropriate  price  will  be  paid  for  them  to  anyone  can 
supply. 


THE  BAPTIST  QUARTERLY 

VoL.  XVL,  No.  3.  July,  1955. 


Elditorial  Notes 

The  event  of  the  year  so  far  as  Baptists  are  concerned  is,  of 
covirse,  the  Jubilee  Congress  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance. 
Included  in  the  crowded  programme  is  a  Conference  for  Baptist 
Historians  and  Librarians  on  Friday,  22nd  July,  at  2.30  p.m.  in  Dr. 
Williams’s  Library.  The  chairman  is  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price.  We 
understand  that  Dr.  Theron  D.  Price  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has 
been  invited  to  speak  on  “  The  Revival  of  Anabaptist  Studies  and 
the  Baptist  View  of  the  Church,”  and  that  Dr.  W.  M.  S.  West,  of 
Oxford,  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Stealey,  of  Wake  Forest,  Carolina,  have  b^n 
asked  to  open  the  discussion.  Admission  is  by  ticket. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Nefydd  Lewis,  of  Gilwern,  Abergav¬ 
enny,  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  has  lost  an  ardent  and  persistent 
advocate  and  friend.  Its  need  of  support  was  the  subject  of  his 
last  address  to  the  Monmouthshire  Association.  On  his  father’s 
side  Mr.  Lewis  was  descended  from  James  Jewis,  pastor  from  1791 
to  1837  of  the  historic  Llanwenarth  church.  His  grandfather  was 
William  Nefydd  Roberts,  a  Baptist  minister  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Welshmen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  whose 
Letter  to  the  Monmouthshire  Association  was  reprinted  in  our  issue 
of  July,  1953.  Other  ancestors  included  Rev.  Daniel  Rowland,  of 
Gains^rough,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Jones,  well-known  preacher  and 
hymnist.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  coming  from  such  stock,  Mr. 
Lewis  delighted  in  matters  historical. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

“  The  Lesser-known  Writings  of  John  Bunyan  ”  was  the  subject 
of  an  enlightening  address  by  Dr.  Morris  West,  of  Regent’s  Park 
College,  at  the  Baptist  Historical  Society’s  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
Church  House  on  25th  April.  In  spite  of  an  enforced,  last-minute 
change  of  meeting-place,  there  was  a  good  attendance  and,  after 
tea,  a  short  business  session  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Seymour  J.  Price.  This  included  the  usual  reports  and  elections. 
General  approval  was  given  for  an  appeal  to  be  made  for  donations 
to  clear  the  large,  accumulated  deficit.  One  gift  of  £10  had  already 
been  promised.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  appeal  is  issued  there  will 
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be  a  generous  response.  It  was  noted  that  in  three  years’  time  the 
Society  will  celebrate  its  jubilee.  | 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

I 

Just  as  today  the  question  is  debated  as  to  whether  certain 
eminent  persons  of  the  past,  such  as  Bunyan  and  Milton,  were  or 
were  not  Baptists,  so  at  future  times  it  may  well  be  that  “  Was 
Lloyd  George  a  Baptist?  ”  will  be  the  subject  of  argument.  This 
thought  has  been  prompted  by  the  stimulating  experience  of  reading 
Frank  Owen’s  recent  biography  of  the  Welsh  Wizard,  Tempestuous 
Journey,  published  by  Hutchinson.  Throughout  the  book  Lloyd 
George  is  described  as  a  Baptist.  His  baptism  at  the  age  of  twelve  * 
in  a  brook  at  Criccieth  is  recorded,  his  arguments  as  a  boy  on  the 
subject  of  baptism  with  the  theologically-minded  village  blacksmith 
are  recalled  and  there  is  an  amusing  account  of  how,  when  the 
Diocesan  Inspector  visited  the  village  school  to  hear  the  pupils  recite 
the  Creed  and  answer  questions  on  the  catechism  he  led  his  class¬ 
mates  in  a  conspiracy  of  silence  as  a  protest  against  the  paedo- 
baptist  tenets  in  the  latter.  ‘ 

Was  the  magnetic  orator-statesman  a  Baptist?  The  Welsh  * 
Baptists  regarded  him  as  such.  He  delivered  an  annual  address  at 
their  church  in  Castle  Street,  London,  and  appeared  more  than 
once  on  their  Union  platform.  He  took  part  in  ^e  B.W.A.  Congress 
of  1905.  But  although  referring  to  him  as  a  Baptist,  Frank  Owen 
mentions  that  Berea  Chapel,  Criccieth,  of  which  Lloyd  George  was 
a  member,  was  “  of  the  straitest  Baptist  sect  of  the  Campbellites  . .  . 
‘The  Disciples  of  Christ’  they  called  themselves”  (p.  17).  This 
chapel  has  an  interesting  history.  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  followed  the  famous  preacher  J.  R.  Jones,  of  Ramoth 
(Merionethshire) — in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Christmas  Evans  to  dis¬ 
suade  them — in  withdrawing  from  the  Baptists  and  accepting  the 
teachings  of  Alexander  McLean.  This  meant,  among  other  things, 
that  its  ministry  was  vested  in  two  elders.  One  of  these  was  the 
gifted  and  versatile  shoemaker  David  Lloyd,  grandfather  of  Lloyd 
George.  In  1843,  four  years  after  his  death,  Berea  seceded  from  the  ' 
“  Scotch  Baptists  ”  upon  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  Alexander 
Campbell.  Sixteen  years  later,  David  Lloyd’s  son,  Richard,  was 
called  to  the  joint  eldership  of  the  church.  A  man  of  rare  spirit  | 

his  influence  upon  his  famous  nephew  was  considerable.  It  seems  I 

clear  that  but  for  the  fact  that  his  people’s  principles  were  opposed  f 

to  a  professional  ministry  Lloyd  George  would  have  become  a  * 

Baptist  minister.  What  a  genius  was  lost  to  the  Baptist  pulpit  by  the  ' 

action  taken  in  1798  by  Berea  Chapel  members!  It  was  not  for 
nothing,  however,  that  Lloyd  George  was  described  by  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  as  “  the  great  protagonist  of  Nonconformity.”  We  notice  that 
Berea  is,  however,  included  in  the  1955  Baptist  Union  Handbook. 


The  Priesthood  of  All  Believers 

“ '  I  ’HE  Priesthood  of  all  Believers.”  It  seems  an  innocuous 
I  enough  phrase  today — a  piece  of  theological  tradition  worn 
smooth  with  the  years,  and  able  to  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
history  shows  that  this  phrase  conceals  explosive  forces,  and  that 
it  has  been  capable  in  times  past  of  kindling  the  passions  of  men 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  of  inspiring  them  with  a  courage 
and  devotion  of  the  rarest  kind.  The  phrase  is  in  fact  more  like 
a  battle  cry  than  a  dogma,  and  if  we  do  not  feel  its  power  today 
as  our  fathers  did,  that  is  partly  because  conditions  have  changed. 
The  actual  principles  involved  are  as  vital  as  ever,  and  it  may  be 
that,  with  a  change  of  social  climate,  we  shall  once  more  realise 
in  a  new  way  their  great  power. 

The  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  biblical,  and  the 
Church  Fathers  recognised  it  in  a  general  way  as  a  kind  of  ideal. 
Tertullian,  in  his  Montanist  days,  was  specially  attracted  by  it, 
though  he  did  not  make  much  of  it.  It  was  with  Martin  Luther 
and  the  era  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  that  the  notion  really 
came  into  its  own.  For  then  men  realised  that  here  was  a  scrip¬ 
tural  principle  which  on  the  one  hand  expressed  something  vital 
about  God  and  their  relations  to  Him,  while  on  the  other  it  pointed 
the  way  to  a  remedy  for  the  great  religious  evils  of  their  day. 

The  phrase  “  Priesthood  of  all  Believers  ”  is  based  upon  a 
passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  1  Peter,  although  there  are  echoes 
of  it  also  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  (chapters  i.,  v.  and  xx.). 
The  writer  of  I  Peter  is  trying  to  get  his  readers  to  appreciate  the 
immense  significance  of  their  position  as  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  he  borrows  for  this  purpose  certain  metaphors  origin¬ 
ally  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Jews.  Christians  must 
realise — ^he  says  in  effect — that  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God 
the  Christian  Church  has  now  been  given  the  place  in  the  Divine 
economy  originally  intended  for  Israel.  The  Jews  were  called  by 
God  (according  to  Exodus  xix.  6)  to  be  “  a  kingdom  of  priests  and 
an  holy  nation,”  and  they  had  forfeited  their  position  by  rejecting 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  by  the  grace  of  God  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  have  been  promoted  to  that  position.  They  are 
a  holy  community  called  out  from  mankind  to  serve  God  as  their 
king.  They  are  “  an  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, 
a  people  for  God’s  own  possession  ”  (/  Peter  ii.  9).  They  are  to 
be  so  united  by  faith  through  Jesus  Christ  that  they  grow  up 
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together  in  Him  like  “  living  stones,”  as  it  were,  in  a  temple 
destined  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God  (ii.  5).  As  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  puts  it :  Christ  “  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to 
be  priests  unto  his  God  and  Father”  (i.  6).  f 

The  fundamental  idea  is  thus  both  simple  and  profound.  It  ; 
is  that  the  Christian  Church  is  a  corporate  body  called  into  being 
by  God  through  His  Son  that  it  may  worship  and  serve  Him,  or  ‘ 

— as  St.  Peter  puts  it — “  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  1 

to  God  through  Jesus  Christ,”  and  to  “  show  forth  the  excellencies 
of  Him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light  ”  j 

(7  Peter  ii.  5/9).  The  actual  nature  of  these  spiritual  sacrifices  is  ; 

not  specified,  but  I  think  those  commentators  are  right  who  under-  # 
stand  St.  Peter  to  refer,  not  to  ritual  actions  but  rather  to  living  ' 
service  which  the  Church  is  to  offer  to  God.  In  the  light  of  these  • 
and  other  relevant  passages  we  may  say  that  the  New  Testament  i 
recognises  two  and  only  two  kinds  of  priesthood  which  are  of  ( 
enduring  significance.  First  and  foremost  there  is  the  Priesthood  j 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  particular  [ 

is  very  deeply  concerned.  He  is  our  great  High  Priest,  whose  \ 

sacrifice  of  Himself  once  for  all  on  the  Cross  was  accepted  by  God  [ 
as  a  final  and  sufficient  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  ) 
This  offering  is  continued  still  in  the  unseen  for,  as  Hebrews  vii.  25 
puts  it :  “  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  that  draw  near 
unto  God  through  Him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them.”  In  Trinitarian  language,  we  might  say  that  in  the 
triune  Being  of  the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  eternally  active  in  that  relationship  of  mutual  self-giving 
which  is  perfect  Love.  In  addition  to  this  priestly  work  of  Christ,  « 
however,  and  as  an  outcome  of  it,  the  New  Testament  speaks 
also  of  a  priestly  service  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  expected  f 
to  render  as  the  manifestation  of  her  union  with  her  Lord.  That  I 
living  expression  of  the  Church’s  love  and  duty  towards  her  Master  j 
is  in  fact  the  “  royal  priesthood,”  as  St.  Peter  calls  it,  which  is  j 
the  equivalent  of  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers.  j 

This  Christian  priesthood  differs  from  that  so  constantly 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  in  three  significant  respects : 
First,  unlike  the  Jewish  priesthood,  it  is  based  solely  upon  the  * 
atoning  work  of  Jesus.  His  perfect  offering  of  Himself  on  the 
cross  fulfilled  the  ancient  Jewish  sacrifices,  satisfied  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law,  and  fully  accomplished  what  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
had  only  symbolised  and  prefigured.  Thus  there  is  no  longer  any  , 
further  need  or  room  for  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  pattern.  j 
Secondly,  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers  is  a  service  to  God  which 
is  not  confined  simply  to  certain  representative  officials,  but  which  ‘ 
is  expected  from  all  God’s  people.  No  one  can  contract  out  of  it. 
Every  believer  is  included  in  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  passion  and  ; 
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death,  and  equally  every  believer  must  render  to  his  Master  that 
form  of  service  which  he  is  best  fitted  to  offer  to  the  glory  of 
God.  This  service  of  believers  is  essentially  a  corporate  offering 
made  by  persons  who  know  themselves  to  be  bound  together  in  a 
living  community  through  faith  and  love  for  Jesus  Christ.  “  Such 
a  priesthood,”  says  Dr.  Hort,  “  is  doubtless  shared  by  each  member 
of  the  community  in  due  measure,  but  only  insofar  as  he  is  virtually 
an  organ  of  the  whole  body;  and  the  universality  of  the  function 
is  compatible  with  variations  of  mode  and  degree  as  to  its  exercise  ” 
(Commentary).  It  is  a  priesthood  of  the  whole  Church.  Finally, 
the  Christian  priesthood  differs  from  that  of  Israel  inasmuch  as  it 
is  fulfilled,  not  in  ritual  acts  alone  but  in  personal  service  for  God 
as  wide  and  as  varied  as  life  itself.  F.  W.  Beare  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  “  the  Greek  word  hiereus — meaning  priest — ^was 
never  taken  over  by  the  Church  to  denote  any  office  or  function 
in  its  own  ministry  ”  (Commentary).  So  when  St.  John  says  that 
Christ  made  us  “  to  be  priests  (hiereis)  unto  his  God  and  Father,” 
he  did  not  mean  that  as  Christians  we  are  appointed  to  perform 
certain  ceremonial  rites,  but  rather  that,  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  we  are  empowered  and  obliged  by  His  Spirit  to  make 
of  our  lives  a  sacrificial  gift  acceptable  to  God,  Compare  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  to  his  readers  at  Rome  :  “  I  beseech  you  there¬ 
fore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service”  (xii.  1). 

Watchword  of  Reform 

So  much  then  for  priesthood  as  it  is  understood  in  the  New 
Testament.  According  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  this  interpretation 
was  generally  accepted  also  in  the  early  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Church.  “  TTie  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  thoughts  of  the  early  Christians  even  although  the 
constant  use  of  the  Old  Testament  naturally  led  them  from  a  very 
early  period  to  draw  some  comparisons  between  the  leaders  of 
their  public  devotions  and  the  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Jewish 
Church.”  There  was,  says  Dr.  Lindsay,  some  growth  of  super¬ 
stitious  accretions.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  “  the  evangelical 
thought  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  New  Covenant  are  the  worship 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  priesthood  is  the  whole  worshipping 
congregation  was  always  the  ruling  idea”  {Church  and  Ministry, 
pp.  307-9).  In  the  course  of  succeeding  centiuries,  however,  the 
situation  underwent  a  radical  change,  and  a  change  very  much 
for  the  worse.  It  would  probably  be  widely  accepted  diat  the 
third  century  and,  in  particular,  the  teaching  of  Bishop  Cyprian 
of  Carthage  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
new  outlook.  It  was  from  that  point  onwards  that  priesthood 
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came  to  be  identified  with  a  certain  class  of  church  officers  who 
were  regarded  more  and  more  as  indispensable  mediators  between 
God  and  the  believer,  and  indeed  as  judges  in  Christ’s  stead.  By 
the  16th  century  the  results  of  this  development  had  so  disordered 
the  life  of  the  Church  that  pressure  towards  reform  had  reached 
breaking-point.  It  only  required  the  (at  first)  moderate  proposals 
of  Martin  Luther  to  set  in  motion  forces  which  disrupted  Western 
Christendom,  and  in  due  time  gave  birth  to  the  great  Protestant 
communions  which  we  know  today.  The  important  point  for  our 
purpose  is  that  one  of  the  great  watchwords  of  the  new  Reform 
Movement  was  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers.  The  whole  his¬ 
torical  situation  prior  to  the  Reformation  is  immensely  rich  and 
implicated,  but  it  will  be  helpful  to  quote  the  very  careful  and 
not  unsympathetic  judgment  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Moberly : 

“  There  can  I  suppose  be  no  doubt  that,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
section  of  popular  unreformed  thought,  the  Priesthood  was  mechanical, 
and  the  Sacraments  material,  to  an  extraordinary  degree;  that  out¬ 
ward  observance  had  constantly  taken  the  place  of  spirituality;  that 
superstitious  formalism,  hard,  cold  and  unintelligent,  had  proved 
too  often  the  paralysis  of  personal  religion;  that  the  Mass  was  too 
often,  much  in  the  heathen  sense,  or  the  Old  Testament  manner  at  its 
worst,  a  completed  sacrifice — i.e.  an  outward  performance  of  intrinsic 
efficacy,  to  be  so  many  times  repeated,  with  a  value  arithmetically 
calculable;  and  so  that  the  Priest  stood  as  a  real  intermediary  between 
the  plebs  Christiana  and  its  God — to  make,  by  sacrifice,  atonement  for 
sin.”  (Ministerial  Priesthood,  c.  vii.). 

These  are  strong  words  which  Dr.  Moberly  does  not  use  without 
recognising  also  what  must  be  said  on  the  other  side.  His  judgment 
is  that  the  violence  of  the  Protestant  reformation  is  best  explicable 
as  a  reaction  against  a  religious  situation  which  had  become 
literally  intolerable  to  die  common  man. 

“  The  full  force  of  this  eager  destructiveness  turned  itself  most  of  all 
against  everything  which  was  connected  in  popular  feeling  with 
Purgatory,  and  the  Mass,  Md  sacrificing  Priesthood.  Nothing  indeed 
but  the  hideous  exaggerations  connected  in  popular  feeling  with  this 
whole  phraseology  could  fully  account  for  the  abiding  savageness  of 
the  popular  instinct  against  it.”  (ib.). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Martin  Luther  was 
the  first  to  protest  against  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  For  cen- 
uries  past,  little  groups  of  persons,  of  whom  the  Anabaptists  were 
the  latest,  many  of  them  of  humble  origin,  had  borne  their  witness 
to  truth  at  the  cost  of  great  persecution  and  suffering.  Both  the 
English  Reformer,  John  Wyclif,  and,  later,  the  Continental  scholars, 
Erasmus  and  Zwingli,  laboured  in  the  interests  of  reform.  But 
Luther,  it  seems,  supplied  the  requisite  dynamic;  and  it  was  in 
Luthei^s  teaching  about  the  Priesthood  of  all  believers,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  that  men  recognised  once  more  the  authentic  accents  ot 
New  Testament  Christianity.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  which 
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this  young  monk  said  about  the  Priesthood  and  about  priests  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Reformation : 

“  How  if  they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  we  all,  so  many  as  have 
been  baptized,  are  equally  priests?  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  said,  ‘Ye  are  a 
chosen,  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation  ’  (1  Peter  ii,  9). 
Thus  ^1  we  who  are  Christians  are  priests;  those  whom  we  call  priests 
are  ministers  chosen  from  among  us  to  do  all  things  in  our  name,  and 
the  priesthood  is  nothing  else  than  a  ministry.”  (Bab.  Captivity,  396). 
“  However  sacred  and  lofty  may  be  the  works  of  priests  or  of  the 
religious  orders,  they  differ  not  at  all  in  the  sight  of  God  from  the 
works  of  a  husbandman  labouring  in  his  field,  or  of  a  woman  attend¬ 
ing  to  her  household  affairs  ”  (ib.,  362). 

“  Since  what  we  call  the  priesthood  is  a  ministry,  I  do  not  see  at  all 
for  what  reason  a  man  who  has  once  been  made  priest  cannot  become 
a  layrnan  a^ain,  since  he  differs  in  no  wise  from  a  layman,  except  by 
his  ministerial  office  “  (ib.,  400). 

“  Therefore  a  priest  should  be  nothing  in  Christendom  but  a  function¬ 
ary.  ...  It  follows,  then,  that  between  laymen  and  priests,  princes 
and  bishops,  or  .  .  .  between  spiritual  and  temporal  persons,  the  only 
real  difference  is  one  of  office  and  function,  and  not  of  estate  "  (Add. 
to  the  Nobility,  p.  164). 

Is  it  any  wonder  in  the  face  of  such  a  challenge  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  of  Luther’s  day  did  their  best  to  silence  him? 
Professor  G.  D.  Henderson  issues  a  salutary  warning  when  he  says  : 

“  The  Reformer  at  first  expressed  himself  with  impartial  enthusiasm 
and  sweeping  vigour,  but  he  [later]  panicked  into  a  conservatism  that 
came  to  involve  state  control  and  clerical  officialism,  and  an  external- 
ism  almost  as  strangulating  as  that  from  which  he  escaped.”  (Scot. 
Journal  of  Theol.,  March,  1954). 

Yet  Luther  was  really  only  saying  at  first  in  his  own  way  what 
we  have  already  seen  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 
As  Dr.  Beard  says  : 

“  The  Counter-Reformation  removed  many  practical  abuses,  and 
might  have  proceeded  to  legalbe  even  the  marriage  of  the  dergy, 
without  touching  the  essential  principle  of  Catholic  Christianity.  That 
principle  is  the  nourishing  of  the  religious  life  by  sacraments,  which 
can  be  duly  administered  only  by  a  sacerdotal  order.  Whatever  church 
says  and  means  ‘  priest  ’  is  on  the  Catholic  side  of  the  great  controversy 
of  Christianity ;  whatever  chiurch  says  and  means  ‘  minister,’  in  that 
act  proclaims  itself  Protestant  ”  (The  Reformation,  p.  135). 


Consequences  of  Error 

Although  Luther  recalled  men  once  more  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching  about  Christian  Priesthood,  he  could  not  undo  at 
one  stroke  the  consequences  of  centuries  of  error,  and  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  two  of  those  con¬ 
sequences  from  which  we  still  suffer  today.  One  of  them  is  the 
simple  fact  that  for  very  many  Protestants  the  word  “  priest  ” 
carries  still  such  painful  associations  that  they  find  it  hard  to 
accept  heartily  the  idea  of  the  priestly  function  even  of  the  Church. 
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No  doubt  the  phrase  “  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers  ”  is  a  Pro¬ 
testant  slogan ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  its  meaning  is  generally 
understood,  and  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  give  it  an 
individualistic  twist  which  is  anything  but  Christian.  In  the  New 
Testament,  as  we  have  seen,  the  governing  idea  is  that  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  whole  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 
Her  members  are  bound  together  as  a  spiritual  community  rooted 
in  Christ,  and  so  they  are  “  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,” 
whose  task  it  is  to  worship  and  serve  God  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  life’s  duties  and  opportunities.  In  that  sense  it  is  true 
to  say  that  all  believers  are  priests.  But  they  are  not  priests  in  their 
own  private  right,  i.e.  as  independent  individuals.  They  are  truly 
poests  only  as  they  are  loyal  fellow-members  in  the  Church  which  is 
the  Body  of  Christ,  and  as  they  share  in  a  sacrificial  activity  which  is 
common  to  all,  and  is  inspired  by  the  indwelling  Presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  that  way  and  in  that  way  alone,  can  they  be  deli¬ 
vered  from  an  individualism  which  is  none  the  less  wrong  because  it 
disguises  itself  as  religious,  and  be  baptized  into  the  self-giving 
activity  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  This  truth  was  well  expressed  by 
the  late  Principal  Fairbaim  when,  in  contrasting  the  witness  of 
evangelical  Christianity  with  the  affirmations  of  Anglo-Catholicism, 
he  said : 

“  Further,  over  against  their  official  priesthood,  let  us  place  the 
spiritual  priesthood,  the  office  and  function  at  once  common  and 
sacred  to  all  believers.  .  .  .  Let  us  create  in  our  little  churches  the 
feeling,  certain  to  lift  them  above  all  littleness  of  spirit  or  of  speech, 
that  they  are  priestly  bodies,  where  every  man  by  watching  and 
prayer,  by  personal  communion  with  God  and  loving  intercourse  with 
men,  can  help  to  work  the  reconciliation  of  humanity  and  God  ” 
{Studies  in  Religion  and  Theology,  p.  138). 

The  second  unfortunate  consequence  following  upon  the  great 
controversy  about  priesthood  has  been  to  cast  doubt  into  many 
minds  concerning  the  subject  of  the  Ghristian  Ministry.  In  fact, 
one  not  infrequently  finds  the  phrase  “  the  Priesthood  of  all  Be¬ 
lievers”  made  a  ground  for  questioning  the  need  or  justification 
for  a  separated  Ministry.  Yet  that  is  certainly  not  ffie  view  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  regards  the  Church’s  ministry  as  the 
gift  of  Christ  to  His  people  {Ephes.  iv.  llfl.).  Nor  did  the  Re¬ 
formers,  in  standing  for  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  intend  to 
decry  the  office  of  die  Ministry.  On  the  contrary,  they  took  pains 
to  assert  its  necessity.  But  they  did  so  in  terms  which  ought  to 
relieve  any  anxiety  that  they  were  attempting  to  fasten  a  new 
yoke  upon  the  Church.  For  the  real  point  of  their  contention  is 
that  the  Ministry  is  not  a  status  but  an  office  in  the  Church. 

“  Let  every  man  then,”  says  Luther,  “  who  has  learnt  that  he  is  a 
Ghristian  recognise  what  he  is,  and  be  certain  that  we  are  all  equally 
priests,  i.e.  that  we  have  the  same  power  in  the  Word  and  in  any 
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sacrament  whatever,  although  it  is  not  lawful  for  anyone  to  use  this 
power  except  with  the  consent  of  the  community  or  at  the  call  of  a 
superior.  For_  that  which  belongs  to  all  in  common  no  individual  can 
arrogate  to  himself  until  he  be  called.  And  therefore  the  Sacrament 
of  Orders,  if  it  b  anything,  b  nothing  but  a  certain  rite  by  which 
men  are  called  to  minbter  in  the  Church  ”  {Bab.  Cap.,  p.  399). 

In  a  simileir  way,  according  to  Professor  Henderson  :  “  Calvinistic 
tradition  maintains  that  the  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  any 
priests  but  the  believers  who  constitute  the  Christian  community; 
but  on  biblical  grounds  it  steadily  insists  upon  a  divinely  called 
as  well  as  a  duly  qualified,  ordained  and  elected  ministry  ”  {Scot. 
/.  Theol.,  March,  1954).  Of  course  there  is  always  the  danger,  as 
Milton  said,  that  new  Presbyter  may  be  but  old  Priest  writ  large. 
But  that  is  only  because  it  is  just  as  easy  for  presbyters  as  for 
priests  to  mistake  their  true  standing  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  actual  situation  could  not  be  better  expressed  than  in  the 
following  words  of  a  German  scholar  : 

“  The  relationship  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  to  the  activity  of 
the  Church  may  be  stated  best  by  saying  that  while  genuine  Chrbtian 
piety  in  the  individual  believer  b  the  necessary  presupposition  for  all 
service  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  sufiBcient  in  itself,  but  must 
be  completed  by  the  requbite  training  and  development  before  the 
Church  b  justified  in  authorbing  its  public  exercbe.  The  individual 
Chrbtian  b  assured  through  hb  ‘  priesthood’  of  immediate  access  to 
God  without  any  human  intermediary,  and  on  thb  basb  he  b  person¬ 
ally  responsible  for  hb  own  religious  and  moral  development.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  ihust  be  understood  that  thb  right  does  not  relieve  him  of 
the  duty  of  playing  hb  due  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
community,  and  also  of  learning  from  the  judgement  of  others  ” 
(Schian,  R.G.G..  IV,  1495). 

In  passing  we  may  say  that  this  was  substantially  the  position 
of  our  Baptist  forefathers  although  they  would  not  all  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  quite  the  same  way.  The  latest  Baptist  Union 
statement  (1948)  on  Ae  subject  says : 

“  It  b  the  church  which  preaches  the  Word  and  celebrates  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  it  b  the  church  which,  through  pastoral  oversight,  feeds 
the  flock  and  minbters  to  the  world.  It  normally  does  these  things 
through  the  person  of  its  minbter,  but  not  solely  through  him.  Any 
member  of  the  church  may  be  authorbed  by  it,  on  occasion,  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  functions  of  the  minbtry,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  .  .  .  Baptbts,  however,  have  had  from 
the  beginning  an  exalted  conception  of  the  ofiBce  of  the  Chrbtian 
minbter  and  have  taken  care  to  call  men  to  serve  as  pastors.  The 
minbter’s  authority  to  exercbe  hb  o£5ce  comes  from  the  call  of  God 
in  hb  personal  experience,  but  thb  call  b  tested  and  approved  by  the 
church  of  which  he  b  a  member  and  (as  b  increasingly  the  rule)  by 
the  representatives  of  a  large  group  of  churches.” 

Even  in  this  statement  there  may  be  detected  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  to  confuse  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers  with  ministerial 
office.  That  is  quite  easy  to  do,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  these  two 
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things  are  integrally  connected.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  iden¬ 
tical,  and  the  distinction  between  them  needs  to  be  kept  clear.  The 
Priesthood  of  all  Believers,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  individuals, 
is  the  indispensable  qualihcation  for  ministerial  office  of  any  kind  . 
in  the  Christian  Church,  The  office  itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  ^ 
is  an  additional  opportunity  to  serve  which  may  only  be  conferred  * 
by  the  Church  acting  in  the  Name  of  Christ.  What  one  finds  a 
little  surprising  in  Reformed  statements  generally  is  that  not  only 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  but  also  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Church.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  with  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
before  them,  our  fathers  would  have  distinguished  between  these  1 

two  ministerial  functions  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  greater  free-  ’ 

dom  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  perhaps  the  situation 
described  by  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  was  not  exceptional,  and  the  j 
Church  had  early  to  learn  by  bitter  experience  that  it  was  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  that  the  decision  “  to 
preach  or  not  to  preach  ”  should  be  left  to  the  unaided  judgment 
of  the  individual  believer.  In  this  as  in  other  respects  a  man’s 
personal  sense  of  call  to  public  work  is  not  infallible,  but  should  ) 
be  checked  by  the  judgment  of  the  church.  1 

Conclusions 

Four  brief  conclusions  seem  to  emerge. 

(1)  There  can  be  no  true  relationship  between  man  and  God 
which  does  not  finally  rest  upon  the  sole  mediatorship  of  Christ. 

The  Gospel  accords  to  man,  both  individually  and  corporately, 

an  extraordinary  freedom  of  access  by  faith  to  God — nothing  less  ^ 
in  fact  than  the  freedom  of  a  child  in  his  father’s  house — and  this 
in  spite  of  God’s  holiness  and  man’s  continuing  sinfulness.  This 
is  a  paradox  which  is  in  fact  resolved  by  the  simple,  yet  sufficient, 
requirement  that  the  ’oeliever’s  approach  to  God  must  always  be 
through  Christ.  No  human  mediator  is  required,  or  can  indeed 
be  tolerated,  without  violating  what  our  fathers  called  the  “  Crown 
Rights  of  the  Redeemer.”  Man’s  freedom  and  competency  in  the  ' 
things  of  religion  derive  solely  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  it 
is  only  because  we  have  in  Him  such  a  High  Priest  that  we  can 
“ draw  near  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of  grace”  {Heb.  iv.  16). 

(2)  If  we  are  to  recover  for  our  day  the  true  significance  of 
Priesthood,  we  must  first  ask  what  it  meant  for  Jesus.  We  are 
told  that  Cyprian  modelled  his  conception  of  the  priesthood  upon 
the  hierarchical  system  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  that  was  surely 
the  wrong  place  to  begin,  as  the  subsequent  history  of  Cyprian’s  ’ 
ideas  goes  to  prove.  Christians  are  to  be  ruled  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  not  by  the  Old  Testament.  Therefore,  if  we  ask  what  the 
Gospel  means  by  Priesthood  we  must  look  to  the  teaching  and 
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ministry,  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Master  for  the  answer. 
When  we  do  that,  we  see  at  once  how  revolutionary  was  the  change 
which  Jesus  wrought.  He  broke  down  once  for  all  the  barrier 
between  the  sacred  and  the  secular.  He  fulfilled  his  priestly  mis¬ 
sion  for  God  most  characteristically  not  in  the  Temple  but  in  the 
villages  and  by  the  lakeside  of  Galilee.  He  was  at  His  priestly 
work  not  only  when  he  was  praying  for  men  or  shedding  His  blood 
on  their  behalf,  but  as  He  moved  amongst  them  teaching,  healing, 
forgiving  and  strengthening  them  in  the  love  of  God.  All  was 
done  as  an  offering  to  His  heavenly  Father  in  brotherly  love  to¬ 
wards,  and  on  behalf  of,  men.  His  compassion  flowed  out  to  all 
in  ceaseless  benediction,  such  as  recalb  the  beautiful  image  of 
Keats : 

“  The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 
Of  pure  ablution  round  earth’s  human  shores.” 

The  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  was  right  when  it  says :  “  We  have 

not  a  high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  but  one  that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin  ”  (iv.  15).  Thus,  to  sum  up,  we  may  say  : 
The  priesthood  of  Jesus  was  set  squarely  in  the  context  of  a  sinful, 
suffering  world,  which  it  was  His  mission  to  redeem  and  bring 
to  God.  Worship  and  service  were  its  twin  principles.  And  since 
the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord,  every  other  priesthood 
worthy  of  the  name  must  be  based  on  that  pattern,  and  draw  its 
strength  from  that  divine  Spring.  For  His  word  to  His  disciples 
was  :  “  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you  ”  {John 

XX.  21).  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
whole  creation  ”  {Mark  xvi.  15). 

(3)  We  have  seen  that  Christian  Priesthood  is  essentially  the 
priesthood  of  the  Church  living  in  the  midst  of  men  to  minister 
to  them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  King.  He  Himself  laid  down 
the  outline  of  this  priestly  task.  It  remains  for  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  through  prayer  and  love  and  service,  to  fill  in  that  outline, 
and  to  give  content  to  the  Master’s  will.  (We  may  recall  here  the 
words  of  St.  Paul :  “  Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  your 

sake,  and  fill  up  on  my  part  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  His  body’s  sake,  which  is  the  Church  ” 
{Coloss.  i.  24).)  That  being  so,  it  b  vital  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  task  should  be  shared  by  all  believers.  The  Church  is 
not  a  collection  of  individuals,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  ignored 
without  loss.  It  is  a  living  organbm  in  which,  as  in  a  human 
body,  every  member  counts,  so  that  as  St.  Paul  remarked  :  “  All 
the  body  fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth  .  .  .  maketh  increase  of  the  body  ...  in  love  ” 
{Eph.  iv.  16).  Experience  has  shown  that  the  attempt  to  concen- 
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trate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  special  priestly  caste  within  the 
Church  sets  up  tensions  which  are  fatal  to  peace  and  unity,  and 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d.  The  energies 
of  the  whole  Church  are  intended  to  be  engaged,  and  it  should  be 
one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  ecclesiastical  statesmanship  to  bring  this 
about.  Human  nature  is  such  that  some  Christians  have  to  be 
exhorted  to  take  their  rightful  share  in  the  work  of  the  Church 
while,  for  others,  the  temptation  is  of  another  sort,  so  that  they 
tend  to  appropriate  to  themselves  more  power  than  they  can  rightly 
use.  It  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  to  adjust  the  balance 
fairly,  and  to  see  that  the  maximum  use  is  made  of  all  the  resources 
available.  For  example,  we  shall  never  know  what  the  cause  of 
Clurist  through  the  centuries  has  lost  through  the  Church’s  failure 
on  the  one  hand  to  enlist  fully  the  co-operation  of  her  lay  mem¬ 
bers,  and  on  the  other  to  make  adequate  use  of  the  ministry  of 
women.  It  may  be  true  that  some  believers  have  little  to  offer. 
But,  as  members  of  the  Church,  that  is  nothing  like  so  important 
as  that  they  should  identify  themselves  wholeheartedly  with  the 
common  task,  and  be  encouraged  to  make  their  own  particular 
contribution  to  it. 

(4)  Finally,  in  the  discharge  of  her  priestly  mission,  the 
Church  stands  in  constant  need  of  trained  leadership;  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  whatever  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  regular 
Ministry,  and  they  are  many — the  Church  cannot  dispense  with 
the  services  of  specially  gifted  persons  qualified  to  undertake  the 
highest  functions  in  her  economy.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
the  conduct  of  public  worship,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  the  care 
of  the  flock — these  are  highly  responsible  duties  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  requiring  a  skill  and  experience  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  majority  of  Christian  believers.  Those  to 
whom  the  Church  entrusts  these  functions  are  not  priests  in  any 
sense  different  from  that  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  believers 
are  priests.  They  are,  to  quote  St.  Paul :  “  Your  servants  for  Jesus’ 
sake”  (2  Cor.  iv.  5).  But  as  leaders  whom  Christ  has  given  to 
His  Church  they  are  rightly  to  be  held  in  honour,  and  no  pains 
must  be  spared  both  to  secure  the  finest  material  for  the  service  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  give  to  the  Church’s  ministers  the  training  and 
support  they  need. 

“  Unto  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  His  Father,  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.” 


R.  L.  Child 


The  Origin  of  Catholic  Unity 
in  Spain 

This  article  forms  a  part  of  one  chapter  in  a  forthcoming  book 
by  Dr.  Hughey  entitled  Religious  Liberty  in  Spain :  its  Ebb  and 
Flow,  to  be  published  jointly  by  the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  and  the 
Broadman  Press,  by  whose  kind  permission  the  article  is  here 
printed. 

“AV/E  had  rather  have  ten  million  Communists  in  Spain  than 
W  one  million  Protestants.  The  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  our  country  would  be  a  religious  division.”^  This  state¬ 
ment  in  a  Barcelona  newspaper  in  1949  reflects  the  centuries-old 
determination  of  influential  elements  in  Spain  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  Protestantism  and  to  preserve  the  Catholic  unity  of  the  nation. 

Non-Catholic  religions  enjoy  only  a  very  limited  toleration 
in  Spain  today.  Protestant  worship  has  been  authorised  in  certain 
chapels,  but  they  can  have  no  signs  on  them,  and  there  can  be  no 
preaching  or  religious  services  in  streets  or  other  public  places. 
With  only  three  or  four  exceptions,  permits  to  open  new  chapels 
have  not  been  given  since  the  latter  part  of  1947.  Proselytism  and 
evangelism  are  officially  forbidden,  though  not  fully  suppressed. 
The  Bible  and  other  religious  literature  cannot  be  published  legally 
by  Protestants,  and  sudi  literature  sent  from  abroad  often  does 
not  pass  the  censor. 

Spanish  Protestants  are  not  permitted  to  have  their  own  schools, 
and  their  children  are  generally  subject  to  Catholic  instruction  in 
the  state  and  parochial  schools.  Members  of  the  armed  services  are 
required  to  participate  in  public  religious  functions  unless  excused 
by  their  officers,  and  Protestants  are  denied  the  right  to  serve  as 
army  officers.  Burial  with  Protestant  rites  is  sometimes  forbidden, 
and  marriage  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  for  those  baptized  in  that  Church  even  though  thev  have 
become  members  of  another. 

After  years  of  broad  religious  toleration  and  even  brief  periods 
of  full  religious  liberty,  Spain  has  turned  back  towards  Catholic 
unity,  which  became  a  characteristic  feature  of  Spanish  national  life 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  the  basis  of  much 
Spanish  legislation  and  of  the  1953  Concordat  between  Spain  and 
the  Holy  See.  The  bloody  persecution  which  characterised  earlier 
centuries  is  not  present  today,  but  the  adherence  to  the  principle  of 

^  El  correo  Catalan,  Barcelona,  May  29,  1949. 
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Catholic  unity  by  Spain’s  religious  and  political  leaders  results  in 
many  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  religious  minorities.  This 
principle  is  rooted  in  religion  and  patriotism. 

Many  Spaniards  are  loyal  Catholics  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  their  Church.  They  regard  their  country 
as  eminently  Catholic  and  as  obligated,  therefore,  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  follow  its  teachings  in  all  of 
their  implications.  A  defender  of  the  present  regime  says  :  “  The 
Spain  of  Franco  ...  is  Catholic  Spain,  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  at  the  present  time  has  known  how  to  crystallize  in  its  laws 
and  its  life  the  full  ideal  of  state  Christianity,  without  the  slightest 
concession  to  the  religious  errors  of  recent  centuries;  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  practises  officially  and  openly  the  only 
true  religion  with  all  its  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  convenient  and 
inconvenient,  consequences.”*  No  other  Spanish  government  since 
1868  has  sensed  so  keenly  as  the  piysent  one  the  obligation  to  make 
the  country  thoroughly  Catholic,  but  there  have  always  been  Span¬ 
iards  who  wanted  to  follow  “  the  full  ideal  of  state  Christianity.” 

A  Catholic  State 

This  ideal  points  back  to  the  religious  unity  which  prevailed  in 
the  later  Roman  Empire  and  in  medieval  times,  when  the  states  of 
Christendom  were  what  would  be  called  today  Catholic  states.  A 
Catholic  state  has  been  dehned  in  recent  years  as  “  a  community 
which  is  composed  exclusively  of  Catholic  subjects  and  which 
recognises  Catholicism  as  the  only  true  religion,”*  and  as  “  a  politi¬ 
cal  community  that  is  exclusively,,  or  almost  exclusively,  made  up 
of  Catholics.”*  In  such  a  state,  as  Pope  Leo  XIII  pointed  out,  the 
Catholic  Church  considers  it  “  unlawful  to  place  the  various  forms 
of  worship  on  the  same  footing  as  the  true  religion  ”  or  to  tolerate 
other  religions  except  “  for  the  sake  of  securing  some  great  good  or 
hindering  some  great  evil.”*  Advocates  of  an  official  policy  of 
Catholic  unity  in  Spain  have  believed  that  their  country  was  or 
could  be  a  truly  Catholic  state. 

Closely  tied  up  with  the  religious  opposition  to  non-Catholic 
religions  in  Spain  is  opposition  inspired  by  a  certain  type  of  nation¬ 
alism  or  patriotism.  National  unity  has  been  regarded  by  many 
Spaniards  as  founded  upon  and  depiendent  upon  religious  unity. 

2 Domingo  de  Arrese,  La  Espana  de  Franco  (Madrid:  Publicaciones 
Espanolas,  1946),  p.  18. 

3  Joseph  Pohle,  “  Toleration,  Religious,”  The  Catholic  Encyclopaedia. 
XIV,  771. 

♦John  A.  Ryan  and  Moorhouse  F.  X.  Millar,  The  State  and  the 
Church  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1924),  p.  37. 

*  Pope  Leo  XIII,  “  The  Chrbtian  Constitution  of  States.  Encyclical 
Letter  Immortale  Dei,  November  1,  1885,”  in  Ryan  and  Millar,  ob  cit. 
p.  19. 
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Well  known  in  Spain  is  the  argument  that  the  Catholic  religion  in 
early  times  overcame  the  geographical  and  racial  barriers  that 
separated  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  soil,  later  on  inspired  the 
struggle  for  freedom  from  the  Moors,  and  then  guided  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  the  unification  of  Spain  and  the  creation  of  a 
great  nation.®  When  Charles  V  made  Spain  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire  and  Philip  II  ruled  over  a  mighty  and  prosperous  nation, 
Catholicism  was  an  all-important  factor  in  Spanish  life.  Spain’s  era 
of  national  greatness  coincided  with  a  period  of  intolerance  and 
religious  zeal,  and  intolerance  and  greatness  have  been  equated  by 
many  Spaniards.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  distinguished  Spanish  scholar  wrote :  “  Spain,  evangeliser  of  half 
the  planet;  Spain,  hammer  of  heretics,  light  of  Trent,  sword  of 
Rome,  cradle  of  Saint  Ignatius — this  is  our  greatness  and  our  glory  : 
we  have  no  other.””' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  occupation  of  Spain  by 
Mohammedan  Moors  and  the  slow  and  painful  reconquest  of  the 
country  by  Spaniards  who  professed  Christianity  gave  rise  to  a 
fusion  of  religion  and  patriotism.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  the  period  of  the  Moorish  occupation  was,  on  the  whole,  one 
of  at  least  limited  religious  toleration.  Christians  and  Jews  lived 
with  a  large  degree  of  freedom  and  tranquility  under  Mohammedan 
rule.  During  the  centuries  of  the  Reconquest,  Christian  and  Moor¬ 
ish  kings  sometimes  forgot  their  enmities  and  formed  friendships 
and  alliances.  In  the  Christian  kingdoms,  Christians,  Moors  and 
Jews  lived  on  better  terms  than  would  have  been  possible  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  From  the  thirteenth  century  on,  however, 
intolerance  on  the  part  of  people  and  governments  grew  in  the 
Spanish  kingdoms,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  it 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  national  policy.®  At  that  time  such 
a  policy  was  not  peculiar  to  Spain.  The  singularity  of  the  Spanish 
nation  in  this  respect  rests  upon  the  deep  root  which  the  policy  took 
and  its  continued  vigour  long  after  most  of  the  world  had  forsaken 
it. 

The  new  national  policy  of  intolerance  received  clear  expression 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
To  this  institution,  says  one  writer,  the  modern  Spaniard  owes  as 
much,  “whether  by  attraction  or  by  repulsion,  as  Britain  does  to 
her  parliamentary  constitution.”®  The  Spanish  rulers  did  not,  of 

*  Vicente  de  la  Fuente,  La  pluralidad  de  cultos  y  sus  inconvenientes 
fPuebla:  Imprenta  de  Narciso  Bassols,  Editor,  1868),  pp.  200fF. 

^  Marcelino  Men6ndez  Pelayo,  Historia  de  los  heterodoxos  espanoles 
(Madrid:  Libreria  Catdlica  de  San  Jos6,  1880-1881),  III,  834. 

®  Henry  Charles  Lea,  A  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  (New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1906-1907),  I,  52-71. 

®G.  G.  Goulton,  Inquisition  and  Liberty  (London:  William  Heine- 
mann.  Ltd.,  1938),  p.  283. 
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course,  invent  the  Inquisition;  they  only  revived  it  for  Spain  and  [ 
gave  it  a  somewhat  different  form.  They  began  it  as  a  means  of  I 
dealing  with  Jews  who  had  falsely  professed  conversion  to  Christian-  | 
ity.  In  1478  they  requested  and  received  a  papal  Bull  authorising  I 
them  to  set  up  the  Inquisition  in  their  kingdoms,  and  within  a  few  ' 
years  the  Holy  Office  was  fully  organised,  with  Torquemada  as 
inquisitor  general  for  Aragon  and  Castile.^® 

The  secret  procedure  of  the  Inquisition,  its  use  of  torture  to 
obtain  confessions  and  incriminations,  and  its  severe  penalties  made 
it  a  dreaded  institution.  The  worst  penalty  was  death  by  burning 
(which  was  executed  by  civil  officials  after  trial  by  the  Inquisition),  i 
but  the  penances,  the  floggings,  the  loss  of  property,  and  the  long 
imprisonments  were  also  greatly  feared.  The  Spanish  Inquisition 
presented  an  impressive  combination  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  u 
and  the  power  of  the  Crown,  since  it  represented  both  Pope  and  i 
King.  In  later  reigns  it  was  sometimes  an  instrument  of  the  king’s  I 
will  and  sometimes  an  almost  sovereign  and  all-powerful 
organisation.^^ 

In  establishing  the  Inquisition,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
doubtless  moved  by  both  religious  and  political  considerations. 
Many  Jews  had  professed  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  order 
to  obtain  security  and  privilege,  and  others  had  been  swept  into 
the  Church  by  persuasive  evangelists.  Many  of  these  converted 
Jews  and  their  descendants  became  prominent  in  government  and 
even  in  the  Church;  but  there  lingered  strong  suspicions  of  their 
sincerity,  and  without  doubt  there  were  many  who  made  false 
professions  of  conversion  or  of  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  faith.  These 
false  Christians  were  considered  a  reproach  to  the  Church  and  an 
impediment  to  the  national  unity  which  was  being  achieved.  It  was 
believed  that  it  would  help  the  Church  and  the  State  to  bring  them 
into  conformity,  or  to  eliminate  them.“ 

The  Holy  Office  dealt  effectively  with  the  Jews  who  had 
accepted  baptism,  but  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  others,  unless 
they  had  committed  some  offence  against  the  faith  such  as  prosely- 
tism.  The  peninsula  was  being  unified,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
necessary  to  find  some  means  of  removing  the  Jewish  hindrance  to 
national  uniformity.  Other  nations — France  and  England,  for 
example — had  expelled  the  Jews  centuries  earlier,  and  this  was  the 
solution  decided  upon  by  the  rulers  of  Spain.  In  1492,  following 
the  conquest  of  Granada  and,  therefore,  the  completion  of  the  Re¬ 
conquest,  the  Jews  were  given  the  alternative  of  accepting  baptism 
or  leaving  the  coimtry.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  the  way  for 
them  to  become  Spaniards  was  to  be  converted  to  the  Catholic 


“Lea,  op  cit,  I,  156-173 
p.  289. 

^Ibid,  pp.  89-130. 
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religion.  Some  accepted  baptism  and  remained  in  Spain,  but 
thousands  emigrated,  amid  scenes  of  terror  and  misery.  When  the 
Pope  granted  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  title  of  “Catholic 
sovereigns  ”  (which  was  passed  on  to  their  successors),  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  was  listed  among  the  services  to  the  faith  entitling  them 
to  this  honour.  Without  doubt,  however,  their  reasons  were  political 
as  well  as  religious — probably  more  political  than  religious.® 

There  remained  one  great  barrier  to  Catholic  unity — and  to 
national  unity,  so  it  was  believed — the  presence  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  began  to  be  faced  with 
the  alternative  which  had  faced  the  Jews :  baptism  or  emigration. 
Some  left  the  country,  but  others  accepted  baptism  and  remained, 
though  in  many  cases  they  continued  to  hold  more  or  less  secretly 
to  their  old  religion.  Eventually  all  people  of  Moorish  descent, 
including  many  who  were  genuine  Catholics,  were  expelled  from 
the  country.  To  such  extremes  was  the  Spanish  nation  willing  to  go 
for  the  sake  of  unity.® 

The  Spanish  Reformation 

A  new  threat  to  Catholic  unity  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  a  Protestant  Reformation  started  in  Spain.  One  author  states 
that  there  were  probably  one  thousand  Protestants  in  Seville,  one 
thousand  in  Valladolid,  and  one  thousand  in  other  parts  of  Spain,® 
but  the  number  might  have  been  smaller.  The  significance  of  the 
Spanish  Reformation  does  not  lie  in  the  number  of  people  involved 
but  rather  in  their  strategic  position  in  Spanish  society  and  the 
influence  which  in  time  they  might  have  exerted  upon  the  Spanish 
state  and  the  life  and  culture  of  the  nation.  The  Catholic  writer 
Balmes  declared :  “  Distinguished  ecclesiastics,  members  of  the 
clergy,  nuns,  important  laymen,  in  a  word,  individuals  of  the  most 
influential  dasses,  were  found  infected  by  the  new  errors.”^®  It 
should  be  added  that  there  were  also  people  of  humble  station  who 
became  Protestants. 

It  was  in  the  late  1550s  that  significant  Protestant  communities 
were  discovered  in  Valladolid  and  Seville.  By  that  time  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  in  full  action  against  the  Reformation  in 
Europe,  and  the  liberty  of  thought  which  within  limits  had  been 
allowed  a  few  years  earlier  was  no  longer  permitted.  Dogma  was 
being  rigidly  defined  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  debatable  ground 

^Ibid,  pp.  130-143. 

III,  318-406. 

^Frederick  Meyrick,  The  Church  in  Spain  (New  York:  James  Pott 
and  Company,  1892),  p.  423. 

Jaime  Balmes,  El  protestantisimo  comparado  con  el  catolicismo  en 
sus  relaciones  con  la  civilicacidn  europea  (5th  ed. ;  Paris :  Libreria  de  Rosa  y 
Bouret,  1854),  I,  466. 
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was  being  reduced.  The  Sociey  of  Jesus  had  been  organised  by  the  . 
Spaniard,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  had  begun  its  work  in  support  of  I 
the  papacy.  It  was  an  aroused  Church  which  faced  the  little  ^ 
Protestant  movement  of  Spain. 

The  powers  of  the  State  were  also  aroused.  Charles  V  had  had 
much  trouble  with  Protestantism  in  Germany,  and  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  not  create  divisions  in  Spain.  He  and  others  i 
of  his  realm  had  earlier  followed  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  had  , 
evidently  hoped  for  unity  within  Christendom.  For  this  reason  he  f 
had  insisted  on  a  Church  Council  which  would  reform  the  Church 
and  thus  remove  some  of  the  grounds  of  rebellion.  Then  he  lost 
hope  of  a  reconciliation  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  and  gave 
himself  wholly  to  the  cause  of  the  Counter  Reformation.  From  his 
retirement  in  a  monastery,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  urged  that 
heresy  be  stamped  out  in  Spain  as  a  service  to  God  and  country.”  : 

Philip  II  accepted  as  one  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  his  reign  the  | 

combating  of  Protestantism  at  home  and  abroad.  Arms,  diplomacy, 
and  the  Inquisition  were  the  instruments  he  used.  The  Holy  Office, 
which  had  become  quiescent,  took  on  new  life. 

In  four  great  autos  de  fe  held  in  Valladolid  and  Seville  in 
1559-1560,  sixty- two  people,  most  of  them  Protestants,  were  handed 
over  to  the  secular  authorities  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  some  of 
them  (the  repentant)  having  been  6rst  strangled;  and  a  large  num-  i 
ber  received  lesser  penalties.  Autos  de  fe  were  common  in  subse¬ 
quent  years,  and  Protestants  were  among  the  victims,  though 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer.^  The  severity  of  the  Inquisition  was 
sufficient  to  cause  Protestantism  to  disappear  a  short  time  after  its 
inception.  The  Protestants,  says  one  writer,  “  were  all  burnt,  or 
driven  by  the  fear  of  being  burnt  into  professing  themselves  Roman 
Catholics.”^®  The  combined  power  of  Church  and  State  prevented 
a  religious  division. 

The  ideal  of  Catholic  unity,  which  thus  gained  such  clear  and  * 

forceful  expression  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  has  con-  1 

tinned  through  the  years  and  has  profoundly  affected  the  policies  1 
of  Spanish  governments.  It  was  unchallenged  during  the  long  j 

period  of  decadence  following  Philip  II.  Since  then  it  has  been  | 

challenged,  and  religious  toleration  and  even  religious  freedom  have  | 
been  practised,  but  the  ideal  of  Catholic  unity  has  never  been  lost. 
Some  Spaniards  have  regarded  themselves  as  inheritors  of  the  spirit  f 
and  mission  of  the  Inquisition.  Others  have  wished  to  avoid  the 
violence  of  the  Inquisition  but  still  have  found  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  their  standard  for  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
following  words  spoken  by  the  present  head  of  the  Spanish  state  to 


I'^Lea,  op  cit.  III,  434f. 
W/6W,  437-448. 

Meyrick,  op  cit,  p.  423. 
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a  group  of  Catholic  pilgrims  from  South  America  in  1950  indicate 
that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  ideal  of  Catholic  unity  : 

You  have  wished  to  come  to  the  place  from  which  your  ancestors 
went  to  carry  the  gospel  to  America,  and  you  find  the  same  Spain  .  .  . 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  same  noble  and  intransi¬ 
gent  Spain — intransigent,  yes,  for  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  of 
the  true  faith  there  must  be  a  noble  and  holy  intransigence.  .  .  .  When 
nations  have  received  the  divine  blessing  of  a  single  faith  and  are 
living  under  the  true  religion,  concessions  cannot  be  made  to  error. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  want  in  our  country  Masons  who  come  to  destroy  our 
spiritual  unity  and  our  eternal  destiny.^ 

J.  D.  Hughey,  Jr. 

Diario  de  Barcelona,  June  8,  1950,  pp.  5f. 
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Baptist  Beginnings  in  Luton 

Near  the  Whlpsnade  Zoological  Park,  and  just  off  the  busy 
Watling  Street  where  it  runs  from  Hertfordshire  into  South 
Bedfordshire,  is  the  little  village  of  Kensworth.  It  stands  high, 
bare  and  isolated,  on  the  chalk  of  the  Dunstable  Downs  range,  and 
here,  about  the  year  1660,  a  large  and  thriving  fellowship  of  Bap¬ 
tists  used  to  meet,  registering  a  membership  of  some  three  hundred. 
In  this  sparsely  populated  area  few  of  the  members  lived  near  their 
place  of  meeting  and  many  came  from  long  distances  to  worship : 
indeed,  some  of  them  probably  travelled  from  as  far  as  thirty  miles 
away.  No  trace  remains  today  of  any  site  or  building,  and  little 
is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Ais  church,  but  evidently  it  became 
6rmly  established  and  flourished  during  the  Cromwellian  period. 
After  1660,  however,  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  prevailed, 
and  the  members  began  to  suffer  persecution,  like  so  many  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  One  local  historian  says  of 
them,  “  They  met  clandestinely,  outwitted  spies,  eluded  sheriffs, 
worshipped  in  woods  and  dells,  quarries  and  sand  pits.”  Tradition 
points  to  one  wooded  dell  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  regular 
meeting-place  of  the  Kensworth  Baptists  during  this  period.  It 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  only  tradition  is  available  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  these  people.  All  minute  books  and  written 
records  were  destroyed  by  an  early  secretary  of  the  church  who, 
being  expelled  from  membership  on  account  of  misconduct,  took 
his  revenge  by  this  means. 

By  the  year  1675,  in  spite  of  persecution,  the  fellowship  at 
Kensworth  was  still  flourishing  and  could  count  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  nineteen  living  in  the  village  of  Luton,  some  six  or  seven  miles 
distant.  The  difficulties  of  travel,  and  of  trying  to  meet  un¬ 
molested,  must  have  influenced  them  in  dictating  a  policy  of 
dispersal,  for  at  about  this  time  sixty-five  members  separated  from 
the  Kensworth  Church  and  formed  small  church  groups  in  their 
own  localities.  The  nineteen  Luton  members  were  among  the 
number,  and  to  them  the  Baptist  cause  in  Luton  owes  its  beginning. 
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These  members  established  a  church  in  Luton/  but  it  was  a 
church  in  the  New  Testament  sense  only,  for  no  building  did  they 
have  for  several  years.  That  does  not  seem  to  have  discouraged 
them,  for  by  the  next  year,  1676,  they  are  reputed  to  have  had 
thirty-nine  members.  They  may  have  worshipped  in  the  open  air 
at  Hrst,  but  it  is  known  that  they  frequently  met  in  the  Dallow 
Farm  (now  demolished),  which  stood  on  the  western  outskirts  of 
Luton.  In  this  building  was  a  space  in  the  roof,  entered  by  a 
trap-door,  and  here,  by  stealth,  the  worshippers  would  congre¬ 
gate.  One  imagines  the  discomfort  and  inconvenience  which  those 
who  were  no  longer  young  would  suffer  in  reaching  such  a  spot. 
One  realises  too,  however,  how  well  rewarded  they  would  feel 
when  the  preacher  was — as  was  sometimes  the  Ccise — their  fellow- 
Baptist  and  countryman,  John  Bunyan.  Evidently  the  Dallow 
farmhouse  was  a  frequent  place  of  resort  for  him,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  on  one  of  his  visits  he  was  hidden  for  three  days 
in  the  farm  buildings  while  the  officers  of  the  law  searched  for 
him.  In  the  Bunyan  Museum  at  Bedford  is  a  key  of  Dallow  Farm 
which  was  found  with  the  personal  effects  of  John  Bunyan,  and 
it  seems  evident  from  this  that  he  had  access  to  the  farm  whenever 
he  required  it,  for  preaching  or  for  shelter. 

The  nineteen  members  who  sepzuated  from  the  cause  at 
Kensworth  included  one  Thomas  Marsom,  who  soon  emerged  as 
the  leader  of  the  Luton  church.  This  “  grave  and  sedate  man,” 

^  There  are  differing  opinions  about  the  date  of  formation  of  the 
church.  On  the  one  hand,  Frederick  Davis,  in  his  Luton,  Past  and  Present 
(1874)  says :  “  It  appears  from  a  record  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  St.  Albans, 
that  as  early  as  1660  the  Church  at  Kensworth  consisted  of  more  than  three 
hundred  members,  and  that  in  1675  nineteen  of  these  members  were  resident 
in  Luton.  In  all  probability  about  this  date,  when  a  separation  of  sixty-five 
members  took  place  in  the  Kensworth  Church,  the  Luton  members  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  community,  and  held  their  religious  meetings  at 
Luton,  for  there  is  reliable  evidence  that  they  met  for  worship  secretly  in 
ap  apartment  in  the  roof  at  the  Dallow  Farm,  now  occupied  by_Mr.  Scar¬ 
borough.  (The  trap-door  by  which  it  was  entered  is  still  remaining).  This 
was  their  hiding  place  for  religious  worship  in  the  persecuting  days  of 
Charles  II.  Tradition  informs  us  that  John  Bunyan  often  preached  the 
word  of  truth  there.” 

On  the  other  hand,  C.  E.  Freeman  (Curator  of  Luton  Museum)  in  A 
Luton  Baptist  Minute  Book,  suggests  1690  or  thereabouts  as  the  date  of 
formation,  basing  his  evidence  on  records  in  the  possession  of  Dagnall  Street 
Baptist  Church,  St.  Albans,  and  the  Baptist  Church  at  Dunstable.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  these,  a  dispute  took  place  about  that  date  between  the  main  body  of 
Kensworth  members  and  the  Luton  section,  which  resulted  in  the  latter 
breaking  away  from  the  parent  body. 

When  considering  the  available  evidence,  it  is  conclusive  that  there  was 
a  Baptist  community  in  Luton  by  1675  or  earlier,  and  common  sense  would 
suggest  Aat  it  would  often  be  more  convenient  to  meet  for  worship  in  their 
own  locality  rather  than  hazard  the  journey  to  Kensworth.  It  is  likely 
(especially  if  disputes  arose)  that  the  Luton  members  would  consider  them¬ 
selves  an  independent  community  long  before  the  mother  church  at  Kens¬ 
worth  was  willing  to  “  write  them  off  ”  the  roll,  and  such  circumstances 
could  easily  account  for  any- discrepancy  in  dates. 
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as  a  contemporary  described  him,  was  a  fellow  prisoner  with  , 
Bunyan  in  Bedford  Gaol,^  and  he  is  said  to  have  advised  Bunyan 
first  against  and  later  in  favour  of  publishing  the  first  part  of 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  He  had  an  ironmongery  business  in  Luton, 
and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  and  the  tinker  may  have  had 
business  dealings  with  each  other.  At  all  events,  they  seem  to  have 
been  associated  in  various  ways,  and  there  is  a  supposition  that 
the  biographical  note  on  Bunyan  at  the  close  of  Grace  Abounding  ) 
was  written  by  Marsom.*  | 

Marsom’s  imprisonment,  like  that  of  Bunyan  himself,  was  for  i 
conscience’  sake,  and  his  goods  were  seized  by  the  sheriff  on  account 
of  the  fines  he  had  incurred  by  preaching,  in  defiance  of  authority. 

But  such  was  the  respect  in  which  Marsom  was  held,  we  are  told, 
that  no  one  could  be  found  to  purchase  the  goods  so  impounded. 
This  man  of  sterling  quality  became  the  first  pastor,  and  he  must  ^ 

have  been  a  bulwark  to  the  church  in  the  early  days.  His  name  ' 

appears  regularly  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  deacons,  and  his  in-  i 

fluence  helped  to  shape  the  policy  of  the  church,  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  January,  1726,  and  was  : 

interred  in  the  burial  ground  in  front  of  the  meeting-house.  Three  ' 

of  his  sons  also  held  office  in  the  church,  but  do  not  appear  to  j 

have  had  the  force  of  personality  of  their  father.  , 

First  Meeting-House 

The  Luton  congregation  were  without  a  building  for  the  first 
few  years  of  their  existence,  during  which  time  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  meet  at  Dallow  Farm  or  elsewhere.  But  in  1687  the  i 

Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  proclaimed,  easing  the  restrictions  i 

on  Nonconformist  worship.  TTie  Luton  members  therefore  set 
about  providing  a  meeting  place,  and  first  they  secured  a  plot  of 
land.  An  old  record  states,  “The  original  meeting  house  was  ' 
situated  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Park  Street,  running  parallel 
with  an  alley,  and  in  an  orchard  of  Richard  Highron,  labourer, 
which  was  sold  by  him,  with  six  poles  of  land  adjoining,  for  the 
sum  of  £4  16s.  Od.,  to  Thomas  Marsom.” 

2  In  recent  times  doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  truth  of  the  tradition 

that  Thomas  Marsom  and  John  Bunyan  were  co-prisoners  at  Bedford  and  < 
that  Bunyan  used  to  preach  to  the  members’  meeting  in  the  loft  at  Dallow 
Farm.  Such  doubts  rest  mainly  on  negative  arguments  rather  than  positive  \ 
ones  (ejj.  lack  of  evidence  in  minute  bwks  and  other  records,  etc.),  and  do 
not  suffice  to  explain  the  strength  of  the  oral  tradition  which  has  been 
handed  down  through  the  generations.  In  support  of  the  ancient  story  is 
one  striking  fact  which  cannot  be  explained  away;  the  fact  that  among 
John  Bunyan’s  personal  effects  was  found  the  key  of  Dallow  Farm — surely  I 

the  key,  also,  to  the  tradition.  I 

3  This  suggestion  is  made  in  Offor’s  Introduction  to  the  Pilgrim’s  > 

Progress.  | 
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Then  came  the  question  of  erecting  a  building,  and  now  a 
wonderful  thing  happened,  Richard  Sutton,  a  collar-maker,  of 
Tring  in  Hertfordshire,  erected  a  building  on  the  plot  of  land 
near  Park  Street,  and  sold  it  to  the  church  trustees  on  the  28th 
July,  1698.  It  was  only  a  small  place,  32  ft.  by  26  ft.,  with  a 
vestry  added,  but  even  so,  the  price  must  have  been  one  of  the 
lowest  ever  paid  for  a  church  building,  for  the  amount  he  charged 
was  five  shillings.  Nothing  else,  unfortunately,  is  known  of  this 
benefactor  or  of  his  relationships  with  the  church.  One  wonders 
whether  he  may  have  had  connections  with  the  Kensworth  cause, 
which  would  lie  between  Luton  and  Tring,  but  this  is  merely 
surmise. 

So  the  church  was  built  and  opened.  By  present-day  standards 
the  size  seems  small  for  the  use  of  an  increasing  congregation,  but 
at  first  there  were  no  seats  to  take  up  space,  and  members  would 
stand  throughout  the  service.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  church  books,  dated  March  2nd,  1733  :  “Agreed  at 
a  meeting  appointed  by  the  church  for  that  purpose,  that  leave 
be  given  to  make  pews  in  the  meeting  house,  only  round  the  out¬ 
side,  and  to  come  out  from  the  wall  six  feet  and  four  inches.” 
Then  follow  the  names  of  the  persons  allowed  to  make  pews,  and 
the  resolution  concludes  thus,  “  Agreed  that  none  of  the  pews  shall 
have  any  locks  put  upon  the  doors,  and  that  if  at  any  time  the 
place  is  full,  and  any  room  to  spare  in  the  pews,  the  owner  shall 
freely  offer  a  place  for  standers  to  sit  in  the  pews.”  As  sermons 
were  sometimes  two  hours  long  and  some  of  the  members  had  long 
distances  to  walk,  the  Sunday  services  were  apt  to  be  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  endurance  tests.  The  hour-glass  which  belonged 
to  Thomas  Marsom,  and  which  he  used  when  timing  his  sermons, 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  church. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  members  increased  rapidly, 
for  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  erect  a  gallery  the  entire  lengili 
of  the  building,  four  seats  deep.  Then  in  1788,  at  a  cost  of  £206 
(the  whole  of  which  was  raised  at  two  collections),  the  building 
was  made  one-third  larger  and  another  gallery  was  added;  this 
time  the  whole  area  was  pewed. 

As  the  cause  at  Luton  flourished,  that  at  Kensworth  seems 
to  have  dwindled — perhaps  because  of  its  isolated  position — and 
its  importance  seems  to  haver  been  transferred  to  Luton.  The 
wide  distribution  of  members  of  “  The  Park  Street  Old  Meeting,” 
as  it  Ceune  to  be  called,  compares  with  that  of  the  original  Kens¬ 
worth  church.  In  1707  the  membership  was  258,  of  whom  nearly 
a  hundred  lived  in  Luton,  the  rest  coming  from  thirty-six  other 
places,  many  of  them  ten  miles  or  more  away,  so  that  they  had  to 
travel  long  distances  to  worship.  It  was  a  regulation  that  members 
must  attend  the  Communion  service,  and  many  would  therefore 
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stay  the  whole  day.  An  entry  in  the  church  book  for  February, 
1745  reads,  “Paid  for  small  beer  for  the  friends  who  stay  all 
Lord’s  day  ...  4s,  3d.’’ 

As  time  went  on,  branch  churches  were  formed,  notably  at 
Thorn,  Markyate  Street,  Bendish  and  Breachwood  Green,  under 
the  care  of  a  panel  of  “  ruling  elders,’’  as  they  were  called.  Of 
these,  the  foremost  were  Samuel  Chase  and  Thomas  Bunker.  The 
latter  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  oversight  of  Thorn,  which  lies 
off  the  Watling  Street  between  Dunstable  and  Hockliffe.  This 
church  separated  from  Luton  in  1751  and  became  an  independent 
cause,  but  for  some  reason  it  did  not  flourish  in  that  spot.  I'he 
church  was  later  dissolved  and  the  bulk  of  the  members  formed 
the  causes  at  more  densely  populated  centres  at  Houghton  Regis 
and  Dunstable.  The  chapel  buildings  were  demolished,  some  of 
the  materials  being  used  to  build  the  Baptist  church  at  Houghton 
Regis.  All  that  now  remains  at  Thom  is  the  old  burial  ground, 
where  an  open  air  service  is  held  once  a  year  by  the  Luton  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Baptist  Churches,  to  maintain  the  Baptist  claim  to  the  spot. 

Religious  persecution  having  ceased,  small  churches  could  now 
stand  alone,  and  the  Old  Meeting  thus  gradually  lost  her  branches, 
which  grew  up  into  independent  churches,  most  of  which  still 
exist  today. 

The  building  extension  which  took  place  in  1788,  referred  to 
above,  did  not  suffice  for  long.  In  1814  the  church  had  quite 
outgrown  its  accommodation  and  a  new  building  was  needed.  This 
time  a  site  was  chosen  slightly  south-west  of  the  original  meeting¬ 
house,  on  a  plot  of  land  which  had  been  acquired  as  an  extension 
of  the  burial  ground,  which  was  now  full.  Here  an  octagonal 
chapel,  later  know  as  the  “Old  Round  Meeting,”  was  erected,  to 
seat  800  persons. 

One  possible  reason  for  the  steady  increase  in  membership 
which  necessitated  rebuilding  may  have  been  that  by  1807  definite 
work  among  young  people  had  begun.  It  came  about  in  this 
way :  in  1 789  a  Mrs.  Neale  came  from  Northampton  to  live  in 
Luton,  bringing  her  two  daughters.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Chase, 
was  a  widow  with  three  children  and,  faced  with  the  problem 
of  educating  them,  she  decided  to  do  it  herself.  Soon  she  started 
a  boarding  school,  and  before  long  her  sister,  Mrs.  Neale,  under¬ 
took  to  give  Sunday  School  lessons  to  the  boarders  and  any  others 
who  wished  to  come.  So  many  children  came  that  the  numbers 
outgrew  the  accommodation  in  the  home  of  these  ladies,  and  so, 
in  1807,  the  Sunday  School  was  transferred  to  premises  belonging 
to  the  church,  where  it  has  been  carried  on  ever  since.  In  1832 
a  schoolroom  was  erected  on  the  Park  Street  frontage  which,  when 
later  extended,  would  accommodate  500  children.  This  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  block  of  buildings  in  1924. 
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The  expansion  which  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  century 
continued  in  the  nineteenth  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Baptist  churches 
in  the  Luton  district  trace  back  their  ancestry  to  the  mother  church 
at  Park  Street. 

Two  of  the  early  ministers  had  connections  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  its  early  years.  Thomas  Blundell,  who  came 
to  Luton  as  pastor  in  1804,  had  taken  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  B.M.S.  He  was  followed  in  1812  by  Ebenezer  Daniel,  “the 
apostle  to  Ceylon,”  who  went  there  from  Luton  in  1830  as  a 
missionary  of  the  B.M.S.  and  remained  there  until  his  death  in 
1844. 

By  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  further  rebuilding  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hands  the 
present  place  of  worship  was  erected — not,  however,  without 
mishap.  The  foundation  stones  were  laid  and  work  progressed, 
the  walls  of  the  new  building  rising  close  to  the  back  wall  of  the 
old  “  Round  Meeting.”  But  on  Sunday  evening,  4th  February, 
1866,  only  half  an  hour  after  the  church  members  had  left  the 
Communion  service,  there  was  a  violent  gale.  This  blew  down 
the  new  wall  on  to  the  old  building,  and  so  great  was  the  impact 
and  the  force  of  the  storm  that  the  “  Old  Round  Meeting  ”  was 
completely  wrecked. 

One  might  imagine  that  this  catastrophe  would  confound  and 
discourage  the  members,  but  some  at  least  were  not  to  be  daunted 
by  it.  There  was,  for  example,  a  young  couple  who  had  arranged 
to  be  married  at  the  Old  Round  Meeting :  but  the  storm  inter¬ 
vened,  and  on  the  date  of  the  wedding  the  church  was  a  ruin. 
The  ceremony  had  been  planned  to  take  place  and  take  place  it 
did,  however,  despite  the  “  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune.”  A  picture  exists,  showing  the  young  couple  before  the 
minister,  pledging  their  vows  amid  the  rubble  and  planks  of  the 
ruined  building.  If  this  was  typical  of  the  people’s  spirit,  who 
can  wonder  that  before  long  the  church  members  had  rallied  to 
begin  the  work  of  reconstruction?  This  was  completed  in  1870, 
when  the  present  church  building  was  opened. 

In  more  recent  times,  pastors  of  the  church  have  included 
the  late  Frank  Thompson,  the  late  F.  J.  H.  Humphrey,  and  the 
late  J.  A.  Sutherland;  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Dunning  and  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Woodham.  The  late  Harry  Mander,  a  former  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  was  a  scholar  and  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School 
and  confessed  Christ  in  baptism  in  the  church. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  during  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  ministry,  a  large  block  of  Sunday  School  buildings  was 
erected  behind  the  church.  These  were  then,  and  are  still — under 
the  present  minister,  Rev.  D.  H.  Horwood — used  extensively  for 
the  evangelisation  and  training  of  the  many  young  people  who 
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look  upon  Park  Street  as  their  spiritual  home.  And  so  we  await 
the  pages  in  the  history  of  the  church  which  it  will  be  their 
privilege  to  unfold  to  another  generation. 

P.  M.  Burditt 


.  Yorkshire  United  Independent  College,  by  K.  W.  Wadsworth. 

(Independent  Press,  8s.  6d.) 

In  preparation  for  the  bicentenary  of  its  foundation,  which 
falls  in  1956,  the  Rev.  K.  W.  Wadsworth,  one  of  its  former  students, 
has  written  this  history  of  the  Congregational  College  in  Bradford. 

The  author  has  worked  hard  at  his  sources,  and  pleasantly  as  well 
as  competently  tells  the  story  of  the  early  Yorkshire  Dissenting 
Academies,  and  their  successors,  setting  them  in  the  social,  political  , 
and  religious  background  of  the  times.  The  present  College  was 
opened  in  1877,  and  had  a  flying  start  with  A.  M.  Fairbairn  as  t 

Principal.  In  1888,  by  which  time  Fairbairn  had  moved  to  Oxford, 
the  Rotherham  Congregational  College  united  with  the  Bradford 
College,  though  not  without  much  heart-searching,  as  we  should  i 
expect.  Since  then  the  Bradford  College  has  had  its  flourishing  and 
declining  periods,  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  conveys  the  impression  that  j 

its  future  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  debate.  The  decision  has  [ 

been  taken  to  continue  its  work,  and  the  hope  of  Yorkshire  Baptists  | 

as  of  Congregationalists  is  that  the  decision  will  be  abundantly  t 

justified  in  coming  years.  The  interest  of  the  story  would  have  been 
increased  if  Mr.  Wadsworth  had  told  us  more  about  the  theological 
outlook  of  the  institutions  about  which  he  writes,  and  if  he  had  told 
us  also  of  the  work  done  by  men  trained  at  Bradford.  There  is  a 
slip  on  page  70.  The  B.M.S.  was  founded  in  1792  not  1793. 

Tyndale  Echoes.  (J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Ltd.,  Bristol,  5s.) 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  both  in  content  and  format.  It 
consists  of  extracts  from  the  prayers  and  sermons  of  Dr.  Richard 
Glover,  Minister  of  Tyndale  Church,  Bristol,  1869-1911.  The  book 
breathes  the  author’s  serene  faith  in  the  goodness  and  love  of  God, 
and  is  particularly  suitable  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sick  or 
troubled.  Many  who  have  seen  photographic  representations  of  Dr. 
Glover  will  wish  that  there  had  been  one  in  this  little  book. 

John  O.  Barrett. 


Believer’s  Baptism  and  Confirmation 

At  a  time  when  the  nature  and  significance  of  Baptism  have 
once  again  come  to  the  forefront  of  theological  discussion, 
modern  Baptists  have  tended  to  give  undue  attention  to  Karl  Barth’s 
rediscovery  of  some  of  the  New  Testament  truths  about  Baptism 
which  in  all  modesty  we  can  claim  to  have  known  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time.  For  that  reason,  we  have  probably  underestimated 
the  very  interesting  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  Angli¬ 
can  circles  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Confirmation.  If,  with  a 
great  deal  of  modern  Baptist  apologetic,  we  insist  that  the  essential 
point  in  our  Baptist  witness  is  not  the  retention  of  an  external  rite 
for  antiquarian  reasons  but  the  safeguarding  of  a  certain  conception 
of  the  church  as  the  “  gathered  community,”  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  ours  is  the  only  way  of  securing  a  “  fellowship  of  believers.” 
Does  our  insistence  that  Baptism  and  personal  faith  are  inseparable 
really  matter  if  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same,  namely  conversion 
and  personal  committal  to  God  in  Christ?  Plausible  as  this  sounds, 
it  cannot  conceal  the  difference  between  the  Baptist  and  the  Angli¬ 
can  conceptions  of  the  Church.  Whatever  attempts  individual 
Anglicans  may  make  to  link  Confirmation  with  a  more  personal 
appropriation  of  the  Gospel,  the  fact  remains  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Anglicans  will  not  admit  that  faith,  in  the  sense  of  intelligent 
conviction,  is  an  indispensible  requisite  of  church  membership. 

If  some  Anglicans  feel  that  this  is  too  one-sided  a  statement, 
the  answer  must  be  that  the  theological  confusion  concerning  the 
nature  of  Confirmation  readily  lends  itself  to  such  misinterpreta¬ 
tion.  The  Roman  view  is  that  Baptism  in  infancy  constitutes  a 
complete  act  of  initiation  with  Confirmation  cis  a  rite  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  not  for  regeneration  but  for  the 
fortifying  of  the  Christian  in  the  struggle  against  sin  and  the  living 
of  the  Christian  life.^  This  view  seems  to  have  prevailed  even  in 
the  Protestant  communions  until  quite  recently.*  This  attempt  to 
give  to  infant  Baptism  the  full  spiritual  significance  it  has  for 
believer’s  Baptism  runs  into  great  difficulties  both  psychological 
and  biblical.  “  The  transfer  of  adult  conditions  to  the  child  (may  I 
repeat?)  led  to  all  kinds  of  theosophic  speculations  about  the  im¬ 
planting  of  a  germ  of  the  new  life  to  be  long  latent  in  the  soul. 
Theories  teemed,  handling  the  darkest  region  of  natural  mysticbm 
or  psychological  obscurity.”® 

There  are  recent  signs,  however,  of  an  attempt  to  rethink  the 
theological  significance  of  Confirmation.  The  B^k  of  Common 
Order,  1940,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  includes  the  following 
elements  in  Confirmation  : — 

us 
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1.  The  ratification  or  confirmation  of  baptismal  vows,  including  | 

public  confession  of  faith.  [ 

2.  The  confirmation  of  the  candidate  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  | 
the  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  (or  elevation  in  blessing)  * 
of  the  minister. 

3.  The  formal  act  of  admission  to  the  Lord’s  table.'*  | 

This  includes  the  three  elements  which  Baptists  too  have  always  > 
regarded  as  essential — public  confession  of  faith,  the  gift  of  the  1 

Holy  Spirit  and  the  admission  to  the  Lord’s  table,  which  normally  j 

follows  Baptism  in  a  Baptist  church.  Our  chief  misgiving  concerns  ! 
the  first  point,  namely  the  ratification  or  confirmation  of  baptismal 
vows.  These  vows  were  not,  of  course,  made  in  the  first  place  by 
the  person  who  now  proclaims  his  faith  at  Confirmation.  They 
were  made  by  proxies  or  sponsors.  But  does  this  really  matter?  If  , 
these  vows  now  become  the  expression  of  the  personal  faith  of  the 
confirmed  candidate,  what  more  can  be  expected?  Baptists  would 
not  wish  to  question  the  reality  of  faith  in  such  a  candidate  whose 
Confirmation  obviously  expressed  his  personal  repentance  and  faith. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  confusing  of  the  issue  because  this  is  not  how  i 
Baptism  is  understood  in  the  New  Testament  and,  whatever  the  1 
theological  theory  may  be,  the  connection  of  faith  and  Baptism  is  j 
not  clearly  established  in  the  minds  of  many  by  such  a  practice. 

Dom  Gregory  Dix  has  recently  developed  an  emphasis  found  i 
in  some  earlier  Anglican  writers  by  his  insistence  that  water  Baptism 
“  incorporates  a  man  into  that  Body  (that  is  the  church)  from  the 
eternal  point  of  view,  but  the  gift  of  the  ‘  Spirit  ’  in  Confirmation 
is  what  makes  him  a  living  member  of  that  B^y  within  time.  Thus 
only  the  confirmed  may  take  part  in  the  Eucharist,  which  is  the 
vital  act  of  the  Body  in  time.”®  To  an  outsider,  this  looks  like  an 
attempt  to  have  the  best  of  both  worlds — the  full  spiritual  signifi-  » 

cance  of  believer’s  Baptism  with  the  retention  of  infant  Baptism.  ' 

This  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions.  Confirmation  is  here  made  ) 
to  coincide  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  presumably  given  for  the  first 
time  at  this  point.  Infant  Baptism  incorporates  the  child  into  the  ; 
church  from  “  the  eternal  point  of  view,”  even  though  he  remains 
without  the  Spirit  until  the  moment  of  confirmation.  Baptists  ' 
themselves  have  never  been  as  rigorous  as  this.  We  have  never  said  . 
that  the  Spirit  is  absent  until  the  moment  of  Baptism,  though  we 
have  contended  that  the  repentance  and  faith  which  precedes  Bap-  i 
tism  makes  possible  a  bestowing  of  the  Spirit  not  otherwise  given. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  Anglican  apologetic  is  that 
“  the  meaning  that  the  Western  church  has  tried  to  impose  on 
infant  Baptism,  with  doubtful  success,  should  be  reserved  for  Con¬ 
firmation  regarded  as  the  second  phase  in  the  whole  Christian  rite 
of  initiation.”* 
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It  might  be  replied  by  Anglicans  who  hold  this  view  that  the 
difference  between  our  conception  of  the  gathered  church  and  the 
Anglican  view  is  not  a  real  antithesis.  The  child  at  Baptism  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  Christ  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  only  at  Confirmation  does  he  first  adopt  his  vows  ais  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  personal  faith  and  only  then  is  he  admitted  to  Commun¬ 
ion.  Is  this  not  in  fact  what  happens  in  a  Baptist  church?  The 
stage  of  repentance  and  personal  faith  marks  the  entry  into  full 
membership  of  the  Christian  fellowship  with  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  privileges  and  benefits  thereof,  including  that  of  attending  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  But  what  is  the  position  of  the  child  in  the  Anglican 
church  between  infant  Baptism  and  Confirmation?  Would  Dom 
Gregory  Dix  say  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church,  even  though  in 
some  sense  incorporated  into  the  Kingdom?  Baptists  would  not 
hesitate  to  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  since  we  do  not  equate 
the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  and  for  us  to  say  that  a  child  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Church  is  not  to  declare  it  to  be  outside  God’s  love 
and  care  :  unless  we  are  thoroughgoing  Augustinians,  in  which  case 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Baptist  principles  can  be  successfully  grafted 
on  to  such  a  theological  basis. 

Presumably  there  may  come  a  point  when  actual  sin  and  wilful 
rebellion  against  God  may  put  a  person  outside  the  Kingdom.  But 
this  is  true  on  any  view  of  the  Church.  No  one  maintains  that 
infant  Baptism  necessitates  repentance  and  faith  when  the  age  of 
Confirmation  is  reached.  Nor  do  Baptists  deny  that  children  may, 
as  they  grow,  fall  away,  although  Jesus  said  of  them  :  “  Of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.”  The  mysterious  gift  of  freedom,  which 
is  the  mark  of  the  growing  personality,  make  possible  the  denial 
of  God  and  His  purpose  for  the  individual  life. 

Theoretically  it  may  be  admitted  that  Confirmation  might 
come  to  signify  repentance,  faith  and  regeneration,  in  which  case 
the  spiritual  content  of  the  act  would  be  the  same  as  we  believe  to 
attach  to  believer’s  Baptism.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  the  Church 
seems  to  prove  that  the  retention  of  infant  Baptism  has  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  give  this  full  and  unambiguous  meaning  to 
Confirmation,  apart  from  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  using  the 
rite  of  Baptism  in  a  sense  nowhere  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  suggestion  that  infant  Baptism  may  not  be  admission  to  full 
membership  of  the  Church,  since  it  does  not  include  participation 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  hardly  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  Anglican 
comment.  The  Bishop  of  Derby  points  out  that  Confirmation  is 
not  a  matter  of  theological  necessity  as  far  as  First  Communion  is 
concerned,  since  the  rubric  provides  for  the  admission  to  Holy 
Communion  of  those  who  are  “  ready  and  desirous  to  be  con¬ 
firmed.”'^  Commenting  on  the  view  of  Dix  and  others,  he  goes  on 
to  say:  “  yet  if  the  logical  reference  is  to  be  drawn,  and  if  it  were  to  be 
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maintained  that  a  Christian  who  had  been  baptized,  but  who  was 
as  yet  unconfirmed,  had  been  incompletely  baptized,  I  should  for 
my  part  find  it  impossible  to  agree.  Baptism,  I  should  maintain,  is 
in  Western  usage  a  sacrament  complete  in  itself;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  also  (despite  the  evidence  for  the  use  in  some  instances, 
and  probably  in  some  areas,  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  an  asso¬ 
ciated  or  added  rite)  the  primary  emphasis  is  upon  Baptism,  rather 
than  upon  anything  corresponding  to  what  has  come  to  be  called 
Confirmation.”®  Professor  A.  M.  Ramsey  declares  :  “  It  is  emphati-  J 
cally  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  in  the  rite  of  Holy  | 
Baptism  we  are  made  members  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  which  I 
is  His  body.”®  As  Professor  Lampe  himself  points  out,  the  Dix  [ 
thesis  would  not  only  make  “Confirmation  a  sacrament  in  the 
fullest  sense  (which  the  Anglican  articles  deny)  but  the  great 
sacrament  without  whose  reception  no  man  could  call  himself  a 
Christian.”^  t 

Baptists  cannot  forget  too  that  Confirmation  is  the  Bishop’s  I 
special  prerogative,  and  the  above  theory  would  not  only  m^e  I 
Ordination  depend  upon  the  episcopacy  for  its  validity  but  also  the  ' 
first  full  entrance  of  the  Christian  believer  into  membership  of  the 
Church.  It  thus  seems  as  if  this  attempt  to  give  to  Confirmation 
the  full  spiritual  significance  of  believer’s  Baptism  is  by  no  means  | 
as  yet  a  matter  of  common  consent  within  the  Anglican  church  ' 
itself.  Baptists  will  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Rawlinson,  Professor 
Lampe  and  others  that  Baptism  is  itself  a  rite  of  complete  initiation  | 
and  that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  suggests  Confirmation  as 
completing  it  or  being  itself  the  condition  of  full  entrance  into  the 
Church.  Yet  are  they  themselves  not  in  difficulty  by  such  insistence, 
for  they  must  defend  infant  Baptism  as  a  complete  rite  of  initiation 
on  their  premises  and  they  cannot  therefore  give  to  Baptism  its  full 
significance  for  the  believer  without  a  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen¬ 
eration  as  applied  to  the  child;  a  view  to  which  they  are  obviously 
not  attracted.  Dix  and  others  evidently  want  to  find  a  place  for 
repentance,  faith  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  conditions  of  church 
membership,  but  they  needlessly  complicate  the  question  and  have 
recourse  to  very  dubious  argumentation  by  refusing  to  associate 
these  things,  as  the  New  Testament  does,  with  Baptism  itself. 

Nor  is  the  attempt  of  P.  T.  Forsyth,  writing  more  than  a 
generation  ago  from  a  very  different  point  of  view,  any  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  too  thinks  that  in  this  matter  we  may  have  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  “  Baptism  unto  faith  has  as  good  a  right  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  gospel  as  baptism  upon  faith.”^^  His  constantly 
reiterated  criticism  that  the  Baptists  are  individualistic  because  of 
their  insistence  on  conversion  reveals  a  serious  misunderstanding 
of  the  Baptist  position.  Our  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
faith  and  conversion  does  not  exclude  the  priority  of  the  divine  ’ 
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i  grace  or  the  “  objective  ”  nature  of  the  divine  redemptive  act  in 

I  Christ,  nor  have  Baptists  considered  conversion  as  separate  from 
that  incorporation  into  the  Christian  fellowship  which  the  New 
Testament  everywhere  emphasizes.  Nor  have  we  denied  the  im- 
j  portance  of  Christian  nurtvire  whether  in  the  Christian  home  or  in 
!  the  Church. 

I  Whether  the  truths  for  which  Forsyth  contends  can  only  be 

i  secured  by  separating  Confirmation  from  Baptism  is  more  than 
>  doubtful.  While  we  are  sympathetic  to  all  attempts  to  make  Con- 

ifirmation  more  expressive  of  personal  repentance  and  faith,  most 
Baptists  would  still  feel  that  the  effort  suffers  from  its  manifest 
departure  from  the  New  Testament  tradition.  This  is  not  bec.ause 
we  deny  the  divine  guidance  of  the  Church  under  new  circum¬ 
stances,  or  cling  to  the  New  Testament  in  a  mere  antiquarian  sense, 
j  but  that  the  separation  of  Baptism  from  its  spiritual  presuppositions 
»  has  led  to  obvious  abuses  in  the  church  practice  of  infant  Baptism 

I  and  has  also  resulted  in  the  theological  confusion  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  Confirmation  to  which  the  above  discussion  affords 
ample  testimony. 

I  R.  F.  Aldwinkle. 

! 
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'  ^  “  Spiritus  Sanctus  ...  in  confirmatione  augmentum  praestat  ad  gratiam 
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Private  Prayer;  Suggestions  and  Helps,  by  A.  Herbert  Gray  and  George 
Barclay.  (Independent  Press,  9d.) 

This  excellent  little  booklet  divides  prayer  into  Adoration,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Confession,  Petition  and  Intercession,  with  a  note,  suggested  readings 
and  prayers  on  each.  By  way  of  preface  it  has  an  act  of  recollection  whiw 
will  be  found  an  invaluable  help  in  setting  the  mind  in  the  right  direction 
for  prayer. 

I  Denis  Lant. 


Who  may  administer  The  Lord  s  ! 

Supper  ?  I 

’  I  *riE  Baptist  reply  to  the  Lambeth  Appeal  of  1920  included  the 
1  following :  “ .  .  .  any  full  description  of  the  ministerial  func¬ 
tions  exercised  among  us  must  also  take  account  of  other  believen 
who,  at  the  call  of  the  Church,  may  preside  at  the  observance  of 
•  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  fulfil  any  otlier  duties  which  the  Church 
assigns  to  them.”  We  are  to  attempt  now  to  discover  how  far  such  i 
a  statement  would  have  represented  the  views  of  our  seventeenth 
century  forebears. 

(a)  General  Baptists 

About  the  time  of  his  se-baptism  John  Smyth  questioned 
“whether  the  Church  may  not 'administer  the  Sacraments  before  ' 
there  be  any  officers  among  them.”^  He  does  not  question  that  the 
pastor  should  administer  the  Supper  if  there  is  a  pastor,  though  he  ' 
allows  equal  power  in  the  matter  to  a  “  teacher.”*  In  his  subse-  ^ 
quent  Confessions  of  Faith,  however,  he  assumes  that  the  pastor  or  1 
other  teaching  elder  administers  and  says,  “  It  is  not  lawful  for  ' 
every  brother  to  administer  the  word  and  sacraments.”®  Yet,  a 
little  later  still,  shortly  before  he  died,  he  stiU  was  questioning  j 
“  whither  (sic)  the  Church  may  not  as  well  administer  the  seales  of  ! 
the  Covenant  before  they  have  officers  as  Pray,  Prophesy,  Elect 
Officers  and  the  rest.”^ 

Thomas  Helwys  was  more  radical  than  John  Smyth  and,  in 
fact,  accused  the  latter  of  concern  for  “  outward  succession  ”  in  the 
Church  when  he  repented  of  his  se-baptism  before  he  had  looked 
for  someone  else,  such  as  a  Mennonite  pastor,  to  baptize  him.®  ^ 
Helwys,  as  Burrage  pointed  out,®  was  more  sure  than  was  Smyth 
about  diis  matter,  and,  where  John  Smyth  questioned,  Helwys  con-  ' 
fidently  asserted  that  any  congregation,  whether  or  not  it  has 
officers,  “  may  come  together  to  Pray,  Prophecie,  breake  bread,  and 
administer  in  all  the  holy  ordinances.”'^  * 

By  1625  there  were  five  General  Baptist  congregations  in  I 
England.  These  had  some  correspondence  with  the  Waterlander  | 
(Mennonite)  church  of  Amsterdam,  with  a  view  to  receiving  recog-  ^ 
nition  for  the  purposes  of  inter-communion.®  There  were  differences 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  regarding  such  matters  as  the 
frequency  of  the  Supper,  the  ordination  of  ministers  and  the 
adrninistrator  of  the  Supper.  The  Mennonites  would  not  recognise  | 
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the  English  Baptists  as  true  churches.  One  reason  was  that,  while 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  English  to  wait  for  the  “  episcopus  ”*  to 
celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  yet  they  could  not  see  why  they  could 
not  celebrate  it  in  his  absence  by  authorising  a  member  to  do  so. 
As  W.  T.  Whitley  explains,  “  there  was  not  a  full  minister  for  each 
of  the  five  churches,  and  that  made  it  impossible  to  observe  the 
Lord’s  Supper  at  each  church  on  each  Lord’s  Day,”*  if  they  waited 
for  the  “  episcopus.”  While  the  English  regarded  proper  authorisa¬ 
tion  as  necessary  they  could  not  agree  that  this  necessarily  implied 
ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.^ 

This  viewpoint  seems  to  be  maintained  in  the  “Orthodox” 
Creed  of  1678,  agreed  to  by  the  General  Baptists  of  the  Midlands, 
which  was  based  on  the  Westminster  Confession  and  attempted  to 
conform  to  that  as  closely  as  Baptists  could.  Instead  of  “  a  Minister 
of  the  Word  lawfully  ordained  we  find  the  phrase,  “  those  only 
who  are  rightly  qualified,  and  thereunto  called,  according  to  the 
command  of  Christ.’’^  This  avoids  the  word  “ordained,”  and 
perhaps  allows  a  “  gifted  disciple,”  duly  authorised  by  the  local 
church  to  administer  the  sacrament  if  there  is  no  pastor. 

However,  Thomas  Grantham,  leader  of  the  General  Baptists 
of  the  eastern  counties,  allowed  no  one  but  an  ordained  minister 
to  administer  the  Supper;  and  said  that  if,  in  the  absence  of  a 
pastor  there  is  a  “  gifted  ^sciple  ”  sufficiently  gifted  to  administer 
the  Supper,  then  he  is  fit  to  be  ordained  pastor  in  the  full  and 
permanent  manner.^  This  point  of  view  was  also  maintained  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1693,  for  when  there  was  put  to  it  the 
question,  “  whether  a  Gifted  Disciple  as  such  may  Lawfully  Exer¬ 
cise  Discipline  and  Administer  the  Ordinacon  (sic)  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  abroad  in  the  Churches  without  Ordinacon.  It  was  resolved 
in  the  Negative.”^'*  The  1702  Assembly  concurred.^® 

Thomas  Grantham  was  clear  that  Baptism  must  be  treated 
differendy  from  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  this  connection.  “  Baptism 
must  be  dispensed  out  of  the  Church,  or  where  there  is  only  a  Dis¬ 
ciple  and  an  Instructor.  ...  It  is  no  reasoning  therefore,  that  he  is 
a  Disciple  only,  may  baptize;  ergo.  He  that  is  a  Disciple  only,  may 
minister  the  Lord’s  Supper;  for  let  this  Argument  run,  and  it  will 
make  Ordination  an  insignificant  Trifle,  and  every  man  to  have  the 
same  power  in  the  dispensation  of  Ordinances.”^ 

He  allows  a  “  messenger  ”  to  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  ordained.^"^  However  this  was  resisted 
by  the  Lincolnshire  Association,  which  maintained  that  “preach¬ 
ers  ”  who  were  ordained,  but  not  elders  in  particular  chimches, 
could  not  preside  at  the  Lord’s  Supper This  was  to  assert  against 
the  claims  of  an  ordained  “messenger”  such  as  Grantham,  who 
was  not  however  an  elder  in  any  church  except  the  one 
which  sent  him  forth,  that  the  ground  of  administering  the  Lord’s 
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Supper  was  not  ordination,  but  the  authority  of  the  particular 
church  where  the  Supper  was  being  administered. 

In  general,  Baptists  were  insistent  that  everything  done  within 
or  in  the  name  of  the  local  church  was  duly  authorised  by  that  * 
particular  church.  For  example,  in  1654  the  Fenstanton  church 
made  the  following  resolutions  : — 

“  First,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  improve*  their  ' 
gifts  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Secondly,  That  it  shall  , 
be  lawful  only  for  such  as  are  approved  by  the  congregation,  to 
preach  publickly  to  the  world.  Thirdly,  That  it  shall  not  be  , 
lawful  for  any  person  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  preach,  except 
they  be  sent  by  the  congregation.”^ 

They  must  have  been  equally  strict  with  regard  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments.  The  Kent  Association  was  equally  strict.’'** 
Among  the  numerous  items  relating  to  fixtures  for  preaching 
and  “  breaking  of  bread  ”  at  the  various  sub-congregations  of  the 
Ford-Cuddington  church*^  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  people  ‘ 
delegated  to  preach  from  time  to  time,  but  only  two  names  occur  | 
in  connection  with  the  “  breaking  of  bread  ”  appointments.  We 
do  not  know  whether  these  two  were  pastors  or  ordained,  but  it  is 
clear  that  just  these  two  men  were  authorised  to  administer  the 
Supper.  ! 

Not  all  General  Baptists  insisted  on  the  one  who  administered  ; 
the  Lord’s  Supper  being  an  ordained  pastor,  though  a  number  did, 
but  all  insisted  that  everything  was  properly  authorised  by  the  local 
church.  If  there  were  the  local  pastor  then  he  administered  the 
Supper  without  question. 

(f>)  The  Par-hcular  Baptists 

With  the  Particular  Baptists  also  we  find  some  divergence  of  1 
opinion.  Some,  such  as  Thomas  Collier^*  and  Benjamin  Keach,“  j 
said  that  the  sacraments  should  be  administered  by  no  one  but  a 
pastor  duly  called  and  set  apart.  The  Western  Association  Meeting  ' 
at  Broughton,  likewise  decided,  in  1691,  that  according  to  Scripture 
only  a  person  set  apart  by  ordination  could  administer  the  Lord’s 
Supper.^  I 

The  Kensworth  church,  a  group  of  congregations  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  held  that  only  the  pastor  could  administer  the  Supper,  it 
appears;  for  it  appointed  an  assistant  pastor  to  help  maintain  the  ' 
re^ar  administration  of  the  Supper  at  its  various  constituent  * 
congregations.*  Similarly,  Blaenau*  and  Swansea”  group-  j 
churches  had  two  elders  each  to  enable  the  sub-congregations  to 
receive  the  Lord’s  Supper  regularly,  both  in  time  and  manner.  It 
was  the  same  ekewhere  in  Wales.*  • 

However,  some  Baptists  were  less  rigid,  and  gave  power  “  to  [ 
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others  besides  ministers  to  celebrate  .  .  .  even  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
without  so  much  as  the  presence  of  any  Ministers.”*  Despite  the 
fact  that  William  Mitchell  wrote*  that  only  a  pastor,  lawfully 
called,  could  administer  sacraments,  some  of  the  churches  started 
by  his  colleague,  David  Grosley,  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper  with¬ 
out  a  pastor,  although  witli  some  scruples.®^ 

The  1677  Confession  of  Faith  said  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
to  be  administered  by  “  those  only,  who  are  qualified  and  called 
according  to  the  commission  of  Christ.”®  That  Confession  followed 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  closely  as  Baptists  could,  yet  in  this 
matter  it  is  less  explicit  than  “  a  Minister  of  the  Word  lawfully 
ordained.”* 

The  Baptists  were  attempting  to  cover  certain  exceptions  in 
avoiding  the  word  “  ordained.”  One  such  exception  is  suggested  by 
the  minutes  of  the  1693  Western  Association  meetings  in  Bristol.®* 
The  Association  said  that  only  elders  might  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments;  but  an  elder  might  administer  it  who  had  been  “  called  to 
the  office  by  the  suffrage  of  the  church,  who  had  not  yet  been 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.”®®  This  modifies  the  ruling  of 
two  years  before,  mentioned  just  above.  The  Association’s  revised 
opinion  is  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  Broadmead  church  in 
Bristol.  It  would  not  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  when  either  it 
had  no  pastor  or  was  deprived  of  one  temporarily,  e.g.  when  he  was 
imprisoned.  During  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Broadmead  church, 
then  of  the  “  Open  ”  membership  type  and  including  both  Baptists 
and  Independents,  was  pastorless,  it  was  joined  by  the  Independent 
church  from  Llanvaches  which  had  a  pastor  in  Walter  Cradock. 
Then  the  joint  church  held  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  Cradock  ad¬ 
ministering  it.®®  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  church  omitted  the 
Supper  because  of  the  lack  of  a  pastor,®'^  yet  the  church  did  not 
insist  on  the  one  administering  having  been  ordained  with  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands;  but  it  did  insist  on  him  being  the  duly  authorised 
pastor,  on  whom  hands  would  be  laid  later.®® 

However,  some  churches  were  even  less  rigid.  The  same  1693 
Western  Association  further  appealed  to  the  churches  “  to  prevent 
all  such  from  exercising  their  pretended  gift,”  for  “  some  persons,  who 
being  vainly  puffed  up  by  their  fleshly  minds,  do  presume  to  preach 
publickly  without  being  solemnly  called  and  appointed  by  the 
church  thereto,  and  some  to  administer  the  ordinances.”®®  Daniel 
King,  of  the  Warwick  Church,  said  that  any  “  disciple  ”  may  baptize 
or  break  bread,”  although  “  after  the  Church  hath  officers,  then  it 
properly  belongeth  to  them.”*®  In  1684,  Hercules  Collins,  pastor 
of  the  Wapping-Walthamstow  church  was  in  prison  :  the  diurch 
meeting  suggested  that  a  Mr.  Roofes  should  administer  the  Supper 
meanwhile.  The  pastor  objected.  The  matter  was  not  dropped 
even  after  his  release  and  return.  Finally,  at  a  church  meeting  “  it 
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was  againe  maintayned  Ratified  and  Confirmed  ;  by  ye  deliberate 
Aprobation  &  Autfiority  of  ye  Chu :  that  it  is  lawful!  for  a  Bro’r 
whome  ye  Chu  ;  shall  Judge  Able  to  Oppen  ye  Nature  of  ye 
Ordinance;  (Tho  hee  bee  nott  called  to  ye  Office  of  an  Elder)  To 
Administer  the  Lds  Supper.”*^ 

Another  possibility  for  the  pastorless  congregation  was  to  call 
in  the  pastor  of  a  neighbouring  church.  However,  some  Baptists 
would  not  allow  this,  notably  Benjamin  Reach®  and  William 
Mitchell.®  But  the  Assembly  in  1689  decided  that  “an  Elder  of 
one  Church  may  administer  the  Ordinance  of  the  I^ord’s  Supper 
to  another  of  the  same  Faith,  being  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  said 
Church;  tho  not  as  Pastor,  but  as  a  Minister,  neces.sity  being  only 
•considered  in  this  case.”® 

All  agreed  that  the  pastor  was  the  proper  person  to  administer 
the  Supper,  when  he  was  available;  but  prolonged  lack  of  pastors, 
because  of  “  inter-regnums  ”  or  imprisonment,  saw  differing  points 
of  view  emerge.  However,  all  agreed  that  the  proper  authorisation 
of  the  local  church  was  necessary,  even  when  ordination  was  not 
made  a  pre-requisite. 

E.  P.  Winter. 
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Jairus,  a  one-act  Play,  by  T.  A.  Dewing,  Speedwell  Plays.  (Independent 
Press,  Is.) 

This  play  Is  for  eight  male  characters  and  two  female.  Despite  the  fact 
that  it  only  runs  for  thirty  minutes,  the  delineation  of  character  is  so  deft 
that  we  feel  that  we  know  the  people.  The  play  presents  excellently  the 
contrast  between  the  impact  of  our  Lord’s  warm  humanity  on  ordinary 
people  and  the  rigid  conventionalism  of  the  scribal  religion  of  His  day. 

Spurgeon’s  Homes,  by  Graham  W.  Hughes.  (Spurgeon’s  Homes,  Birchington, 
Kent,  6d.) 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  story  of  Spurgeon’s  Homes  as  told  by  the  Editor 
of  The  Baptist  Quarterly  in  an  article  printed  in  this  periodical.  It  sets 
out  clearly  and  impressively  the  establishment  and  subseauent  history  of  this 
6ne  piece  of  practical  Christianity.  There  are  a  number  of  illuminating 
photographs. 

Denis  Lant. 


Reviews 

The  Prophetic  Faith  of  our  Fathers:  The  Historical  Development 
of  Prophetic  Interpretation,  by  Le  Roy  Edwin  Froom.  Volume 
IV.  (Review  and  Herald,  Washington,  D.C.). 

With  this  volume  a  massive  achievement  is  brought  to  a  close. 
Professor  Froom,  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Seminary  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  completed  an  unrivalled  essay  in  the  history  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  surveying  in  not  far  short  of  four  thousand  pages  the 
views  put  forward  by  various  writers  from  the  earliest  days  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  prophecies  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation. 
The  fullness  and  detail  with  which  this  study  has  been  carried 
through  is  beyond  all  praise.  Two  of  the  earlier  volumes  have  been 
reviewed  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  (xiii,  pp.  4 Iff.,  and  xiv,  pp.  89f.), 
and  the  qualities  which  marked  them  are  again  in  evidence  in  this 
volume.  The  interest  here,  however,  is  a  more  particular  one,  since 
this  volume  is  concerned  with  the  background  out  of  which  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  movement  arose,  and  with  its  history. 

The  early  part  of  this  volume  deals  with  American  religious  life 
in  particular,  though  its  links  with  British  life  and  thought  are 
fully  recognised.  Then  the  keen  interest  in  these  prophecies  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  French  Revolution  and  all  the  events  which  followed 
it  is  traced  down  to  the  rise  of  Millerism,  which  became  in  due 
course  Seventh  Day  Adventism — though  the  Seventh  Day  element 
did  not  belong  to  it  at  the  start.  Most  of  the  interpreters  began 
with  the  canon  of  interpretation  that  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel 
extended  to  the  Crucifixion,  which  they  placed  in  a.d.  33,  from 
which  they  worked  back  to  the  decree  “  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem.”  This  was  commonly  identified  with  the  mission  of  Ezra 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  I,  which  was  dated  in  457  b.c. 
It  is  curious  that  the  arithmetic  of  these  calculators  was  defective, 
since  there  was  no  year  0.  Moreover,  it  was  unfortunate  for  their 
theory  that  in  the  account  of  Ezra’s  ihission  nothing  is  said  about 
any  command  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem.  TTie  interpreters 
usually  believed  that  the  1260  days  of  the  rule  of  Antichrist  stood 
for  that  number  of  years,  and  was  to  be  equated  with  the  three  and 
a  half  years  of  the  book  cf  Daniel.  Since  Antichrist  was  equated 
with  the  Pope  the  misfortunes  of  the  Papacy  in  a.d.  1798  were 
believed  to  terminate  that  period.  The  interpreters  differed  as  to 
the  be^nning  of  the  period  according  to  whether  they  used  solar 
years,  or  turned  1260  lunaur  years  into  a  smaller  number  of  solar 
years.  The  overthrow  of  Antichrist  did  not  bring  in  the  millenium, 
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though  in  1812  the  President  of  Yale  believed  that  this  happy  fieriod 
had  already  begun.  Like  other  interpreters  at  that  time,  however, 
he  was  directing  attention  to  the  1290  days  and  the  1335  days  of 
Daniel.  Here,  again,  it  made  a  difference  whether  the  reckoning 
was  by  solar  years,  or  lunar  years  converted  into  solar  years.  More¬ 
over,  interest  was  next  focused  on  the  2300  evenings  and  mornings 
of  Daniel,  and  a  period  of  2300  years  was  calculated,  beginning 
from  the  same  date  as  the  seventy  weeks.  This  led  to  the  expectation 
of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  in  1843,  by  the  same  erroneous 
assumption  that  there  was  a  year  0.  This  expectation  was  wide¬ 
spread  before  William  Miller  took  it  up.  He  and  his  associates 
founded  their  movement  on  this  expectation,  but  they  soon  corrected 
the  arithmetic  and  put  the  climax  in  October,  1844.  At  the  same 
time  they  moved  the  Crucifixion  back  to  a.d.  31,  by  recognising 
that  the  reckoning  of  490  years  from  457  b.c.  should  bring  them  to 
A.D.  34,  but  by  noting  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  Anointed  One  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  last  week. 

Then  came  the  pathetic  disappointment.  During  the  last  week 
before  October  22,  “  Millerite  merchants  closed  their  stores,  mech¬ 
anics  forsook  their  ships,  and  labourers  left  their  employers.  There 
was  a  putting  away  of  all  worldly  things  and  a  breaking  away  from 
all  worldly  pursuits.”  On  the  great  day  they  waited  with  confident 
hope,  only  to  find  a  disappointment  which  they  afterwards  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  first  disciples  after  the  Crucifixion.  The 
subsequent  reorganisation  of  the  movement,  and  its  adoption  of 
Sabbatarianism,  are  then  recorded. 

The  whole  story,  related  not  alone  in  the  1,300  pages  of  this 
volume,  but  in  the  whole  work,  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  to  the 
reviewer  is  profitable  for  instruction.  Sometimes  the  reader  finds  it 
wearisome  to  read  through  so  many  interpretations  which  are  so 
much  alike,  yet  marked  by  subtle  differences.  The  interpreters  have 
so  many  figures  to  play  with  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  their 
ingenuity  to  seize  on  something  promising  to  bring  the  events  of 
their  own  day,  or  of  the  immediately  expected  future,  into  the 
prophecies.  Sometimes  they  worked  back  from  a  given  event,  such 
as  the  Crucifixion  or  the  French  Revolution  or  the  termination 
(temporary)  of  the  Papal  power  in  1798,  and  cast  around  for  some¬ 
thing  promising  at  the  other  end;  sometimes  they  worked  forwards 
from  some  event  of  the  past  to  a  date  just  ahead  of  their  own  time 
for  the  expected  termination  of  a  period.  But  so  many  periods 
could  be  used,  and  they  could  be  shortened  by  lunar-solar  conver¬ 
sion,  or  made  coterminous  at  one  end  or  the  other,  or  treated  inde¬ 
pendently  of  one  another,  and  so  many  events  of  history,  whether 
of  the  past  or  the  present,  could  be  seen  out  of  proportion,  that  an 
unlimited  field  always  lay  open  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  interpreter. 
The  Millerite  disappointment  was  the  most  dramatic  and  pathetic 
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in  the  whole  history  of  interpretation  of  these  passages,  but  the 
uniform  lesson  of  the  whole  story  is  that  every  effort  to  apply  these 
canons  of  interpretation  to  them  has  led  to  demonstrable  error.  The 
faith  in  the  Second  Advent  does  not  need  to  be  sustained  by  the 
assumption  that  a  cipher  that  would  satisfy  our  curiosity  to  know 
the  future  if  only  we  could  break  it  lies  in  our  hands.  The  Wise 
Virgins  were  not  feverishly  trying  to  break  a  code  to  know  when 
the  Bridegroom  would  come,  but  kept  their  lamps  trimmed. 

For  the  incredible  industry  which  Dr.  Froom  has  brought  to  his 
study  the  reviewer  is  filled  with  undiluted  admiration.  Every  reader, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  learned,  can  profit  by  its  study  and 
enlarge  the  borders  of  his  own  knowledge.  The  lessons  to  be  drawn 
'may  be  variously  expressed  by  different  readers,  but  few  will  with¬ 
hold  from  the  author  their  recognition  of  his  immense  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  labours  and  of  his  eminence  as  a  historian  of  interpretation. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 


The  Book  of  the  Acts,  by  F.  F.  Bruce.  “  New  London  Commentary 

on  the  New  Testament.”  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  25s.). 

Mr.  Bruce,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Sheffield,  has  followed  up  his  useful 
Commentary  on  the  Greek  text  of  Acts  with  this  one  on  the  English 
text  (the  American  Standard  Version  of  1901). 

The  text  is  printed  and  expounded  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  useful  footnotes  are  added.  The  scholarship  is  erudite  and  up- 
to-date.  The  more  important  variations  of  the  Western  text  are 
carefully  noted.  For  the  most  part  the  exposition  is  sound  and 
helpful,  frequently  lighted  up  by  a  happy  illustration,  like  the 
parallel  between  the  conversion  experience  of  Paul  and  that  of 
Sundar  Singh. 

The  chief  ground  for  adverse  criticism  lies  in  the  construction 
of  the  book.  In  a  volume  of  555  pages  only  27  are  given  to  the 
Introduction,  and  there  are  no  appended  essays.  This  means  that 
the  difficult  critical  questions  which  should  have  received  extended 
and  systematic  treatment  are  dealt  with  only  in  odds  and  ends  in 
the  course  of  the  commentary. 

The  writer’s  standpoint  is  conservative,  and  he  hardly  does  full 
justice  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  against  Luke’s 
accuracy  on  some  points  of  detail.  For  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  conception  of  “  speaking  with  tongues  ”  in  Acts  ii,  4 
(where  it  means  speaking  in  foreign  languages)  and  that  in  Acts  x, 
46,  xix,  6,  1  Cor.  xii-xiv  (where  it  means  ecstatic  utterance)  is 
glossed  over.  The  discrepancies  between  the  three  accounts  of  Paul’s 
conversion  in  Acts,  and  the  fact  that  Paul’s  own  account  in 
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Galatians  i,  resembles  only  the  last  in  Acts,  are  too  lightly  dismissed. 

To  save  Luke’s  accuracy  Mr.  Bruce  identifies  Paul’s  second  visit 
to  Jerusalem  described  in  Gal.  ii,  with  that  of  the  “  famine  visit  ”  in 
Acts  xi,  30.  But  the  events  recorded  in  Galatians  ii.  are  far  more 
like  those  of  the  Council  visit  of  Acts  xv.  (the  third  visit  in  Acts), 
though  they  cannot  be  wholly  reconciled  even  with  them.  To 
explain  why  Galatians  does  not  mention  the  “  apostolic  decree  ”  set 
out  in  Acts  XV,  that  Epistle  is  dated  by  Mr.  Bruce  shortly  before  the 
Goimcil  of  Acts  xv.  (p,  300),  being  in  that  case  the  earliest  of  Paul’s 
epistles.  But  there  are  serious  obirctions  to  this.  The  subject- 
matter,  style  and  phraseology  of  Galatians  indicate  that  it  was 
written  in  the  period  when  2  Corinthians  and  Romans  were  written. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  anyone  would  have  dreamed  of  saying 
that  Galatians  was  the  earliest  of  Paul’s  letters  but  for  the  supposed 
necessity  of  reconciling  the  events  described  in  Galatians  with  every 
relevant  detail  in  the  narrative  of  Acts.  And  even  if  the  early  date 
of  Galatians  is  accepted  the  difficult  question  still  remains,  why  did 
not  Paul  mention  the  “apostolic  decree”  when  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  (if  he  knew  of  it  and  had  taken  part  in  framing  it) 
thereby  avoiding  a  long  argument  on  the  food  question,  or  at  least 
reinforcing  the  decision  to  which  the  argument  led? 

Luke  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  full  possession  of  the  facts. 
Though  a  companion  of  Paul,  he  was  apparently  not  in  the  inner 
circle  of  the  apostle’s  confidence.  From  Acts  we  learn  little  of  Paul’s 
distinctive  doctrine,  and  the  author  seems  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  his  epistles.  When  Luke  came  to  write  Acts,  probably  Paul  was 
dead.  For  the  events  which  he  had  not  himself  witnessed  Luke  had 
to  rely  on  second-hand  or  third-hand  sources.  He  did  the  best  he 
could,  and  has  supplied  us  with  an  invaluable  historical  background, 
accurate  in  broad  outlines,  without  which  the  Epistles  would  be  far 
less  intelligible  than  they  are.  As  Mr.  Bruce  remarks :  “  it  is  Luke 
that  we  have  to  thank  for  the  coherent  record  of  Paul’s  apostolic 
activity  ”  (p.  27).  But  the  attempt  to  prove  exact  correspondence  in 
every  detail  between  all  of  Paul’s  own  accounts,  which  must  be 
accepted,  and  those  of  Acts  has  broken  down. 

Mr.  Bruce  rightly  says  (p.  25,  n.  30)  that  Acts  could  not  have 
been  written  after  90  a.d.,  by  which  time  Paul’s  epistles  became 
generally  known;  for  the  author  betrays  no  knowledge  of  them. 
But  it  seems  unlikely,  we  may  add,  that  it  was  written  l^fore  Paul’s 
death,  for  surely  Luke  would  have  checked  his  account  by  consult¬ 
ing  Paul,  if  that  had  been  possible. 

While  we  have  expressed  disagreement  with  some  of  the 
findings  of  this  Commentary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  deep  and 
devout  scholarship,  or  of  its  usefulness  as  a  guide,  not  only  to 
ministers  and  students,  but  to  laymen  as  well. 


A.  W.  Aroyle. 
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Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  by  Royston  Pike.  (Philosophical  Library,  a 

$2.75.)  .  .  ' 

This  book  professes  to  give  an  objective  account  of  the  origin,  »  t 
teaching  and  practice  of  an  extraordinary  sect  founded  by  Charles 
Taze  Russell  about  1872,  which  in  1884  became  a  new  religious  i 

organisation  named  the  Zion’s  Watchtower  Society.  The  fantastic  1 

doctrines  and  speculations  of  this  sect,  now  called  Jehovah’s  s 

Witnesses,  appear  to  reveal  a  marked  incapacity  for  logical  thought.  ,  ( 

We  are  confronted  in  this  book  by  a  tissue  of  contradictions,  most  i 

of  them  inherent  in  the  subject,  but  some  due  to  the  author’s  ,  t 
treatment  of  it. 

Jehovah’s  Witnesses  “  accept  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word — the  i 

Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible.  In  this  respect  at  1 

least  they  are  fundamentalists  of  fundamentalists  ”  (pp.  32-33). 

“  The  Bible  is  God’s  Word,  and  God’s  Word  cannot  err  ”  (p.  41). 

Yet  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Incarnation,  and  they  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  they  hold  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  , 
devil.  They  hold  an  Arian  view  of  Christ  as  a  created  being.  “  In 
effect  they  are  Unitarians  ”  (p.  36).  They  teach  that  Jesus  was  not 
crucified  but  impaled  on  a  tree,  and  they  identify  him  with  the  I 
Archangel  Michael  (p.  51).  They  deny  that  Jesus  is  God’s  only  Son. 

God,  according  to  them,  had  two  sons.  The  other  was  Lucifer,  later  ; 
named  Satan  (p.  39).  It  was  not  until  October,  1914,  that  Satan 
was  expelled  from  heaven  (p.  50).  The  second  Advent  or  Parousia 
of  Christ  (interpreted  spiritually)  took  place  in  1874  (p.  62).  The 
Witnesses  deny  that  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  was  completed 
on  the  Tree  or  that  those  who  trust  in  Him  are  saved  from  their  1 
sins  and  inherit  eternal  life  (p.  56).  Russell  taught  that  the  ransom 
for  all,  procured  by  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  does  not  give  or  guarantee 
eternal  life  or  blessing  to  any  man,  but  it  does  guarantee  to  every 
man  another  opportunity  or  trial  for  life  everlasting  at  the  universal 
resurrection.  Each  man  must  then  prove  by  obedience  or  dis¬ 
obedience  his  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of  life  eternal,  being 
justified  by  works  (p.  57). 

The  author  of  this  book  nowhere  adequately  observes  that 
whatever  this  teaching  is,  it  is  certainly  not  fundamentalism  or 
belief  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  contradiction  of  the 
Bible  which  they  claim  to  accept  in  its  entirety  as  the  infallible 
Word  of  God.  But  the  author  adds  inconsistencies  of  his  own.  He 
writes :  “  They  accept  the  Christian  ethic,  and  we  have  every  , 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  their  daily  lives  they  strive  to  put  into 
practice  the  teaching  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ”  (p. 

30).  Yet  he  has  told  us  that  “  the  Witnesses  seldom  have  anything 
but  abuse  for  their  orthodox  rivals  ”  (p.  6),  thus  continuing  in  the 
Russellite  tradition  (p.  15),  and,  we  may  add,  in  that  of  “  Judge  ”  j 
Rutherford,  who  declared  that  “  the  ecclesiastical  systems.  Catholic 
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and  Protestant,  are  under  supervision  and  control  of  the  Devil” 
(Deliverance,  p.  222).  This  is  a  strange  way  of  carrying  out  the 
teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ! 

We  are  told  (p.  8)  that  “  the  faithful  and  true  witness  ”  (Rev. 
iii,  14)  is  recognised  by  the  Witnesses  to  be  Jesus  Christ.  On  p.  14, 
however,  we  learn  that  Russell  believed  the  words  to  refer  to  him¬ 
self!  Either  the  author  has  failed  to  notice  any  contradiction  here 
or  he  is  a  master  of  reticence.  The  well-known  defects  in  Russell’s 
moral  life  are  admitted  (pp.  15-17),  but  their  significance  appears 
to  be  underestimated. 

While,  however,  the  author’s  judgment  is  generally  too  lenient, 
in  one  respect  he  seems  to  do  the  Witnesses  less  than  justice.  On 
p.  32  he  says  that  in  their  teaching  comparatively  little  is  said  about 
the  love  of  God.  “  In  their  conception  of  God  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  much  of  the  Heavenly  Father  who  is  slow  to  anger  and 
quick  to  pity  his  erring  creatures.”  Yet  he  admits  (pp.  52f.)  that 
Aey  have  so  stressed  the  doctrine  that  God  is  love  as  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  hell  of  eternal  torment.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
mendable  feature  of  their  otherwise  unchristian  teaching. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  review  all  the  arrogant  and  extravagant 
speculations  which  are  here  exposed,  concerning  Armageddon,  the 
Millenium,  and  the  rest.  It  appears  that  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 
select  the  least  significant  bits  of  the  Bible,  especially  the  more 
enigmatic  symbols  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation,  take  them 
out  of  their  context,  give  them  fantastic  and  arbitrary  interpretations 
relating  to  modern  times,  treat  them  as  a  sort  of  Old  Moore’s 
Almanac  of  prediction,  and  magnify  their  importance  so  that  they 
overshadow  all  the  central  doctrines  of  Scripture.  Their  excesses 
constitute  a  warning  of  the  dangers  that  beset  those  who  would 
build  a  theology  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  upon  eschatology. 

A.  W.  Aroyle. 


Robert  Wilson  Black,  by  Henry  Townsend.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 

12s.  fid.) 

No  one  could  meet  the  late  Mr.  R.  Wilson  Black  without 
realising  that  he  was  a  man  of  exceptional  force  of  personality. 
Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man  who  used  his 
money  generously  in  the  service  of  the  churches  it  was  remarkable 
that  within  a  few  years  of  being  linked  with  the  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion  he  should  have  been  elected  President  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
This  is  a  story  of  a  man  of  outstanding  business  capacity  and  of 
intense  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Although  Mr.  Black  in  his 
earliers  years  showed  a  lively  interest  in  housing  conditions  in  Ful¬ 
ham  and  maintained  a  generous  concern  for  orphaned  children 
throughout  his  life,  his  chief  interests  came  to  be  the  work  of  his 
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own  church  (Twynholm),  the  Temperance  cause,  and  evangelism. 

He  was  a  Victorian,  and  seemed  to  some  of  those  who  knew  him 
not  quite  at  home  in  the  presence  of  such  new  phenomena  as  the  ,  ® 

Ecumenical  Movement  and  the  Welfare  State.  His  service  to  the 
causes  which  captured  his  interest  was  unstinted. 

Mr.  Black  believed  in  employing  business  acumen  in  Christian 
work.  It  was  due  to  his  foresight,  capacity,  and  generosity  that  the  ^ 

Free  Church  Federal  Council  secured  its  present  premises  on  advan-  o 

tageous  terms.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  benefited  similarly.  o 

Once  his  interest  had  been  gained  it  was  Mr.  Black’s  hope  to  benefit  ,  Jj 

the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Townsend  has  told  ‘ 

the  story  of  the  Russell  Square  scheme  in  some  detail.  It  is  obvious  > 

where  his  own  sympathies  lie,  and  some  of  his  readers  will  share  his  ,  ^ 

view. 

J.  O.  Barrett.  ' 

1 

Some  Young  People.  Compiled  by  Pearl  jepheott.  (George  Allen  ' 

&  Unwin,  Ltd.,  12s.  fid.) 

King  George’s  Jubilee  Trust  was  founded  in  1935,  and  at  the  ‘  ^ 

express  wish  of  King  George  V  it  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  i 

young  people.  In  the  course  of  its  work  the  Trust  came  across  | 
various  recurring  problems  in  connection  with  youth  organisations, 
and  finally  decided  to  undertake  an  enquiry  into  the  membership 
of  such  organisations,  its  distribution  over  the  adolescent  period, 
leakage  of  members,  reasons  for  joining  and  leaving,  and  so  on. 
Naturally  a  large  number  of  the  organisations  which  are  involved 
are  attached  to  Churches,  and  this  report  should  be  read,  marked, 
learned  and  inwardly  digested  by  Church  officers  as  well  as  Church 
youth  workers.  , 

The  guinea-pigs  were  900  boys  and  girls  spread  over  two  thinly- 
veiled  districts  in  North  London,  one  suburban  area  of  Nottingham, 
and  four  villages,  three  in  Oxfordshire  and  one  in  Bucks.  Of  course 
the  job  of  making  contact  with  and  interviewing  young  people  at 
such  a  self-conscious  age  is  a  very  delicate  one,  but  the  interviewers 
were  wise  enough  to  wonder  sometimes  whether  the  answers  given 
represented  the  real  reasons,  conscious  or  unconscious,  for  the 
youngsters’  actions,  and  they  often  make  shrewd  guesses. 

The  picture  is  not  a  particularly  cheering  one.  The  aimlessness 
and  apathy  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  interviewed  makes  a 
sad  contrast  with  our  rather  grandiose  talk  about  modern  educa¬ 
tion.  The  interviewers  became  almost  pathetically  excited  when 
they  found  someone  with  a  real  purpose  or  a  steady  hobby.  The 
aimlessness  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  parents  obviously  over¬ 
shadows  everything,  and  even  if  school  manages  to  light  some  kind 
of  flame,  it  is  soon  dowsed  by  parental  apathy  and  dull  work  when 
the  youngster  leaves  school.  Many  of  those  interviewed  said  simply 
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and  flatly  that  they  weren’t  interested  in  religion,  although  the 
interviewers  took  this  to  mean  that  while  they  acknowledge^  the 
existence  of  God,  they  were  not  interested  in  Churches,  and  drew 
very  few,  if  any,  conclusions  for  their  lives  from  whatever  belief 
they  held. 

Of  the  900  interviewed,  about  two  in  three  did  not  belong  to 
any  youth  organisation.  Nearly  half  the  boys  were  members,  but 
only  one  in  four  of  the  girls.  The  reasons  for  not  belonging  were, 
of  course,  many,  but  some  general  trends  were  observable:  (1) 
Many  of  the  organisations  were  flooded  with  younger  children. 
The  adults  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  enormous  importance 
young  people  attach  to  age-group  gangs.  (2)  Shyness  in  the  sense 
of  great  difficulty  in  integrating  oneself  into  a  new  community. 
This  could  have  been  overcome  in  many  cases  had  the  leader  had 
the  intuition  to  see  it  and  the  concern  (and  time)  to  give  a  little 
personal  attention.  (3)  The  dinginess  of  premises  and  unimaginative 
leadership. 

Some  hard  but  necessary  things  are  said  under  the  last  head. 
One  of  the  great  failures  of  organisations  is  to  be  an  alien  organisa¬ 
tion  in  a  closely-knit  community.  The  leaders  come  and  go  and 
make  no  real  contact  with  the  district,  and  they  are  content  to  take 
the  “  easy  ”  youngsters  who  like  to  come  from  far  and  near  without 
enquiring  why  some  of  the  people  on  the  doorstep  don’t  come  and 
trying  to  get  their  allegiance.  The  investigators  are  certain  that 
there  are  vast  stores  of  untapped  interest  among  parents  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  if  only  organisations  would  enlist  their  help  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  premises  could  be  transformed  and  new  activities  started,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  organisation  would  become  part  of  the  district. 

There  are  many  other  wise  findings  which  we  should  do  well  to 
ponder.  The  scene  is  not  all  black,  and  generous  tributes  are  paid 
to  the  amount  of  work  and  interest  put  in  by  a  vast  army  of  volun¬ 
tary  workers.  If  only  a  little  more  discernment  and  initiative  were 
added !  Miss  Jephcott’s  closing  words  are  :  “  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  agent  to  be  employed  in  the  future,  the  enquirers  were  tm-/ 
animous  on  one  point,  that  the  spark  which  first  lights  up  the 
possibilities  of  leisure  more  often  than  not  comes  from  the  friendly 
concern  of  one  older  person  for  an  individual  boy  or  girl.”  The 
setting  down  of  a  factual  survey  of  this  kind  might  result  in  un¬ 
relieved  boredom,  but  Miss  Jephcott’s  lively  style,  humour,  and  deft 
touches  of  atmosphere  recreate  the  scenes  for  us  and  make  reading 
a  pleasure. 

Denis  Lant, 

Ordinal  and  Service  Book.  (Oxford  University  Press,  8s.  fid.) 

Not  a  few  Baptist  ministers  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
Book  of  Common  Order  issued  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1928. 
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In  1931  the  first  edition  of  this  Ordinal  and  Service  Book  was  issued, 
and  it  now  appears  in  a  revised  form,  and  includes  services  of  ' 
Licensing  of  Probationers,  Ordination,  Induction,  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Dedication  of  a  Hall-Church,  as  well  as  ' 
prayers  for  constituting  a  meeting  of  a  Court  of  the  Church.  Pres¬ 
byterians  have  long  had  a  reputation  for  insisting  that  everything  < 
should  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  this  book,  with  its  ■ 
ordered  reverence  in  procedure,  its  dignity  and  economy  of  langu¬ 
age,  admirably  reflects  the  Presbyterian  temper.  But  the  book  ‘ 
arouses  curiosity.  Why  should  certain  tunes  be  more  or  less  laid 
down  for  some  hymns  and  not  for  others  ?  Why  is  the  Communion  ' 
Service  encouraged  in  connection  with  the  Licensing  of  a  Proba¬ 
tioner  and  not  for  the  Ordination  of  a  minister?  There  are  doubtless 
reasons,  and  some  reference  to  them  in  the  Preface  would  have  been 
helpful. 

J.  O.  Barrett.  • 

Stolen  Legacy,  by  George  G.  M.  James.  (Philosophical  Library,  New  ' 

York,  $3.75.) 

The  author  attempts  to  prove  (a)  that  the  Greek  philosophers 
practised  plagiarism  and  did  not  teach  anything  new,  and  (6)  that  j 
the  source  of  their  teachings  was  the  Egyptian  Mystery  System. 
Pythagoras’  geometry,  Socrates’  “  Know  thyself,”  and  Plato’s  theory  f 
of  ideas  and  account  of  the  cardinal  virtues  were  all  stolen  from  the 
Egyptians.  Greek  philosophers  did  not,  however,  exhaust  the  re-  * 
sources  of  Memphite  theology,  and  if  only  men  of  science  would 
study  it  “  with  the  key  of  magical  principles  for  its  interpretation,” 
they  would  be  able  to  “unlock  the  doors  of  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  become  the  custodians  of  unlimited  knowledge  ”  (p.  150).  The 
“  New  Philosophy  of  Redemption  ”  for  the  black  people  of  North 
Africa  is  to  be  found  in  a  recognition  of  the  debt  that  all  cultures 
owe  to  theirs,  “  the  oldest  civilisation  in  the  world  ”  (p.  161).  Such 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Africans  will  induce  self-respect  and, 
on  the  part  of  white  people,  humility.  When  the  contribution 
of  African  culture  to  world  civilisation  is  properly  recognised,  “  race 
relations  should  tend  to  be  normal  and  peaceful!  ”  (p.  157).  The 
debt  of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  Egyptian  Mysteries  has  not  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  recognised;  and  the  charge  may  be  just  that  the 
attitude  of  white  to  black  has  been  far  too  much  that  of  the  cultur¬ 
ally  superior  to  the  culturally  inferior.  But,  on  both  counts,  the 
author  wildly  overstates  his  case. 

God  and  Space-Time,  by  Alfred  P.  Stiernotte,  Ph.D.  (Philosophical 

Library,  New  York,  $3.00.) 

This  book  is  sub-titled,  “Deity  in  the  Philosophy  of  Samuel 
Alexander,”  and  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  famous  1920  Gifford 
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lectures,  “  Space-Time  and  Deity.”  The  work  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first,  called  “  Exposition,”  analyses  Alexander’s  notions  of  Deity 
(“  Even  God  himself  does  not  as  actual  God  possess  deity  attained, 
but  only  the  nisus  towards  it  ”),  and  the  religious  sentiment  (“  The 
religious  sentiment  is  the  sense  of  our  outgoing  to  the  whole  universe 
in  its  process  towards  the  as  yet  unrealised  quality  of  deity  ”).  Dr. 
Stiemotte  discusses  the  relevance  of  these  conceptions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Evil,  the  question  of  Immortality  and  the  fact  of  Good  and 
Great  Men,  as  this  is  set  forth  in  Alexander’s  system.  In  the  second 
part,  called  “Evaluation  and  Criticism,”  the  author  finds  reasons 
for  rejecting  Alexander’s  notion  of  deity,  i.e.  “  infinite,  ineffable 
deity  in  the  distant  future,”  but  he  wants  to  retain  the  “  nisus,”  the 
dynamic  force  behind  emergent  evolution.  The  true  religious  sense 
is  reverence  for  the  nisus  and  the  highest  type  of  “  emergent,”  i.e. 
“  the  religious  genius  who  unites  in  himself  a  universal  value  with 
such  intensity  that  his  life  and  the  value  are  completely  suffused  in 
an  ‘  incarnation  ’  of  human  excellence  and  cosmic  creativity.” 

W.  D.  Hudson. 

A  Devotional  Commentary  on  The  Shorter  Oxford  Bible,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Shergold.  (Independent  Press,  12s.  6d.) 

This  title  might  mislead  some  readers.  The  book  is  not  a  series 
of  meditations,  but  a  simple,  straightforward  working  commentary. 
In  his  foreword  Dr.  Leslie  Cooke  tells  us  that  the  Lay  Preaching 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  asked  Dr.  Shergold  to 
provide  a  correspondence  course  for  lay  preachers.  This  material 
has  now  been  brought  together  in  book  form,  and  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuous  exposition  of  The  Shorter  Oxford  Bible,  the  divisions  of 
which  are  consequently  retained.  Dr.  Shergold  has  not  aimed  at 
being  critical.  He  has  simply  explained  and  clarified.  His  connect¬ 
ing  narrative  is  especially  valuable  in  setting  the  material  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  While  necessarily  sketchy  and  restricted  in  its  scope,  this  book 
will  be  of  great  value  to  lay  preachers,  day  and  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  all  who  want  the  Biblical  passages  put  into  their 
context  and  clearly  explained  without  technicalities. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Life  to  Come,  by  Stephen  Hobhouse.  (Independ¬ 
ent  Press,  6s.) 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  well-known  Quaker  and  writer  on  mystic¬ 
ism,  has  now  passed  his  span  of  three  score  and  ten  years,  and  is 
considerably  enfeebled  in  body,  though  his  mind  seems  as  clear  as 
ever.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  often  been  kept  in  his  room  for  long 
periods,  and  enforced  imprisonment  and  weakness  have  made  him 
give  much  thought  to  the  life  to  come.  Our  Lord  gave  men  very 
Uttle  information  about  this  further  life,  “  hardly  .  .  .  more  than  an 
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assurance  (and  what  a  glorious  assurance !)  that  they  would  still  be 
fully  alive,  enjoying  always  His  heavenly  Father’s  love  and  care, 
and  that  in  many  cases  there  would  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
lot  of  rich  and  poor,  powerful  and  humble.”  In  view  of  this  admis-  ' 
sion  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  it  necessarily  follows  that  his  little  book  is 
speculative  and  imaginative.  He  draws  largely  on  the  poets,  also 
on  the  mystics  but,  more  surprisingly,  on  the  spiritualists.  He  is 
always  reverent  but  such  speculation  will  only  help  some  people. 
Others  will  regard  it  as  presumptuous  or  merely  unnecessary.  TTie 
reference  to  Matt,  xxxv,  41,  on  p.  70  needs  correction. 

I 

Prayers  and  Praise,  by  Nathaniel  Micklem.  (Independent  Press,  6s.) 

The  prejudice  against  “  set  prayers  ”  among  the  Free  Churches 
has  meant  that  those  who  have  felt  a  need  for  them  have  often 
been  driven  to  seek  what  they  need  in  the  Divine  office  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  in  order  to  meet  this  need  that  Dr.  Mick¬ 
lem  published  his  little  book  of  Protestant  offices  in  1941.  It  now  > 
makes  a  welcome  reappearance  in  a  revised  edition.  The  valuable 
introduction  and  essay  on  “  The  Christian  Life  ”  stand  as  they  were. 
Dr.  Micklem  reminds  us  that  “  we  cannot  let  the  praise  of  God  wait 
upon  oiu"  moods  and  feelings.”  And,  I  would  add,  our  health. 
There  are  moments  when  from  weariness  or  ill-healffi  we  cannot 
summon  up  the  necessary  spiritual  impetus  to  form  our  own  prayers. 
We  are  often  guilty  of  telling  sick  people  to  pray  when  they  are 
unable  to  make  the  effort,  for  body  and  spirit  are  more  closely 
knit  than  many  people  care  to  acknowledge.  In  these  moments  of 
dryness,  tiredness  or  sickness  an  office  becomes  a  necessity  if  we  are 
to  pray  at  all.  Dr.  Micklem  has  put  his  offices  in  a  new  and  more 
convenient  order  and  has  re-written  some  of  them.  He  has  varied 
them  all  so  as  to  bring  in  a  second  hymn,  or  part  of  a  hymn,  usually 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  prayers.  This  is  in  accord  with  our 
Free  Church  tradition,  where  hymns  are  the  usual  vehicle  of  our 
response  to  the  Word  of  God.  We  are  grateful  for  this  welcome  re- 

Denis  Lant. 


The  Man  at  the  Bell  and  other  Talks  to  Children,  by  A.  Whigham  Price. 

(Presbyterian  Bookroom  and  Independent  Press,  5s.) 

This  collection  of  thirty  children’s  addresses  is  as  good  as  anything  of 
its  kind  which  has  appears  in  recent  years.  Several  of  the  talks  have 
been  published  in  the  Expository  Times,  but  there  are  also  new  ones.  Each 
starts  from  a  text,  and  draws  out  its  lesson  in  a  clear  and  interesting  way. 
There  is  no  waste  of  words.  There  is  one  talk  for  each  of  the  following: 
Christmas.  Sunday  after  Chrutmas,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter, 
Sunday  alter  Ascension,  Whitsun,  Trinity  Sunday  and  Harvest.  Those  who 
have  to  give  a  children’s  address  every  Sunday  will  find  this  book  just  what 
they  need.  And  even  children  would  really  enjoy  reading  it  I 

W.  D.  Hudson. 
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Editorial  Notes 

For  many  British  Baptists — especially  as  it  provided  for  most  of 
them  their  only  opportunity  in  a  life-time  of  attending  such 
gatherings — the  Baptist  World  Congress  will  be  an  abiding  and 
glowing  memory.  This  Jubilee  Congress  will  go  down  in  our  history 
as  the  largest  gathering  of  Baptists  ever  to  have  assembled  in  Britain 
or,  indeed,  in  Europe  and  also  as  the  most  internationally  repre¬ 
sentative  B.W.A.  Congress  ever.  It  was  a  memorable  and  spectacular 
demonstration  of  the  mounting  strength  and  deepening  fellowship 
of  Baptists  throughout  the  world  and,  for  considerable  numbers, 
transformed  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  from  a  statistical  boast  into 
a  communion  of  persons. 

The  scanty  notice  which  the  Congress  received  in  our  national 
press  occasioned  surprise,  particularly  among  American  delegates 
who,  of  course,  were  not  aware  that  newsprint  was  still  rationed 
and  perhaps  did  not  realise  that  the  neglect  was  also  due  in  part  to 
the  somewhat  pietistic  nature  of  many  of  the  addresses  and  that  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  press  in  this  country  one  must  coin  sensational 
phrases.  But  the  neglect  of  the  press  reflected  the  lack  of  interest  in 
such  events  on  the  part  of  this  country’s  population.  Indeed  British 
Baptists  themselves  could  not  be  said  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
conspicuously  interested  and  one  also  suspects  that  interest  among 
them  in  such  events  is  usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  geographical 
proximity. 

For  those  who  attended,  the  Congress  was  a  great  experience. 
If,  as  must  be  admitted,  few  of  the  addresses  were  really  outstand¬ 
ing,  what  made  it  so  exhilarating?  Magnitude,  novelty,  the  presence 
of  sixty  nationalities  and  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  vast  and  virile 
world  movement  all  contributed.  There  were  also  memorable 
happenings  and  some  deeply  moving  moments.  In  spite  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  audiences  one  has  heard  many  delegates  speak  of 
the  sense  of  fellowship  which  prevailed.  However  one  may  attempt 
to  explain  it,  to  have  been  there  at  all  was  in  itself  a  great  experience 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  attended.  Not  the  least  enjoyable  of  the  many  meetings  was 
the  Historical  gathering  in  the  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  when  it  was 
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a  privilege  to  meet  friends  interested  in  Baptist  History  from  a 
variety  of  nations. 

The  occurrence  of  this  Congress  will  raise  in  the  minds  of 
others  beside  the  leaders  and  experts  the  ({uestion  of  the  relation  of 
world-wide  denominational  federations  like  the  Bajitist  World 
Alliance  to  the  Ecumenical  movement.  Between  1867  and  1930 
seven  of  these  confessional  organisations  have  been  formed  and  are 
likely  to  flourish.  As  Dr.  1 1.  P.  Van  Dusen  has  said,  “  The  relation 
of  world-wide  confe.ssionalism  ...  to  world  interdenominationali.srn 
is  one  of  the  most  baffling  and  urgent  problems  of  current  ecumeni¬ 
cal  discussion.”  Is  there  any  contradiction  between  loyalty  to  the  ' 
B.W.A.  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches?  Obviously  many 
Jiaptists  feel  that  there  is  and  prefer  to  lend  the  weight  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  promotion  of  Baptist  world  fellowship.  Others 
feel  that  the  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  It  .should  not  be 
overlooked  that  some  are  indifferent  to  either.  I’he  problem 
demands  attention,  for  it  seems  certain  to  become  more  acute. 

I 

#  iK  « 

With  reference  to  the  paragraphs  in  our  last  issue  relating  to 
Berea  Chapel,  Criccieth,  and  the  Baptist  connections  of  David 
Lloyd  George,  a  correspondent  informs  us  that  this  church  joined 
the  Caernarvonshire  Baptist  Association  in  1939  and  affiliated  to 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Wales  in  1940,  five  years  before  Lloyd  George’s 
death.  t 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  the  most  lively  and  useful  of  the  many  Baptist  .societies 
in  Britain  today  is  the  Baptist  Students’  Federation.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  newest,  for  its  formation  dates  back  only  to  1947.  In  that 
year  representatives  of  the  six  societies  of  Baptist  students  then  in 
existence — the  Robert  Hall  Society  (Cambridge)  which,  founded  in 
1902,  is  the  oldest  of  these  bodies,  the  John  Bunyan  Society  (Oxford), 
the  Edward  Terrill  Society  (Bristol),  the  David  Fernie  Society  (New¬ 
castle)  and  the  Rushbrooke  Society  (Leeds) — meeting  in  conference 
at  Birmingham  decided  to  form  the  Federation  to  serve  as  a  link 
between  them  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  similar  groups  in 
other  Universities.  By  the  beginning  of  this  present  year  the  number 
had  grown  to  17,  with  several  hundred  members.  The  aims  of  the 
Federation  are  to  provide  fellowship  among  Baptist  students,  to 
encourage  responsible  Christian  service,  to  witness  among  non- 
Christian  students  and  promote  mutual  understanding  among 
Christian  students  of  all  denominations.  Provision  is  made  for  in¬ 
dividuals  at  colleges,  hospitals  and  other  centres  where  no  Baptist 
society  exists  to  become  personal  members  of  the  Federation.  A 
terminal  News-Letter  is  issued  and  an  Annual  Conference  is  held 
every  Easter.  Since  1951  the  Federation  has  undertaken  evangelistic 
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missions  in  a  number  of  districts.  Another  recent  development  has 
been  the  formation  within  the  Federation  of  a  Fellowship,  at  present 
numbering  about  80,  of  those  contemplating  overseas  missionary 
service,  while  in  1952  an  Association  of  ex-Students  was  formed  to 
encourage  them  to  play  their  full  part  in  the  life  of  local  churches 
and  keep  them  in  contact  with  the  Federation.  This  year’s  Presi¬ 
dent  is  Mr.  John  Biggs  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Brian  Whitaker  who  (at  University  Union,  Shef¬ 
field,  1 0)  will  be  glad  to  hear  from,  or  to  be  informed  of,  any  young 
men  and  women  going  from  our  churches  to  Colleges,  Training 
Hospitals,  Universities,  etc.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  the 
Federation  is  for  students  of  all  categories  and  not  for  theological 
students  only.  The  growth  and  development  of  a  body  of  this  kind 
is  obviously  of  great  significance  for  the  denomination  and  its  future 
leadership.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  churches  will  play 
their  part  by  encouraging  students  from  their  congregations  to  join 
one  or  other  of  the  societies  connected  with  the  Federation.  While 
its  membership  has  reached  an  impressive  total,  obviously  large 
numbers  of  Baptist  students  are  not  yet  linked  with  what  is  clearly 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  of  recent  denominational 
developments. 


A  number  of  donations — ranging  from  five  shillings  to 
ten  pounds — have  been  reeeived  toward  clearing  the  heavy 
deficit  on  the  accounts  of  the  Historical  Society.  Further 
gifts  will  be  gratefully  received.  Please  give  generously — 
and  immediately. 


Thomas  Thomas,  1805-1881 

Thomas  THOMAS,^  the  first  Principal  of  the  College  in 
Pontypool,  the  150th  anniversary  of  whose  birth  fell  this  year,  ' 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  figures  in  the  history  of  Noncon¬ 
formity  in  South  Wales,  In  the  realm  of  ministerial  educatioti 
lie  consolidated  the  achievements  of  his  namesake  and  former  > 
tutor,  Micah  'I'homas  of  Abergavenny,  and  was  himself  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  the  political  jxiwer  and  social  influence  i 
of  the  Free  Churches,  which  became  one  of  the  most  telling  factors 
in  Wales  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  ‘ 

He  was  born  at  Cowbridge,  the  market  town  of  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan,  some  12  miles  from  Cardiff,  on  January  12th,  1805, 
but  soon  afterwards  the  family  moved  to  Cardiff  and  farmed  some  l 
few  acres  near  Leckwith  Bridge,  which  stands  between  Cardiff  I 
and  Penarth.  He  received  a  remarkably  good  education  for  those  i 
days,  first  in  a  school  at  Llandaff,  conducted  by  an  Anglican 
clergyman  named  Lewis,  and  then  at  a  school  in  the  centre  of  the  < 
town.  Yet  he  gained  little  instruction  in  religious  matters;  neither 
did  his  parents  offer  him  any  example  that  he  might  follow  in 
spiritual  affairs.  In  spite  of  this  he  experienced  as  a  boy,  what 
he  later  described  as,  “  strong  convictions  and  alarms,”  while  he 
recalls  one  day,  “  kneeling  in  secret  prayer  under  a  hayrick,  and 
in  the  solitude  of  the  adjacent  wood  mingling  the  voice  of  sup¬ 
plication  with  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  murmured  among  tlie 
branches.”  In  these  formative  years  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  two  pious  labourers,  who  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  and  their 
conversation  led  him  to  frequent  the  meetings  of  a  Welsh  Baptist 
church,  which  assembled,  at  that  time,  in  a  room  in  the  “  Star 
and  Garter,”  near  Cardiff  castle.  In  spite  of  parental  opposition 
Thomas  Thomas  was  baptized  and  received  into  membership  of 
this  church,  by  the  Rev.  Griffith  Davies,  the  minister,  when  still 

^  An  outline  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Thomas  was  given  by  himself  in 
response  to  the  presentation  made  to  him  in  1876.  An  account  of  this  was 
reprinted  at  the  time  from  reports  in  the  local  press.  Biographies  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Edward  Roberts  {Seren  Gomer,  1882,  pp.  89fF.),  Thomas 
Morgan,  (a  prize  essay  in  the  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod,  1924,  afterwards 
abridged  and  published)  and  Rev.  E.  W.  Price  Evans  (Baptist  Quarterly, 
1926,  pp.  ISOff.,  and  in  his  short  history  of  Crane  Street,  Pontypool,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1936). 
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only  13  years  of  age.  The  same  room  in  the  “Star  and  Garter’' 
housed  also  a  day  school,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William  Jones 
of  Bethany,  Cardiff,  and  here  he  completed  his  education  and  soon 
l>ccame  )one.s’  assistant,  using  this  op{)ortunity  to  master  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  New  Testament  Greek,  which  remained  his  favourite 
subject  throughout  his  life.  When  16  years  of  age,  he  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  the  “  Fellowship  Meeting  ”  {Cyfeillach)  of  the 
church,  but  one  of  the  older  deacons  advised  him  to  abandon  any 
idea  he  might  have  of  entering  the  Christian  ministry  as  he  lacked 
the  nece.s.sary  gifts.  Nevertheless  he  persisted  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  conducted  worship  at  a  cottage  meeting  at  Llandough  and 
on  April  12th,  1821  preached  his  first  “  public  sermon  ”  at  his  own 
church.  At  a  subsequent  Church  Meeting  he  was  accounted  as 
lit  to  exercise  a  preaching  ministry  and  during  the  months  that 
followed  did  this  throughout  the  Vale,  in  farms,  cottages  and 
chapels,  for  during  this  period  several  churches  were  being  formed 
in  the  area,  while  the  older  churches  had  set  up  several  preaching 
stations  in  the  scattered  villages. 

On  September  2nd,  1822  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  and  for  two  years  he  studied  under  the  Rev.  Micah 
Thomas  before  going  to  Stepney  where  he  continued  his  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Murch,  Dr.  Newman  and  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Young,  leaving  after  four  years  there  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Henrietta  Street,  London.  His  eight  years  here 
were,  undoubtedly,  crowned  with  considerable  success,  which  is 
Indicated  in  the  rapid  growth  of  its  membership.  There  were 
but  40  members  when  he  received  the  call,  but  before  he  left  the 
number  had  risen  to  nearly  200,  while  the  building  had  to  be 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the  congregation  that  came  to  hear  him. 
Apart  from  his  work  in  the  church,  Thomas  Thomas  found  great 
satisfaction  in  preaching  in  the  open  air.  Each  Sunday  at  7  a.m. 
he  was  to  be  found  at  the  market,  either  at  Farringdon  or  Somers 
Town,  preaching  among  the  stalls  and  trying  to  obey  the  command 
of  his  Master  to  take  the  Gospel  to  all  people.  For  five  of  the 
years  he  was  in  London  he  acted,  with  Charles  Stovell,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  London  Baptist  Building  Fund.  He  claimed  that  he  used 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  here  to  help  the  small  churches  of 
his  native  Wales,  and  an  examination  of  the  lists  quoted  in  Appen¬ 
dix  A  of  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price’s  Popular  History  of  the  Baptist 
Building  Fund,  justifies  him.  In  the  six  years  before  he  took 
office  13  of  the  106  churches  which  received  grants  from  the  fund 
were  in  Wales  or  Monmouthshire;  during  his  five  years  of  office 
the  figures  are  24  out  of  89;  in  the  following  sue  years  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  14  out  of  92.  Thomas  Thomas  was,  many  years  later,  to 
look  back  on  his  years  in  a  London  pastorate  as  the  happiest  of 
his  life. 
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In  1836,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  officers  and  committee  of  the  Abergavenny  Academy  to 
become  the  successor  of  Micah  Thomas  and  the  first  President  of 
the  College  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  establish  at  Pontypool. 

He  must  have  realised  the  difficulties  he  was  called  upon  to  face. 
Micah  Thomas  had  discovered  how  hard  the  path  of  the  pioneer  > 
could  be,  for  throughout  his  years  at  the  Academy  he  had  faced 
considerable  opposition  from  many  of  the  leading  Baptist  ministers 
of  South  Wales,  chief  of  whom  was  Dr.  John  Jenkins  of  Hengoed. 
whose  writings  and  publications  were  considered  as  a  standard  of 
hyper-Galvinist  orthodoxy,  at  that  time.  He,  in  1827  had  written 
a  letter  to  the  Welsh  Baptist  periodical,  Cyfrinach  y  Bedyddwyr, 
in  which  he  accused  Micah  Thomas  of  charging  the  students  ^ 
exorbitant  fees,  and  of  failing  to  supply  them  with  the  reasonable  ’ 
luxuries  of  life,  particularly  tea,  of  which  Jenkins  seems  to  have 
been  extremely  fond,  sugar,  candles  and  soap.  This  attack,  which 
hid  a  theological  antagonism,  created  much  feeling  in  South  Wales 
and  though  the  committee  vindicated  its  President,  it  is  clear  that 
the  charges  were  not  forgotten  for  in  1837,  afer  retiring,  Micah 
Thomas  finds  it  necessary  to  write  to  The  Baptist  Magazine  a  letter  ^ 
in  which  he  sets  out  his  income  during  his  last  years  as  tutor  and 
contrasts  this  with  what  the  committee  promised  to  pay  his  suc- 
ces.sor.  In  1834  the  uneasy  relationship  between  the  Academy  and 
the  leading  ministers  became  obvious  over  a  dispute  occasioned 
by  a  letter  sent  by  five  students,  W.  Gravel,  E.  Price,  J.  Davies, 

T.  Jones  and  J.  Williams  to  the  Great,  in  which  they  accused  their 
tutor  of  partiality,  tyranny  and  heterodoxy.  This  letter  is  dated 
November  11th.  These  students  withdrew  from  the  Academy  and 
on  December  10th  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  passed  a  ^ 
resolution  regretting  that  so  much  money  had  been  already  spent 
on  training  men  so  unworthy  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  was  not  at  an  end,  and  on  January  1st,  1835  a  number 
of  Baptist  ministers,  led  by  Jenkins,  Hengoed  and  Hiley,  Llan- 
wenarth,  met  and  agreed  upon  a  statement  which  deplored  the 
action  of  the  College  committee  in  attacking  the  moral  character  i 
of  these  students  and  seeking  help  so  that  they  could  complete  ^ 
their  education  under  the  supervision  of  William  Jones,  Bethany, 
Cardiff.  The  whole  affair  caused  an  uproar  in  Baptist  circles  in 
South  Wales  and  letter  after  letter  appeared  in  the  Great  during  i 
subsequent  months.  The  controversy  came  to  an  end  only  with 
the  resignation  of  Micah  Thomas.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  this 
antipathy  towards  the  founder  of  the  Academy  was  due  to  the  . 
deep-rooted  suspicion  felt  by  many  in  regard  to  ministerial  educa-  r 
tion  itself.  John  Jenkins’  sons,  in  their  life  of  their  father,  felt  it 
necessary  to  insist  that,  though  without  college  training  himself. 
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Jenkins  was  never  opposed  to  the  Academy  at  Abergavenny,  but 
only  to  the  inefficiency  of  its  administration.*  Yet  their  dislike 
of  the  College  was,  in  the  main,  due  to  their  opposition  to  the 
more  liberal  Calvinism  which  Micah  Thomas  professed.  The 
charge  of  the  five  students  which  received  greatest  prominence  in 
the  controversy  that  followed  was  that  of  heterodoxy,  for  they 
claimed  that  their  tutor  always  advised  them  to  read  Wesley’s 
Notes  rather  than  Gill’s  Commentary.  The  seriousness  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  is  seen  in  that  the  Glamorgan  Association,  meeting  at 
Ystrad-dafodwg  in  June  decided  to  discontinue  their  support  of 
the  Abergavenny  institution  and  to  make  collections  in  aid  of  the 
“  new  academy  ”  in  Cardiff.  These  troubles  were  the  background 
to  the  resignation  of  Micah  Thomas  and  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
successor  was  able  to  command  such  wide  support  for  the  College 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Presidency.  It  was  to  secure  this 
support  that  Thomas  Thomas  left  London  in  May,  1836  and  spent 
the  Summer  visiting  the  Welsh  Association  meetings.  The  impres¬ 
sion  he  created  was  extremely  favourable.  He  was  never  made 
the  subject  of  attack  for  his  heterodoxy  in  regard  to  Calvinistic 
dogma.  Micah  Thomas  had,  in  fact,  won  his  battle,  and  the 
difficulties  he  overcame  made  the  contribution  of  his  successor 
possible. 

When  he  resigned  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Academy  Micah 
Thomas  did  not  relinquish  the  pastorate  of  the  church  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  founding.  The  committee,  therefore,  were 
forced  to  consider  changing  the  location  of  the  College,  for  its 
funds  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  salary  of  a  full-time  tutor.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  Pontypool  was  chosen  as  the  future  home 
of  the  institution  for  it  had  been  felt,  for  some  time,  that  an 
English  church  should  be  set  up  here.  On  August  2nd,  1836,  in 
a  building  which  had  been  a  Meeting  House  of  the  Friends,  a 
church  was  formed  and  Thomas  Thomas  set  apart  as  its  Pastor. 
The  church  grew  quickly  and  in  1847  a  new  chapel  was  built  in 
Crane  Street,  at  a  cost  of  £2,200.  Here,  in  addition  to  all  his 
other  work  he  exercised  his  gift  of  preaching  and  took  care  of  the 
flock  of  Christ.  The  church  flourished  in  the  succeeding  years. 

For  five  years  Thomas  Thomas  was  the  only  tutor  in  the 
College  but  the  work  became  too  much  for  him  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  as  Classical  Tutor,  the  Rev.  George  Thomas,  and 
for  nearly  thirty  years  they  worked  harmoniously  together.  In 
August,  1836  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  college  building 
was  laid,  and  soon  seven  students  were  in  residence.  During  the 
Principalship  of  Thomas  Thomas  260  men  were  prepared  for  the 
Baptist  ministry  here.  The  training  given  at  Abergavenny  had 

*  Hanes  Buchedd  .  .  .  John  Jenkins,  by  John  and  Llewellyn  Jenkins, 
Cardiff,  1859,  pp.  89ff. 
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presupposed  that  ministers,  if  given  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language,  would  then  study  theology  themselves,  and  so,  apart 
from  linguistic  studies  the  students  were  taught  Geography,  His¬ 
tory,  Minerology,  Geology,  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Galvanism, 
Pneumatics,  Meteorology,  Pharmaceutical  operations  and  Chemical 
affinities  (a  list  of  subjects  taken  from  one  of  the  annual  reports). 
Thomas  Thomas  changed  the  nature  of  the  course  and  stressed  the  * 
study  of  Theology.  In  their  first  year  the  students  studied  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation  and  the  original  state  of  man.  In  the 
second  year  they  examined  the  various  schemes  for  harmonising 
the  four  Gospels  and  for  relating  a  consecutive  account  of  the 
events  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  This  course  included  an  examination 
of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  showed  that  “  the 
voluntary  principle  ”  is  “  the  only  true  means  of  the  Church’s  ♦ 
support  and  extension,  the  compulsory  being  unscriptural  and 
mischievous.”  To  this  was  added  some  Church  History  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  day  and  also  the  history  of  the  future, 
depicted  in  prophecy.  In  the  final  year  lectures  were  given  on 
the  main  doctrines  of  the  Faith,  including  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  the  divine  unity,  the  Trinity,  the  providence  and  moral 
government  of  God,  the  pre-existence  and  deity  of  Christ  and  the  > 
main  views  concerning  His  person.  This  course  ended  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  final  judgment,  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous  and 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  This  outline  remains  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  given  at  Pontypool  though,  from  time  to  time,  Thomas 
Thomas  lectured  on  other  subjects,  of  special  interest  at  that  time, 
such  as  the  character  of  war,  national  education,  the  reasons  for 
Dissent,  the  Millennium,  Popery,  Puseyism  and  Mormonism,  and, 
significantly,  the  Uncorrupted  Preservation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  favourite  textbook  was  Payne’s  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  ’ 
Philosophy,  and  to  this  was  later  added  Wayland’s  Elements  of 
Moral  Science  and  Haven’s  Mental  Philosophy.  In  this  way  the 
theological  freedom  won  for  the  college  by  Micah  Thomas  was 
used. 


Other  Activities 

In  the  work  of  the  denomination  Thomas  Thomas  was  ever 
active  and  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  new  Association  of 
Baptist  Churches.  In  1831,  at  Aberavon,  the  churches  of  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  left  the  older  South  Eastern  Association  and  formed 
a  separate  body.  The  language  of  these  churches  was  Welsh,  but 
the  development  of  collieries,  iron  works  and  allied  industries  led 
to  the  influx  of  many  Englishmen  and  soon,  not  only  were  English 
chiurches  established  but  the  need  was  felt  for  incorporating  these 
in  an  Association.  The  first  proposition  was  that  an  English  wing 
of  the  existing  Association  should  be  formed,  but  Dr.  Thomas  and 
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other  leaders  of  these  churches  would  have  none  of  this.  In  1859 
at  a  meeting  of  the  messengers  of  the  churches  at  the  College, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Thomas,  the  Monmouthshire  English 
Baptist  Association  was  called  into  being.  Soon  the  work  of 
Thomas  Thomas  was  to  receive  national  recognition,  when,  on 
April  27th,  1871,  he  was  elected  President  of  Ae  Baptist  Union, 

»  the  first  Welsh-speaking  Welshman  to  be  so  honoured.  During 
his  year  of  office  he  gave  two  addresses,  which  are  important 
indications  of  his  view  of  Church  and  State.  The  first  was  deli¬ 
vered  at  London  in  April,  1872  on  Evangelical  Theocracy.  This 
stresses  the  spirituality  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  and  then  considers 
the  relationship  of  this  view  to  “  the  character  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  state  of  society  in  our  country,  the  welfare  of  our 
♦  Denomination,  the  aspect  of  current  events  and  the  complication 
of  national  affairs.”  At  Manchester,  the  following  October,  his 
theme  was  Baptists  and  Christian  Union.  He  emphasises  the  value 
of  the  existing  Union  “  in  softening  down  the  asperity  of  party 
and  bringing  different  sections  into  comparative  harmony  and 
united  action,”  and  “  in  developing  and  combining  the  resources 
of  the  denomination  in  general.”  He  sees  no  insuperable  obstacle 
»  why  this  principle  should  not  be  extended  to  effect  a  complete 
union  between  General  and  Particular  Baptists,  and  then  asks, 
“  May  not  the  baptized  believers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
stand  forth  before  the  world  as  one  body  in  Christ,  their  only  Lord 
and  Saviour,  and  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  myriads 
of  brethren  of  the  same  faith  and  order  beyond  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  throughout  the  whole  earth  ?  ”  While 
he  rejects,  utterly,  any  scheme  for  ecclesiastical  union,  which  would 
mean  “  a  formal  coalition  of  those  vast  systems  which  have  little 
’  of  Christianity  besides  the  name  ” — ^yet  he  does  hold  that  Baptists 
should  fraternise  with  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all  sects  to  work 
harmoniously  with  them  in  whatsoever  tended  to  benefit  the  nation, 
and  even  to  unite  with  pious  members  of  the  established  Church, 
in  spite  of  their  adherence  to  a  system  which  had  grievously 
wronged  the  Baptists  in  past  centuries,  if  such  union  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  to  the  Kingdom  of 
'  Christ. 

Thomas  Thomas  believed  fervently  that  each  Christian  should 
exercise  fully  his  political  rights,  so  long  as  he  is  careful  to  act  the 
citizen  “  as  it  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ,”  yet  he  is  passionate 
in  condemning  any  relationship  between  the  State  and  the  Church. 
“  I  have  yet  to  learn,”  he  writes  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  “  what 
good  reasons  can  be  alleged  why  the  ministers  of  Christ,  abstaining 
from  party  and  factious  proceedings,  should  not  interfere  with 
politics,  so  far  as  they  are  the  science  of  national  morals — of  those 
just  social  principles  on  which  public  institutions  ought  to  be  based; 
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as  why,  while  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  opponents  of  the 
interests  of  the  poor,  are  politically  religious,  the  friends  of  free¬ 
dom  and  popular  rights  should  not  be  religiously  political?  ”  Two 
great  movement  of  the  period  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  defining 
his  political  views.  The  Chartist  riot  in  Newport  occasioned  his 
tract,  The  Civil  Duties  of  Christians  (1834),  and  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  caused  him  to  publish  A  Proper  , 
Consideration  of  the  Cause  of  the  Poor  (1841).  In  the  former  he 
answers  the  charge  that  it  was  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  held  by  the  Nonconformists  of  the  Monmouthshire  valleys 
that  inspired  the  Chartist  attack.  He  claims  that  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  rioters  were  Dissenters  who,  with  their  love  of 
liberty,  joined  a  firm  allegiance  to  the  throne,  together  with  an 
ardent,  though  enlightened,  attachment  to  the  civil  constitution  ) 
of  the  country.  The  New  Testament,  he  believes,  commands  a 
general  obedience  to  all  civil  laws,  under  every  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  though  this  obedience  was  always  subject  to  two  limitations; 
the  first  being  the  political  constitution  and  civil  laws  of  the  land, 
for  each  man  has  die  right  to  disobey  the  illegal  commands  of  his 
governor,  magistrates  being  created  by  law,  which  defines  their 
every  function.  The  second  limitation  is  that  the  magistrate  has  , 
no  right  to  command  anything  morally  wrong.  “  It  cannot  be  a 
man’s  duty  to  do  what  he  believes,  in  his  conscience,  to  be  a  sin 
against  God,  whose  authority  is  paramount  to  every  other;  nor  to 
sanction  by  his  active  obedience,  the  impious  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates,  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  King.” 
Yet  Christians  must  never  use  physical  violence  if  unjustly  treated 
by  the  secular  powers,  and  must  use  legitimate  methods  of  ob¬ 
taining  their  ends,  petitioning  the  legislature,  enlisting  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  and,  in  tlie  last  resort,  by  “  passive  obedience,”  by  i 
which  he  means  “  submission  to  the  penalty  of  law,  when  all  means 
of  redress  have  been  used  in  vain.”  Dr.  Thomas  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  this  last  method  in  1845  when,  together  with 
Edwards,  Trosnant,  Price,  Abersychan  and  others,  he  refused  to 
pay  the  Church  Rate,  and  certain  of  their  effects  (from  Thomas 
Thomas  a  table)  were  seized  and  sold  by  an  auctioneer  who, 
according  to  Dr.  Edward  Roberts  of  Pontypridd,  was  brought  from  » 
Usk,  as  no  one  in  Pontypool  would  conduct  the  sale.  The  contro¬ 
versy  provoked,  especially  in  the  local  press,  proved  the  death  blow 
to  this  demand  in  the  town.  In  common  with  the  radicals  of  the 
time,  Thomas  Thomas  had  great  faith  in  what  could  be  achieved 
by  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  pamphlet  on  the  Corn  Laws 
in  1841  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  distressing  condition  of  the 
poor  during  those  hungry  years  and  admits,  being  one  of  the  , 
pioneers  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Movement  among  the  Baptists  of 
Wales,  that  this  is  often  due  to  the  idleness,  intemperance  and 
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dissipation  of  the  people  themselves,  but  attributes  this  distress  also 
to  the  truck  system,  with  its  effect  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  and  particularly  to  the  defective  representation  of  the  people. 
He  believed  that  it  was  the  want  of  fair  and  impartial  representa¬ 
tion  that  created  “class  legislation,”  and  thereby  the  interest  of 
the  many  was  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Of  this  kind 
of  legislation,  he  regarded  the  Corn  Laws  as  the  most  typical  and 
grievous  example.  “  General  Suffrage,”  he  writes,  “  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  prevented  the  existence  of  most  of  the  unjust  laws, 
which  now  press  with  fearful  effect  on  the  energies  and  comfort 
of  the  poor.”  He  later  added  his  support  to  the  movement  for  the 
extension  of  the  vote  to  women  and  when,  in  1872,  the  National 
Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage  held  meetings  in  Pontypool,  he  was 
asked  to  preside  at  them.  To  obtain  liberty  and  to  guarantee  its 
preservation,  he  believed  in  the  use  of  political  power  by  Dissenters 
and  saw  the  movement  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  church,  not 
only  as  the  expression  of  a  religious  ideal,  but  also  as  a  political 
necessity.  In  a  tract  entitled  The  Importance  of  Developing  the 
Power  of  Welsh  Nonconformity  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from 
State  Patronage  and  Control  (1862),  he  writes,  “Christianity  in¬ 
spires  the  love  of  liberty  ,and  teaches  all  men  how  to  use  and 
enjoy  it.  It  sets  up  the  golden  rule,  ‘  as  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,’  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
monopoly  and  wrong  in  Church  and  State,  and  all  its  precepts  are 
favourable  to  the  largest  extension  of  popular  freedom.”  Non¬ 
conformist  power  was,  for  him,  the  prerequisite  of  civil  liberty. 

At  the  close  of  1873  Thomas  Thomas  retired  from  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Crane  Street,  when  the  church  presented  him  with  a  purse 
of  100  guineas  and  an  inscribed  copy  of  the  Hexapla,  while  his 
wife  received  a  clock;  in  September,  1876  he  resigned  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  College.  To  mark  his  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Denomination  a  national  testimonial  was  raised  and,  at  Tabernacle, 
Cardiff,  on  September  20th,  1876,  a  meeting,  presided  over  by 
his  great  friend  Sir  Robert  Lush,  paid  tribute  to  all  his  many 
achievements  and  he  was  presented  with  an  illuminated  address, 
which  is  now  at  the  Cardiff  Baptist  College,  and  a  purse  con¬ 
taining  2,000  guineas.  He  now  left  Pontypool  and  came  to  Cardiff, 
where  on  February  22nd,  1880  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding. 
During  his  years  of  retirement  his  special  interest  was  that  of  his 
early  years,  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  His  last  published 
articles  appeared  in  the  Seren  Corner  for  July  and  October,  1881 
and  January,  1882  and  bore  the  title,  “  Notes  on  Difficult  Texts  ” 
(Nodiadau  ar  Destynau  Anhawdd).  During  this  same  period  he 
preached  almost  every  Sunday,  often  in  the  churches  where  he 
had  first  exercised  his  gifts.  Dr.  Edward  Roberts  relates  that  when 
inviting  Dr.  Thomas  to  officiate  at  Pontypridd,  he  had  apologised 
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that  the  Sunday  would  not  be  one  of  special  services,  to  which 
the  Doctor  replied,  “  Friends  need  not  scruple  to  ask  me  to  supply 
for  them.  I  have  become  a  very  ordinary  village  preacher,  as  I 
was  in  early  life.”  A  few  weeks  after  his  death  a  memorial  pam¬ 
phlet  was  published,  which  gives,  in  addition  to  the  texts  of  the 
addresses  at  his  funeral,  an  account  of  his  last  days.  On  Sunday, 
November  20th,  he  had  taken  part  with  his  successor,  William  * 
Edwards,  in  the  re-opening  services  of  the  chapel  at  Pontrhydyrun, 
when  he  said  that  this  would  probably  be  his  last  visit  to  a  church, 
in  which  he  had  first  preached  some  57  years  earlier.  On  the 
following  Sunday  he  preached  at  Llantwit  Major,  in  his  own 
beloved  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  and  on  Tuesday,  November  29th, 
Attended  the  committee  of  the  College.  On  Sunday,  December 
4th,  he  preached  at  Pontypridd  in  Welsh.  The  following  Tuesday,  i 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  minister  of  Tabernacle,  Cardiff, 
called  upon  him  and  found  him  engaged  in  comparing  the  Revised 
version  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  Authorised  and  the  Greek  text, 
when  he  expressed  himself  to  be  in  general  agreement  with  the 
revision,  though  he  felt  that  insufficient  notice  had  been  taken 
of  the  work  of  certain  American  translators.  That  night  before 
retiring  to  bed  he  wrote  a  note  on  the  translation  of  the  word, 
Didaskalos.  That  night  he  died  in  his  sleep. 

When  Thomas  Thomas  retired  from  the  College  at  Pontypool, 
that  institution  was  one  of  the  largest  centres  of  ministerial  training 
among  Baptists;  it  was  also  a  centre  of  social  and  spiritual  influence 
that  helped  to  make  the  Baptists  of  Monmouthshire  not  only 
strong,  numerically,  but  influential  in  every  aspect  of  the  life  of 
the  Principality.  Dr.  William  Edwards  exploited  to  the  full  the 
work  of  his  predecessor,  and  these  two  men,  more  perhaps  than 
any  others,  have  moulded  the  denominational  life  that  the  Baptists 
of  South  Wales  enjoy  today. 


D.  Mervyn  Himbury 


The  Theology  of  Evangelism 

May  I  make  clear  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Moderator*  what  I  consider 
I  am  expected  to  do  in  this  paper.  I  am  not  here,  with  you,  to 
give  an  appraisal  of  the  precise  theological  standpoint  of  this  evan¬ 
gelist  or  that.  I  am  not  asked  to  discuss  the  theology  of  evangelists. 

I  am  here  to  speak  on  “  The  Theology  of  Evangelism.”  Obviously 
the  two  are  closely  connected,  but  they  are  not  the  same.  My  task 
is  not  to  say  in  what  precise  terms  the  message  shall  be  presented. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  His  ways  with  men 
which  accounts  for  there  being  a  message  at  all.  That,  I  take  it,  is 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  constitutes  the  title  of  this 
paper. 

In  case  I  am  not  making  this  point  sufficiently  convincing, 
perhaps  you  will  bear  a  quotation  from  P.  T.  Forsyth.  He  is  speak- 
I  ing  of  missions.  He  has  in  mind,  primarily,  overseas  missions.  And 
he  has  this  to  say  : 

“  Truths  like  grace,  atonement,  judgment,  and  redemption,  may  be 
strange  or  remote  to  the  individual;  because  faith  often  lives  with  the 
momentum  of  past  generations  of  faith  upon  it.  But  for  the  Church 
these  truths  are  necessary,  for  its  ministers  central,  and  for  its  missions 
vital.  They  may  not  be  the  missionary’s  stock-in-trade  which  he  sets 
out  as  soon  as  he  lands,  but  they  are  always  his  capital  and  inspiration.” 

Note  the  distinction  between  the  stock-in-trade  which  he  sets 
,  out  and  the  capital  and  inspiration.  The  stock-in-trade,  that  is,  the 
exact  form  of  doctrine  and  its  presentation  may  vary  from  one 
evangelist  to  another  (within  certain  limits,  of  course),  but  there  is  a 
common  capital,  a  doctrine  of  God  which  the  Church  as  a  whole 
possesses,  without  which  there  is  no  evangelism  worthy  of  the  name. 
It  is  with  this  that  we  are  primarily  concerned  at  the  moment.  What 
is  the  theology  that  sends  us  out  as  men  who  can  do  no  other? 

Very  much  to  the  point  would  be  to  ask  what  sent  the  early 
disciples  out.  In  seeking  the  answer  to  this  question  we  come  upon 
a  quality  in  these  early  preachers  which  made  their  contemporaries 
detest  them.  I  refer  to  a  certain  exclusiveness  amounting  almost  to 
intolerance;  an  exclusiveness  or  intolerance  which  points  unmis¬ 
takably  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  these  preachers  that  what  they 
brought  was  sui  generis. 

This  must  be  made  clear.  It  was  not  the  newness  of  Christianity 
‘  which  constituted  its  offence.  On  the  contrary,  newness  was  a  com- 

*  A  paper  read  to  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  in  London. 
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niendation  rather  than  otherwise.  There  were  lots  of  new  religions 
in  the  air  at  the  time,  and  very  popular  religions  they  were.  They 
were  welcomed;  Christianity  was,  on  the  whole,  rejected.  Why? 
For,  after  all,  in  many  respects  Christianity  and  these  mystery 
religions  were  very  similar;  so  similar  that,  as  is  well  known,  some 
scholars  have  sought  to  prove  that  Paul  borrowed  his  terms  from 
these  religions.  They  had,  for  instance,  an  initiatory  rite  correspond-  , 
ing  to  our  baptism  and  a  sacramental  feast  corresponding  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  They  preached  deliverance  from  sin  and  access  to 
heaven.  Why,  then,  were  the  mystery  religions  popular  while  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  despised  ? 

The  reason  is  simple  and  clear.  Every  Roman  citizen  had  a 
-religious  duty  to  the  state;  he  must  offer  a  grain  of  incense  to  the 
genius  of  Rome  and  Caesar.  In  this  the  mystery  religions  found  no  , 
difficulty  at  all.  So  long  as  their  devotees  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  mystery  religions,  there  was  no  objection  to  their  sacrificing  to 
Caesar.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  their  growth  these  religions  had 
absorbed  elements  from  other  religions  around  and  by  this  time 
.some  of  them  were  three  or  four  religions  rolled  into  one.  No  diffi¬ 
culty  was  felt  about  pooling  gods.  So  the  moderate  demands  of 
Rome  could  be  met  quite  easily.  Salvation  was  to  be  sought  in  many  ^ 
places  and  compromise  and  accommodation  were  even  encouraged. 

In  the  midst  of  this  broadminded,  tolerant  conglomeration  there 
arose  men,  pale  and  confident,  to  tell  the  world  that  they  could  not 
compromise,  that  they  could  recognise  no  other  name,  since  they  t 
proclaimed  the  one  name  whereby  men  must  be  saved.  Do  we 
wonder  that  they  were  detested?  There  was  about  them  an  air  of 
dogmatism  quite  objectionable  to  the  world  of  their  day.  If  only 
they  had  brought  just  another  teacher,  just  another  religion.  .  .  . 
But  no;  they  came  declaring  that  they  had  the  one  and  only  faith;  , 
that  there  was  no  salvation  in  any  other.  And  the  world  hated  them. 

None  Other  Name 

Now,  we  have  to  look  at  this  claim  very  seriously,  for  in  it,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  summed  up  the  whole  of  the  theology  of  evangelism. 
We  can  keep  on  going  through  the  actions,  of  course,  even  when 
we  have  ceased  to  accept  this  claim.  But  not  for  long.  The  continu-  i 
ance  of  Christian  evangelism  is  in  the  last  resort  dependent  on  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  other  name;  that  there  is  really  no  other 
salvation. 

But  is  this  belief  justified?  Does  it  not  depend  uf)on  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  “  salvation  ”?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  when  we  say 
that  the  gospel  saves,  modem  man  tends  to  think  the  whole  time 
solely  in  terms  of  a  change  of  character.  Significandy  enough,  one  ^ 
modern  religious  movement  has  dispensed  altogether  with  the  word 
“  salvation  ”  and  has  substituted  for  it  the  word  “  change.”  This 
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substitution  has  the  advantage  of  showing  clearly  what  the  modern 
mind  thinks  the  word  “  saved  ”  ought  to  mean. 

Unobtrusively  but  surely,  a  corresponding  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  own  attitude  as  Christians  to  the  justification  of  evan¬ 
gelism.  It  is  to  be  seen  most  clearly,  perhaps,  in  our  modern  attitude 
to  overseas  missions.  I'ime  was  when  the  appeal  of  “  so  many  dying 
every  hour  without  Christ  and  passing  into  a  lost  eternity  ”  was  used 
effectively.  For  good  or  ill,  that  day  is  gone.  If  the  somewhat 
pretentious  claim  of  the  Christian  Faith  to  absolute  uniqueness 
means  anything  by  now,  we  feel  it  must  consist  in  its  being  the  Faith 
which  produces  tlic  most  startling  change  in  men  and  in  creating 
the  finest  type  of  character.  Thus,  we  are  committed  at  once  to  the 
task  of  producing  positive  evidence  of  the  uniqueness  of  our  Faith 
in  the  type  of  convert  our  stations  can  show. 

Now,  let  it  be  readily  acknowledged  that  in  submitting  to  this 
“  practical  ”  test  we  have  come  through  with  flying  colours.  In  the 
newer  and  more  backward  regions,  there  is  no  question  at  all  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  We  compare  the  Congo 
pagan  with  the  Congo  Christian  and  the  question  “  Does  it  work  ?  ” 
is  already  answered.  Even  when  compared  with  the  older  religions 
of  India  and  China,  Christian  Faith  maintains  its  pre-eminence  in 
the  matter  of  fruit.  The  gloom  of  Buddhism  or  the  joy  of  Christian¬ 
ity;  which  would  we  choose?  The  rigorous  asceticism  of  Hinduism 
or  the  freedom  of  Christ?  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Judged  by 
the  typical  character  it  produces,  the  Christian  Faith  is  on  top. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  are  we  anywhere  near  interpret¬ 
ing  what  these  early  Christian  preachers  meant  when  they  said  that 
there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other?  Does  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Christian  Faith  consist  in  placing  a  good  Christian  and  a  good 
Hindu  side  by  side  and  showing  how  much  higher  and  more  desir¬ 
able  are  the  virtues  possessed  by  one  than  those  possessed  by  the 
other?  Or,  to  bring  the  question  back  to  the  “  home  ”  level,  is  the 
justification  of  evangelism  to  be  sought  in  the  difference  in  moral 
worth  between  the  Christian  and,  say,  the  social  worker  who  owns 
no  religious  allegiance  but  who  derives  his  inspiration  from  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  humanitarian  principles  ?  In  other  words,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  uniqueness  of  our  message,  are  we  bound  for  ever  to  the 
relativity  of  comparing  and  contrasting  human  characters? 

Let  it  be  said  with  emphasis  that  this  bondage  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  evangelists  of  apostolic  days.  When  they  claimed 
that  there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other,  they  did  not  think  slavishly, 
as  we  do,  in  terms  of  changed  characters.  Of  course,  chang^ 
characters  and,  indeed,  healed  bodies  were  testimony  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Gospel,  but  when  they  protested  that  there  is  no  salvation 
apart  from  Christ,  they  were  looking  at  a  great  act  of  God  in  history 
and  not  at  a  number  of  reformed  men.  If  C.  H.  Dodd  has  not  lived 
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in  vain,  we  are  all  convinced  by  now,  I  believe,  that  characteristic 
apostolic  preaching,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  reconstruction,  consisted 
not  in  a  commendation  of  “  Christ’s  way  of  life,”  but  in  the  telling 
of  a  story  about  something  that  happened;  something  which  had 
never  happened  before  and  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could 
never  happen  again ;  the  incredible  story  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory  to  this  earth,  of  His  atoning  death  and  His  victorious  , 
resurrection — the  story  of  what  Christ  had  done  for  men;  not, 
primarily,  a  promise  of  what  He  could  do  in  men — this  is  what  fired 
the  early  preachers.  Of  course,  this  issued  in  tremendous  changes 
of  character  on  the  manward  side.  The  statement  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  is  proof  enough  of  this.  I'he 
point  I  am  making  is  that  it  was  not  the  character-changing, 
Christ’s-way-of-life  aspect  of  the  message  that  was  presented  first.  , 
True  it  is  that  they  were  known  as  people  “  of  that  way,”  but  the 
way  was  the  result  of  the  message  and  not  the  message  itself.  New 
Testament  Christianity  was  never  a  “  way  of  life  ”  in  the  modern 
sense,  but  a  way  of  life  founded  upon  a  doctrine.  And  it  was  the 
doctrine  that  constituted  its  uniqueness.  If  we  assert  that  the  only 
Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  and  by  His  death  and  resurrection 
reconciled  the  world  to  God;  if  this  is  what  is  meant  on  the  God- 
ward  side  by  salvation,  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be 
no  other  name  whereby  men  must  be  saved.  We  need  no  longer  to 
compare  this  character  with  that  in  order  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  uniqueness.  We  need  only  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  . 
that  unprecedented  and  unrepeatable  act  of  God  and  we  are  de¬ 
livered  from  all  doubts  about  our  right  to  evangelise.  In  the  last 
resort,  the  apology  for  Christian  evangelism  is  theological  and  not 
psychological  or  sociological. 

Theology  of  the  Cross 

It  will  be  seen,  I  hope,  that  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
theology  of  baptism  is  essentially  the  theology  of  the  Cross.  You 
may  think  I  have  taken  an  unconscionably  long  time  to  say  it.  Of 
that  I  am  painfully  aware.  But  all  this,  let  me  hasten  to  confess,  has 
been  quite  deliberate.  If  I  need  to  defend  my  policy,  I  would  do  so 
by  reminding  you  that  G.  K.  Chesterton  once  wrote  that  there  are  < 
two  ways  of  getting  home;  and  one  of  them  is  to  stay  there.  The 
other  is  to  walk  round  the  whole  world  till  we  come  back  to  the 
same  place.  I  have  gone  the  long  way  round  in  order  to  remind  us 
where  we  have  been  in  danger  of  wandering.  We  have  been  in  all 
kinds  of  places  before  finally  reaching  once  again  that  spot  from 
which  we  see  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  preacher  said 
absolutely  nothing  about  what  Christ  meant  to  him;  nothing  about  t 
what  fine  fellows  God  could  make  of  those  undesirable  murderers  in 
Peter’s  congregation;  nothing  even  about  the  social  implications  of 
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tile  Gospel  (which  was  very  naughty  of  him  in  view  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  before  us)*;  nothing  alxiut  the  pattern  of  life  set  before 
men  by  this  remarkable  Galilean  peasant.  What  Peter  did  was  to 
point  to  the  passion,  deatli,  resurrection  and  a.scension  of  Jesus  as 
something  which  God  had  ordained  as  the  means  of  tlie  world’s 
salvation.  What  men  have  to  do  is  to  repent  and  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstcxid.  I  am  not  for  one  moment 
suggesting  that  there  is  no  place  in  Christian  preaching  for  personal 
testimony  to  the  grace  of  Christ  in  the  heart.  Certainly  I  would  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  the  social  implications  of  the  Gospel  are 
unimportant.  In  our  modern  world  they  are  becoming  of  ever- 
increasing  moment.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  was  at  the  act  of 
God  for  man’s  redemption  that  these  preachers  looked.  All  else  was 
derivative.  It  is  true  that  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  fell  on  every  path 
they  trod.  When  it  came  to  deciding  what  it  was  right  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  do  or  not  to  do,  the  Cross  was  the  deciding  factor  :  no 
Christian  must  cau.se  a  brother  to  stumble  “  for  whom  Christ  died.” 
The  question  of  living  as  one  pleased  was  finally  settled  by  pointing 
out  that  we  are  not  our  own,  we  are  “  bought  with  a  price.”  Even 
the  character  of  the  marriage  relationship  was  determined  in  the 
light  of  the  Cross  :  hu.sbands  are  to  love  their  wives  “  even  as  Christ 
loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it.”  There  is  no  end  to  the 
implications  of  the  word  of  the  Cross.  But  this  is  so  because  the 
Cross  is  a  great  act  of  God.  Its  shadow  is  ubiquitous  ljecau.se  the 
Cross  fills  the  sky.  It  is  regulative  of  our  thinking  because  it  is  the 
all-in-all  of  our  redemption.  The  charter  of  evangelism  is  not  an 
appendix  to  Matthew’s  gospel.  It  is  in  the  Cross. 

How  this  word  of  the  Cross  is  to  be  presented,  what  exact  inter¬ 
pretation  is  to  be  placed  on  this  divine  act,  it  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  discuss.  This,  however,  may  he  said  in  passing;  the 
important  thing  in  the  actual  presentation  of  the  mes.sage  is  that  it  is 
Christ,  crucified  and  risen,  that  is  preached.  It  is  Christ  who  saves 
and  not  a  particular  theory  of  the  atonement.  And  Christ  can  make 
His  way  through  the  crudest  Alexandrian  statement  of  the  ransom- 
theory.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound ;  not  even  by  our  erroneous 
theology.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  had  to  wait  for  a  theologically  unim¬ 
peachable  presentation  of  the  word  of  the  Cross,  the  work  of  the 
Kingdom  would  be  put  off  sine  die.  But  no;  it  does  not  happen  this 
way.  It  is  Jesus  who  saves  and  not  your  theory  or  mine  of  the  Cross. 

But  having  said  this  for  our  comfort,  we  need  to  go  on  to  say 
something  for  our  challenge.  We  owe  it  to  Christ  who  is  the  truth 
and  to  His  Spirit  who  was  sent  into  the  world  to  lead  us  into  all 
truth,  to  make  quite  sure  that  we  present  the  truth  of  the  Atonement 

*  The  topic  given  to  the  second  speaker  was  “  Evangelism  and  Social 
Service.” 
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“  according  to  the  Scriptures  ”  and  not,  as  Dr.  Whale  has  put  it, 

“  according  to  later  forensic  or  philosophical  ideas  which  use  the 
language  of  scripture  only  to  misuse  it.”  The  new  light  shed  on  the 
meaning  of  Biblical  terms,  which  often  demands  the  modification 
of  traditional  statements  of  the  Atonement,  is  not  always  fully  taken 
into  account.  The  result  is  that  we  still  hear  presentations  of  the 
story  of  redemption  which  imply  a  penal  substitution  theory  in  its  , 
crudest  form.  The  stores  of  knowledge  concerning  the  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  psychology  of  the  Semitic  people 
are  completely  ignored.  Where  this  is  due  to  ignorance,  it  is  some¬ 
times  pardonable,  if  regrettable ;  where  it  is  due  to  laziness  it  is  most 
reprehensible ;  where  it  is  due  to  a  defiant  obscurantism  it  is  extrem¬ 
ely  harmful.  For  us,  as  for  Luther,  theology  is  essentially  theologia 
crticis.  But  we  are  not  always  willing  to  look  at  it  in  all  the  light  of 
sacred  story  which  gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 

Church  and  Spirit 

The  theology  of  evangelism  is  also  a  theology  of  the  Church. 
Because  it  is  theologia  crucis  it  is  theologia  ecclesiae.  And  I  am  not 
thinking  here  in  terms  of  an  efficient  “  follow-up  ”  of  an  evangelistic 
campaign.  When  I  claim  that  the  theology  of  evangelism  is  a  • 
theology  of  the  Church,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  evangelist  should 
say  to  his  converts,  “  Now,  you  go  to  church.”  I  am  thinking  of 
something  much  more  radical.  We  need  to  see  that  in  a  very  real 
and  profound  sense  this  great  act  of  God  to  which  we  point  was 
designed  to  create  the  Church.  We  are  beginning  to  see  something 
of  what  Paul  meant  when  he  said  that  “  Christ  loved  the  church 
and  gave  himself  for  it.”  The  “  final  cause  ”  (I  use  the  term  in  the 
Aristotelian  sense)  of  Calvary  and  the  empty  grave  and  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  thereof  is  the  creation  of  a  redeemed  society,  a  new  Israel.  ' 

My  contention  now  is  that  this  truth  is  not  something  that 
follows  evangelism.  It  has  somehow  to  be  integrated  into  the  evan¬ 
gelism  itself.  Otherwise  the  evangelised  will  inevitably  regard  the 
Church  as  an  “  extra  ”  in  the  Christian  life,  desirable,  no  doubt,  but 
optional.  If  I  may  put  this  point  in  terms  usually  employed  in  a 
rather  different  context,  it  is  part  of  our  evangelism  to  show  that  the 
church  is  of  the  esse  of  the  Christian  life  and  not  merely  the  bene  i 
esse.  If  this  is  not  done  there  is  bound  to  be  untold  waste.  The  free¬ 
lance  Christian  is  a  short-lived  one.  The  comparison  often  made  of 
the  work  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley  illustrates  this  point.  Of  the  two 
it  is  agreed  that  Whitfield  was  far  and  away  the  more  gifted 
preacher  and  made  the  more  powerful  immediate  impression.  But 
it  was  Wesley’s  work  that  lasted.  And  this  because  he  preached 
with  a  view  to  gathering  jjeople  into  churches.  The  theology  of  i 
evangelism  is  a  theologia  ecclesiae.  That  is  why  the  best  field  of 
evangelism  is  within  our  churches  if  only  our  members  will  build  up 
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a  constituency  of  friends  and  neighbours  whom  they  bring  along  to 
church  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached  in  the  obvious  context  of  the 
fellowship.  Some  of  us  find  that  our  people  are  increasingly  doing 
this  and  those  who  are  won  for  Christ  thus  are  somehow  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  from  those  who  are  won  in  a  setting  where  the  fellowship 
of  the  church  is  something  to  be  added  later.  This  should  give  us 
pause. 

The  theology  of  evangelism  is  also,  of  course,  theologia  Spiritiis 
sancti.  We  argue  and  plead.  It  is  He  who  convicts.  We  seek  to 
expound  the  truth;  He  leads  men  into  it,  and  always  by  the  hand. 
We  strive  with  men  at  appointed  times;  His  activity  is  a  continuous 
present.  He  is  the  atmosphere  into  which  we  bring  our  message. 
Which  is  our  only  hope.  As  Karl  Barth  has  put  it :  “  Man  needs  to 
be  made  open  and  free  for  God’s  revelation  and  reconciliation.  He 
is  not  already  that  in  himself.  The  Holy  Ghost  by  effecting  revela¬ 
tion  and  reconciliation  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  cherish  the 
thought  that  we  are  open  for  God,  that  we  could  prepare  and  get 
ourselves  ready  for  this  event.”  But  He  can. 

Indeed,  it  is  He  who  continues  the  ministry  of  Christ.  All  those 
touching  stories  about  Christ  telling  the  archangel  that  He  had  left 
the  work  in  the  hands  of  a  few  publicans  and  fishermen  who  loved 
Him  can  be  so  misleading.  It  is  the  other  Paraclete  who  talks  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  makes  them  known  to  us.  I  said  that  the 
theology  of  evangelism  is  a  theologia  Spiritus  sancti.  It  might  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  telescope  the  phrase  and  say,  “  Evangelism  is 
Holy  Spirit.” 

Theologia  crucis,  theologia  ecclesiae,  theologia  Spiritus  sancti. 
This,  let  me  remind  you  again  in  closing,  is  not  necessarily  the 
evangelist’s  stock-in-trade;  it  is  the  capital  of  evangelism.  I  have 
not  felt  called  upon  to  deal  out  the  currency;  I  have  tried,  all  too 
inadequately,  to  open  the  safe  door  and  show  you  the  bullion. 

J.  Ithel  Jones 


Innocency  Vindicated;  or,  Reproach 

Wip’d  Off 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Baptists  were  often  accused 
of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  in  order  to  secure 
toleration.  It  was  said  that  their  leaders  had  exalted  James  II’s 
dispensing  power  in  language  as  adulatory  as  any  used  by  the  High 
Church  party,  and  that  some  of  them  had  accepted  royal  nomina¬ 
tion  to  municipal  office  in  defiance  of  statute  in  order  to  despoil  the 
Anglicans.  The  General  Baptists,  most  of  whom  lived  quietly  in 
remote  villages  and  farmhouses,  and  abstained  from  civil  conten¬ 
tions,  were  scarcely  concerned  in  this  controversy;  but  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  Particular  Baptists  in  1689  deemed  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  these  charges  in  a  declaration  entitled  Inno¬ 
cency  Vindicated;  or.  Reproach  wip’d  off,  a  single  folio  sheet 
printed  by  J.  Darby,  of  which  the  only  accessible  copy  appears  to  be 
that  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  defence  was  also  incorporated 
in  the  Narrative  of  the  Assembly,  subsequently  published;  it  was 
reproduced  almost  in  extenso  by  Crosby,^  and  extracts  were  given 
by  Ivimey*  and  Goadby.®  It  appears  advisable,  however,  to  reprint 
the  original  text,  to  list  and  identify  the  signatories,  and  to  consider 
to  what  extent  they  represented  the  denomination,  and  whether 
their  view  of  the  events  of  1686-8  can  be  accepted. 

Innocency  Vindicated;  or.  Reproach  wip'd  off 
The  Assembly  of  Elders,  Messengers,  and  Ministring-Brethren, 
sent  by,  and  concerned  for,  more  than  one  hundred  Baptized  Con¬ 
gregations  of  the  same  Faith  with  themselves  from  many  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,  met  together  in  London,  (from  Sept.  3  to  12, 
1689)  to  consider  of  several  things  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the 
same  Churches.  And  having  that  Opportunity,  judged  it  their  Duty 
to  clear  themselves  from  those  Reproaches  cast  on  them,  occasioned 
by  the  weakness  of  some  few  of  their  Perswasion,  who  in  the  late 
King^’s  Reign,  were  imployed  as  Regulators  of  Corporations,  etc.,  for 
the  Support  of  his  Dispensing  Power. 

There  having  been  many  Reflections  cast  on  us,  under  the  name 
of  Anabaptists,  as  such,  as  having  in  the  late  Times,  for  our  Liberties- 
sake,  complied  with  the  Popish  Party,  to  the  hazard  of  the  Protestant 
Religion,  and  the  Civil  Liberties  of  the  Nation :  We  being  met  to¬ 
gether,  some  from  most  parts  of  this  Kingdom,  judg  it  our  Duty  to 
clear  ourselves  from  the  said  Reflections  cast  upon  us.  And  we  do 
first  declare.  That  to  the  utmost  of  our  Knowledg,  there  was  not  one 
Congregation  that  had  a  Hand,  or  gave  Consent  to  any  thing  of  that 

^History  of  the  English  Baptists  (1740),  iii.  255-8. 

^History  of  the  English  Baptists  (1811),  i.  501. 

®  Bye-paths  in  Baptist  History  (1871),  p.  206. 
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Nature,  nor  did  ever  countenance  any  of  their  Members  to  own  an 
Absolute  Power  in  the  late  King,  to  dispense  with  the  Penal  Laws 
and  Tests;  being  well  satisfied,  that  the  doing  thereof  by  his  sole 
Prerogative,  would  lay  the  Foundation  of  Destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Religion,  and  Slavery  to  this  Kingdom. 

But  yet  we  must  confess,  that  some  lewd  Persons  (from  their  own 
Sentiments)  which  were  of  our  Societies,  used  their  Endeavours  for 
[page  2]  the  tailing  off  the  Penal  Laws  and  Tests;  and  were  employed 
by  the  late  King  James  to  go  into  divers  Countries,  and  to  several 
Corporations,  to  improve  their  Interest  therein;  but  met  with  little 
or  no  Encouragement  by  any  of  our  Members :  though,  considering 
the  Tempations  some  were  under  (their  Lives  being  in  their  Enemies 
Hands;  the  great  Sufferings,  by  Imprisonments,  Excommunications, 
etc.  that  did  attend  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  as  also  by  the 
frequent  Molestations  of  Informers  against  our  Meetings,  by  means 
whereof  many  Families  were  ruined  in  their  Estates,  as  also  deprived 
of  all  our  Liberties,  and  denied  the  common  Justice  of  the  Nation, 
by  the  Oaths  and  Perjury  of  the  vilest  of  Mankind)  might  be  some 
Abatement  to  the  .severe  Censures  that  have  attended  us,  though  if 
some  amongst  us,  in  hopes  of  a  Deliverance  from  the  heavy  Bondage 
they  then  lay  under,  might  miscarry,  by  falling  in  with  the  late  King’s 
Design.  It  being  also  well  known  that  some  Congregations  have  not 
only  reproved  those  among  them  that  were  so  employed,  but  in  a 
Regular  way  have  further  proceeded  against  them.  From  whence  it 
seems  unreasonable,  that  for  the  Miscarriage  of  a  few  Persons,  the 
whole  Party  should  be  laid  under  Reproach  and  Infamy.  It  l^ing 
our  professed  Judgment,  and  we  on  all  Occasions  shall  manifest  the 
same,  to  venture  our  All  for  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  Liberties  of 
our  Native  Country. 

And  we  do  with  great  Thankfulness  to  God  acknowledg  his 
special  Goodness  to  these  Nations,  in  raising  up  our  present  King 
William,  to  be  a  blessed  Instrument,  in  his  Hand,  to  deliver  us  from 
Popery  and  Arbitrary  Power;  and  shall  always  (as  in  Duty  bound) 
pray  that  the  Lord  may  continue  Him  and  his  Royal  Consort  long 
to  be  a  Blessing  to  these  Kingdoms;  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  the 
utmost  of  our  Ability,  in  our  Places,  to  joyn  our  Hearts  and  Hands 
with  the  rest  of  our  Protestant  Brethren,  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Protestant  Religion,  and  the  Liberties  of  the  Nation. 

William  Kiflin  (1616-1701;  City  merchant;  pastor,  Devonshire 
Square) 

Hanserd  Knowllys  (1598-1691;  ex-clergyman;  pastor.  Broken 
Wharf) 

Andrew  Gifford  (1649-1721 ;  Bristol,  ordained  1677) 

Robert  Steed  (co-pastor.  Broken  Wharf) 

Thomas  Vauxe  (1672  Pyrton;  1689  pastor,  Broadmead,  Brutol) 
John  Tomkins  (1632-1708;  bottle-maker;  minister,  Abingdon) 
Toby  Wells  (subscr.  Somerset  Confession,  1656;  pastor.  Bridge- 
water) 

George  Barret  (Fifth  Monarchist;  mealman;  pastor.  Mile  End 
Green) 

Benjamin  Keach  (1640-1701;  Winslow,  G.B. ;  pastor,  Horsley- 
down) 

Samuel  Buttall  (minister,  Plymouth) 

Isaac  Lamb  (p^tor,  Penington  Street) 

Christopher  ^ice  (minuter,  Abergavenny) 

Robert  Keate  (minister.  Wantage) 

Richard  Tidmarsh  (pastor,  Oxford  City) 
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James  Webb  (pastor.  Devizes) 

John  Harris  (pastor,  Joiners’  Hall) 

Thomas  Winnel  (1658-1720;  pastor,  Taunton) 

James  Hitt  (1662  Exeter  jail;  1689  preacher,  Dalwood;  1692 
Plymouth) 

Edward  Price  (pastor,  Hereford) 

William  Phips  (pastor,  Exeter) 

William  Facey  (pastor,  Reading)  i 

John  Ball  (Tiverton) 

William  Hankins  (pastor,  Dymock,  Gloucestershire) 

Paul  Fruin  (pastor,  Warwick) 

The  situation  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  had  never  been  less 
hopeful  than  at  the  end  of  1685.  Monmouth’s  revolt  in  the  West 
had  convinced  even  moderate  men  that  every  Nonconformist  was  a 
potential  rebel.  The  best  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  persecution  , 
is  the  virtual  cessation  of  Puritan  publications.  Hitherto  the  Baptists 
had  found  no  great  difficulty  in  defending  their  principles  in  print. 
During  1684-85  works  by  Bunyan,  Grantham,  Keach,  Delaune,  De 
Veil,  James  Jones  and  the  Stennetts  had  appeared;  even  Hercules 
Collins,  who  was  in  Newgate,  had  published  a  vigorous  quarto  on 
the  deaths  of  his  fellow-prisoners  BampBeld  and  Marsden.  In  the 
following  year  the  only  publication  of  any  kind  by  a  Baptist  seems  , 
to  have  been  Bunyan’s  hannless  Country  rhimes  for  children. 
Meeting-houses  were  closed,^  pastors  imprisoned,  and  congregations 
broken  up.  Dissenters  were  most  readily  harassed  where  they  were 
weak;  in  some  districts  they  were  protected  by  their  numbers  and 
social  standing.  On  4th  July,  1686,  episcopal  injunctions  were 
issued  in  several  dioceses  requiring  parish  officers,  whose  zeal  was 
beginning  to  flag,  to  be  diligent  in  presenting  offenders  against  the 
penal  statutes. 

James  H,  however,  had  already  made  preparations  for  a  change  i 
of  policy,  and  soon  Dissenters  whose  health  and  fortunes  had  been 
half  ruined  by  repeated  imprisonments  and  fines  were  being  assidu¬ 
ously  courted.  Some  Nonconformists  whose  families  had  adhered 
to  the  King  during  the  Civil  War  and  suffered  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth  had  been  protected  by  Charles  II,  and  James  quiedy  ex¬ 
tended  the  procedure.  Henry  Forty,  pastor  of  Abingdon,  and 
several  members  of  his  church,  facing  trial  at  Berkshire  Assizes,  , 
secured  a  patent  in  this  common  form,  were  discharged  on  Saturday, 
10th  July,  and  returned  to  Abingdon  in  time  to  clean  their  meeting¬ 
house  for  the  Sunday  services,  which  were  attended  by  large  and 
orderly  congregations.  It  soon  became  known  that  such  dispensa¬ 
tions  could  be  bought  quite  cheaply;  the  Abingdon  patent  protected 
twenty-five  Baptists  and  their  families,  and  cost  only  £26.  The 

■*  A  common  misapprehension,  shared  by  Macaulay  and  the  Victoria  » 
County  Hutories,  is  that  meeting-houses  for  public  worship  were  not  built 
before  1687.  In  the  penal  times,  it  was  sometimes  less  costly  to  build  than 
to  meet  in  private  houses. 
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ostensible  object  was  still  to  protect  those  who  had  testified  their 
loyalty  and  affection  for  the  royal  cause,  but  the  patent  protecting 
Forty  and  his  flock  was  granted  merely  on  a  certificate  by  two 
justices  (who  knew  nothing  about  them)  that  “  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  ”  those  named  had  demeaned  themselves  peaceably  and 
quietly  towards  the  Government. 

The  documents  which  issued  in  an  increasing  stream  from  the 
Dispensation  Office  were  not  only  pardons  for  past  offences  but 
also  licences  to  break  the  penal  laws  in  future.  To  accept  them  was 
to  admit  the  dispensing  power  in  its  fullest  extent.  The  London 
Baptists  were  sharply  divided  on  this  question.  Nehemiah  Coxe 
and  William  Collins,  pastors  of  the  important  church  in  Petty 
France,  who  had  edited  the  standard  Particular  Baptist  Confession, 
accepted  licences  without  scruple,  recovered  their  premises  and  in 
March,  1687,  presented  a  servile  address  to  the  King.  "  It  is  the 
sense  of  this  invaluable  Favour,  and  benefit  derived  to  Us  from  your 
Royal  Clemency,  that  compels  us  once  more  to  Prostrate  our  selves 
at  Your  Majesties  Feet.”  This  was  not  merely  an  Oriental  figure  of 
speech;  the  sight  of  Dr.  Coxe  kneeling  before  the  King,  while 
Popish  courtiers  tried  to  conceal  their  amusement,  was  often  recalled 
after  the  Revolution  with  some  sharpness.  James  Jones,  another 
London  pastor  whose  congregation  at  his  coffee-house  in  St.  Olave’s 
had  been  broken  up  in  1685,®  adopted  similar  views.  Thomas  Plant, 
pastor  of  the  wealthy  Barbican  church,  and  Benjamin  Dennis  of 
Stratford  went  even  further.  In  The  mischief  of  persecution  exem^ 
plified,  published  with  the  official  imprimatur,  they  declared  that 
James’s  indulgence  would  be  to  his  immortal  honour.  “  We  confess 
we  most  willingly  fall  in  with  His  Majesty’s  gracious  designs,  and 
shall  to  our  utmost  endeavour  carry  them  on.”  There  was  much 
more  concerning  “  the  divine  person  and  councils  of  the  king,  by 
whom  we  sit  under  our  vine  and  fig-tree.” 

William  Kiffin,  pastor  of  the  Devonshire  Square  church  since 
1644  and  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Particular  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion,  was  deeply  disturbed.  He  had  re-opened  his  meeting-house 
on  1st  March,  1687,®  but  had  not  acknowledged  the  dispensing 
power  and  now  urged  his  brethren  not  to  recognise  it  or  to  thank 
the  King  for  its  exercise.  “  But,  for  the  sense  they  had  of  their 
former  sufferings,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  all  things  as  was  prom¬ 
ised,  I  could  not  prevail.”  Kiffin’s  views  were  shared  by  Bunyan, 
Knollys  and  Stennett,  but  many  Baptists  in  London  were  prepared 
to  procure  licences,  and  some  to  co-operate  more  actively  with  the 
Government. 

®  A  branch  at  Watford  survived,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  Beechen 
Grove  church. 

*  Ivimey  (i.  470)  quoting  a  contemporary  manuscript  source,  gives  the 
year  as  1686,  doubtless  forgetting  the  change  of  style. 
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On  4th  Ajiril,  1687,  Jaines  II  published  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  purporting  to  grant,  by  his  sole  prerogative,  complete 
liberty  of  conscience  to  his  subjects,  authorising  adherents  ot  all 
Christian  sects  to  meet  publicly  for  worship,  and  abolishing  all 
religious  tests  for  offices  under  the  Grown.  The  persecution  of  Dis¬ 
senters  had  greatly  slackened;  now  it  ceased  abruptly.  For  example, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  where  tlie  penal  laws  had  hitherto  been  vigor-  • 
ously  enforced  in  most  districts,  the  only  presentments  for  absence 
from  church  heard  at  the  sessions  on  7tli  April  were  from  two 
remote  parishes  whose  constables  were  [lerhaps  not  yet  aware  of  the 
Declaration.'^ 

A  group  of  Prc.sbyterian  and  Independent  ministers,  whose 
•services  tlie  King  had  already  secured,  spared  no  effort,  by  personal 
contact  and  correspondence,  to  induce  Dissenting  congregations  to 
express  their  thanks.  Goxe’s  fulsome  address,  which  had  already 
been  signed  by  some  Baptist  ministers  in  and  about  London,  was 
published  on  14th  April.  After  a  pause  of  some  weeks,  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  quick  succession  addresses  purporting  to  come  from  the 
Baptists  of  Leicestershire  (10th  May)  and  Exeter  (14th),  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  Baptists  of  Gloucestershire  (17th),  the  Baptists  of  6ve 
Midland  counties  (21st),  of  Bristol  (28th),  and  of  Kent  (18th  June).  , 
On  29th  June  came  a  further  loyal  address  signed  by  Baptists  in 
sixteen  counties,  but  the  vagueness  of  the  London  Gazette  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  and  standing  of  the  signatories  suggested  that  many 
were  obscure  individuals,  with  no  authority  to  commit  their 
churches  or  associations.  An  address  from  the  Baptists  of  Oxford, 
Abingdon  and  Wantage  provides  more  dehnite  evidence  that  in 
some  churches  the  royal  clemency  had  produced  the  full  effect 
which  James  desired.  After  the  Revolution  a  pamphleteer®  who 
recalled  these  facts  remarked  :  “  It  was  six  weeks  after  the  Ana-  i 
baptists  e’er  any  other  Sect  advanced,  the  poor  Men  of  the  West 
only  excepted  (who  being  Pardoned  their  Lives,  had  just  cause  to 
be  thankful).”  However,  the  same  pamphlet  admits  that  Presby¬ 
terians,  Independents  and  Quakers  “  came  in  altogether  of  a 
Gluster  ”  as  early  as  30th  April. 

The  Presbyterians  had  good  reason  not  to  commit  themselves 
too  far,  since  they  still  hoped  to  be  comprehended  within  the  Estab-  , 
lished  Ghurch.  Baptists  and  Quakers,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
expect  nothing  from  the  Anglicans  except  bare  toleration,  and 
James  offered  them  more  than  this.  He  was  prepared  to  use  his 
powers  of  regulating  municipal  corporations  in  order  to  replace 
rebellious  Anglican  aldermen  by  Roman  Gatholics  and  compliant 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  Kiffin’s 

Calendar  to  the  Sessions  Records  (1933),  i.  219. 

*  A  Brief  History  of  the  Rise,  Growth,  Reign,  Supports  and  sodain  fatal 
Foyl  of  Popery  (1690),  p.  11. 
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services.  During  the  previous  reign  Kifhn  had  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  Court,  and  had  advanced  large  sums  to  Charles  II. 
Twenty-four  years  earlier  his  intervention  had  saved  the  Twelve  of 
Aylesbury  from  the  gallows,  but  after  the  Western  rebellion  he  had 
failed  to  save  his  own  heirs.  His  two  grandsons  had  been 
hanged,  one  of  them  at  the  King’s  instance  after  Jeffreys  had 
•  granted  a  respite.  No  Baptist  had  greater  influence,  or  more  reason 
to  abhor  the  Government;  if  he  were  secured,  who  would  stand 
aloof?  Macaulay  has  vividly  recounted  the  combination  of  blandish¬ 
ments  and  threats  to  which  Kiffin  finally  yielded.  He  accepted 
office  as  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  resolving  not  to  act  as 
^  a  magistrate  and  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible.  One  consideration 
which  had  some  weight  with  him  was  that  as  Alderman  he  could 
(  do  more  for  some  causes  which  were  near  his  heart,  such  as  the 
welfare  of  orphans.  He  was  appalled  to  find  that  the  King  was 
(,  determined  to  expel  from  the  City  Companies  all  liverymen  who 
might  oppose  the  royal  policy.  Conscience  and  statute  both  de- 
■.  manded  Kiffin’s  resignation;  yet  it  might  be  followed  by  ruinous 
f  confiscations.  He  was  devoudy  thankful  when  the  restoration  of 
\  the  old  charters  released  him  from  an  impossible  position, 
j  I'he  Baptists  of  Abingdon  showed  less  reluctance  when  the 

^  corporation  was  purged  in  November,  1687;  five  of  them  accepted 
!  aldermanic  seats  forthwith.  Throughout  the  country,  Baptists  had 
I  to  settle  this  question  for  themselves.  They  were  too  scattered  and 

^  disorganised  to  act  together  without  a  clear  lead  from  the  London 

churches,  whose  wealth  and  influence  set  them  in  a  class  apart, 
i  The  General  Assembly  was  probably  correct,  however,  in  claiming 
1  that  the  great  majority  of  Baptists  remained  faithful  to  the  rule  of 

I 

{i  The  dispute  concerning  the  dispensing  power  did  not  lead  to 

any  lasting  split  in  the  denomination.  Kiffin  and  Knollys  soon 
rallied  the  churches  in  support  of  the  new  regime.  Goxe  died 
i  shorUy  after  the  Revolution,  but  his  co-pastor,  William  Collins, 
attended  the  Assembly  both  before  and  after  it  adopted  Innocency 
Vindicated,  though  he  could  obviously  not  sign  that  manifesto.® 
Henry  Forty  was  no  doubt  in  the  same  position,  but  John  Tomkins, 

,  one  of  the  intruded  aldermen  of  Abingdon,  signed  for  his  church, 
as  did  ministers  from  Oxford  and  Wantage.  Perhaps  it  was  as  an 
act  of  discipline  that  Tomkins  endorsed  this  condemnation  of  his 
own  conduct.  Numerous  pastors  of  churches  in  the  south-western 
counties,  which  had  suffered  severely  in  1685  and  had  enjoyed 
James’s  belated  clemency,  also  signed.  Benjamin  Dennis  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  present,  but  he  returned  to  the  Assembly  in  1693.  The 

®  He  probably  signed  the  General  Epistle  to  the  Churches,  though  there 
was  another  William  Collins  who  was  pastor  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak  (“  Had- 
field-Braddock  ”)  in  Essex. 
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Barbican  church  held  aloof  and  prospered  greatly,  but  drifted  into 
Arianisin  and  was  ultimately  absorbed  by  Glasshouse  Yard  General 
Baptist  Church,  now  at  Winchinore  Hill. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  twenty-four  signatories  of 
Innocency  Vindicated  with  the  thirty-two  who  issued  the  Assembly’s 
General  Epistle,  as  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  eight  who  signed 
the  latter  but  not  the  former  found  themselves  unable  consistently  i 
to  condemn  the  dispensing  power.  Three  of  them  were  London 
pastors,  William  Collins  of  Petty  France,  Hercules  Collins,  formerly 
of  that  church  but  now  pastor  of  Wapping,  and  Leonard  Harrison 
of  Limehouse.  The  other  five  came  from  Hertfordshire  and  North 
Bucks.  They  were  Samuel  Ewer  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  to  whose  , 

.  church  the  Watford  congregation  attached  to  James  Jones’  church  ' 
had  gravitated ;  Daniel  Finch,  minister  of  Kensworth,  whose  church  , 
included  village  meetings  for  many  miles  round  St.  Albans;  Rich¬ 
ard  Sutton,  pastor  of  Tring;  Robert  Knight,  pastor  of  Stewkley  in 
Buckinghamshire ;  and  John  Carter,  presumably  the  Olney  preachei- 
who  had  signed  the  Orthodox  Confession  in  1679,  though  Olney  is 
not  listed  among  the  churches  represented  at  the  Assembly,  and  ^ 
there  may  be  some  confusion  with  John  Carver  of  Steventon.  The 
churches  at  Kensworth,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Tring  and  Stewkley  ^ 
belonged  to  a  Hertfordshire  Association  which  had  long  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  Petty  France  church  and  with  the  Abingdon 
group.^°  It  may  also  be  significant  that  at  the  general  election  of 
1698  the  church  at  Amersham,  which  though  unassociated  was 
probably  an  offshoot  of  this  Hertfordshire  group,  ordered  its  mem¬ 
bers  not  to  oppose  a  very  conservative  candidate  belonging  to  the  1 
ancient  Lollard  house  of  Cheyne.^^  But  although  not  all  Baptists 
took  a  Whiggish  view  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Revolution,  it  is 
clear  that  none  of  them  remained  Jacobites.  , 

It  must  be  concluded  that  although  James  II  did  not  win  the 
support  of  the  Baptists,  he  had  some  success  in  neutralising  them. 

As  a  body  they  did  little  to  bring  William  of  Orange  in,  though 
nothing  to  keep  him  out.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  after  a 
generation  of  Anglican  persecution,  the  Baptists  resisted  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  give  way  to  revenge,  and  that  almost  all  of  them  ultimately 
came  to  see  that  if  civil  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law  were  sacrificed,  , 
religious  liberty  would  be  held  on  a  base  and  uncertain  tenure.  In 
both  Europe  and  Asia  in  more  recent  times  this  lesson  has  been 
frequently  enforced. 

Arnold  H.  J.  Baines. 

Ivimey,  i.  516;  E.  A.  Payne,  Baptists  of  Berkshire  (1951),  pp.  36, 
53-5.  Representatives  from  the  Hertfordshire  and  Berkshire  churches  met  at 
Wormsley  in  1652,  probably  through  the  efforts  of  Edward  Harrison,  vicar 
of  Kensworth,  later  pastor  of  Petty  France.  After  hb  death  in  1673  Henry 
Forty  maintained  or  revived  the  link. 

Church  Book  of  Amersham,  ed.  W.  T.  Whitley  (1912),  p.  236. 


Sealing  as  a  term  for  Baptism* 

Many  exegetes  see  in  some  of  the  New  Testament  references 
to  "  sealing  ”  an  early  designation  of  Christian  Baptism,  and 
in  older  Nonconformity  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  often  intimated 
by  saying,  “  The  Seals  will  be  administered.”^  Harnack  {History 
of  Dogma,  I,  p.  207)  says  the  word  evinces  “  a  Hellenic  concep¬ 
tion.  Baptism  in  being  called  the  seal,  is  regarded  as  the  guarantee 
of  a  blessing,  not  the  blessing  itself,  at  least  the  relation  to  it 
remains  obscure.  .  .  .  The  expression  probably  arose  from  the 
language  of  the  mysteries.”  The  later  use  of  the  term  in  reference 
to  baptism  is  undoubted,  but  the  alleged  New  Testament  references 
call  for  discussion. 

The  verb  o-<^payi^<u  occurs  twenty-five  times  in  the  New 
Testament,  eighteen  of  these  being  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  noun 
(Tc^payts  sixteen  times,  thirteen  of  them  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Apart  from  a  literal  use  of  the  verb  in  Matthew  {xxvii.  66)  and 
two  occurrences  in  John  (iu.  33;  vi.  27),  the  term  is  confined  to 
Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  Most  of  the  uses  are 
plainly  literal,  but  thirteen  instances  (verb  8,  noun  5)  can  be 
classed  as  figurative.  Of  these  metaphorical  uses  the  following  can 
have  no  reference  to  baptism  : — 

(a)  Verb — John  Hi.  33.  He  that  hath  received  his  witness 
hath  set  his  seal  to  this,  that  God  is  true. 

John  vi.  27.  Him  the  Father  .  .  .  hath  sealed. 

Rom.  XV.  28.  When  I  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit. 

Apoc.  X.  4.  Seal  up  those  things  which  the  seven  thunders 
uttered,  and  write  them  not. 

Apoc.  xxii.  10.  Seal  not  up  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book. 

(b)  Noun — Rom.  iv.  11.  The  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  faith. 

1  Cor.  ix.  2.  The  seal  of  mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord. 
2  Tim.  a.  19.  The  firm  foundation  of  God  standeth,  having 
this  seal. 

Apoc.  vii.  2.  ■  1  saw  another  angel  .  .  .  having  the  seal  of  the 
living  God. 

Apoc.  ix.  4.  Such  men  as  have  not  the  seal  of  God  on  their 
foreheads. 

*  This  is  a  further  selection  from  the  late  Dr.  Evans’  notes  on  baptism. 
(See  Pc,ptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  xv.  p.  19).  Like  the  earlier  article  it  has 
had  some  editorial  revision. 

^  Smyth,  the  “  Se-Baptist,”  calls  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  the 
Seals  of  the  Cx>venant  (Paralles,  p.  419). 
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Massie  {H.D.B.,  IV,  pp.  426f.)  says  the  ideas  included  in  the 
figurative  uses  of  the  term  include  “  ownership,  authentication, 
security  and  destination.”  Sanday  and  Headlam’s  paraphrase  of 
Rom.  iv.  11  runs  thus;  “Circumcision  was  given  to  him  after¬ 
wards,  like  a  seal  affixed  to  a  document,  to  authenticate  a  state  of 
things  already  existing.”  A.  G.  Hebert  (s.  v.  in  A  Theological 
Word  Book  of  the  Bible,  S.C.M.  Press)  groups  the  metaphorical 
uses  of  the  word  under  three  heads  :  (i)  to  secure  by  a  seal ;  (ii) 
to  seal  up  a  book,  because  it  is  finished,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be 
added  :  so  a  vision  or  a  prophecy  may  be  sealed  up ;  (iii)  to  seal 
documents  and  so  confirm  and  attest  them. 

Any  possibility  of  a  reference  to  baptism  in  Apoc.  ix.  4  seems 
to  -be  excluded  (a)  by  the  words  “  on  their  foreheads,”  a  localisa¬ 
tion  of  the  seal  which  seems  incongruous  with  the  thought  of 
baptism,^  and  (b)  the  suggestion  of  Oman  {Book  of  Revelation, 
p.  121  and  cf.  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  pp.  240fif.)  that  the  des¬ 
cription  is  to  be  taken  literally.  Oman  writes,  discussing  Apoc. 
xiii.  16-17  :  “  A  circular  stamp-plate  has  been  preserved  with  ‘  In 
the  35th  year  of  Caesar  ’  engraved  round  it.  .  .  .  As  business  could 
not  be  done  without  sealed  documents,  the  device  seems  to  have 
been  hit  upon  of  making  the  wearing  of  this  stamp  on  the  forehead 
or  the  right  hand  the  licence  to  buy  or  sell.”  This  suggests  a 
comparison  with  “  the  seal  of  God  ”  in  ix.  4.  Oman  sees  in  the 
verse  an  allusion  to  an  attempt  by  the  pagan  priesthood  to  compel 
the  worship  of  the  imperial  image  by  “  an  effective  economic 
pressure.”  (c)  A  third  objection  to  the  application  of  the  words  to 
baptism  is  stated  by  Swete  {Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  p.  97)  “  The 
seal,  being  in  the  hands  of  an  angel,  can  hardly  be  sacramental  ” 
(cf.  Apoc.  vii.  2f.). 

We  are  left  with  three  Pauline  passages  which  may  refer  to 
baptism,  and  the  above  discussion  has  shown  that  Paul  could  use 
the  image  of  “  sealing  ”  with  varying  applications.  The  passages 
are  2  Cw.  i.  22,  Ephes.  i.  13  and  Ephes  iv.  30. 

(o)  2  Cor.  i.  22.  “  God  .  .  .  also  sealed  us,  and  gave  us  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.”  Bernard  {Expositors^  Greek 
Testament,  in  loc.J  says  the  aorists  o-fppayurdfKvtxs  and  Sovs  point  to 
acts  completed  at  a  definite  moment  in  the  past ;  and  this  can  only 
mean  the  moment  of  baptism.”  The  same  view  is  taken  by  Ander¬ 
son  Scott  {Peake’s  Commentary,  p.  850).  If  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
aorist,  however,  we  must  bring  xp‘<ras  also  into  consideration.  It 

2  But  Hebert  regards  this  idea  in  Apoc.  vii,  1-3,  as  one  which  “  falls 
readily  into  a  baptismal  context”.  He  connects  it  with  Apoc.  xiv,  1  and 
says,  “  we  are  reminded  of  the  mark  (tau)  set  on  the  foreheads  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  in  Ejsfk.  ix,  4  .  .  .  Whether  there  existed  already  in  the  baptismal  rites 
of  the  apostolic  age  some  sort  of  anointing  on  the  forehead,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  from  the  N.T.  evidence,  since  the  writers  no¬ 
where  describe  the  rite  which  was  used.”  Editorial  note. 
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,  seems  then  to  be  a  true  exegesis  of  the  passage  which  sees  in  the 

I  three  participles  (anointing,  sealing  and  giving)  one  act  expressed 

by  three  sets  of  imagery,  yet  all  referring  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf. 
Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  N.T.„  pp.  192f.).  Moreover,  the 
I  experience  alluded  to  is  one  not  peculiar  to  the  apostles  but 
F  common  to  the  whole  Christian  community.  Older  commentators 
I  referred  /ii^attov  to  all  Christians,  since  Paul  says  ij/xas  <tvv  ifiiv, 
but  limited  the  following  words  to  Paul  and  his  fellow  ministers, 
since  he  now  only  says  vfia<s.  Moffatt  translates ;  “  It  is  God 
who  confirms  me  along  with  you  in  Christ,  who  consecrated  me, 
who  stamped  me  with  his  seal  and  gave  me  the  Spirit  as  a  pledge 
.  in  my  heart.”  In  the  immediate  context,  however,  it  is  notable 

f  that  when  Paul  uses  the  plural  he  defines  it ;  cf .  verse  19,  “  pro¬ 

claimed  among  you  by  us,  by  myself  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus,” 
and  in  verse  23  he  passes  to  the  singular.  When  reference  is  made 
to  experiences  peculiar  to  himself  in  Gal.  i,  the  singular  personal 
pronoun  is  employed.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  words  in  2  Cor. 
i.  22  can  be  limited  to  the  apostle.  They  may,  however,  be  restric¬ 
ted  to  Paul  and  his  fellow  ministers,  as  named  in  verse  19;  if  so, 

*  any  reference  to  a  baptismal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fails.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  Paul  intended  to  narrow  the  reference  in 

•  verse  21  we  should  have  expected  him  to  make  the  fact  plainer 
than  it  is. 

The  experience  in  question  is  one  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
received,  in  such  fashion  as  to  appoint  and  equip  for  service,  as 
“  anointing  ”  appointed  and  equipped  the  priest  or  the  prophet ;  it 
leaves  manifest  traces,  as  recognisable  as  a  “  seal  ”  :  it  is  an  inward 
|k  (“  in  our  hearts  ”)  pledge.  (Von  Stromberg,  Studien  sur  Theorie 
^  and  Praxis  der  Taufe,  in  der  Christichlichen  Kirche  der  ersten 
I  swei  Jahrhwnderte,  Berlin,  1913,  paraphrases  it  as  “  the  eamest- 
I  money,  the  security  for  our  share  in  redemption.”)  Is  this  definite 
experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  regarded  as  occurring  in  the 
j  moment  of  baptism?  It  is  undubitable  that  the  New  Testament 
I  frequently  associates  baptism  with  an  experience  of  the  Holy 
L  Spirit;  there  are,  however,  occasions  where  the  two  experiences 
^  are  dissociated.  Wheeler  Robinson  {The  Christian  Experience  of 
I  the  Holy  Spirit,  pp.  192ff.)  compares  baptism  with  “  prophetic 
I  symbolism,”  prophetic  action  which  is  “  what  Paul  might  have 
called  an  '  arrabon  an  earnest  of  what  will  be.  .  .  .  The  act  is 
psychologically  more  intense  than  the  accompanying  word,  and 
produces  a  greater  effect  on  those  who  perform  it  and  those  who 
witness  it,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  conception  of  it.  It  ‘  realises  ’ 
the  unseen  in  the  philosophical  as  well  as  in  the  psychological 
^  sense;  it  makes  a  difference  which  might  be  called  in  our  termin¬ 
ology,  ontological.  With  something  of  this  realism  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  the  earliest  believers  (who  were  Semites)  entering  the  waters 
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of  baptism.  .  .  .  They  did  something  that  corresponded  with  the 
spoken  word,  and  helped  to  bring  it  about.”  Robinson  insists  that 
it  “  is  so  much  more  than  mere  ‘  representation.’  There  can  be 
no  question  here  of  a  charge  of  sacramental  ‘  magic,’  for  the 
baptized  person  is  a  conscious  believer,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  rite 
depends  upon  his  conscious  and  believing  participation  in  it.  But 
equally  there  can  be  no  question  of  ‘  mere  symbolism,’  for  the  act 
is  the  partial  and  fragmentary,  but  very  real,  accomplishment  of  a 
divine  work,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Such  an  interpretation  certainly  helps  us  to  realise  how,  to 
such  a  convinced  and  understanding  believer,  the  act  of  baptism 
would  be  the  occasion  of  a  realised  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  does  not,  however,  help  us  to  decide  whether  the  reception  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  implies  baptism.  The  phraseology  of  2  Cor.  i.  21f., 
certainly  seems  to  suggest  an  experience  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  life,  but  Acts  x.  44  and  xix.  1-7  indicate  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  Paul’s  companion  Luke,  the  one  event  could  happen 
independently  of  the  other.  “  The  vital  point  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  lies  in  our  answer  to  the  que.stion,  how  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  given?”  (Hirsch  in  Theologische  Literaturseitung ,  1924, 
Number  17,  quoted  by  Robinson,  op  cit,  p.  198).  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  a  reference  to  baptism  in  this  passage  remains  merely 
conjectural. 

(b)  Ephcs.  i.  13.  In  whom,  having  also  believed,  ye  were 
sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  an  earnest  of  our 
inheritance;  and 

(c)  Ephes.  iv.  30  (Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  in 
whom  ye  were  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption)  may  be  treated 
together,  since  they  involve  similar  imagery.  In  each  case  the  verb 
“  sealed  ”  is  an  aorist.  Rawlinson  {Peake’s  Commentary,  p.  863) 
thinks  the  reference  “  may  possibly  suggest  an  eschatological 
sacrament,”  but  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  there  is  any  allusion  to 
“  confirmation.”  Salmond  {E.G.T.,  in  loc)  approves  of  the  view 
of  Ephes.  i.  13,  which  “  makes  the  defining  participles  dKovo-ajTts 
( with  its  clause)  and  ^rio-Ttvo-ai/res  important  preparations  for  the 
statement  of  privilege  in  the  io^Ppayl^dijTf,  each  contributing 
something  proper  in  its  own  place  to  the  order  of  ideas.”  What¬ 
ever  is  meant  by  “  sealing,”  therefore,  it  is  an  experience  preceded 
by  “  hearing  ”  and  “  believing.”  The  “  sealing  ”  is  effected  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Spirit  of  promise,  i.e.,  the  promised  Holy 
Spirit.  Verses  3-14  are  directed  to  show  that  Gentiles,  “  you  also,” 
share  with  the  Jews  in  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  Faith.  It 
seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  “  promise  of  the  Spirit  ”  refers 
to  the  Old  Testament  promises,  and  these  connect  the  bestowal 
of  the  Spirit  with  moral  and  spiritual  dispositions  rather  than 
with  the  performance  of  any  rite.  This  seems  to  tell  against  the 
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identification  of  “  sealing  ”  with  baptism.  Von  Stromberg  lays 
much  emphasis  upon  the  aorists  employed  in  Ephes.  i.  13  and 
iv.  30;  “  I’aul  refers  the  sealing  with  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  moment.”  Robertson,  however  {Grammar  of  the  Greek  N.T., 
pp.  831ff.)  calls  attention  to  what  he  calls  “  the  constative  (sum¬ 
mary)  use  of  the  aorist  ”  by  which  “  repeated  or  separate  actions 
are  .  .  .  grouped  together,”  e.g.,  John  it.  20;  Matt.  xxii.  28;  2  Oor. 
xi.  25.  “  The  aorist  is  the  truly  narrative  tense,  the  imperfect  the 
truly  descriptive  one;  and  both  may  be  used  of  the  same  trans¬ 
action  ”  (Clyde,  Greek  Syntax,  p.  77,  quoted  by  Robertson,  p. 
840).  These  statements  make  it  perilous  to  insist  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  aorist  tense  means  a  definite  reference  “  to  a  particular 
moment.”  In  any  case,  that  Paul  could  think  of  the  believer’s 
reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  occurring  at  a  definite  point  of 
time  does  not  establish  the  coincidence  of  that  reception  with  the 
moment  of  baptism. 

It  appears  correct  to  say  with  Salmond  {op.  cit.)  that  whilst 
ecclesiastical  Greek  came  to  use  o-<^payis  as  a  term  for  baptism, 
“  there  is  no  instance  of  that  in  the  New  Testament.”  So  also 
Lightfoot  says  {Apostolic  Fathers,  II,  p.  226) :  ”  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  St.  Paul  {trtPpayiadfitvot  2  Cor.  i.  22,  cf.,  Ephes. 
iv.  30)  or  St.  John  {Rev.  ix.  4,’^*'  (r<^payI8o  toO  fleoC  cVi  tu>v  ptnlmutv) 
used  the  image  with  any  direct  reference  to  baptism.” 

P.  W.  Evans. 
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Hugh  Latimer 
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OF  Hugh  Latimer  it  has  been  said  that,  “  No  one  among  the 
Reformers  sowed  the  seeds  of  sound  Protestant  doctrine  so 
widely  and  effectively  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  as 
Latimer.  He,  more  than  any  other  man,  promoted  the  Reformation 
by  preaching.”  The  span  of  Latimer’s  life  falls  in  one  of  the 
expanding  periods  of  history.  Changes  were  taking  place  more 
momentous  than  any  since  the  victory  of  Christianity  and  the  fall  » 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  death  throes  of  Mediaevalism  were  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  new  age. 

The  date  of  Latimer’s  birth  is  uncertain ;  it  may  have  been  the 
year  that  saw  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  1485.  Foxe  records 
that  the  boy  Latimer  had  such  a  “  ready,  prompt,  and  sharp  wit, 
that  his  parents  proposed  to  train  him  up  in  erudition  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  literature.”  To  the  end  of  his  life  Latimer  , 
retained  his  wit  and  cheerfulness;  they  stood  him  and  his  friends  in 
good  stead.  In  a  sermon  before  Edward  VI  he  spoke  of  his  yeoman 
father  who  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  a  year  at  Thur- 
castone,  Leicestershire  :  “  I  remember  that  I  buckled  his  harness 
when  he  went  unto  Blackheath  Field.  He  kept  me  at  school,  or  else 
I  had  not  been  able  to  preach  before  the  King’s  Majesty  now  .  .  . 
he  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and  some  alms  he  gave 
to  the  poor.” 

Latimer’s  Cambridge  years,  1505-1524,  were  a  time  of  excite-  i 
ment  and  unrest.  The  New  Learning  clashed  with  the  old  Scholas¬ 
ticism;  the  newly  discovered  Greek  tongue  unlocked  the  New 
Testament;  families  were  divided  and  friends  estranged;  political 
arid  social  life  were  no  less  disturbed  than  the  religious. 

Latimer  vigorously  defended  the  old  order.  Elected  to  a 
Fellowship  of  Clare  Hall  in  1510,  he  received  his  Divinity  degree  in 
1524  and  in  his  oration  attacked  the  German  Reformer,  Melancthon.  , 
“  At  the  age  of  thirty  I  was  a  most  violent  and  bigoted  Papist.” 
When  the  change  came  he  did  not  hastily  abandon  old  ideas  or 
easily  accept  new  conclusions.  He  faltered;  sometimes  to  the 
distress  of  his  friends.  Carefully  he  studied  the  Scriptures, 
humbly  sought  the  Holy  Spirit’s  guiding,  endeavoured  to  be  intel¬ 
lectually  honest,  and  sat  lightly  to  worldly  weath  and  awards. 

When  Thomas  Bilney  read  in  Erasmus’  Greek  New  Testament :  , 
“  This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,”  he  declared  that  the 
words  had  brought  a  comfort  to  his  soul  that  all  his  prayers,  fastings, 
penances  and  tears  had  failed  to  do.  He  had  been  attracted  to 
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Latimer  and  had  prayed  :  “  Give  me  the  soul  of  that  man,  and  what 
wonders  he  shall  do  in  Thy  most  Holy  Name.”  He  appealed  to 
Latimer  to  hear  his  confession.  “  I  did  so,”  said  Latimer,  “  and  to 
say  truth  I  learned  more  than  before  in  many  years.”  Latimer  now 
began  his  own  quest.  “  From  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the 
Word  of  God,  and  forsook  the  School  doctors  and  such  fooleries.” 
Bilney  and  Latimer  rejoiced  in  their  new  friendship,  studied  the 
Scriptures  together,  visited  the  sick,  the  lepers,  and  those  in  prison. 
Bilney  died  at  the  stake  on  August  19th,  1531. 

Latimer’s  first  move  was  a  change  of  emphasis;  he  ascribed 
less  importance  to  the  traditions  of  men  than  the  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture;  later,  however,  he  denounced  in  scathing  terms  the  evils  and 
abuses  within  the  Church  and  attacked  as  violently  injustice  and 
corruption  wherever  found.  With  Tyndale,  Erasmus,  and  others  he 
pleaded  for  a  Bible  in  English  free  for  all  to  read.  So  had  Wycliffe 
pleaded  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  Latimer  used  plain  words. 
“  He  pitched  into  unpreaching  prelates  who  ‘  are  so  troubled  with 
lordly  living,  rustling  in  their  tents,  dancing  in  their  dominions, 
pampering  their  paunches,  munching  in  their  mangers,  and  loitering 
in  their  lordship,  that  they  cannot  attend  to  preaching.”  The  refusal 
of  the  prelates  to  preach  the  Gospel  was  to  Latimer  a  grievous  sin. 
He  told  of  the  annoyance  of  a  bishop  for  whom  the  church  bell  had 
not  been  rung.  The  clapper  was  broken.  “  But  why  doth  your 
lordship  make  so  much  of  a  bell  that  lacketh  a  clapper?  ”  asked  one 
of  the  crowd,  and  added,  pointing  to  the  pulpit,  “  Here  is  a  bell 
that  hath  lacked  a  clapper  these  twenty  years.” 

So  with  “  Purgatory,”  and  its  exploitation.  “  I  know  the  wasp 
that  stings  them,”  exclaimed  Latimer,  “  if  purgatory  and  pilgrimage 
were  destroyed  they  would  lose  their  profits.  .  .  .  Purgatory  is  a 
pleasant  and  notable  fiction  by  means  of  which  the  Church  had  got 
more  by  dead  men’s  tributes  and  gifts  than  any  emperor  had  by 
taxes  and  tallages  of  them  that  are  alive.”  And  much  more  to  the 
same  effect.  “The  Lord’s  Supper;  tush,  what  new  term  is  this?” 
asked  an  unreforming  bishop.  “  It  is  seldom  read  in  the  Doctors.” 
Replied  Latimer :  “  I  would  rather  follow  Paul  in  using  his  terms 
than  them  (the  bishops)  though  they  had  all  the  Doctors  on  their 
side.” 

The  cult  of  relics  (often  no  more  than  the  bones  of  pigs  and 
goats),  the  decorating  of  images,  invocation  of  the  Virgin,  the 
laborious  system  of  penance,  intercession  of  saints,  the  shameful 
commercial  exploitation  of  every  act  of  worship  and  belief,  ignor¬ 
ance  and  vice,  idleness  and  superstition ;  Latimer  attacked  them  all 
without  fear  or  favour.  His  preaching  caused  excitement  and 
aroused  enthusiasm.  “  When  Master  Stafford  read  and  Master 
Latimer  preached  then  was  Cambridge  blessed.”  Sir  John  Cheke 
exclaimed  :  “  I  have  an  ear  for  other  preachers,  but  a  heart  for 
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Latimer.”  And  another  :  “  Oh  !  how  vehement  was  he  in  rebuking 
all  sins  .  .  .  how  sweet  and  pleasant  were  his  words  in  exhorting 
virtue.” 

In  Lent,  1530  he  preached  for  the  first  time  before  the  court 
at  Windsor  and  was  presented  to  the  King,  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
previous  December  he  had  preached  his  famous  Sermons  on  the  > 
Card.  Men  played  cards  at  the  Christmas  festivities;  he  would 
show  them  how  to  play  Christ’s  cards;  “  to  play  as  winners  and  not 
losers.”  His  “cards”  were  texts:  Matthew  v,  21;  22-24.  He  used 
vivid  illustrations  to  show  how  men  lied  and  cheated,  obeyed  out¬ 
ward  forms  of  religion  but  denied  God,  observed  priestly  rules  but 
knew  nothing  of  Christ  and  His  salvation,  made  long  pilgrimages 
but  neglected  the  poor  and  needy  about  them,  venerated  shrines,  i 
relics  and  saints,  for  which  there  is  no  Scriptural  warrant,  but  lived 
without  mercy  and  charity.  The  sermons  created  an  uproar.  “  The 
University  was  thrown  into  a  frenzy.” 

Latimer  stood  with  those  who  upheld  the  divorce  appeal.  He 
was  among  the  divines  appointed  to  consider  the  lawfulness  of 
Henry’s  marriage  against  his  will  to  Catherine,  left  a  widow  within 
a  few  months  of  her  wedding  to  Henry’s  elder  brother,  Arthur. 
Henry’s  wedding  had  violated  Canon  Law,  had  outraged  public 
opinion,  had  been  denounced  as  “  abominable  and  incestuous,”  yet, 
to  please  Henry  VII,  who,  rather  than  lose  the  enormous  dowry 
Arthur’s  wedding  had  brought,  even  offered  at  one  time  to  marry 
Catherine  himself,  a  papal  dispensation  was  granted. 

Nor  did  anyone  labour  more  strenuously  than  Latimer  to  secure 
that  the  Bible  should  be  translated  into  English  and  be  free  for  all 
to  read  or  hear  read  in  their  own  tongue. 

I 

Preacher,  Reformer,  Prisoner 

Latimer  went  to  West  Kingston  in  January,  1531.  The  diocese  ' 
of  Salisbury  in  which  it  lay  was  the  preserve  of  the  absentee  Cardinal 
Gampeggio  who  had  drawn  great  wealth  from  it  but  had  never 
visited  it.  His  decision  to  leave  the  court  for  a  remote  country 
parish  distressed  Latimer’s  friends.  Away  from  the  court  his  chances 
of  preferment  would  be  slight.  His  preaching  and  pastoral  care  soon  ■ 
won  for  him  not  only  the  love  of  his  parishioners,  but  the  respect  of 
a  large  number  of  influential  people.  He  was  not  left  in  peace,  how¬ 
ever.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  objected  to  his  teaching  and  asked 
Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  to  call  Latimer  for  examination. 
Latimer’s  plea  that  he  was  subject  to  his  own  bishop  was  overruled 
on  Stokesley’s  suggestion  by  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

“  whose  zeal  was  nearly  of  a  temper  with  his  own  malice.”  • 

“  I  marvel  not  a  little,”  wrote  Latimer,  “  that  my  lord  of  Lon¬ 
don  having  so  large  a  diocese,  and  so  peopled  as  it  is,  can  have  either  ' 
leisure  to  trouble  me  or  to  trouble  himself  with  me,  a  stranger  to 
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him.  Methinks  it  were  more  comely  for  my  lord,  if  it  were  comely 
for  me  to  say  so,  to  be  himself  a  preacher  than  a  disquieter  of 
jjreachers.”  Latimer  concluded  that  he  knew  the  matter  was 
weighty;  as  weighty  as  his  life  was  worth,  but  as  God  had  embold¬ 
ened  him  to  preach  the  truth  so  he  would  embolden  him  to  suffer 
for  it.  “  I  trust  that  God  will  help  me,  which  trust,  if  I  had  not,  the 
ocean  seas  should  have  divided  my  lord  of  London  and  me  by  this 
time.”  Friends  who  had  pleaded  with  him  not  to  leave  the  court 
now  urged  him  to  flee  the  country. 

During  his  frequent  appearances  before  Stokesley  he  was  not 
examined  on  his  preaching  but  sounded  on  heresy.  At  one  session, 
on  being  told  to  speak  up  he  became  suspicious.  “  I  gave  an  ear  to 
the  chimney,  and  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking  behind  a  cloth.” 
Presented  with  fifteen  articles  upholding  purgatory  and  other 
practices,  Latimer  defended  himself  by  distinguishing  between 
“  things  voluntary  and  those  demanded  by  God’s  commands.”  He 
was  excommunicated,  but  later  absolved  after  subscribing  to  two  of 
the  articles.  It  was  later  claimed  that  he  accepted  them  all.  Still 
held  in  custody  he  took  the  bold  step  of  appealing  directly  to  the 
King.  A  dilapidated  State  Paper,  in  part  unreadable,  suggests  that 
Henry  commended  his  learning  and  preaching,  but  if  he  should 
offend  again  “  ye  shall  else  only  get  from  me  a  faggot  to  bum  you.” 

Latimer’s  abject  confession  on  his  knees  before  Stokesley  dis¬ 
tressed  his  friends.  Much  has  been  said  in  extenuation.  He  may  or 
may  not  at  this  time  have  fully  decided  what  might  be  remedied 
from  within  the  Church  and  what  should  be  abolished.  But  it  was 
probably  his  darkest  hour.  Others  at  the  time  stood  firm.  Bainham 
was  cruelly  whipped  and  racked  in  More’s  garden.  On  the  night 
before  his  martyrdom  he  burned  off  one  finger  in  a  candle  flame  to 
accustom  him  to  the  pain.  To  Latimer  he  gave  his  reasons  for 
refusing  to  recant  and  added :  “  I  likewise  do  exhort  you  to  stand 
for  the  defence  of  the  tmth;  for  you  that  shall  be  left  behind  had 
need  of  comfort  (encouragement)  the  world  being  as  dangerous  as 
it  is.” 

When,  in  1535,  Latimer  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
it  had  been  the  preserve  of  an  Italian  bishop  who  annually  had 
received  large  sums  from  it,  but  had  never  set  foot  in  England. 
“  No  diocese  was  in  more  dire  need  of  spiritual  oversight.”  Latimer’s 
labours  soon  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all  but  those  who  opposed 
Reform.  In  his  travels  he  helped  to  expose  many  “  saints  ”  and 
mechanically-contrived  images. 


“  He  was  made  to  juggle;  his  eyes  would  goggle. 

He  would  bend  his  brows  and  frown; 

With  his  head  he  would  nod,  like  a  proper  young  god. 
His  chafts  (jaws)  would  go  up  and  down.” 
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“  Our  Lady  of  Worcester,”  the  great  Sybil,  venerated  by  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people,  proved  to  be  the  trussed  up  statue  of  a  long  dead 
bishop.  Sybil  had  many  “  sisters.”  The  “  Blood  of  Hailes,”  said  to 
have  been  caught  from  the  Cross,  was  saffron  coloured  honey.  The 
people  gasped  when  Latimer  threw  a  small  image  out  of  St.  Paul’s.  ^ 
It  had  long  been  claimed  that  eight  oxen  could  not  move  it. 

Less  happy  for  Latimer  was  the  part  he  had  to  play  in  John 
Forrest’s  execution.  Cranmer  had  appealed  for  leniency,  but  towards 
those  who  denied  the  Act  of  Supremacy  Henry  was  merciless.  They 
were  guilty  of  treason.  At  the  stake  Forrest  remained  unmoved  by 
Latimer’s  pleas  and  said  to  the  people  :  “  Seven  years  past  he  dared 
not  have  made  such  a  sermon  for  his  life.”  , 

“  The  Bloody  Statute  (the  Whip  with  Six  Cords),”  1539,  was  a 
severe  setback  for  the  Reformers.  That  too  much  had  been  gained 
for  all  to  be  irrevocably  lost  was  not  obvious  at  the  time.  Henry 
defied  the  Pope,  sequestered  the  monasteries,  brooked  no  interfer¬ 
ence,  but  also  insisted  that  “  all  his  loving  subjects  should  observe 
and  keep  the  ancient  ceremonies.”  Political  expediency  determined 
the  extent  of  his  Protestantism.  With  the  passing  of  the  Statute  ^ 
Latimer  resigned,  but  Cranmer  stayed  in  office.  It  transpired  later 
that  Cromwell  had  deceived  Latimer  into  believing  that  the  King 
had  desired  his  resignation.  Later  generations  have  made  much  of 
Latimer’s  “  heroism  ”  and  Cranmer’s  “  cowardice,”  but  there  is 
little  to  be  said  for  or  against  either. 

What  further  good  Latimer  might  have  done  had  he  remained 
at  Worcester  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  There  is  a  silence  of  eight 
years.  Held  for  a  time  in  London,  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
live  in  the  country',  but  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  was  arrested  on  a  ^ 
trumped-up  charge,  and  “  endured  a  cruel  imprisonment  during  the 
remainder  of  the  King’s  reign.”  i 

During  Edward’s  reign  Latimer  lived  mostly  at  Lambeth  with 
Cranmer,  rising  at  2  a.rh.  for  prayer  and  study,  helping  Cranmer 
to  compile  the  first  Book  of  Homilies,  and  undertaking  preaching 
tours.  He  preached  frequently  before  the  young  King  and  openly 
appealed  to  him  to  hear  personally  the  pleas  of  his  subjects.  “  The  j 
saying  now  is  that  money  is  heard  everywhere;  if  a  man  be  rich 
he  shall  soon  have  an  end  of  the  matter;  others  are  fain  to  go  home 
weeping  for  any  help  they  obtain  from  the  judge’s  hand.  Hear 
men’s  suits  yourself ;  in  God’s  Name,  I  requite  you.”  When  accused 
of  stirring  up  the  poor  against  the  rich  he  told  the  wealthier  classes 
that  even  their  self  interest  should  compel  their  compassion,  “  for 
the  sore  is  brought  to  such  an  extremity  that  if  it  be  not  remedied  ^ 
all  the  realm  shall  rue.” 

In  the  January  of  1548  Latimer  preached  his  striking  Sermon  i 
of  the  Plough.  It  made  a  powerful  impression.  He  spoke  often 
against  the  perversion  of  the  Mass,  setting  forth  the  Scriptures 
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plainly  that  men  may  see  how  the  nation’s  religious  life  had 
departed  from  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.  “  The  people  had  come  to 
look  on  him  us  one  raised  up  and  specially  endowed  by  God,  and 
gifted  almost  with  the  powers  of  the  old  Prophets.  ...  It  was  a 
common  saying  ;  ‘  If  England  ever  had  a  prophet  he  was  one. 
Moses  and  Elijah  did  never  declare  the  true  message  of  God  to  their 
rulers  and  people  with  a  more  sincere  spirit,  faithful  mind,  and 
Godly  zeal  than  did  Latimer 

Ridley,  consecrated  Bishop  of  London  in  1549,  desired  with 
Latimer  and  others  that  some  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  universities 
should  be  used  for  charity,  teaching  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  in  preaching;  he  apjjealed  for  protection  for  the  Universities, 
and  in  his  reference  to  Clare  Hall  with  its  pillaged  library,  paid  a 
fine  tribute  to  Latimer. 

When  the  young  King  died  in  1553,  commending  his  people  to 
God  and  praying  that  “  he  would  defend  the  nation  against  papistry 
and  would  maintain  the  true  religion,”  many  who  had  favoured 
Reform  fled  to  the  continent.  With  the  crushing  of  the  Wyatt 
rebellion  Mary’s  promised  toleration  came  to  an  end.  Wyatt  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey  were  only  two  of  many  who  went  to  the  scaffold; 
only  the  intervention  of  the  Council  saved  the  young  Princess 
Elizabeth.  With  the  passing  of  the  new  “  heresy  ”  laws  Mary’s 
fanaticism  knew  no  bounds.  Ecclesiastically  religious  rather  than 
Christian  she  aimed  with  Papal  support  to  exterminate  Protestant¬ 
ism.  Long  before  her  279th  victim  had  died  at  the  stake  the  people 
had  sickened  of  the  brutal  tortures  and  burnings. 

Summoned  to  London  by  Gardiner,  “  Diotrephes,”  as  he 
dubbed  him  (3  John,  9),  Latimer  passed  through  Smithfield,  com¬ 
menting  grimly  to  a  friend  that  “  the  place  had  long  groaned  for 
him.”  His  examiners  harped  on  the  one  string.  Unity.  “Yes,  Sir, 
quoth  I,  but  unity  in  verity  (truth),  not  in  Popery,  Better  is  diversity, 
than  unity  in  Popery.” 

Lodged  in  the  Tower  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  he  and  they 
saw  many  escape  during  the  excitement  of  Mary’s  coronation  when 
“  neither  gates,  doors,  nor  prisoners  were  looked  to.”  Much  time 
was  spent  in  prayer;  the  New  Testament  was  read  “  with  great 
deliberation  and  painful  study.”  Their  chief  concern  W2is  to  discover 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
issue  was  crucial.  Either  they  must  confonn  to  Rome’s  view  or 
defend  with  their  lives  what  they  believed  to  be  New  Testament 
teaching. 

Bonner  had  boasted,  “  Cranmer  will  never  burn,”  but  when,  six 
months  after  his  friends  had  died,  he  literally  ran  to  the  stake  carry¬ 
ing  the  six  copies  of  his  recantation  to  burn  with  him,  he  was 
fortified  in  no  small  measure  by  the  loving  friendship  and  brave 
example  of  Latimer.  His  death  deprived  Queen  and  Pope  of  their 
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dearest  wish,  that  “  public  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  Faith  that 
would  have  so  discredited  the  Reformation  in  England.” 

His  Trial 

,  I 

Saturday,  April  14th,  1554,  was  a  day  of  intense  excitement  m 
Oxford.  Before  the  accused  men  were  confronted  with  the  thirty- 
three  “  Theological  Gladiators,”  with  whom  they  must  dispute,  there 
was  a  brilliant  procession  of  proctors,  regents,  choristers,  doctors  of 
divinity,  doctors  of  law,  with  a  host  of  beagles  in  the  van  and  a  mob 
of  boisterous  undergraduates  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  Solemn  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  followed  after  which  Latimer  and  Ridley  were 
presented  with  Articles  to  which  they  must  assent  or  publicly  refute.  ' 
Neither  would  enter  into  lengthy  argument.  Latimer,  “frail  and 
ill,”  declared :  “  I  am  almost  as  ready  to  dispute  as  to  be  captain 
of  Calais !  ”  He  later  affirmed  that  he  had  read  the  New  Testament 
through  seven  times  deliberately  and  yet  “  could  not  find  the  Mass 
in  it,  neither  the  marrow  bones  or  the  sinews  of  it.” 

Weston  who  headed  the  disputation  declared  heatedly  that  he 
would  make  him  grant  that  both  were  to  be  found.  “That  you  ‘ 
never  will.  Master  Doctor,”  replied  Latimer. 

Questioned  about  the  Fathers,  he  believed  them  “when  they 
spoke  true  and  had  the  Scriptures  with  them.”  “  Augustine  was  a 
reasonable  man  who  requireth  to  be  believed  no  farther  than  he 
bringeth  Scripture  for  his  proof.  ...  I  do  not  take  in  hand  here  to 
defend  Luther’s  sayings  or  doings.  ...  If  he  were  here  he  would 
defend  himself  well  enough,  I  trow.”  He  repudiated  again  what  he 
called  the  “  Four  marrow  bones  of  the  Mass  ”  ;  The  Popish  Conse¬ 
cration — ^which  had  been  called  God’s  body-making;  Transubstan-  ’ 
tiation;  Missall  Oblation;  Adoration.  With  other  eminent  scholars 
he  had  searched  the  Scriptures  and  had  “  found  no  other  presence 
of  Christ’s  body  but  a  spiritual  presence.  Nor  did  the  Scripture  say 
that  the  Mass  was  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  rather  that  the  sacrifice 
which  Christ  did  on  the  Cross  was  perfect,  holy,  and  good;  that 
God  did  require  none  other,  nor  than  ever  again  to  be  done.  ...” 

The  “  trial  ”  was  disgraced  with  incessant  “  cat-calls,  jeers,  ’ 
hisses  and  ribald  laughter.”  Because  of  his  physical  weakness  he  was 
permitted  to  vwite  his  replies  to  the  Articles;  his  statement  ended  : 

“  Thus  have  I  answered  your  conclusions,  as  I  will  stand  unto,  with 
God’s  help,  to  the  fire.  And  after  this  I  am  able  to  declare  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  by  His  invaluable  Word,  that  I  die  for  the  truth,  for 
I  assure  you  that  if  I  could  grant  to  the  Queen’s  proceedings,  and 
endure  by  the  Word  of  God,  I  would  rather  live  than  die,  but  seeing  » 
that  be  directly  against  God’s  Word,  I  will  obey  God  more  than  man, 
and  so  embrace  the  stake.” 

From  brow-beating  Weston  turned  to  pleading.  “  The  Queen’s 
grace  will  be  merciful  if  ye  will  turn.”  It  availed  nothing.  “  So  faint 
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and  ill  that  he  dared  not  venture  to  take  a  drink  of  water  for  fear  of 
vomiting,”  Latimer  replied  :  “  You  shall  have  no  hope  in  me  to  turn. 

I  pray  for  the  Queen  daily,  even  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that 
she  may  turn  from  this  religion.”  Sentence  was  pronounced,  but  its 
execution  was  long  delayed.  If  a  recantation  could  yet  be  procured 
it  would  be  of  immeasurably  more  value  to  Rome  and  do  infinitely 
more  harm  to  Protestantism  than  martyrdom;  furthermore,  death, 
if  it  had  to  be,  must  be  by  Papal  and  not  by  Henry  VIII’s 
legislation. 

Latimer  wrote  his  last  address  to  the  English  people  in  March, 
1555,  shortly  before  his  own  books,  with  those  of  Luther,  Tyndale 
and  Cranmer,  were  ordered  to  be  burned;  six  months  later  he 
appeared  before  another  Commission  appointed  by  Cardinal  Pole, 
and  headed  by  White,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Foxe  describes  his 
appearance : 

“  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  had  a  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  a 
nightcap  or  two  and  a  great  cap  such  as  townsmen  use,  with 
two  broad  flaps  to  button  under  hb  chin;  he  wore  an  old  threadbare 
frieze  gown  girded  to  his  body  with  a  penny  girdle,  at  the  which  hanged 
by  a  long  thong  of  leather  his  Testament;  and  hb  spectacles,  without 
a  case,  depended  about  hb  neck,  upon  hb  breast.” 

White  urged  him  “  to  return  like  a  lost  sheep  into  the  unity  of 
Christ’s  Church  .  .  .  you  are  a  learned  man,  you  are  old,  spare  your 
body  ...  if  you  die  in  this  state  you  shall  be  a  stinking  sacrifice, 
let  not  vain  glory  have  the  upper  hand,  humiliate  yourself,  subdue 
your  reason  .  . .  outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation.” 

Latimer  readily  confessed  to  a  “  Catholic  Church,  that  is  in  all 
the  world,  but  hath  not  his  foundation  in  Rome  only,  as  you  say  .  .  . 
St.  Peter  did  truly  his  office,  in  that  he  was  bid  Regere,  but  since 
then  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  taken  a  new  kind  of  Regere  (rule), 
not  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  ruling  according  to  their 
own  pleasures.” 

Wearied  with  the  lengthy  proceedings  Latimer  asked  not  to 
have  to  appear  again  on  the  morrow.  “  I  beseech  you  to  do  with 
me  now  as  your  lordships  shall  please;  I  require  no  respite,  I  am  at 
point  ”  (decided). 

The  following  morning  he  appeared  with  Ridley  before  a 
packed  congregation  in  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Ridley  was  first  sen¬ 
tenced  before  Latimer,  “  exposed  to  the  rude  pressing  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,”  was  led  to  a  table  from  which  the  cloth  had  been  removed 
to  suggest  that  he  had  no  valid  claim  to  his  doctorate.  White  began 
his  appeal,  but  Latimer  cut  him  short.  “  I  confess  there  is  a  Catholic 
Church,  to  the  denomination  of  which  I  stand,  but  not  the  Church 
you  call  Catholic,  which  sooner  might  be  termed  diabolic  ...  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  Romish  Church,  and  another  to  say  Catholic.” 

The  “  traditional  mummery  ”  of  degradation  frojn  all  ecclesi- 
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astical  orders  was  probably  performed  on  the  evening  of  October 
15th.  The  next  morning  strong  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
any  interference  with  the  execution.  Ridley  in  a  black-furred  gown 
was  first  at  the  stake;  as  Latimer  approached  wearing  only  a  “  poor 
Bristol  frieze  with  a  new  long  shroud  hanging  down  to  his  feet,” 
Ridley  said,  “  Be  of  good  heart.  Brother,  for  God  will  either  assuage 
the  fury  of  the  flame  or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it.”  A  renegade 
priest  named  Smith  preached  on  the  words :  “  Though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.” 

Ridley  then  distributed  some  small  possessions  to  those  standing 
near  and  on  Latimer’s  advice  gave  away  his  truss.  “  It  will  put  you 
to.  more  pain,  and  the  truss  will  do  a  poor  man  good.”  That  done 
he  prayed,  “  Oh,  Heavenly  Father,  I  give  Thee  most  hearty  thanks 
for  that  Thou  hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  Thee,  even  unto 
death.  I  beseech  Thee,  good  Lord,  take  mercy  upon  this  realm  of 
England,  and  deliver  the  same  from  all  her  enemies.”  A  chain  was 
passed  round  their  bodies  and  fastened  with  a  staple  to  the  stake. 
“  Knock  it  hard,”  said  Ridley,  “  for  the  flesh  will  have  his  course.” 
As  the  faggots  were  applied  Latimer  spoke  his  imperishable  words  : 
“  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man.  We  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God’s  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust 
shall  never  be  put  out.” 

The  awed  people  watched  as  the  aged  Latimer  stroked  his  face, 
bathed  his  hands  as  it  were  in  the  flames,  and  moved  his  lips  as  if  in 
prayer.  Apparently  he  died  quickly  and  without  much  pain.  Ridley 
suflfered  terribly  before  the  choked  flames  finally  exploded  the  bag 
of  gunpowder  and  his  charred  lifeless  body  collapsed  over  the  chain 
at  Latimer’s  feet. 

“  .  .  .  through  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres  thick-flaming  shot  a  dismal  glare.” 

Their  reflection  still  brightly  glows  in  English  skies. 

W.  E.  Booth  Taylor 


Reviews 

The  Vision  and  Mission  of  Jesus,  Arthur  H.  Curtis.  (T.  &  T.  Clark, 
27s.). 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  short  notice  to  this  very  stimula¬ 
ting  and  suggestive  study.  Its  main  theme  is  the  intimate  association 
in  the  Bible  of  Vision  and  Commission,  an  association  which  has  an 
imperative  for  the  Church. 

Mr.  Curtis  writes  in  the  conviction  that  the  Baptism-Temptation 
story  has  received  in  general  too  little  attention  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Ministry  of  our  Lord.  In  the  Old  Testament  vision  and 
commission  are  the  two  essential  aspects  of  the  prophetic  experience : 
God  expresses  Himself  in  an  “  outgoing  activity  ”  and  the  prophet 
receives  a  commission  which  involves  complete  commitment  to  the 
way  of  Divine  action,  Jesus  at  His  baptism  has  a  revelation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  “  Thou  art  My  Son  ”  involves  His  commission  and  self¬ 
committal.  The  nature  and  direction  of  the  commission  are  shown 
in  the  Temptation.  Here  it  is  insufficient  to  regard  it  as  a  temptation 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  call  "  If  thou  be  .  .  .  ”).  It  essentially 
concerns  the  mode  by  which  God  establishes  His  sovereign  will — ^by 
the  suffering  of  His  Servant  in  a  rebellious  world  in  meekness  and 
gentleness,  rather  than  by  transcendent  intervention  in  the  physical 
order. 

In  this  light,  Mr.  Curtis  seeks  to  interpret  the  whole  ministry, 
the  “  mystery  of  the  Kingdom,”  the  words  and  acts  of  the  Lord, 
which  are  the  sign  and  authentication  of  the  Divine  activity,  access¬ 
ible  then  to  those  who  believe  in  Him  and  commit  themselves  in 
faith.  The  misunderstandings  of  the  disciples  are  the  marks  of  the 
impatience  of  imperfect  faith  which  awaited  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  their  correction. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  unity  and  mission  of 
the  Church.  The  analogy  of  the  prophetic  experience  and  that  of 
Christ  Himself  indicates  that  the  commission  of  the  Church  springs 
from  the  Vision  of  the  Risen  Lord  and  the  ensuing  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
(In  his  interpretation  of  the  Resurrection  Mr.  Curtis  rejects  the 
antithesis  subjective-objective  as  offering  categories  that  are  inade¬ 
quate.  It  is  no  demonstrable  fact :  its  reality  is  manifest  only  to 
faith). 

Christians  face  complex  issues  in  modern  life — economic, 
political,  ecclesiastical.  The  triple  temptation  of  Jesus  is  directly 
relevant  to  these  issues.  In  them  all  the  Church  is  prone  to  com¬ 
promises,  on  which  point  the  author  has  some  searching  comments. 

The  true  mission  of  the  Church  is  determined  by  the  complete 
self-committal  of  Christians  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
this  is  reflected  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Lord. 
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The  book  is  preceded  by  some  thirty  pages  which  the  author 
terms  “  Findings  on  Propositional  Form.”  Many  a  reader  may  be 
perplexed  by  them  unless  he  relegates  them  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
when  they  will  be  read  with  greater  advantage.  They  may  well 
offer  to  the  preacher  many  a  vital  hint,  not  least  for  their  pregnancy 
and  challenge.  We  cite  two  at  random  as  examples  : 

“  To  know,  in  the  Bible,  means  to  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  to 
commit  oneself ;  not  to  know,  in  the  Bible,  means  to  ignore.” 

“Christendom  has  compromised  with  nationalism  and  empire 
for  1,500  years.  Her  illegitimate  children  threaten  to  devour  each 
other  and  her.” 


Studies  in  Christian  Social  Commitment — a  Christian  Pacifist  Sym¬ 
posium.  Edited  by  John  Ferguson.  (Independent  Press,  8s.  6d.). 

Canon  Grensted  writes  a  foreword  to  this  small  but  important 
book  of  seven  essays  by  eminent  Christian  scholars.  The  foreword 
sets  the  problem  as  something  more  than  one  of  individual  con¬ 
science  and  choice.  The  churches  have  expressed  their  condemnation 
of  war :  the  emergence  of  the  ecumenical  nature  of  the  Church 
makes  nonsense  of  it.  This  is  the  main  theme  of  Dr.  John  Hick’s 
essay  on  “  The  Structure  of  the  War  Problem.”  It  is  a  plea  for  the 
reformulation  of  the  question  on  a  corporate  basis.  “  If  the  Christian 
revelation  is  true,  there  can  be  no  power  of  evil  strong  enough  to 
compel  Christian  people,  united  in  faith  to  their  one  Lord,  to  wage 
war  upon  one  another.”  Dr.  Hick  suggests  that  a  shift  of  attention 
from  the  purely  individual  to  a  corporate  Christian  responsibility 
may  provide  a  needed  common  ground  for  the  thought  of  pacifist 
and  non-pacifist.  Dr.  E.  L.  Allen’s  essay  urges  that  pacifism  should 
be  regarded  as  committal  rather  than  as  a  policy,  but  committal  in 
terms  of  the  whole  Christian  community.  In  this  way  the  merely 
negative  aspect  of  pacifism  can  be  transcended  by  the  Church  as  it 
gives  its  witness  within  the  whole  life  of  the  community.  The  other 
essays,  “  Justice  and  Love  ”  by  Dr.  John  Ferguson,  “  Tlie  Church’s 
Ministry  of  Suffering  ”  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Nuttall,  “  The  Distinctive 
Dimension  of  Christian  Social  Action  ”  by  Professor  Nels  Ferre,  and 
“  Christian  Obedience  ”  by  Professor  H.  D.  Lewis,  are  valuable 
contributions  to  a  book  which  merits  careful  study  by  pacifist  and 
non-pacifist  alike. 

A  Way  of  Survival,  Arthur  W.  Munk.  (Bookman  Associates,  New 

York,  $3.). 

Though  there  may  be  little  in  this  book  which  has  not  been 
said  often,  what  the  author  has  to  say  needs  continuous  emphasis, 
in  the  light  of  much  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  dogma  of  “  peace 
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through  power.”  The  book  is  especially  welcome  as  coming  from 
the  U.S.A.  where,  one  feels,  it  may  come  under  heavier  fire  than  in 
this  country,  “  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,”  Mr.  Munk  says  bluntly, 
“  our  foreign  policy  has  been  a  failure.”  But  this  is  no  mere  criticism 
by  an  American  citizen  of  his  own  country’s  policy  wliich  we  can 
regard  with  complacency.  It  is  a  wholesale  indictment  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  attitudes  which  contribute  to  the  present  menacing  situation 
of  the  world — the  materialistic  philosophy  of  power,  aided  by  fatal¬ 
istic  or  escapist  attitudes.  Mr.  Munk  then  seeks  to  outline  the 
essentials  of  a  “  philosophy  of  peace.”  Many  things  are  excellently 
said,  notably  the  necessity  to  regain  respect  for  the  worth  of  human 
personality,  and  the  refusal  to  disdain  the  power  of  moral  pressure 
even  in  our  present  world.  But  the  Christian  will  feel  that  the 
foundations  are  shaky,  for  Mr.  Munk  brings  us  back  to  the  concept 
of  the  “  struggling  God,”  and  sees  this  idea  of  a  limited  yet  powerful 
God  struggling  with  evil  as  the  real  challenge  to  high  adventure. 

After  a  strong  chapter  on  “  The  supposed  enemy  and  the  real 
enemy,”  Mr.  Munk  suggests  a  synoptic  approach  to  peace  which 
seeks  to  do  justice  to  all  factors,  geographical  and  economic, 
biological  and  psychological,  as  well  as  the  political  and  military. 
Finally,  finding  rays  of  hope  in  the  gloom,  he  suggests  eight 
essentials  of  strategy  and  action,  which  conceive  peace  as  not 
merely  something  to  be  hoped  for,  but  as  an  immediate  goal  for  the 
utmost  striving. 

W.  S.  Davies 


God  in  His  World,  by  Charles  S.  Duthie.  (Independent  Press, 

8s.  6d.). 

I  read  this  book  in  bits  and  pieces.  A  seasonal  requirement 
took  me  first  of  all  to  the  last  chapter,  entitled  “In  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.”  I  then  jumped  back  to  chapter  5  :  “  The  Fellowship  of  the 
Spirit.”  And  so  on.  Each  chapter  I  found  to  be  a  gem.  Then  when 
I  came  to  read  the  book  from  beginning  to  end  the  cumulative  effect 
was  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  is  the  most  satisfying  book  on 
the  theme  that  I  have  ever  read. 

The  theme,  “  God  in  His  World  ”  might  suggest  a  book  on 
theology.  It  is  not  that  although  its  theological  insights  are  pene¬ 
trating,  especially  in  the  chapters  entitled  “  Our  Matchless  Christ  ” 
and  “  Glorious  Thoughts  of  God.”  But  evangelism  is  really  the 
theme  of  the  book :  the  theology  behind  evangelism,  the  quality  of 
life  required  in  the  individual  Christian  and  in  the  Church  for  its 
effective  exercise,  and  the  technique  of  evangelism. 

What  strikes  one  above  all  else  is  the  saneness  of  the  book. 
Take,  for  instance,  chapter  6,  “  Engagement  with  the  World.”  Here 
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is  a  masterly  treatment  (without  any  “  cleverness  ”)  of  what  Paul 
Tillich  calls  “  The  method  of  correlation  ”  of  the  Gospel  and  “  life 
today.”  “  The  Church  and  the  Christian  have  no  choice  save  to 
keep  moving  between  Gospel  and  situation,”  insists  Dr.  Duthie.  He 
issues  salutary  warnings  to  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  concentrate  • 
on  “  the  unchanging  gospel  ”  without  taking  seriously  the  age  in 
which  they  live  and  so  “  end  by  throwing  our  message  at  the  ' 
people”;  and  to  those  on  the  other  hand  who  become  so  obsessed 
with  the  contemporary  situation  that  they  “  emasculate  the  message 
in  a  premature  attempt  to  make  it  fit.” 

Dr  Duthie  believes  that  the  restlessness  of  modern  man,  his 
wistful  questioning  and,  in  some  cases,  the  feeling  of  his  need  “  so  » 
smartingly  that  the  great  questions  ask  themselves  ”  point  to  a  very 
real  approach  to  God.  The  Gospel  and  the  fellowship  of  a  real  ' 
Christian  community  are  alone  adequate  in  such  a  situation.  But 
Dr.  Duthie  does  not  just  use  well-worn  phrases.  He  works  out  the 
implications  of  his  statements.  The  practical  common-sense  of  the 
closing  chapters  leaves  without  excuse  those  in  our  churches  who 
claim  to  be  bewildered.  A  rare  book  this.  > 


The  Primacy  of  Preaching  Today,  by  Arthur  A.  Cowan.  (T.  &  T. 

Clark,  7s.  6d.). 

Prophetic  Preaching,  by  E.  Gordon  Rupp.  (The  Berean  Press,  2s.). 

Gan  anything  new  be  said  about  preaching  at  this  time  of  day  ? 

In  spite  of  the  ‘  Today  ’  in  the  title.  Dr.  Cowan’s  book  covers  for 
the  most  part  very  familiar  ground.  Nor  is  there  a  great  deal  of  * 
freshness  in  the  presentation.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  previously 
prepared  material  dictated  the  form  of  these  lectures.  Indeed,  the  ' 
chapters  on  “  Expository  Preaching  ”  and  “  Doctrinal  Preaching  ” 
seem  to  consist  of  sermon  themes  strung  together  with  appropriate 
comments  rather  than  lectures  on  the  subject  illustrated  by  sermon 
outlines.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Cowan  expresses  the  hope  that  “  the 
interpretations  and  illustrations  given  in  these  pages  will  be  helpful  > 
to  the  parish  minister  in  his  pulpit  preparation.”  But  it  is  in  a 
collection  like  Campbell  Morgan’s  “  Searchlights  from  the  Word  ” 
that  one  would  look  for  this  kind  of  thing  and  not  in  the  Warrack 
Lectures  on  Preaching. 

Professor  Gordon  Rupp’s  Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Lecture,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  supremely  satisfying  work.  Rarely  have  so  many 
gems  been  packed  into  such  small  space.  Mr.  Rupp  develops  the  * 
theme  of  the  people  of  God  as  “  a  prophetic  community  ”  with 
freshness  and  brilliance  of  figure.  It  is  great  stuff.  What  Mr.  Rupp 
calk  the  “  five  great  notes  of  prophetic  preaching  ”  are  dealt  with 
in  a  quite  unforgettable  way.  For  example,  he  thinks  he  has  seen 
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“  modern  man  ”  before,  in  the  opening  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  :  “  And  behold,  I  saw  a  man  clothed  with  rags,  standing  in 
a  certain  place,  with  his  face  from  his  own  house  .  .  .  looking  for  a 
way  of  deliverance.”  “  But  between  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  and  Modern 
Man,”  writes  Mr.  Rupp,  “  there  is  a  difference.  Modern  Man  has 
no  longer  the  Book  in  his  hand,  and  he  is  no  longer  able  to  believe 
Evangelist.  He  faces  the  same  shattering  experiences,  the  same 
anxieties  and  fears,  but  the  dimension  of  eternity  is  missing.  He  is 
no  longer  a  Pilgrim,  but  a  Displaced  Person.  He  has  heroism,  but 
no  faith;  endurance,  but  no  hope.”  This  insight  and  the  ability  to 
present  it  graphically  to  the  reader  pervades  the  whole  lecture. 


People  Matter,  and  other  talks  for  women,  by  Marjorie  Dawes. 

(Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  5s.). 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  book  should  be  reviewed  by  one  who 
holds  the  prize  for  being  the  world’s  worst  speaker-at-women’s-meet- 
ings.  For  he  above  all  others  knows  how  the  thing  should  be  done 
who  cannot  do  it  himself.  This  book  has  everything.  The 
‘  approach  ’  is  here.  The  reviewer  remembers  hearing  Dr.  E.  J. 
Tongue  begin  an  address  to  300  women  in  a  Bristol  meeting  by 
telling  them  how  many  cups  and  saucers  and  plates  they  washed  in 
a  year.  He  then  treated  them  to  some  good,  sound  stuff.  And  they 
took  it.  The  washing-up  had  done  the  trick.  And  so  Miss  (no,  she 
must  be  Mrs.)  Dawes  starts  off  by  describing  how  once  she  under¬ 
took  to  wash  the  ceiling  of  her  pretty  kitchen  and  the  ensuing  agony 
of  an  aching  back.  “  I  decided  that  standing  with  one’s  hands 
raised  was  one  of  the  most  tiring  jobs  in  the  world.”  The  talk  is  on 
“  Holding  Moses’  hands.”  See  ?  And  so  it  goes  on.  And  on  a  fine 
variety  of  topics.  A  capital  book.  The  one  snag  is,  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  an  Irishism,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  use  these 
talks  because  they  are  so  good  that  everyone  else  will  have  done 
so  already. 

J.  Ithel  Jones 


Baptist  World  Fellowship.  A  Short  History  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  by  F.  Townley  Lord.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  7s.  6d.). 
When  it  was  decided  to  publish,  for  the  first  time,  a  history  of 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  the  Executive  made  the  best  of  possible 
choices  in  asking  Dr.  Townley  Lord  to  undertake  the  task  of  writing 
the  book.  Not  only  does  he  know  the  Alliance  from  the  inside,  but 
his  presidential  journeyings  have  made  him  familiar  with  Baptist  life 
and  work  in  all  the  continents  and,  moreover,  he  possesses  literary 
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gifts,  as  we  all  know,  of  a  high  order.  The  result  is  what  one  would 
expect — a  volume  which  makes  fascinating  reading.  It  traces  the 
story  of  the  Alliance  from  the  birth  of  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  John 
Rippon  in  the  eighteenth  century,  through  the  years  and  across  the 
continents,  right  up  to  the  eve  of  the  Jubilee  Congress,  describing  , 
its  outstanding  leaders,  the  growth  of  its  activities,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  organisation  and  giving  vivid  pictures  of  those  successive 
Congresses  in  different  parts  of  the  world  which  have  been  as  mile¬ 
stones  on  the  road  to  Baptist  world  fellowship.  As  Dr.  Payne  points 
out  in  the  postscript,  the  Alliance  is  one  of  a  series  of  confessional 
organisations  which  have  come  into  being  during  the  past  eighty 
years  and,  although  the  youngest  of  them,  is  one  of  the  most  sturdy  ^ 
and  influential.  Its  story  is  a  remarkable  record  of  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  deepening  unity,  developing  co-operation  and  widespread 
ministries  of  service,  all  fittingly  symbolised  in  its  adopted  emblem. 
Here  in  this  volume  that  story  is  told  with  knowledge,  imagination 
and  skill,  and  one  hopes  that  Baptists  everywhere  will  obtain  a  copy 
and  pass  on  to  others,  especially  the  young,  something  of  the  message 
and  inspiration  of  this  narrative  and  of  the  world-encircling  fellow¬ 
ship  whose  history  is,  in  these  pages,  so  admirably  recorded.  ' 


The  Baptists  of  the  World  and  their  Overseas  Missions,  by  Ernest  A. 

Payne.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  Is.  6d.). 

The  contents  of  this  valuable  booklet  were  delivered  at  Birming¬ 
ham  in  March  as  the  third  H.  L.  Hemmens  Memorial  Lecture. 
Showing  that  as  far  back  as  Menno  Simmons  our  people  have  real-  » 
ised  their  missionary  obligations.  Dr.  Payne  outlines  the  development 
of  missionary  interest  and  enterprise  among  the  Baptists  of  the 
world  and  draws  attention  to  their  need  of  a  common  strategy  and 
of  considering  their  relationship  to  the  work  of  other  communions. 
Commenting  also  upon  Baptist  pioneering,  Bible  translation  and  the 
co-ordination  of  home  and  foreign  obligations,  he  closes  on  a  note  of 
wonder  at  the  remarkable  story  of  Baptist  missionary  endeavour.  , 
All  who  have  any  interest  in  our  overseas  witness  should  read  this 
lucid,  interesting  and  informative  booklet. 


Baptists  who  made  History  and  Great  Baptist  Women,  both  ed.  A.  S. 

Clement.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  7s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d.). 

The  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  did  well  to  mark  the  Jubilee  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  by  the  publication  of  a  number 
of  new  books,  including  these  two  useful  volumes.  Each  provides 
brief  biographies  of  Baptist  men  and  women  who,  in  various  fields 
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of  service,  attained  eminence.  Inevitably  the  treatment  is  a  little 
sketchy  but,  within  the  limits  of  space  at  their  disposal,  the  two 
teams  of  writers  have  done  their  work  excellently.  Among  the 
thirteen  essays  in  the  first  book,  the  stories  of  Oncken,  Alexander 
McDonald  and  Paul  Besson  will  be  less  familiar  than  the  others, 
*  while  the  second — entirely  by  Baptist  women  writers — is  all  the  more 

interesting  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  stories  of  the  eleven  women 
of  whom  it  tells  are,  on  the  whole,  little  known.  Beginning  with 
Dorothy  Ha2zard,  of  seventeenth-century  Bristol,  the  succession  of 
great  women  is  brought  up-to-date  with  essays  on  Mrs.  Rowntree 
Clifford  and  Mary  Eleanor  Bowser  (Mrs.  H.  L.  Taylor).  There  is 
splendid  material  here  for  more  than  one  series  of  addresses  and 
k  much  that  would  make  useful  illustrations  for  sermons.  For  their 
own  sakes,  however,  the  books  are  well  worth  reading  and  ought  to 
be  on  every  Baptist’s  bookshelves.  It  should  be  added,  too,  that  they 
[  arc  well  printed  and  attractive  in  appearance. 


.  New  Testament  Treasure,  by  W.  Gordon  Robinson.  (Independent 
Press,  8s.  6d.). 

Here  are  fifty-two  studies  in  the  New  Testament  which  have  all 
appeared  in  Dr.  Robinson’s  weekly  column  in  the  Christian  World. 
Those  who  have  already  read  them  here  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
gathered  together  for  permanent  reference  in  one  volume.  To  those 
who  have  not,  this  instructive  and  fascinating  book  may  heartily  be 
commended.  It  takes  the  reader  on  a  journey  of  discovery  through 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  during  which  his  guide  is  constantly 
y  showing  him  something  new  or  helping  him  to  see  old  familiar 

'  things  in  a  new  light.  It  is  all  done  with  a  simplicity  which  almost 

,  conceals  the  scholarship  and  the  skill  with  which  Dr.  Robinson 

i  conducts  the  quest.  Preachers  will  find  it  a  godsend.  All  lovers  of 

the  Bible  will  be  grateful  for  it.  Here  is  treasure  indeed ! 


'  Papalism  and  Politics,  by  Nathaniel  Micklem.  (Independent  Press, 

Is.). 

The  contention  of  this  valuable  but  disturbing  booklet  (which 
comprises  a  revision  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  last  year 
in  the  British  Weekly)  is  that  while  Romanism  as  a  religion  is 
characterised  by  much  that  is  admirable,  the  Vatican  represents 
“  an  extremely  powerful  and  most  secret  political  engine,”  the  prime 
'  motive  of  which,  in  its  day-to-day  policies,  is  expediency.  Dr.  Mick¬ 
lem  illustrates  his  point  by  reference  to,  among  other  things,  the 
organisation  of  the  Vatican  State,  Thomism  and  the  Encyclicals, 
^  and  the  evidence  of  the  Concordats.  Finally  he  refers  to  certain 
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volumes  published  in  1948  which  claim  to  contain  transcripts  of  ’ 
confidential  Vatican  documents,  and  shows  that  if  these  volumes  are 
genuine  they  prove  the  Vatican  to  have  sources  of  secret  information 
on  State  affairs.  We  commend  this  booklet  to  the  attention  of  all. 
Dr.  Micklem,  certainly  no  bigot,  concludes  that  Vatican  policy 
involves  a  constant  grasping  after  political  power  and  is  incompat-  * 
ible  with  freedom.  “  Papalism  in  politics  is  a  sinister  movement.” 


The  Congregational  Ministry  in  the  Modern  World,  edited  by  H. 

Cunliffe-Jones.  (Independent  Press,  8s.  6d.). 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  this  useful  symposium — 
xyritten  for  the  bicentenary  of  the  Yorkshire  United  Independent 
College,  Bradford — is  that  its  fifteen  contributors  are  all  past 
students  or  present  staff  of  the  College.  If,  without  suggesting 
invidious  distinctions,  we  quote  only  the  names  of  A.  R.  Vine, 
Daniel  Jenkins,  Horton  Davies,  John  Marsh,  Trevor  Davies,  B.  C. 
Plowright  and  H.  Cunliffe-Jones,  it  is  enough  to  indicate  what  a 
remarkable  contribution  this  College  has  made  to  Congregationalism 
and,  moreover,  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Britain  today.  As  for  the 
book  itself,  it  presents  an  illuminating  study,  from  many  angles,  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Congregational  ministry.  But,  by  far 
the  greater  part  is  equally  relevant  to  the  Christian  ministry  gener¬ 
ally  and  may,  therefore,  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  ministry  in  the  modern  world.  Certainly 
Baptists  will  find  what  this  varied  team  of  writers  has  to  say  of 
interest  and  value  and  we  commend  it  to  their  attention. 
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Success  came  to  the  Baptist  World  Congress  of  1955  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Closing  of  the  accounts  revealed  a  handsome 
balance  of  receipts  over  expenditure.  These  profits  are  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
would  have  had  to  bear  the  loss  had  the  Congress  not  paid  its  way. 
We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  at  its  November  meeting  the 
Baptist  Union  Council  approved  a  grant  from  the  Congress  siuplus 
to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  of  £250.  Echoing  the  gratitude 
which  was  expressed  on  the  Society’s  behalf  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Seymour  J.  Price,  we  here  record  our  deep  appreciation  of  the 
Council’s  action  and  sincere  thanks  for  a  generous  gift  which  will 
considerably  ease  the  strain  on  the  finances  of  the  Society. 

*  *  *  * 

For  nearly  a  century  it  has  been  popularly  believed  that  the 
hymn  Rock  of  Ages  was  written  in  Bumngton  Coombe  while  its 
author.  Rev,  A.  M.  Toplady,  was  sheltering  from  a  thunderstorm 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  there.  More  recently  a  story  has  been  added 
to  the  effect  that  the  hymn  was  written  on  the  back  of  a  playing- 
card,  now  preserved  in  America.  A  life-long  student  of  hymnology, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Fasham,  a  Baptist  formerly  of  Birmingham  and  now  of 
Budleigh  Salterton,  wrote  an  article  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  of 
*  April,  1940  (p.  94)  proving  this  fanciful  account  to  be  without 
foundation.  Further  researches  on  his  part  have  confirmed  him  in 
'  his  opinion.  At  Burrington  Coombe  itself  Mr.  Fasham  has  found  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  shelter  in  the  cleft  and  that,  in, 
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any  case,  it  did  not  exist  in  Toplady’s  time.  In  the  U.S.A.  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  existence  of  the  playing-card  is  quite  unknown 
and  the  American  Hymn  Society  has  told  him  :  “  The  whole  story  is 
apocryphal,  if  not  fantastic.”  As  Mr.  Fasham  showed  in  1940  and 
in  a  further  article  recently  contributed  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Hymn  , 
Society  in  this  country,  the  origin  of  the  famous  hymn  is  almost 
certainly  in  some  words  written  by  Daniel  Brevint  (Dean  of  Dur-  , 
ham,  1661-1673)  which  inspired  Toplady  to  compose  Rock  of  Ages 
in  the  summer  of  1775.  Mr.  Fasham  has  also  established  that  the 
hymn  was  first  published  in  the  Gospel  Magazine,  October,  1775. 

By  his  activities  in  another  direction  Mr.  Fasham  has  also 
proved  most  of  the  books  wrong  in  connection  with  the  death  and 
burial-place  of  Matthew  Bridges,  writer  of  the  hymn  Crown  Him 
with  Many  Crowns.  Hitherto  all  the  evidence  had  pointed  to  ^ 
Bridges  having  died  and  been  interred  in  Quebec.  But  the  discovery 
of  an  obituary  in  The  Times  of  6th  October,  1894,  sent  Mr.  Fasham 
to  Sidmouth  where,  after  persistent  and  extensive  inquiries,  he 
eventually  traced  the  grave  of  the  hymn-writer  to  the  garden  burial- 
ground  in  the  Convent  of  the  Assumption.  The  inscription  on  the 
grave-stone  reads  Orate  pro  anima  Matthaei  Bridges  qui  annos  ? 
natus  xciv  plenus  dierum  in  Christo  obdormivit.  Die  vi  Octobris 
MDCCCXCIV.  R.I.P.  Evidently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bridges  were  pay-  ’ 
ing  guests  during  the  eighteen-nineties  in  a  villa  which  is  now  part 
of  the  Convent  buildings.  There,  in  1894,  Bridges  died,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Convent’s  own  private  cemetery  where  the  graves 
are  mostly  those  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  How  and  where  Bridges  spent 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  have  been  until  now  a  mystery.  Thanks 
to  the  interest  and  activity  of  Mr.  Fasham  the  mystery  has  at  last 
been  solved.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  work  in  the  field  of  hymn-  ^ 
ology  and  hope  to  hear  of  other  discoveries  to  which  his  indefatig¬ 
able  efforts  have  led  him.  * 

*  « 

A  new  quarterly,  the  Journal  of  Semitic  Studies,  published  by 
the  Manchester  University  Press  with  the  support  of  the  Isaac 
Wolfson  Foundation,  makes  its  appearance  this  month.  Of  special 
interest  to  Baptists  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  editors  is  Dr.  H.  H.  ' 
Rowley,  Professor  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Manchester.  The  field  of  study  with  which  the  journal 
will  be  concerned  is  a  broad  one,  and  the  editors  hope  to  have  in  its 
pages  articles  of  linguistic,  literary,  historical,  archaeological  and 
cultural  interest.  A  number  of  outstanding  scholars  have  promised 
articles  for  the  early  issues.  The  annual  subscription  is  32s.  or  $4.50. 

*  *  *  *  f 

From  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  we  recently  ' 
received  a  copy  of  the  48-paged,  illustrated  special  number  of  its  ' 
quarterly  magazine.  Second  Baptist  Advocate,  issued  to  mark  the 
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119th  anniversary  of  the  chiirch  and  the  eighth  of  it'>  pastor,  Dr. 
A.  A.  Banks.  Founded  in  1836  by  thirteen  former  slaves,  the  church 
— ^which  is  associated  with  the  National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc., 
one  of  the  large  Negro  Baptist  bodies  in  the  U.S.A. — has  grown  to 
a  membership  of  4,800  and,  during  the  last  eight  years  has  added 
an  average  of  340  new  members  per  annum,  while  its  income  in 
1954  totalled  $92,928.  Led  by  its  able  and  enterprising  Pastor  and 
his  gifted  wife,  the  church  continues  to  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  We  notice  that  among 
its  numerous  activities  the  church  has  a  “  Credit  Union  ”  which 
enables  its  members  to  take  out  insurances  of  various  kinds  and  to 
obtain  monetary  advances  on  loan  for  the  purpose  of  house- 
purchase,  education,  travel  and  new  motor  cars.  Among  other  items 
which  caught  our  eye  was  the  phrase  “  Audited  membership,  4,800  ” 
and  “  Courtesy  Committee  ” ;  we  know  of  churches  which  would 
benefit  from  a  Courtesy  Committee  and  whose  membership  and 
attendance  statistics  would  show  up  very  differently  if  they  were 
audited.  To  this  great,  influential  and  thriving  Negro  Baptist  com¬ 
munity  we  send  good  wishes  for  a  future  as  flourishing  as  the  past 
has  obviously  been. 

*  *  ♦  * 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  be 
held,  as  usual,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Baptist  Union  Assembly, 
i.e.  Monday,  30th  April,  1956.  An  address  will  be  given  by  the 
Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

H.  D.  NORTHFIELD,  M.A., 

Warden,  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham. 

ERNEST  A.  PAYNE,  M.A.,  D.D., 

Gen.  Secretary,  Baptist  Union  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland. 

J.  R.  C.  PERKIN,  B.A.,  D.Phil, 

Minister-elect,  Altrincham. 

RUTH  SLADE, 

Member,  Baptist  Historical  Society. 

WILLIAM  SPEIRS,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Minister,  Broadway,  Derby. 

Reviews  by  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H.,  LL.D.,  R.  L.  CmuD,  M.A.,  B.D., 
B.Litt.,  G.  W.  Hughes,  B.A.,  B.D.,  J.  I.  Jones,  M.A.,  B.D., 
W.  M.  S.  West,  D.Theol. 


Abraham  Booth  and  some  of  his 
Descendants 


Abraham  booth,  minister  for  thirty-seven  years  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Little  Prescott  Street,  Goodman’s  Fields, 


ix  Baptist  church  in  Little  Prescott  Street,  Goodman’s  Fields, 
died  on  27th  January,  1806.  He  was,  as  pastor,  writer  and  coun¬ 
sellor,  one  of  the  outstanding  Baptists  of  his  day.  When  Booth 
passed  away,  the  Minute  Book  of  the  church  he  had  served  so  long 
and  faithfully,  referred  to  him  as  “  the  truly  venerable  and  revered 
Mr.  Abraham  Booth.”  There  is  plenty  of  contemporary  evidence 
that  that  was  how  he  was  generally  regarded.  “  Such  a  degree  of 
majesty  attended  him,  plain  as  he  was  in  exterior,  that  if  he  sat 
down  with  you  but  a  few  minutes,  you  could  not  help  feeling  that 
you  had  a  prince  or  a  great  man  in  the  house.”  This  was  the  tribute 
of  William  Newman,  afterwards  first  President  of  Stepney  College. 

Born  at  Blackwell  in  Derbyshire  in  1734,  and  brought  up  at 
Annesley  Woodhouse  in  Nottinghamshire,  Booth  became  in  his 
teens  a  stocking-weaver  and  had  a  wife  and  family  before  he  knew 
anything  of  the  theory  of  English  grammar.  He  owed  his  conversion 
to  the  Barton  preachers  and,  soon  after,  began  to  preach  among  the 
General  Baptists.  When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  however,  he  was 
mastered  by  the  Calvinist  doctrines  of  God’s  sovereignty  and  electing 
grace  and  transferred  his  loyalty  to  the  Particular  Baptists.  His 
book.  The  Reign  of  Grace,  published  in  1768,  was  a  remarkable 
tour  de  force.  Its  contents  were  given  first  as  sermons  at  Sutton 
Ashfield,  then  in  Nottingham  and  Chesterfield,  where  he  regularly 
conducted  services.  He  was  encouraged  to  venture  intoprint  by 
Henry  Venn,  the  evangelical  vicar  of  Huddersfield.  The  book 
quickly  gained  him  fame  and  was  largely  responsible  for  his  call  to 
London.  Once  there.  Booth  gave  himself  to  intense  study,  making 
himself  one  of  the  most  learned  Baptists  of  his  day. 

Details  about  Booth,  his  personality  and  his  work,  may  be 
found  most  conveniently  in  E.  F.  Kevan’s  valuable  history  of 
London's  Oldest  Baptist  Church  (Kingsgate  Press,  1933).  The 
Baptist  Quarterly  published,  in  January,  1931,  an  interesting  letter 
written  by  Booth  to  his  brother,  Robert,  in  1800,  and  in  October, 
1938,  reprinted  the  introductory  discourse  given  by  W,  N.  Clark  at 
Booth’s  ordination  at  Goodman’s  Fields  in  1769.  There  are  several 
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Booth  letters  in  the  Isaac  Mann  Collection,  now  in  the  National 
Library  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth,  including  an  important  and 
characteristic  one  written  to  Andrew  Fuller  in  1795.  These  two 
strong,  self-taught  men  did  not  always  find  it  easy  to  agree.  Booth 
gave  outstanding  service  to  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  to  the 
London  Baptist  Education  Society  (out  of  which  came  Stepney 
College),  to  the  cause  of  Sunday  Schools,  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  and  to  the  early  campaign  against  the  slave-trade.  As  a 
Baptist  apologist  and  a  champion  of  strict  communion,  he  exercised 
widespread  influence  for  a  generation  or  more,  though  one  can 
understand  how  young  William  (later  General)  Booth,  considering 
entry  to  the  Congregational  ministry  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  given  the  Reign  of  Grace  to  study,  flung  it  across  the 
room  after  reading  thirty  or  forty  pages. 

The  terjubilee  of  Abraham  Booth’s  death  may  serve  as  the 
occasion  for  the  printing  of  his  Will  and  for  a  few  notes  on  his 
family.  Booth’s  wife,  nee  Elizabeth  Bowmar,  died  two  or  three  yetirs 
before  her  husband.  They  had  seven  children :  Abraham,  Alice, 
Isaac,  Robert,  Ann,  Sarah  and  Rebecca.  All  of  them  were  remem¬ 
bered  in  his  Will,  made  eleven  months  before  his  death  and  now  in 
the  keeping  of  Regent’s  Park  College.  The  text  of  the  Will  is  as 
follotvs : 

I  ABRAHAM  BOOTH  protestant  dissenting  minister  in  the 
parish  St.  Mary  Whitechapel  London  reflecting  on  the  uncertainty  of 
Life  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form 
following  Being  firmly  persuaded  that  those  doctrines  which  have 
constituted  the  griuid  subject  of  my  public  Minbtry  for  a  long  course 
of  years  are  divine  Truths  being  deeply  sensible  that  all  I  have  and  all 
I  am  are  the  Lords  and  entirely  at  his  disposal  and  being  completely 
satisfied  that  his  dominion  is  perfectly  wise  and  righteous  I  in  the 
anticipation  of  my  departing  moment  cheerfully  commend  my  im¬ 
mortal  Spirit  into  his  hands  in  expectation  of  everlasting  Life  as  the 
Gift  of  Sovereign  Grace  thro’  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  my 
Body  I  resign  to  the  care  of  providence  in  the  silent  Grave  with  a 
pleasing  hope  of  its  being  raised  again  at  the  last  day  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  vigour  beauty  and  Glory.  In  regard  to  the  measure  of 
temporal  property  with  which  the  bounty  of  providence  has  indulged 
me  my  will  is  that  as  soon  as  convenient  after  my  decease  all  my  debts 
and  funeral  Expenses  be  punctually  discharged  I  order  that  my  four 
Stocking  frames  my  own  publications  then  on  sale  together  with  the 
Copyright  if  not  already  alienated  and  my  Library  be  all  sold  as  to 
distribution  of  my  property  I  order  it  to  be  as  follows  that  is  to  say 
to  my  son  Abraham  Booth  and  to  my  daughter  Alice  Stevenson  I  give 
twenty  pounds  apiece  for  Mourning  To  my  Son  Isaac  Booth  I  give 
one  hundred  pounds  To  my  Son  Robert  Booth  I  give  all  my  wearing 
apparel  my  plate  my  pocket  Watch  and  three  hundred  pounds  5  p. 
cent  Navy  Annuities.  I  give  to  my  daughter  Ann  Booth  spinster  one 
half  of  my  household  furniture  of  my  Linen  and  of  my  China  together 
.  with  four  hundred  pounds  5  p.  cent  Navy  Annuities  I  give  to  each  of 
my  daughters  Sarah  Grainger  and  Rebecca  Robinson  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling  To  my  grandaughter  Elizabeth  Parkin  I  give  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  5  p.  cent  Navy  Annuities  To  my  Grand- 
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daughter  Mary  Lee  Wightman  I  give  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  i 
of  the  same  Annuities  to  bear  Interest  from  the  second  quarter  day 
after  my  decease  but  neither  the  principal  nor  the  interest  to  be  pay¬ 
able  until  she  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  complete  I  give 
to  the  deacons  for  the  time  being  of  the  Church  of  Christ  over  which 
I  have  so  long  had  the  pastoral  oversight  and  from  which  I  have  . 
received  numerous  tokens  of  the  most  affectionate  regard  five  pounds 
sterling  to  be  distributed  at  their  discretion  among  the  poor  Members 
of  the  said  Church  which  trifling  bequest  I  order  to  be  paid  by  my  I 
Executors  hereafter  named  within  the  space  of  three  months  of  my  | 
decease  I  nominate  and  appoint  my  Sons  Abraham  and  Isaac  Booth  , 
the  EXECUTORS  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  whom  j 
jointly  considered  I  give  eight  hundred  pounds  3  p.  cent  Stock  of  the  : 
year  1726  together  with  the  remaining  and  unappropriated  Moiety  ' 
of  my  Household  furniture  of  my  Linen  and  of  my  China  finally  I  j 
order  and  appoint  my  Son  Robert  Booth  and  my  daughter  Ann  Booth  ' 
Spinster  to  be  jointly  and  equally  my  Residuary  Legatees.  i 

Abrm  Booth  Signed  sealed  published  and  declared  by  the  Testator  t 
as  his  last  Will  and  Testament  Feb  27  1805  in  the  presence  of  I 

Eady  Booth  Jacob  Booth 

! 

Booth’s  generosity  is  mentioned  by  several  of  his  friends.  It  is  ? 
apparent  that  he  had  prospered  during  his  long  ministry,  as  did  ^ 
many  of  his  congregation,  to  judge  by  their  munificent  gifts  to  • 
Baptist  causes.  His  books  must  have  brought  him  a  considerable  | 
income  for  they  had  a  large  circulation  during  his  lifetime.  He  had 
apparently  kept  his  stocking-frames,  renting  them  to  his  brother,  | 
Robert,  who  remained  in  Kirkby  Woodhouse,  for  some  of  Booth’s 
letters  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  small  annual  payments.  The  Will  i 
shows  that  Booth  had  acquired  £1,000  in  5%  Navy  Annuities, 
£800  in  3%  Stock  (1726)  and  that  he  expected  his  estate  to  yield  at  ' 
least  another  £700  apart  from  his  furniture  and  plate.  V 

Of  Booth’s  eldest  son,  named  after  him,  the  writer  knows 
nothing,  though  he  appears  in  some  of  the  early  list  of  subscribers  j 
to  the  B.M.S.  and  was  in  business  at  one  time  in  Newgate  Street  j 
The  eldest  daughter,  Alice,  was  “  adopted  ”  by  the  wealthy  daughter  ! 
of  Mr.  Leader  Cox,  at  one  time  a  deacon  at  Little  Prescott  Street. 

In  due  course  she  married  a  Mr.  Stevenson  and  had  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  Mary,  married  Dr.  Edward  Steane,  secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Union  from  1835  to  1882.  , 

Isaac  Booth  (1761-1840)  was  well  known  in  his  day  in  Baptist  , 
circles.  Apprenticed  in  1775  to  an  ironmonger,  he  later  became  a 
cashier  in  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  in  membership  with  the 
church  in  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  in  the  formation  of  which  his 
father  had  taken  the  lead  in  1798.  Isaac  Booth  married  one  of  his 
cousins,  Eady,  who  as  a  small  child  worked  an  elaborate  sampler 
map,  now  in  the  writer’s  possession.  Isaac  and  Eady  Booth  had 
eight  children.  One  son,  another  Isaac,  emigrated  to  Australia. 
Another,  Jacob,  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom  went  to  America,  the 
other  remaining  in  this  country  with  issue.  A  daughter,  Eady 
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(1805-48)  married  George  Futvoye  and  emigrated  to  Canada.  In 
the  Baptist  Quarterly  for  1941  there  was  printed  an  interesting 
letter  she  sent  to  her  mother  from  Quebec.  Another  of  Isaac  Booth’s 
daughters,  Elizabeth  (1812-89),  married  I'homas  Horatio  Harris  and 
had  twelve  children,  one  of  whom.  Booth  Harris  (1839-1912),  of 
Woodford,  left  many  descendants,  one  of  his  grandsons  being  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Booth  Harris,  now  Congregational  minister  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Yet  another  of  Isaac’s  daughters,  Rebekah  (1819-68) 
married  William  Overbury  Purchase,  of  Romsey,  who  was  associated 
first  with  the  Baptist  church  in  Bell  Street  and  then  with  the  Abbey 
Congregational  Church.  They  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died 
without  issue. 

Abraham  Booth’s  spinster  daughter,  Ann,  died  in  1847.  She 
was  buried  in  the  grave-yard  behind  Mare  Street  Chapel.  So  also 
were  her  brother,  Isaac,  and  his  wife,  and  Isaac’s  daughters,  Martha 
(1814-47),  a  spinster,  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Henry  Martin.  The  original 
Mare  Street  Chapel  was  burned  down  soon  after  the  death  of  its 
famous  minister,  Francis  Augustus  Cox.  The  fine  building  which 
replaced  it  was  destroyed  by  bombs  during  the  last  war.  The  site 
has  now  been  acquired  by  the  local  authorities  and  a  new  church 
has  been  built  recently  on  a  fresh  site  a  little  distance  away  down 
Well  Street.  All  evidences  of  these  associations  with  the  Booth 
family  will  now  disappear. 

The  old  burial-ground  of  the  Maze  Pond  church,  where 
Abraham  Booth’s  body  was  interred,  has  also  now  disappeared. 
The  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in  Little  Prescott  Street  was, 
however,  taken  to  Commercial  Street,  when  the  church  moved  there 
in  1854  and  thence,  in  1914,  to  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow,  where 
“  London’s  oldest  Baptist  church  ”  still  worships.  The  tablet  is  to 
be  found  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel.  After  eulogizing  Booth’s 
virtues  “  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian  ”  and  speaking  of  his  work  as 
a  minister,  the  inscription  concludes  : 

“  nor  will  his  name,  or  his  writings  be  forgotten,  while  Evangelical 

Truth  shall  be  revered,  genius  admired  or  integrity  respected.” 

Though  this  claims  a  little  too  much,  Abraham  Booth  is  certain 
always  of  a  place  in  Baptist  history. 

Ernest  A.  Payne 
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Congo  Protestant  Missions  and  ■ 

European  Powers  before  1885  li 

UNTIL  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  little  " 
interest,  either  secular  or  religious,  in  the  penetration  of  the 
central  belt  of  Africa.  The  coastal  regions  were  occupied  at  many 
points  by  traders,  missionaries,  and  governments,  but  it  was  only  a 
few  explorers  who  had  tentatively  pushed  inland.  The  great  factor 
which  changed  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  life  and  death  of  David  i 
Livingstone,  whose  eagerness  to  provide  a  way  by  which  Christianity  I 
and  commerce  could  advance  together  into  the  interior  led  him  to  | 
undertake  his  incessant  journeyings. 

Once  the  opening-up  of  the  continent  had  begun,  however, 
there  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  Europe.  The  death  of  Livingstone 
was  the  signal  for  a  surge  of  enthusiasm  from  missionary  supporters 
in  England  for  the  continuation  of  his  work  in  Africa,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  public  agitation  against  the  slave-trade,  led  in  | 
several  parts  of  East  Africa  to  the  planting  of  British  consuls  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag.  The  secular  interest  in  Africa 
found  its  focus  in  the  International  Geographical  Conference  called 
to  Brussels  in  September,  1876,  by  Leopold  11.  At  this  date  the  chief 
interest  of  the  king  was  in  the  opening-up  of  East  Africa,  but  here 
he  was  forestalled  by  British  missionaries  and  British  influence.  ' 

With  Stanley’s  descent  of  the  Congo,  however,  Leopold  realised 
the  importance  of  the  West  coast  route  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  ' 
gradually  began  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  this  Held.  It  seemed  > 
that  he  might  find  scope  for  his  energies  in  the  Congo,  for  the  ^ 
British  Government  appeared  to  have  no  territorial  ambitions  there, 
having  refused  to  take  seriously  Cameron’s  action  in  annexing  the 
Congo  basin  in  1875,^  and  again  displaying  no  interest  when  in  1878  ' 
Stanley  tried  to  arouse  English  enthusiasm.  ij 

The  fact  that  there  were  English  missionaries  in  the  Congo,  | 
however,  was  bound  to  attract  the  attention  of  Leopold,  who  could  I 
see  how  the  presence  of  British  missionaries  in  East  Africa  gave  their  n 
country  a  considerable  political  interest  in  the  region.  The  impetus  j! 
to  missionary  zeal  provided  by  the  work  of  Livingstone  had  not  been  I 
confined  to  East  Africa,  but,  due  chiefly  to  the  foresight  of  one  " 
Englishman,  eager  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  central  belt  j* 
of  the  continent,  an  attempt  had  already  been  made  to  enter  from  | 
the  west  coast  by  way  of  the  Congo  river.  I 
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If  the  vision  and  imagination  capable  of  realising  the  importance 
of  the  Congo  as  a  highway  into  Central  Africa,  and  of  inspiring  the 
provision  of  resources  for  the  practical  work  of  opening  up  the  river, 
came  on  the  secular  side  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  it  was 
matched  on  the  missionary  side  by  that  of  Robert  Arthington,  the 
miser  of  Leeds,^  a  man  deeply  concerned  for  the  evangelisation  of 
the  world,  and  above  all  of  Central  Africa.  He  knew,  from  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Lieutenant  Grandy,®  leader  of  the  Royal  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society’s  West  coast  Livingstone  relief  expedition,  which  had  in 
1873  tried  unsuccessfully  to  pass  the  cataracts  of  the  lower  Congo, 
that  the  latter  was  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  taking  the  Gospel 
to  the  upper  river,  and  that  the  so-called  King  of  Congo,  residing  at 
San  Salvador,  and  to  a  certain  extent  under  Portuguese  and  Catholic 
influence,  was  very  ready  to  receive  English  missionaries.  He  knew 
also  of  Cameron’s  surmise  that  the  Luabala  was  the  Congo,*  and 
firmly  believing  that  had  Cameron  passed  on  down  the  river  from 
Nyangwe?,  he  would  have  reached  the  rapids  beyond  which  Grandy 
had  not  penetrated,  he  approached  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
in  May,  1877  with  an  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds  if  they  would 
undertake  mission  work  in  the  Congo  (which  was  not  far  from  their 
existing  field  in  the  Cameroons).  It  was  the  interior,  not  the  coastal 
regions,  that  he  hoped  would  be  evangelised  by  way  of  the  Congo 
river.®  After  consideration  of  this  offer  and  a  subsequent  one  of 
fifty  pounds  for  a  preliminary  exploratory  journey,  the  B.M.S. 
Committee  decided  to  accept,  and  in  September  the  Missionary 
Herald  announced  the  new  venture,  appealing  for  men  and  money, 
the  importance  of  the  step  taken  being  shown  when  on  September 
17th  the  Daily  Telegraph  gave  the  news  of  Stanley’s  arrival  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo. 

Pioneers 

In  January,  1878  George  Grenfell  and  Thomas  Comber  of  the 
Cameroons  Mission  accepted  the  Committee’s  commission  to  under¬ 
take  a  pioneer  survey  of  the  lower  Congo,®  and  immediately  set  sail 
on  a  journey  which  took  them  to  the  Congo  mouth,  and  eighty-five 
miles  up  the  river  as  far  as  Musuku.  They  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  chief  agent  of  the  Dutch  house  at  Banana,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Congo,  informing  him  that  they  hoped 
to  pay  him  an  early  visit. 

The  B.M.S.  was  not  the  only  society  interested  in  the  Congo,  for 
in  1877  Henry  and  Fanny  Grattan  Guinness  called  together  a  small 
committee  to  form  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission,  as  a  branch  of 
the  East  London  Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  its  object 
being  to  enter  Africa  by  the  Congo.  Hardly  had  Grenfell  and 
Comber  left  when  in  February,  1878  Strom  and  Craven  arrived  at 
Boma  as  the  advance  guard  of  this  mission,  to  be  joined  after  a  few 
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months  by  Telford  and  Johnson.  In  July  Grenfell  and  Comber 
returned  to  Banana,  sailed  up  to  Musuku,  and  thence  travelled  over¬ 
land  to  San  Salvador,  where  they  were  received  by  the  king.  From 
this  point  they  expected  to  be  able  to  push  on  to  the  interior  and 
reach  the  river  above  the  rapids,  and  with  this  idea  travelled  north¬ 
eastwards  into  the  Makutu  country,  reaching  Tungwa  before  being 
turned  back.'^  Without  waiting  at  San  Salvador,  although  pressed 
by  the  king  to  stay.  Comber  hastened  to  England  for  reinforcements. 

In  July,  1879  he  returned  with  a  larger  party — ^John  Hartland, 
Henry  Grudgington  and  Holman  Bentley — their  aim  being  to  reach 
the  upper  river  near  Stanley  Pool.  Although  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  king,  they  decided  to  press  on  beyond  San  Salvador,  but  were 
CQnstantly  hindered  by  the  suspicious  natives  of  the  Makutu  country, 
middlemen  who  feared  that  white  penetration  would  hinder  their 
profitable  ivory  trade  between  the  Pool  and  San  Salvador.  In  one 
attempt  in  the  late  autumn  of  1880  Comber  was  struck  by  a  bullet 
and  he  and  Hardand  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.®  But  while 
Comber  was  still  hopeful  about  the  southern  route,  Bentley  and 
Grudgington  decided  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Pool  along  the 
north  bank,  since  Stanley  had  opened  up  the  road  past  the  cataracts, 
to  Isangila,  and  de  Brazza,  working  nominally  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Committee  of  the  African  International  Association  created  by 
the  Brussels  Conference  in  1876,  was  reported  to  have  descended 
from  the  Pool  by  the  north  bank.  In  February,  1881  they  reached 
their  goal,  after  a  journey  of  twenty-one  days  from  Vivi.  Thus  the 
first  object  of  the  mission  had  been  secured. 

In  their  attempt  on  the  Pool  the  missionaries  had  of  necessity 
come  into  contact  with  the  representatives  of  those  European  powers 
whose  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  Congo  after  Stanley’s 
descent  of  the  river.  In  January,  1878  King  Leopold’s  emissaries 
met  Stanley  at  Marseilles,  and  failed  to  draw  him  to  Brussels,^® 
since  he  wanted  English  interest  in  his  scheme  for  the  opening  up  of 
the  Congo.  This  was  what  Leopold  feared,  for  although  his  designs 
in  the  Congo  were  not  yet  clarified,  he  knew  that  he  wanted  to  be 
the  leader  of  whatever  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  the  region. 
Just  as  the  early  part  of  Stanley’s  journey  led  to  an  increase  of 
British  missions  in  East  Africa,  and  where  the  missionary  went  the 
flag  so  often  followed,  he  feared  the  same  would  happen  in  Congo. 
He  was  aware  of  the  B.M.S.  enterprise,  for  at  the  suggestion  of 
Arthur  Kinnaird,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Perth,  philanthropist  and  sup¬ 
porter  of  foreign  missions,^^  the  secretary,  Alfred  Henry  Baynes,  had 
approached  the  Belgian  minister  in  London,  Baron  Solvyns,  to  tell 
him  of  what  the  Society  hoped  to  do  in  Congo.  Leopold  responded 
with  immediate  interest,^  and  expressed  his  desire  of  becoming  a 
subscriber  to  the  Missionary  Herald.  The  October  copy  of  this 
magazine  was  perused  with  considerable  attention  by  Greindle  and 
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Banning,  and  when  the  king’s  interest  seemed  to  have  slackened  a 
little  after  a  few  months,  they  were  still  eager  to  see  the  following 
numbers.®  Since  the  A.I.A.,  under  the  presidency  of  Leopold,  had 
promised  its  help  to  all  religious  missions,  irrespective  of  denomina¬ 
tion,  the  B.M.S.  was  very  ready  to  welcome  the  interest  of  the  king, 
particularly  as  it  already  anticipated  trouble  from  the  claims  of  the 
Portuguese  to  sovereignty  over  the  Congo  river,  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  mean  an  extension  of  the  slave-trade.^* 

Stanley’s  campaign  to  interest  England  in  the  Congo,  which 
had  been  begun  by  suggestions  in  his  letters  to  the  Daily  T ele graph, 
was  continued  by  his  propaganda  throughout  1878,  by  articles, 
public  meetings  and  lectures,  especially  in  the  north,  where  he  hoped 
to  arouse  a  sense  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  Congo.  The 
missionary  societies  seem  to  have  been  quite  unmoved  by  the  idea 
of  Great  Britain  taking  over  the  Congo,  probably  because  they  were 
among  those  who  thought  that  “  he  put  commerce  before  religion,”^* 
and  held  themselves  aloof  from  Stanley  and  his  methods,  not  yet 
realising  how  much  they  were  to  profit  by  the  results  of  his  work.** 
Stanley’s  use  of  force  was  contrasted  with  the  behaviour  of  Living¬ 
stone,*®  his  ruthlessness  strongly  criticised,  and  while  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  the  benevolent  interest  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  missionary 
enterprise  had  no  desire  to  support  Stanley’s  campaign  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  for  his  plan  for  Great  Britain  to  take  over  the  Congo 
and  open  a  road  to  the  Pool.*'* 

In  an  area  where  politics  were  to  play  so  important  a  pcirt, 
however,  the  missionaries  were  to  find  an  attitude  of  aloofness 
impossible  to  maintain,  although  they  were  always  careful  to  avoid 
giving  the  impression  that  they  were  in  Congo  in  the  interests  of  the 
British  Government.*®  Their  first  visit  to  San  Salvador  in  the 
summer  of  1878  showed  that  the  king,  Pedro  V,  was  under  Portu¬ 
guese  influence,  for  he  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  Portuguese 
force  in  1858,  and  for  seven  years  after  this  the  Portuguese  had 
occupied  a  fort  near  San  Salvador.*®  For  the  Baptist  Mission  Portu¬ 
guese  influence  was  synonymous  with  Catholic  influence,®®  although 
the  French  Holy  Ghost  Fathers,  established  at  Ambriz,  Mossamedes, 
and  Loanda  in  1865,  had  been  obliged  by  Portuguese  hostility  to 
move  northwards  to  settle  at  Landana  in  1873.  It  was  not  to 
Protestant,  so  much  as  to  foreign,  influence  that  the  Portuguese 
objected.  The  enthusiasm  of  Pedro  V,  however,  for  the  English 
missionaries  to  settle  with  him,  led  to  a  decision  to  make  San 
Salvador  the  base  of  the  mission,  although  all  the  time  the  real  goal 
was  the  upper  river. 

The  second  expedition  thought  it  wise  to  study  Portuguese  on  the 
way  out,  for  since  Portuguese  was  the  trade  language  on  the  Cong^ 
it  would  be  the  first  means  of  communication  with  the  Africans.** 
Pedro  V  was  ready  to  welcome  this  expedition,  but  warned  them 
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that  if  they  wished  to  “  live  always  ”  at  his  capital,  they  should  get 
leave  from  the  Portuguese  Governor  at  Loanda,  or  the  king  might 
find  himself  in  trouble.^^  Comber  accordingly  wrote  to  Loanda,  thus 
giving  indirect  recognition  to  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Congo  region,  an  act  to  which  the  British  consul  objected.*®  He 
made  unofficial  representations,  however,  to  the  Governor,  on  behalf 
of  the  Baptist  Mission,  but  the  latter,  while  only  too  anxious  to  adopt 
a  tone  of  protection  towards  the  Congo  region,  gave  religious 
reasons  for  affording  no  assistance  to  the  mission.  ' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Portuguese  attempted  to  strengthen 
their  position  in  the  Congo  by  means  of  a  missionary  expedition 
to  San  Salvador.  The  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  had  made  an  attempt 
.from  Landana  late  in  1879,  and  the  Portuguese  authorities  were 
anxious  to  occupy  the  field  before  French  influence  could  strengthen. 

The  British  consul  was  clear  about  the  political  aims  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,**  and  feared  it  might  “  compel  the  protestant  mission  to  aban¬ 
don  its  labours,  hitherto  so  successfully  and  peacefully  carried  on.” 

The  three  priests  who  arrived  in  Loanda  in  January,  1881  were 
accompanied  by  a  military  and  a  naval  officer,  while  they  brought 
presents  and  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  Pedro  V.  Grenfell 
indeed  counselled  withdrawal  from  San  Salvador  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese,  competition  being  “waste  of  energy  .  .  .  with  so 
much  open  ground  ...”**  Such  a  welcome  was  received  by  the  t 
others,  however,  when  they  returned  to  San  Salvador,  that  it  was 
decided  not  to  abandon  the  station,  although  Pedro  V,  feeling  him¬ 
self  in  a  delicate  position,  for  some  weeks  attended  neither  of  the 
services  held  in  San  Salvador.*® 

The  French,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese,  were  showing  interest 
in  the  Congo.  The  expedition  of  Count  Savorgnan  de  Brazza, 
undertaken  nominally  on  behalf  of  the  French  committee  of  the 
A.I.A.,  was  in  reality  a  rival  to  Stanley’s  in  an  attempt  to  be  the 
first  at  the  Pool.  At  first  Stanley  hardly  recognised  him  as  a  serious  ‘ 
rival,*^  but  Comber  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  his  aims,*®  although 
neither  as  yet  knew  of  de  Brazza’s  action  in  October,  1880  in  annex¬ 
ing  for  France  the  right  shore  of  Stanley  Pool  by  treaties  with 
Makoko,  chief  of  the  Bateke.*® 

It  was  news  of  de  Brazza’s  descent  of  the  north  bank  which 
confirmed  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  their  resolve  to  try  this  route 
to  the  Pool,  since  so  many  attempts  through  Makutu  had  failed.*®  < 
Bentley  and  Crudgington,  successful  at  last  in  reaching  their  goal 
(February,  1881)  discovered  what  de  Brazza  had  been  doing,  for  on 
the  south  bank  they  met  with  a  hostile  reception  from  Africans 
brandishing  spears  and  knives.  This,  they  discovered,  was  the  result 
of  de  Brazza’s  visit.  One  of  the  coloured  soldiers  whom  he  had  left 
to  guard  the  French  flag  explained  that  the  people  had  been  told 
that  they  were  Frenchmen  now,  and  if  others  (meaning  Stanley)  , 
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came  to  take  away  their  country  these  were  to  be  driven  away.  He 
apologised  for  the  mistake  of  the  people  in  thinking  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  the  forerunners  of  Stanley’s  expedition.®^  When  news 
of  these  events  reached  Europe,  it  proved  embarrassing  for  the 
French  government  to  explain  them,®  while  Leopold  II  could  point 
to  the  good  record  of  all  his  emissaries  in  Congo  in  their  contacts 
with  missionaries,  Bentley  and  Crudgington  were  the  first  to  bring 
to  Stanley  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  planting  of  the  French  flag 
at  the  Pool,  as  they  returned  down  the  north  bank,  and  as  soon  as 
they  reached  Musuku  sent  to  inform  the  British  consul.®®  When  the 
news  of  the  missionaries’  discovery  reached  Brussels,  it  caused 
considerable  attention  to  be  paid  to  French  ambitions  in  Congo,®^ 
and  this  check  to  Leopold’s  plans  led  him  to  define  more  closely  his 
own  territorial  ambitions.®® 

For  the  B.M.S.,  French  influence,  like  Portuguese,  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Catholic  question.  As  early  as  November,  1879  the 
superior  of  the  Holy  Ghost  mission  at  Landana  had  written  to 
Pedro  V  to  warn  him  against  his  Protestant  visitors.®®  De  Brazza 
had  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  patriotic  ambitions,®’  and  in  the  spring  of  1881 
Father  Augouard  was  planning  to  plant  a  mission  at  the  Pool,®*  an 
enterprise  in  which  he  and  de  Brazza  hoped  to  be  of  mutual  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Baptist  mission  was  anxious  that,  having  been  successful 
in  penetrating  to  the  Pool,  it  should  not  be  forestalled  in  planting  a 
station. 

In  any  case,  they  had  consistently  urged  that  the  Congo  should 
be  placed  under  international  control,  and  were  no  more  anxious 
for  the  French  to  obtain  exclusive  control  than  for  the  Portuguese. 
When  Crudgington  returned  home  to  confer  with  the  committee  in 
the  summer  of  1881,  to  discuss  policy  after  the  Pool  had  been 
reached,  he  urged  the  importance  of  calling  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  action  of  the  French  in  Congo,  and  this 
was  done.®*  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  French  had  monopolised 
commerce,  and  that  they  would  close  the  region  to  all  others,  which 
would  “  render  useless  the  work  of  Stanley  for  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  and  the  International  Association,  for  establishing  open 
communication  between  east  and  west  Africa,”  and  stressing  B.M.S. 
interest  that  the  whole  of  the  Congo  river  should  be  open  to  all 
nations.  The  F.O.  reply  was  non-committal,®®  for  it  was  not  until 
later  that  it  became  seriously  alarmed  about  the  intentions  of 
France. 

For  Leopold,  the  part  played  by  religious  missions  in  Africa  was 
a  factor  impossible  to  ignore.  The  dispatches  of  Sir  John  Kirk, 
British  consul  at  Zanzibar,  sent  by  the  F.O.  for  his  perusal  in  1879, 
1880  and  1881,  because  of  his  known  interest  in  Africa,  were  alone 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  him,  had  he  needed  such  proof,  the 
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importance  of  their  attitude  for  the  secular  power.  The  A.I.A. 
stressed  from  the  beginning  its  readiness  to  give  assistance  to  all  ‘ 
missions,  without  distinction  of  denomination,  and  Leopold  was  most 
anxious  to  uphold  his  reputation  for  philanthropic  aims  by  adhering 
strictly  to  this  programme.  Although  he  might  have  preferred 
Catholic  missions,  he  found  that  he  was  better  able  to  use  English 
Protestant  missions  in  the  Congo  than  French  Catholic  ones  working 
in  their  national  interests.  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  whose  interest  lay  in 
entering  Africa  from  the  east,  distrusted  the  A.I.A.  as  a  Protestant  * 
and  free-thinking  enterprise,  and  memorialised  the  Propaganda  to 
this  effect  in  January,  1878,*^  offering  his  Algerian  Fathers  for  the 
evangelisation  of  Central  Africa.  These  Leopold  knew  would  be 
the  spearhead  of  France,  as  well  as  of  Catholicism,  but  by  April, 

1878  Lavigerie  had  agreed  to  assist  in  furthering  the  king’s  aims 
and  recruiting  Belgian  missionaries  for  the  Society  of  Algiers.^  In 
Congo,  however,  Leopold  was  not  so  successful.  Stanley,  visited  in 

1879  by  Pere  Carrie,  assured  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the  A.I.A., 
but  soon  discovered  that  he,  like  Pere  Augouard,  also  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers,  was  in  close  co-operation  with  de  Brazza,'*®  and 
strongly  desired  to  extend  French  influence  in  Congo. 

Although  very  desirous  of  replacing  the  French  Catholic 
missionaries  in  Congo  by  Belgians — a  desire  which  led  eventually 
to  the  foundation  of  the  African  Seminary  at  Louvain — Leopold  , 
was  well  aware  of  the  value  of  a  body  of  religious  opinion  in  Eng¬ 
land  favourable  to  himself,  and  provided  the  missionaries  did  not 
oppose  the  policy  of  Stanley  (with  whom  they  had  themselves 
already  found  it  politic  to  be  on  good  terms)  he  was  prepared  to  do 
his  best  for  them,**  and  showed  his  interest  by  presenting  a  grant  of 
scientific  apparatus  to  the  L.I.M.  expedition  which  went  out  to 
Congo  early  in  1880  under  McCall,  just  as  he  had  given  a  chasuble 
to  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  at  Zanzibar,  in  an  effort  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  French  missionaries  for  the  A.I.A.  The  L.I.M.  were  enthusi¬ 
astic  on  the  subject  of  the  philanthropic  society,  which,  with  the 
king  at  its  head,  had  commissioned  Stanley  to  open  up  the  Congo.*® 

The  B.M.S.  had  felt  some  apprehension  in  case  the  Catholics 
might  be  given  prior  rights  on  the  road  Stanley  was  constructing  to 
pass  the  cataracts,*®  but  this  was  unfounded.  When  Crudgington 
and  Bentley  made  their  attempt  on  the  Pool  by  the  north  bank,  they 
kept  to  Stanley’s  road  as  far  as  Isangila,  finding  native  paths  where 
he  took  to  the  river,  and  were  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
Stanley  on  their  return,  although  Grenfell  thought  he  was  rather 
unwilling  for  them  to  make  such  early  use  of  the  route.*^  When 
Comber  and  Hartland,  having  again  failed  with  the  Makutu  way, 
tried  to  overtake  the  others,  however,  they  were  well  received  by 
Stanley,  whom  they  came  upon  dragging  his  sectional  barges  along 
the  road,  and  were  given  food  and  advice.*®  Crudgington  and 
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Bentley  were  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Stanley  for  the  work 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  Congo  region,  when  they  met  him  on  their 
return  from  the  Pool,  with  his  kindness  in  taking  them  down  to 
Isangila  in  his  steamer,  and  with  the  good  reception  they  received 
from  the  Bateke  people,  which  they  attributed  in  large  part  to  the 
treatment  these  had  received  from  Stanley,^®  They  found  him 
willing  to  discuss  with  them  the  establishment  of  the  mission  at 
Stanley  Pool,  urging  upon  them  their  need  of  a  small  sectional  steam 
sailing  launch  like  his  own.®°  It  was  no  wonder  that,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  Portuguese  and  French  ambitions,  they  turned  with 
relief  to  the  promising  Association,  supposedly  international  in 
character,  headed  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  whose  motives 
appeared  above  suspicion,  and  whose  representative  in  Congo  was 
so  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  their  plans. 

The  Upper  River 

Throughout  this  period,  both  the  B.M.S.  and  the  L.I.M.  had 
been  far  more  eager  to  find  a  way  into  the  interior  than  to  settle 
down  to  evangelistic  work  near  the  coast.  For  both  the  upper  river 
was  the  real  objective — the  goal  of  what  Stanley  regarded  as  a 
“  well-contested  dual  ”  between  them,®^  and  the  planting  of  stations 
below  the  Pool  was  subsidiary  work.  When  Crudgington  returned 
home  to  confer  with  the  B.M.S.  Committee  in  the  summer  of  1881, 
the  latter  regarded  it  as  “  absolutely  necessary  ”  to  move  forward 
to  the  Pool.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  Stanley,  this  now  seemed  a 
practical  possibility.  They  decided  that  his  route  by  the  north 
bank  was  to  be  used,  intermediate  stations  at  Isangila  and  Mbw 
were  to  be  planted,  and  also  a  base  station  on  the  north-west  shore 
of  the  Pool  at  Ibiu.  Grenfell  was  to  come  to  England  to  superintend 
the  building  of  a  steam  launch  for  use  on  the  upper  river,  and  six 
new  men  were  to  be  sent  out.  Already  a  Plymouth  subscriber  had 
provided  the  money  for  a  steel  sectional  boat  like  that  supplied  to 
Stanley,  and  money  came  pouring  in,  for  the  successful  journey  to 
the  Pool  aroused  great  enthusiasm  among  the  Society’s  supporters 
at  home. 

It  seemed  that  at  last  they  were  ready  to  advance  to  the  upper 
river.  Their  stores  could  go  by  Stanley’s  road  to  Isangila,  and 
thence,  in  the  Plymouth,  be  taken  to  Manyanga.  Stanley  was  push¬ 
ing  on  from  Manyanga  to  the  Pool,  and  might  be  expected  to  keep 
open  that  part  of  the  road.  It  was  obvious  that  they  would  need 
some  kind  of  European  secular  authority  over  the  lower  Congo  and 
the  Stanley  Pool  district,  or  the  missionaries  could  neither  penetrate 
to  the  interior  nor  live  in  peace.  There  had  already  been  difficulties 
from  the  Portuguese  at  San  Salvador  and  the  French  at  the  Pool, 
and  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  in  memorialising  Lord 
Granville  on  the  subject  of  de  Brazza’s  claims,  they  should  use  as  an 
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argument  against  them  that  they  would  “  render  useless  the  work 
of  Stanley  for  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation.”®®  They  had  in  fact  already  identified  themselves  with  the 
work  of  this  Association.  Like  Livingstone,  they  had  discovered  that 
the  pioneer  missionary  must  be  geographer,  explorer,  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  counted  themselves  fortunate  in  having  found  a 
secular  organisation  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  take  some  of 
this  burden  from  them,  and  hasten  on  “  the  spiritual  stage  of 
missionary  work  ”  which  “  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  Congo-  ‘ 
land.”“ 

Throughout  1881  good  relations  in  the  field  continued  between 
the  B.M.S.  and  the  representatives  of  the  King.  The  missionaries 
were  anxious  to  establish  themselves  at  the  Pool,  but  travel  was  slow, 
and  they  were  glad  to  receive  help  from  Stanley’s  agent  at  Vivi  in 
transporting  some  of  their  loads.®*  Another  intermediate  station  was 
necessary,  and  by  agreement  with  the  local  chiefs,  a  building  site  ' 
was  secured  at  Manyanga,  opposite  Stanley’s  depot,  where  Lieut. 
Harou  had  been  left  in  charge.  For  several  monAs  Bentley  stayed 
here  alone  to  build  the  station.  When  Crudgington  returned  from 
England  with  the  Plymouth,  the  value  of  Stanley’s  road  was  proved, 
for  dragging  the  sections  over  it  was  “  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.”®® 

The  L.I.M.  proved  themselves  desirous  of  being  more  independ-  * 
ent,  however.  In  January,  1882  they  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Pool, 
and  as  a  result  of  comparing  the  routes  by  the  north  and  south 
banks,  decided  to  use  the  latter.®®  In  pointing  out  that  the  B.M.S. 
was  willing  to  use  Stanley’s  road  and  the  protection  of  his  Zanzi¬ 
baris,  Mrs.  Guinness  explained  that  the  L.I.M.  preferred  the  south 
route  because  the  mission  had  no  desire  to  be  mixed  with  armed 
parties,  even  though  its  progress  might  thus  be  slower.®^  Stanley  had 
inevitably  in  the  pursuance  of  his  task  come  up  against  African  re¬ 
sistance,  and  the  old  suspicion  of  him  had  reappeared.  They  felt  the  » 
need  of  a  recognised  government,  to  combat  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  objected  to  Stanley’s  work  since  it  was  felt  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  a  commercial  company.®®  The  L.I.M.  now  seemed  inclined  to 
support  de  Brazza,  who  had  promised  the  Society  all  the  help  in 
his  power  at  the  Pool,  on  the  condition  that  French  jurisdiction 
should  be  recognised.  In  actual  fact,  reliance  on  French  power  at 
the  Pool  was  futile,  as  Pere  Augouard  found  later.®®  * 

The  B.M.S.,  however,  disliking  de  Brazza’s  claims  on  behalf  of 
France,  was  anxious  that  they  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  in 
March,  1882  the  acting-secretary  sent  Lord  Granville  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  with  Makoko,  procured  by  Grenfell,  with  the  remark  that  this 
supported  the  representations  made  in  the  preceding  June.®®  Thus 
stirred  to  interest,  the  F.O.  asked  Lord  Lyons,  Minister  at  Paris,  to 
find  out  whether  the  treaty  were  genuine,  and  if  so,  whether  it  were  i 
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recognised  by  the  French  government.  A  tardy  reply  came  in 
October  to  inform  the  Foreign  Secretary  that  the  treaty  was  indeed 
genuine,  and  that  the  French  government  intended  to  examine  its 
clauses  with  care.®^ 

Comber,  who  had  spent  several  hours  with  Stanley  at  Man- 
yanga  before  the  latter’s  return  to  Europe,  was  impressed  by  his 
desire  to  help  the  mission,  and  with  the  fact  that  he  had  managed 
to  plant  a  station  at  Stanley  Pool  without  a  fight,  although  the 
people  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  advent  of  Europeans,  and 
would  burn  it  if  they  dared.  Stanley  had  taken  a  large  piece  of 
ground  for  the  A.I.A.,  but  offered  the  mission  the  choice  of  a  plot 
from  this  land,  on  which  they  were  to  be  as  free  to  build  as  though 
it  had  been  sold  to  them,  in  return  for  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  Association.  He  wrote  in  this  sense  to  Braconnier,  the  lieutenant 
he  had  left  in  charge  at  Stanley  Pool,  and  Comber  knew  that  if 
the  B.M.S. — whose  station  at  Manyanga  would  already  have  been 
burned  had  not  Lieut.  Harou  intervened®* — rejected  this  offer,  the 
missionaries  would  be  in  constant  danger.  It  was  a  serious  matter, 
however,  to  identify  themselves  thus  far  with  the  A.I.A.®® 

The  risk  was  taken,  for  Comber  felt  that  the  mission  could  not 
lose  this  chance  of  securing  land  at  the  Pool,  thus  perhaps  allowing 
the  Catholics  to  precede  it  there.®*  He  and  Bentley  travelled  up  to 
the  Pool  with  a  caravan  of  Stanley’s  Zanzibaris,  finding  the  people 
friendly  except  at  one  point,  for  the  Zanzibaris,  constantly  passing 
by  this  route,  quieted  those  who  were  turbulent.  The  two  mission¬ 
aries  were  well  received  by  Lieut.  Braconnier,  to  whom  they  pre¬ 
sented  Stanley’s  letter,  and  on  18  July  made  a  contract  with  him  for 
the  lease  of  one  hectare  of  ground,  to  be  ratified  in  Europe.®® 

This  contract — the  first  of  its  kind — for  previously  the  B.M.S. 
had  made  agreements  only  with  native  chiefs — naturally  attracted 
careful  attention  in  Brussels  and  in  London,  where  both  Leopold 
and  the  B.M.S.  Committee  preferred  to  decide  themselves  the 
important  question  of  the  terms  on  which  the  land  was  to  be  con¬ 
ceded.®®  The  finance  sub-committee  had  many  objections  to  the 
terms  of  Comber’s  contract  with  the  Comit6  d’Etudes,  and  dealt 
with  them  in  a  meeting  early  in  November.  The  annual  rent  of 
£150  was  accepted,  but  they  wanted  the  option  of  the  renewal  of 
the  contract  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period  to  rest  with  the 
Society  alone,  for  they  feared  “  priestly  influences  from  Belgium  ” 
which  “  might  insure  our  receiving  notices  to  quit.”  There  was  a 
strong  objection  to  article  VI,®'^  for  it  was  felt  wrong  to  give  the 
Comit4  d’Etudes  exclusive  favour,  and  that  missionaries  should  hold 
themselves  free  to  give  help  to  all  “  respectable  parties.”®*  They 
objected,  too,  to  the  limitation  of  their  freedom  of  movement  by 
article  VIII,®®  for  we  “must  know  nothing  of  rivalry  with,  nor 
must  we  cultivate  association  with,  any  secular  bodies  whatever^”^ 
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It  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  the  Secretary  to  Brussels  to  ] 

seek  the  good  offices  of  Stanley  in  the  hope  of  his  influence  in  the  '  ] 

modification  of  the  draft  contract.  Stanley  had  left  for  Spain,  but  t 

Baynes  visited  Brussels  to  meet  Strauch,  while  since  Leopold  himself  j 

had  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  him,'^°  he  had  also  an  interview  with  ^ 

the  king,  who  consented  to  accept  the  contract  in  the  form  proposed  ] 

by  the  B.M.S.  secretary.  The  formal  ratification  took  place  on  i 

November  24  when  Strauch  visited  London,  and  the  Missionary  i 

Herald  of  December,  1882  commented  on  the  graciousness  of  the  > 
King,  and  the  kindness  received  from  all  the  state  officials  whom  ^ 
Baynes  had  met.  i 

Leopold  II  was  glad  of  the  goodwill  of  the  Society,  for  he  was  \ 

anxious  to  build  up  a  body  of  opinion  in  England  favourable  to  his  j 

plans  for  Congo.  The  Belgian  consul  in  Manchester,  J.  F.  Hutton,  , 

an  influential  business  man,  was  working  hard  for  this  end,  and 
found  ready  support  in  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  i 
which  for  trade  reasons  was  not  anxious  to  see  either  France  or  ; 
Portugal  strengthened  in  the  Congo  region,  since  both  imposed  high 
tariffs.  Leopold  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  Portuguese  claims  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Congo  basin  might  be  recognised  by  Great 
Britain.  Several  years  before.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  British  minister  at 
Lisbon,  had  suggested  that  Great  Britain  should  recognise  Portu¬ 
guese  claims  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Congo,  the  north  bank  becom-  , 
ing  British,  and  the  river  itself  being  subject  to  international  control. 

The  British  government  had  shown  little  interest  in  the  suggestion, 
but  discussions  on  the  subject  continued  intermittently  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  At  the  end  of  1882  Portugal  again 
revived  her  ancient  claims,  and  suggested  that  these  should  be 
recognised  by  Great  Britain,  who  seemed  likely  to  agree,  urged  on 
by  fear  of  French  intentions  in  west  Africa.'^^  Difficulties  with  the 
Portuguese  at  San  Salvador  had  already  been  sufficient  to  make  the 
missionaries  hostile  to  the  negotations  which  were  set  on  foot,  but  > 
while  the  B.M.S.  was  no  more  anxious  to  support  France  than 
Portugal,  thinking  of  the  difficult  position  of  the  American  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries  in  the  Gaboon  under  the  French  authorities  there, 
the  L.I.M.  was  not  of  the  same  opinion. 

In  November  Hutton  approached  both  societies,  to  inform  them 
that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  memorialised  the 
F.O.  against  the  de  Braizza  treaty  and  the  pretentions  of  Portugal,  , 
and  had  urged  the  government  to  take  the  initiative  in  trying  to  get 
the  powers  of  Europe  to  leave  the  territories  of  the  Congo  basin 
neutral — or,  in  other  words,  to  support  Leopold’s  “  international  ” 
association.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  reply  had  been  that  the  Government 
would  be  favourable  to  neutrality,  but  would  take  no  initiative — 
England  did  not  want  the  Congo  herself  and  would  not  go  to  war  to 
prevent  others  getting  it,  and  because  of  the  attitude  of  France,  ^ 
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England  was  encouraging  Portugal  to  put  forward  her  claims. 
Hutton  expressed  his  belief  that  France  and  Portugal  would  come 
to  an  understanding  that  all  the  territory  north  of  lat.  5°  12  should 
go  to  France,  and  that  to  the  south  to  Portugal.  Thus  Portugal 
would  hold  the  lower  river;  France  the  upper  river  and  Stanley 
Pool,  and  he  pointed  out  how  prejudicial  to  Protestant  missionary 
work  this  situation  would  be,  remarking  that  “  no  doubt  your  society 
would  take  immediate  action.”'” 

Mrs.  Guinness  approached  the  B.M.S.  on  the  matter,  wondering 
whether  the  two  societies  should  send  a  joint  deputation  to  Dilke,  or 
whether  it  would  be  preferable  to  leave  the  matter  alone.  Charac¬ 
terising  the  present  state  of  affairs  as  “  practically  anarchy  ”  she 
gave  her  opinion  that  “  French  annexation  would  be  better  than  no 
government,  by  far.  As  H.M.G.  do  not  mean  to  do  anything  them¬ 
selves,  it  seems  the  best  we  can  hope  for.”” 

The  B.M.S.  had  a  closer  connection  with  King  Leopold’s  enter¬ 
prise,  however,  and  had  no  wish  to  work  for  French  annexation. 
The  Peace,  the  B.M.S.  steam  launch  destined  for  the  upper  river, 
whose  construction  Grenfell  had  returned  to  England  to  supervise, 
had  been  inspected  by  Hutton’s  brother  on  behalf  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  and  Hutton,  Leopold’s  consul,  had  sent  some  bales  of 
cloth  from  his  mill  to  help  in  the  expense  of  carrying  the  steamer 
up  river.  Thus  they  would  have  nothing  but  approval  for  the  way 
in  which  the  Times  supported  Stanley  against  de  Brazza,  using  as 
one  of  its  arguments  to  encourage  the  goodwill  of  Englishmen 
towards  Stanley  and  the  Sovereign  he  represented  in  Congo,  the 
fact  that  English  missionaries  were  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  Stanley’s  pioneering  work.'^*  Joseph  Tritton,  treasurer 
of  the  Society,  was  eager  to  lay  the  case  against  France  before  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,”  and  likewise  the  B.M.S.  was 
ready  to  use  its  influence  to  support  Jacob  Bright  on  the  questions 
relating  to  British  commercial  interests  in  Congo,  which  he  asked 
in  the  Commons  on  27  and  28  November.'^*  The  agitation  was 
successful,  in  spite  of  Baron  Solvyn’s  scepticism."^^ 

Ruth  Slade 

{To  be  Concluded) 
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66  «•  Vous  ferez  bien  d’dcrire  a  celui  de  nos  agents  que  la  chose  concerne 
peut-etre  et  i  Londres  et  h.  Hanssens,  qu’Jl  moins  qu’un  accord  soit  intervenu 
avec  les  missionnaires  anglais,  on  tichera  d’y  arriver  ici  et  de  fixer  ici  les 
conditions  auxquelles  nous  pourrons  leur  laisscr  le  terrain.”  P.S.  I,  118 
Leopold  to  Strauch,  16  Aug.  1882.  Min.  des  AfF.  Et.  Strauch  papers. 

67  *<  They  engage  not  to  give  any  intelligence,  help,  or  assistance  in  their 
trading  projects  to  other  parties  or  expeditions,  which  would  come  into  the 
country  for  trading  purposes.” 

®®  In  a  notebook  copy  of  this  contract.  Comber  added  that  Braconnier 
had  declared  that  this  clause  did  not  prevent  the  missionaries  showing 
hospitality.  Tervueren,  50,  47,  175.  * 

In  consideration  of  the  facilities  granted  .  .  .  the  missionaries  engage 
not  to  get  ahead  of  our  party  on  the  upper  Congo.  If  in  the  future  they 
follow  our  expedition  up  the  river,  they  shall  not  be  allowed  without  the 
consent  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  to  settle  in  any  part  of  the  river 
or  interior,  whether  belonging  to  the  Comit6  or  not,  the  longitude  of  which 
shall  be  above  our  last  established  station.” 

™  Leopold  II  to  Strauch,  16  Nov.  1882.  Strauch  papers.  Min.  des  Aff. 
Et. 

Crowe,  S.  E.,  The  Berlin  West  Africa  Conference,  London,  1942,  pp. 

16-17. 
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^®Tritton  was  interested  in  the  Congo  both  as  treasurer  of  the  society, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  trader.  In  April,  1884  he  led  a  deputation 
to  the  F.O.  protesting  against  the  ratification  of  the  Portuguese  treaty  on 
account  of  the  high  tariffs  imposed  in  Portuguese  colonies.  This  double 
interest  in  the  Congo  helps  to  explain  why  so  many  missionary  enthusiasts 
in  England  were  so  eager  to  support  Leopold’s  two-sided  philanthropy — he 
aimed  at  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  but  also  at  opening  the  Congo  to  the 
trade  of  all  nations,  v.  J.  Stengers,  “  La  place  de  Leopold  II  dans  I’histoire 
de  la  colonisation.”  La  Nouvelle  Clio,  IX,  Oct.  1950,  p.  528.  B.M.S. 
Tritton  to  Baynes,  27  Nov.  1882. 

Hutton  to  Baynes,  27  Nov.  1882.  B.M.S. 

“  On  aurait  tort  de  faire  le  moindre  fond  sur  des  sympathies  et  des 
influences  qui  se  sont  agitdes  ici,  ^Manchester  et  ailleurs,  en  vue  de  placer 
sous  I’egide  anglaise  les  intercts  de  I’enterprise.  Les  influences  sont  absolu- 
ment  ineflicaces,  et  I’agi^tion  qu’elles  ont  cherch6  a  produire  n’a  eu  d’autre 
resultat  que  celui  d’agacer  et  d’irriter  ,  .  .  il  est  inutile  d’invoquer  une 
protection  qui  ne  nous  sera  pas  accord^e.”  Solvyns  to  Lambermont,  2  Dec. 
1882.  A.I.C.,  I,  71.  Min.  des.  Aff.  Et. 


An  Old  Scotch  Baptist  Church 

SOME  time  ago,  a  manuscript  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  writer’s 
father,  then  treasurer  of  Bristo  Baptist  Church,  Queensferry 
Road,  Edinburgh.  Written  in  a  fine  hand,  it  is  entitled,  “  Some 
Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Baptist  Church,  Pleasance,”  by  James 
Williamson,  and  was  found  in  the  houses  which  he  gives  as  his 
address  about  1830.  As  his  dates  are  about  1818 — the  1890s,  this 
find  may  be  reckoned  as  providential. 

Like  many  such  works,  this  one  is  badly  dated  and,  apart  from 
one  or  two  outstanding  occasions,  describes  personal  memories 
rather  than  the  factual  material  of  historians.  When,  however,  in  an 
appreciation  of  his  spiritual  elders,  the  author  declares  his  certainty 
of  their  apostolic  calling  as  being  as  unquestionable  as  his  knowledge 
that  “  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  William  IV,”  we  are  taken  into  a 
strangely  remote  past. 

As  there  is  no  new  light  thrown  upon  matters  of  fact  in  this 
booklet,  we  can  turn  to  the  standard  histories  of  the  Scotch  Baptist 
church.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  Baptist  influence  in  Scotland 
during  the  occupation  by  Cromwell.  Essentially,  however,  it  was 
an  English  influence,  and  therefore  unpopular.  It  did  not  survive 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Protectorate  troops  in  1660.  Yet  all  was  not 
lost,  for  in  the  years  of  trouble  that  came  with  the  Restoration,  not 
only  did  Presbyterianism  have  to  search  its  soul  anew;  there  was  at 
least  one  professor  of  Baptist  principles  in  I.ady  Craigie  Wallace, 
and  some  of  the  State  records  show  concern  not  only  with  the 
Covenanting  unrest,  but  also  with  the  “  sneaking  sect  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists.” 

By  the  time  of  James  Williamson,  “  Scotch  ”  Baptist  churches 
were  in  existence.  Note  the  description  “  Scotch  ” ;  the  movement 
now  felt  itself  to  be  native.  The  first  church  is  always  reckoned  as 
that  of  Keiss,  in  Caithness,  founded  by  the  laird.  Sir  William  Sin¬ 
clair  of  Dunbeath,  but  that  church  did  not  have  the  influence  that 
one  might  have  expected.  The  real  beginning  of  the  Scotch  Baptist 
church  came  from  the  famous  question  asked  of  Archibald  M’Lean, 
the  Glasgow  printer,  by  Robert  Carmichael,  the  ex-minister  of  an 
Anti-burgher  section  of  the  Secession  church  who  became  a 
“Glasite.”  Thus  far  had  the  heart-searchings  of  the  church  in 
Scotland  gone.  As  has  often  been  said,  the  church  in  Scotland,  for 
all  its  many  disruptions,  has  strangely  remained  Presbyterian.  But 
it  had  gone  a  long  way  towards  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  free 
of  state  control,  self-determining,  and  indeed,  a  body  of  believers. 
As  in  modern  times,  this  question  became  associated  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Baptism.  Carmichael  asked  M’Lean  what  he  thought  of 
Baptism,  with  the  result  that  in  1 765  they  formed  a  church,  meeting. 
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oddly  enough,  in  the  (still  extant)  Hammermen’s  Hall,  Edinburgh,  t 

where  John  Craig  and  Knox  had  laboured  for  the  cause  of  reform,  i  s 

Archibald  M’Lean  was  dead  not  so  long  before  the  young  F 

James  Williamson  began  to  be  “  walked  ”  from  Leith  up  the 
“  Duke’s  Walk  ”  to  the  church  in  the  Pleasance  which  the  Baptist  c 

community  in  Edinburgh  had  built  in  1811,  after  finding  other  t 

accommodation  too  small  for  their  growing  influence  and  numbers.  2 

M’Lean’s  name  is  not  actually  mentioned  in  the  Reminiscences,  but  i 

Mr.  Braidwood,  one  of  his  colleagues,  is  remembered  as  “  an  old  •  J 

man  with  a  brown  wig  .  .  .  ascending  the  pulpit  stair  with  a  spenser  2 

above  his  coat,”  perhaps  on  the  last  occasion  when  he  preached.  i 

Henry  David  Inglis,  advocate,  and  grandson  of  Colonel  Gardiner  > 

who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  is  also  recalled,  and  he  may  ’ 

be  cited  as  representing  the  distinguished  men  who  came  into  the  1 

Baptist  church  in  the  1770s.  There  were  many  prosperous  business-  i 

men  in  membership,  of  whom  James  remarks  that  while  they  » 
delighted  in  hymns  that  referred  to  this  life  as  a  barren  and  howling 
wilderness,  they  sometimes  made  pretty  little  Edens  of  their  homes, 
what  with  their  nice  gardens  and  all.  There  were  also  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists  to  come  forth  from  this  fellowship,  like  David 
Scott,  John  and  Gourlay  Steel,  Robert  Scott  Lauder  and  James 
Eckford  Lauder,  but  the  roll  of  members  suggests  that  there  were 
also  many  of  the  artisan  class  in  the  fellowship.  To  this  class  James  j 
Williamson’s  parents  probably  belonged. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  period  which  we  have  been 
describing  was  the  heyday  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who,  incidentally, 
had  no  use  for  Dissent)  it  will  be  seen  that  James  Williamson  looks 
back  to  an  early  childhood  coloured  by  national  greatness  to  which 
the  place  of  his  Sunday  pilgrimages  had  contributed  not  a  little.  * 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  observe  how  this  genius  expressed  itself, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Pleasance  church,  which  is  reproduced 
in  plan  in  the  Reminiscences,  is  a  striking  illustration.  This  church  $ 
was  built  to  the  Baptist  idea  of  what  a  church  should  be,  as  indeed, 
its  two  successors,  in  Bristo  Place  and  in  Queensferry  Road,  have 
also  been  built.  The  first  believers  had  been  baptized  in  the  Water 
of  Leith,  and  the  church  contained  not  only  an  open  baptistry — 
which  the  present  church  also  boasts — but  an  open  baptistry  in  an 
open-air  court  lying  between  the  church  and  the  “  love  feast  ”  room. 

The  love-feast  room  remained  a  tradition  also  in  the  subsequent  , 
buildings.  Its  origin  lay  in  its  necessity  as  a  meeting  place  where 
families  from  far  away  could  eat  their  mid-day  meal  between  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions.  The  present  writer  remembers 
stories  of  similar  meals  in  the  Bristo  buildings,  where  the  love  feast 
consisted  of  good  Scotch  broth.  Today,  with  the  progress  of  trans¬ 
port  and  the  changed  tradition  of  “  morning  and  evening  ”  rather 
than  “  morning  and  afternoon  ”  services,  the  love-feast  lives  on  in  ^ 
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the  familiar  and  pleasant  habits  of  Bristonians  to  linger  after 
service-time.  In  the  new  buildings,  a  special  “Crush-hall”  was 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  actual  layout  of  the  church  also  expressed  the  Baptist  idea 
of  worship.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  separated  by  an  aisle  that  ran 
crossways  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Forwards  of  this 
aisle  was  the  sanctuary,  to  which  partakers  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
moved  at  the  time  of  the  “  Ordinance  ”  (a  word  much  favoured  by 
Scotch  Baptists.)  Others  who  remained  to  look  on — including  James 
and  his  father,  who  were  not  then  members  and  therefore  not 
invited  to  what  was  a  “  closed  ”  table — were  nevertheless  invited  to 
remain  and  watch.  Few  did;  which  is  a  fact  not  perhaps  astonishing 
when  we  recall  that  the  morning  service  had  lasted  from  10  a.m. 
till  nearly  one  o’clock  and  the  afternoon  service  from  2  p.m.  till 
after  3  p.m.,  the  only  break  being  the  time  of  the  love-feast,  or,  in 
James’  case,  an  occasional  walk  down  the  “  Duke’s  Walk  ”  to  buy 
baps  and  a  drink  of  milk.  Sunday  trading  and  Sunday  public-houses 
were  then  the  order  of  the  day,  as  Mr.  Williamson  remarks. 

The  pulpit  consisted  of  two  tiers.  The  pulpit  proper  was  the 
sort  of  rostrum  familiar  enough  still,  reached  by  a  little  stairway. 
Here  sat  the  elders  or  pastors  who  conducted  the  service.  Below 
them  sat  the  precentors,  and  on  ground  level  facing  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  deacons.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  three  of 
each  office  to  be  present;  but  that  could  not  always  have  been  so, 
as  the  church  roll  appended  to  the  Reminiscences  mentions 
only  two  elders,  William  Braidwood  and  William  Peddie.  There 
were,  however,  the  proper  number  of  seven  deacons  and  three 
precentors.  The  office  of  elder  and  pastor  appears  to  have  been,  in 
practice,  interchangeable,  whether  the  incumbent  were  actually 
trained  for  the  ministry,  like  Mr.  Peddie,  or  engaged  in 
another  profession,  like  Mr.  Inglis  and  many  others.  This  slightly 
blurred  distinction  between  elder  and  pastor  is  characteristic  of 
Scotch  Baptist  practice,  and  has  tendencies  that  remain  still.  The 
situation  arose  from  the  paucity  of  trained  ministers  in  many  of  the 
districts  to  which  the  cause  spread,  so  that  the  best  qualified  of  the 
fellotvship  became  the  natural  leaders  without,  however,  being 
financially  able  to  give  up  lay  professions.  But  if  the  eldership  and 
pastorate  were  blurred,  that  joint  office  stood  out  above  others.  For 
example,  only  elders  and  deacons  were  addressed  as  Mr.  So-and-So. 
All  others,  and  especially  the  precentors,  were  addressed  as  plain 
John  and  William,  although  the  ordinary  members  might  be  called 
Brother  So-and-So.  More  important,  however,  was  the  relationship 
of  the  elder  or  pastor  to  the  conduct  of  the  Communion  service.  In 
1810  and  again  in  1834,  the  Baptist  witness  struck  a  rock  of  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  question  whether  the  Ordinance  could  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  absence  of  pastor  or  elder. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  old  church  was  the  emphasis  and 
practice  of  emblematic  reference.  The  elements  of  the  ordinance 
were,  of  course,  called  “  emblems  ” ;  but  there  were  many  others, 
some  deliberate,  as  for  example,  candlesticks,  others  again  incidental. 
Mr.  Williamson  refers  to  his  childish  thought  that  the  window  cords, 
with  their  red  intertwining  strands,  symbolised  divine  protection. 
The  writer  recalls  a  sermon  in  the  old  Bristo — the  new  Bristo  to  Mr. 
Williamson — which  dwelt  upon  the  emblematic  significance  of  the 
open  cross-beams  of  that  building.  This  interpretation  of  divine 
signs  derived  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  which  was 
current  to  Scotch  Baptist  theology,  which,  as  Mr.  Williamson 
shrewdly  remarks,  could  lead  to  many  problems  of  practice.  One 
matter,  however,  was  clearly  accepted.  The  Scriptures  were  read  as 
they  came,  including  such  passages  as  those  referring  to  the  origins 
of  Moab  and  Ammon  and  the  details  of  levitical  purification.  The 
women  of  the  congregation  were  stout  defenders  of  this  strange 
custom,  declaring  that  Moses  himself  read  all  the  Law  in  the  ears 
of  the  women  and  the  little  ones.  {Joshua  viii.  35.) 

The  lengthy  services  were  due  to  the  number  of  “  exhortations  ” 
which  were  given  from,  as  it  were,  “  the  floor  ”  of  the  house.  These 
were  in  addition  to  the  formal  sermon  “  by  one  of  the  pastors,”  and 
were  apparently  extempore  utterances.  This  lay  contribution  has 
passed  from  Scottish  Baptist  practice,  although  the  deacons  usually 
offer  the  prayers  of  thanksgiving  at  the  Communion  service.  Mr. 
Williamson  records  that  very  seldom  was  there  a  pause  in  the 
exhortations;  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  some  over-readiness,  for 
there  was  a  ruling  formulated  by  Mr.  M’Lean  himself,  that  in  the 
event  of  more  than  one  brother  offering  exhortation,  the  presiding 
pastor  should  say  which  should  exhort.  Apparently,  therefore,  one 
of  the  pastors  held  a  sort  of  presidency  in  the  services,  probably 
conducting  it  and  himself  contributing  a  prayer  and  a  prepared 
address. 

The  teaching  was  almost  exclusively  doctrinal;  and  the  divinity 
of  Christ  was  so  emphasised  that  His  humanity  seemed  almost  a 
disguise.  A  favourite  question  to  candidates  for  membership  was  on 
this  theme,  since  Presbyterians  were  credited  with  the  heterodox 
view  of  Christ  as  “  the  eternal  Son  of  God,”  whereas  Scotch  Baptists 
held  that  He  was  the  “  Son  of  the  eternal  God.”  Mr.  M’Lean  had 
expressed  himself  forcefully  on  the  subject,  and  his  views  were 
accepted  as  dogma.  “  Practical  pursuits,”  says  Mr.  Williamson, 
“whether  Missionary,  Social,  or  Benevolent,  were  not  much  con¬ 
sidered.”  Local  affairs  were  not  ignored,  but  were  used,  like  the 
“emblems,”  to  point  to  the  divine  Hand.  The  great  fires  which 
raged  in  Edinburgh  in  November,  1824,  occasioned  much  homiletic 
head-shaking  against  the  Edinburgh  musical  festival  of  that  year, 
when  Handel’s  Messiah,  Haydn’s  Creation  and  other  oratorios  had 
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been  sung.  Mr.  Williamson  is  slightly  sceptical  of  this  argument 
from  cause  to  effect,  but  he  was  himself  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  might  be  prejudiced. 

St.  Paul,  of  course,  played  a  large  part  in  the  thought  of  the 
Scotch  Baptists,  perhaps  supplying  the  basis  of  their  Christian  con¬ 
duct.  There  was  a  fruitful  denunciation  of  dress  extravagance, 
including  an  insistence  upon  dress  according  to  social  status.  This 
was  a  common  enough  theme  in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation. 
Baptists  avoided  public  office.  One  of  the  precentors  declined 
the  post  of  music  teacher  in  George  Heriot’s  Hospital  (i.e.  school) 
when  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  lead  the  praise  in  an  Estab¬ 
lished  church  on  Founder’s  day.  A  Mr.  Philip,  schoolmaster,  gave 
up  his  private  school  to  teach  in  the  Edinburgh  jail  at  a  time  when 
the  first  attempts  were  being  made  to  re-educate  juvenile  criminals; 
but  Mr.  Philip  was  regarded  as  doing  something  shady.  Marriage, 
of  course,  was  strictly  “  in  the  Lord.” 

Mr.  Williamson,  writing  his  recollections  of  things  past  as  he 
watched  his  generation  depart  one  by  one,  had  many  anecdotes  to 
add.  There  was  “  the  daft  laddie  ”  whose  mischievous  cronies  told 
him  to  “  gang  into  the  kirk  and  gie  a  great  roar.”  But  the  out¬ 
standing  memory  was  of  the  “  Bre^-up  ”  of  November  30th,  1834. 
His  mother  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  church  and  went  to  the 
decisive  meeting.  It  lasted  on  and  on,  and  James  went  down  several 
times  to  see  what  was  happening.  When  she  did  come  home,  she 
was  in  tears,  saying  that  the  church  was  divided.  It  was  indeed 
divided.  Next  Sunday  James  and  his  younger  sister,  partisans  of  the 
liberal  view,  returned  to  the  Pleasance  church.  His  mother  and 
elder  sister  went  with  the  true-blue  stalwarts  into  the  wilderness. 
This  adherence  to  principle  cannot  pass  unnoticed  by  us.  It  divided 
families  without  loosening  their  loyalty  to  the  practice  of  worship. 
The  minority  formed  a  new  church  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

But  the  heart  seemed  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Pleasance 
church.  Within  a  few  months  they,  too,  vacated  the  building  and 
worshipped  in  hired  rooms  until  a  new  building  was  erected  in 
Bristo  Place.  It  was  a  wise  action,  for  in  the  new  premises  much 
of  the  old  hurt  was  healed  and  the  church  moved  towards  un¬ 
precedented  influence,  gathering  at  one  time  a  membership  of  600 
and  giving  birth  to  many  subsidiary  causes  both  in  Edinburgh  and, 
especially,  in  the  north-west  Highlands.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
memories  of  the  old  Pleasance  church  did  not  seem  to  linger  on  as 
have  the  memories  of  the  Bristo  church.  The  name  Bristo  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  newer  buildings,  but  the  Pleasance  church  was 
allowed  very  largely  to  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  the  memory  of  the 
“break-up”  was  too  poignant,  and  the  church  felt  impelled  to 
make  a  new  start,  forgetting  the  unhappy  things  that  lay  behind. 

William  Speirs 


The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible’ 

ONE  of  the  major  problems  in  the  Christian  church  today  is  that 
of  assigning  a  place  to  the  Scriptures.  The  practice  of  consist¬ 
ent  private  Bible  reading  is  not  so  widespread  now  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago,  and  the  Scriptures  are  not  unjustly  described  as  the 
“  neglected  weapon  ”  of  the  Church.  There  are  signs,  however,  that 
the  younger  generation  has  a  different  approach  and  is  prepared  to 
take  the  Bible  more  seriously,  but  this  implies  that  the  Christian 
teacher  and  minister  will  face  more  and  harder  questions  than 
before.  The  old-fashioned  answers  will  no  longer  satisfy,  as  any 
Sunday  School  teacher  could  tell.  Therefore  we  must  face  frankly 
certain  searching  questions  about  the  Bible  and  endeavour  to  answer 
them  in  modern  terms.  Is  the  Bible  inspired?  Is  the  Bible  any 
different  from  other  religious  books?  Can  we  say  that  the  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God?  Can  we  feel  genuine  doubt  about  one  passage 
without  begging  the  question  for  the  whole  of  the  Bible?  And  so  on. 

In  a  recent  book  Dr.  Horton  Davies  has  some  penetrating  things 
to  say  about  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church.  He  quotes  Chilling- 
worth’s  well-known  saying :  “  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is  the 
religion  of  the  Protestants,”  and  goes  on  to  say  that  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  amend  the  dictum  to  say  the  Bible  is  the  basis  of  the 
religion  of  the  Protestants.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Davies’  book  shows 
how  badly  the  Bible  has  fared  at  the  hands  of  its  users,  even  in  our 
own  time.^  In  and  to  such  a  world  as  this,  what  is  the  relevance  of 
the  Bible?  To  set  the  question  against  its  background,  we  glance 
briefly  at  the  way  the  Bible  has  been  handled  and  interpreted  in 
previous  ages. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Jews  before  our  Lord’s  time  had  a 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  and  complete  infallibility  for  their 
Scriptures — our  Old  Testament.  Paul  himself  may  have  subscribed 
to  this  view.  Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  century  believed  that  God 
had  raised  up  holy  and  inspired  men  to  produce  the  works  of  the 
New  Testament.  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  is  noted  for  his 
allegorisation  of  Scripture.  His  three  levels  of  meaning — Literal, 
Moral  and  Mystic — meant  that  he  could  read  almost  anything  into 
a  given  text.  From  the  fourth  century  onwards  one  can  see  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  which  finally  became 

*  Being  the  substance  of  two  lectures  on  the  same  subject  delivered  at 
the  first  conference  of  ex-students  of  the  Baptbt  Student  Federation. 

^  See  especially  the  concluding  words  of  the  section  on  biblical  exegesis 
on  page  82  of  Christian  Deviations. 
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the  ultimate  court  of  appeal,  over  both  Scripture  and  tradition.  The 
Reformers  changed  this  emphasis  and  established  Scripture  once 
more  as  a  final  authority  and  as  its  own  interpreter.  Luther’s  main 
appeal  was  to  Scripture,  but  he  did  not  teach  verbal  inspiration.  The 
touchstone  by  which  he  judged  the  books  of  the  canon  was 
“whether  they  proclaim  Christ  or  not.”  Calvin  accepted  this 
criterion  of  exposition,  but  held  the  theory  of  an  infallible  Bible. 

Of  course,  the  advent  of  Biblical  criticism  has  changed  the  scene 
considerably  and  altered  the  whole  approach  to  any  Biblical  ques¬ 
tion.  But  modern  criticism  is  not  so  modern  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  About  250  a.d.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  urged  against  the 
view  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  Revelation,  and  Origen  (bom  in 
186)  replied  to  the  plain  question  “  who  wrote  Hebrews?  ”  with  the 
equally  plain  answer,  “  God  knows.”  In  fact,  the  allegory  by  which 
we  remember  Origen’s  view  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  step  away 
from  absolute  literalism.  Professor  Dodd  says :  “  When  the  gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew  uses  the  story  of  Jonah  as  a  symbol  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  original 
intention  of  the  myth.”^  It  was  Luther  who  said  :  “  The  Scriptures 
are  the  crib  wherein  Christ  is  laid,”  and  Emil  Brunner  added : 
“  Biblical  criticism  is  nothing  but  the  act  by  which  we  recognise  that 
the  crib  is  not  Christ.” 

Having  made  that  sketchy  reference  to  the  background  of  our 
approach  to  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  must 
now  address  ourselves  more  properly  to  the  subject.  It  would  seem 
on  consideration  of  this  theme,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  answer 
the  question,  “Is  the  Bible  inspired?”  in  the  way  we  ought  to 
answer  as  students.  We  need  the  question  reframing  so  that  we  can 
make  our  primary  effort  on  the  academic  level  and  then  place  the 
result  in  the  setting  of  the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible.  As  the  ques¬ 
tion  stands  the  personal  and  individual  view  of  the  Bible  would  have 
to  come  in  at  the  start,  so  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  change  the 
question  very  slightly.  We  shall  assume  that  the  answer  to  the 
question,  “  Is  the  Bible  inspired  ?  ”  is  “  Yes,”  and  then  try  to  say 
how  that  is  so,  or  why  we  think  it  is  so.  In  order  to  clear  the  ground 
before  us  we  must  dispose  of  four  unlawful  solutions  to  the  question. 
All  four  have  ardent  advocates,  but  their  prevalence  retards  rather 
than  advances  the  true  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  is  that  of  Verbal  Infallibility  or  Plenary  Inspiration, 
or  whatever  title  its  advocates  give  it  to  make  it  a  little  more  intel¬ 
lectually  respectable.  This  is  the  idea  that  the  Scriptures  are  perfect 
in  every  sense,  that  they  cannot  err  in  what  they  teach,  and  that 
every  word  recorded  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  must 
necessarily  have  been  spoken  by  Him.  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson, 
commenting  on  this  view  of  the  Bible,  compares  it  with  the  view  of 

*  The  Bible  Today,  p.  17. 
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the  Eucharist  known  as  Transubstantiation,  adding  that  both  are 
not  merely  untenable — they  are  irrelevant.^  Certainly  there  are 
contradictions  and  difficulties  enough  in  Scripture  without  our 
adding  to  them  by  such  theories.  The  part  played  by  men  in  the  ‘ 
writing  of  the  various  books  cannot  be  overlooked.  St.  Paul  certainly 
did  not  regard  himself  as  a  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
fact,  in  1  Corinthians,  he  is  at  pains  to  distinguish  divine  commands 
from  his  own  views,  but  attributes  the  latter  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit.  As  Principal  Cunliffe-Jones  has  said  :  “  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  come  to  a  passive  mind,  but  is  a  supernatural 
enrichment  of  an  active  one.”*  > 

The  second  unlawful  approach  is  that  of  Unbridled  Allegory. 
This  is  a  delicate  subject,  because  the  Bible  uses  allegory  and  some 
passages  can  best  be  interpreted  by  this  means.  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  the  Bible  taken  at  its  face  value  where  this  is  possible. 
The  Song  of  Songs  is  a  collection  of  love  poems,  and  no  amount  of 
special  pleading  will  make  it  anything  else,  least  of  all  a  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  book  of 
Revelation  deals  a  lot  in  symbolism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  symbolism  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  not  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  The  beast  with  the  number  666  is  Nero,  not  the  Pope,  not 
Napoleon,  not  Hitler,  not  even  one  of  the  modern  form-critics. 
Where  the  Bible  speaks  plainly  we  must  take  the  plain  meaning,  and 
where  it  speaks  in  metaphors  we  must  remember  their  limitations. 

Thirdly,  we  reject  the  Piecemeal  Method,  which  snatches  a  few  , 
texts  from  their  contexts  and  uses  them  to  support  wild  theories 
which  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  general  teaching  of  Scripture.  In 
this  way  one  can  make  even  St.  Paul  subscribe  to  most  of  the  known 
heresies.  As  early  as  the  second  century  Marcion  rejected  the  Old 
Testament  altogether  because  he  could  not  make  it  fit  in  with  his 
conception  of  New  Testament  teaching.  But  soon  he  was  forced  to 
more  stringent  measures  to  smooth  out  the  difficulties,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  he  retained  only  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  Third  Gospel  and 
seven  epistles.  There  are  many  Christians  today  who  are  virtual  • 
Marcionites.  Well  may  Dr.  Rowley  write :  “  To  impart  a  sounder 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  has  seemed  to  some  a  harder  task  than  to 
banish  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Bible.”®  The  practice  of  using 
only  certain  parts  of  the  Bible  is  more  deeply  ingrained  in  our 
Christian  life  than  we  think.  The  writer  has  kept  a  note  of  the  texts 
used  by  writers  of  sermons  in  the  Expository  Times  for  the  past 
three  years.  There  are  certain  passages  where  the  references  are 
thick,  while  whole  books  have  not  received  a  mention,  much  less 
have  been  used  for  texts. 

,  3  j-fig  Christian  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  171. 

'■  '*The  Authority  of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  p.  98. 

3  Relevance  of  the  Bible,  p.  77. 
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Finally,  we  reject  the  view  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  because  it 
is  Inspiring.  Philosophically,  this  view  is  untenable.  A  book  is  not 
necessarily  inspired  if  it  is  inspiring;  a  book  may  be  inspiring  because 
it  is  inspired,  or  for  several  other  reasons.  Neither  is  it  adequate  to 
substitute  a  theory  of  inspired  men  for  an  inspired  book.  This  latter 
approach  has  a  large  element  of  truth  in  it,  but  the  answer  it  pro¬ 
vides  is  too  easy,  and  avoids  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems. 
As  J.  K.  Mozley  has  said  :  “  Our  concern  with  the  Bible  is  with  its 
content,  not  with  its  authors.”  And  :  “  The  doctrine  of  inspiration 
is  the  assertion  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Bible.”® 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  examine  the  two  comparatively  late 
Biblical  references  to  Scripture  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16  and  2  Peter  i.  20 
and  21.  Both  seem  to  regard  Scripture  as  inspired  and  binding  for 
Christian  life  and  doctrine. 

Literature  and  History 

As  we  now  seek  to  say  something  about  how  v/e  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  inspired  we  shall  start  a  long  way  out  from  our  goal  and 
work  slowly  back  towards  it.  We  take  our  first  stand  in  the  realm  of 
literature  and  make  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  is  part  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Ages.  As  an  example  of  literature  the  Bible  stands 
high.  Its  pictures  are  painted  on  a  large  canvas;  its  situations  are 
real  and  typical;  its  language  is  noble  and  its  thought  profound. 
Whether  we  read  the  stately  prose  of  the  1611  version  or  appreciate 
the  Greek  of  Luke  or  1  Peter  or  whether  we  read  the  stories  of  fierce 
battles  and  terrible  prophets  or  read  the  parables  as  examples  of  how 
to  write  short  stories,  makes  little  difference.  As  literature  the  Bible 
ranks  among  the  best.  But  this  statement  leaves  the  Bible  in  the 
realms  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  or  even  some  of  the  modem  drama¬ 
tists,  who  seem  to  be  increasingly  aware  of  the  important  part  the 
spiritual  plays  in  the  life  and  well-being  of  man. 

The  Bible  is  concerned  with  God  and  man  and  the  relationship 
between  them.  It  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  closes 
with  the  end  of  the  world.  Its  problems  are  moral  and  religious; 
its  people  are  spiritual  beings.  So  we  can  take  our  second  step  with 
confidence  and  say  that  the  Bible  is  Religious  Literature.  In  this 
category  new  canons  of  criticism  apply;  new  elements  will  be  looked 
for  in  the  writing;  new  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  claims  to 
historicity.  Dr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  wrote  :  “  If  we  read  the  Bible 
only  as  a  human  book,  we  shall  lose  something  that  no  other  book 
can  give;  if  we  read  it  simply  as  a  divine  oracle  we  shall  never 
understand  it  aright.”'^  But  we  soon  notice  that  there  are  differences 
between  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books.  Primarily  it  is  not 
concerned  with  man’s  search  for  God,  or  what  laws  must  prevail  if 

'  •  The  Christian  Faith,  ed.  Matthews,  pp.  58  and  61. 

'^  The  Christian  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  161. 
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man  will  please  God,  but  with  God’s  great  love  and  power  shown  to 
men  in  mighty  acts  and  with  the  effect  of  the  rule  and  love  of  God 
on  the  lives  of  men.  The  Bible  is  quiet  about  its  own  claims,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Koran.  In  Christianity  it  is  not 
the  book  which  is  sent  down,  devoid  of  contradictions,  but  Jesus 
Christ,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Remembrance  of  this  fact  will  keep 
our  perspective  free  from  the  taint  of  bibliolatry. 

•  Often  we  hear  it  said  that  all  religious  books  are  the  same,  they 
say  the  same  things  and  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  on.  It 
has  even  been  said  that  Jesus  taught  nothing  new,  but  that  all  His 
teaching  is  found  elsewhere.  The  answer  to  that  argument  may  be  ' 
found  in  two  sentences;  one  from  G.  S.  Lewis,  “Really  great 
teachers  never  do  produce  new  moralities.  It  is  the  quacks  and  the 
cranks  who  do  that  ”  {Christian  Behaviour,  p.  16).  The  other  answer 
is  given  by  Professor  A.  M.  Hunter,  “  The  work  of  the  great  artist 
is  not  to  manufacture  new  paints,  but  with  old  ones  to  produce  great 
pictures  ”  {Design  for  Life,  p.  22). 

We  go  on  to  assert  another  major  fact  about  the  Bible  which  ' 
helps  to  distinguish  it  from  other  religious  writings.  It  is  historical 
in  the  best  sense.  It  deals  with  real  situations,  discusses  real  events, 
and  often  adds  penetrating  interpretation.  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson, 
maligned  by  some  in  our  denomination  today  who  do  not  try  to 
understand  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  and  to  whose  studies  of 
inspiration  and  prophetic  consciousness  modern  scholarship  owes  so 
much,  saw  a  close  link  between  inspiration  and  historicity.  For  him 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  as  men  lay  behind  their  oracles. 
Behind  the  literature  is  the  history,  and  within  the  history  are  the 
men  who  are  inspired,  (cf.  Christian  Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
p.  162f.). 

The  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  were  real  men,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  writers  sometimes  exaggerate  some  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  or  overlook  their  weaknesses.  The  prophets  were  historical 
enough;  one  does  not  need  to  be  particularly  religious  to  give 
credence  to  the  fact  that  they  really  lived  and  spoke.  The  stem 
denunciations  of  Amos;  the  fine  sympathy  of  Hosea;  the  trans¬ 
parent  humanity  of  Jeremiah;  the  priestly  inclinations  of  Ezekiel; 
the  lofty  theology  of  first  Isaiah  or  the  penetrating  insight  of  second 
Isaiah — these  mark  the  men  as  real  as  if  they  were  here  today  and 
showed  those  same  characteristics. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  these  days  to  argue  for  the  historicity  of 
our  Lord  as  a  person.  We  may  still  wish  that  certain  types  of  i 
Christians  would  do  justice  to  His  humanity,  but  few  now  doubt 
that  He  once  lived..  The  gospels  have  come  out  well  from  the 
hundred  years’  searching  criticism  to  which  they  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  The  reception  given  to  Graves  and  Podro’s  Nazarene  Gospel 
Restored,  by  a  long  series  of  reviewers,  even  excluding  Dr.  Rowl^s 
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scathing  attack  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  shows  that  the  age  of 
fanciful  reconstructions  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord  has 
passed,  and  one  may  take  leave  to  think  that  many  other  reviewers 
would  have  said  what  Dr.  Rowley  said  had  they  as  much  courage 
and  as  great  a  reputation. 

Professor  Alan  Richardson  has  observed  that  in  the  fixing  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture  the  Church  acknowledged  the  historicity  of  the 
Gkispel.  There  can  be  no  other  gospel  than  that  which  has  once  been 
lived  out  by  Christ  on  this  earth,  so  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  added 
too.  The  Church  is  not  the  creator  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  servant  of 
it.  Historical  events  stand  behind  both.  The  Church  is  bound  by 
Scripture  to  be  faithful  to  the  apostolic  witness,  once  delivered.® 

So  we  may  safely  add  to  our  assessment  of  the  Bible  the  word 
historical,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  what  we  mean  by  that. 
We  are  not  making  a  claim  that  the  Bible  is  a  history  book.  It  is  in 
a  sense,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  press  that  point,  for  it  is  not  a  history 
book  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  The  German  word  translated 
“  salvation  history  ”  (Heilgeschichte)  is  nearest  to  the  sense  we  want. 
It  is  a  book  written  from  a  certain  standpoint,  the  standpoint  of  one 
who  sees  the  world  as  a  huge  stage  where  God  performs  His  great 
epic  of  mankind.  Men  play  their  parts,  and  God  performs  mighty 
acts,  sometimes  unmistakably,  sometimes  by  a  combination  of  events 
which  require  the  eye  of  faith  to  perceive  the  hand  of  God.  The 
last  word  in  this  section  may  go  to  Principal  Cunliffe-Jones,  who 
says  :  “  The  Bible  is  history  preaching.  We  must  take  it  seriously  in 
both  aspects  and  see  how  they  influence  one  another.”® 

Uniqueness 

This  fact  of  historicity,  linking  up  with  what  has  been  said 
earlier  of  the  favourable  position  of  the  Bible  when  compared  with 
other  religious  literature  gives  us  good  reason  to  assert  the  Unique¬ 
ness  of  the  Bible.  Brunner  makes  this  his  starting-point  for  his  section 
on  the  Bible  in  Our  Faith.  He  says :  “  No  one  will  dispute  the 
assertion  that  the  Bible  is  a  unique  book  ”  (p.  16).  The  primary 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  deals  with  a  unique  Person,  a  unique  God 
and  a  unique  community.  It  can  be  left  to  each  of  us  to  fill  in  the 
detail  at  this  point — the  amazing  number  of  persons  who  possess  a 
Bible,  the  huge  figures  for  its  yearly  sale,  the  sacrifices  men  have 
made  to  preserve  it,  the  labour  devoted  to  the  study  of  it  today,  and 
so  on. 

The  next  point  also  goes  to  show  the  uniqueness  of  the  Bible, 
but  can  be  put  in  a  separate  section  because  of  its  importance  and 
comprehensive  nature.  When  one  is  trying  to  put  down  in  cold 
academic  terms  some  facts  about  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  one 

®  Christian  Apologetics,  p.  210. 

®  The  Authority  of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  p.  108. 
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cannot  leave  out  the  question  of  Subject  Matter.  How  closely  the 
two  are  related  can  be  seen  in  the  following  brief  extract  from  Dr. 
Bicknell’s  standard  work  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  “  the  quality  of  inspiration  corresponds  to  the  nature 
of  the  truth  revealed  ”  (p.  1 74).  Thus  there  can  be  an  “  inspired  ” 
scientific  document;  there  can  be  an  “  inspired  ”  poem  or  piece  of 
descriptive  prose  or  an  “  inspired  ”  work  of  art.  If  one  follows 
Bicknell  here  one  presumably  sees  inspiration  as  a  sort  of  element  of 
genius,  and  this  view  makes  the  inspiration  of  a  piece  of  work 
dependent  on  the  inspiration  of  the  author  and  nothing  else.  In  . 
fact  Dr.  Bicknell  does  take  this  view  later  in  his  work.  But  one 
inference  from  this  concept  is  plain — that  if  the  nature  of  revealed 
truth  is  divine,  then  the  quality  of  the  inspiration  will  be  at  once 
supremely  good  and  influential  on  the  lives  of  men.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  point  where  Dr.  Bicknell  himself  would  tread  most  surely,  for  on 
the  same  page  as  the  quotation  above  he  says :  “  There  can  be  no 
book  to  supersede  the  Bible,  because  there  can  be  no  revelation  to 
supersede  Christ.” 

Now  we  have  used  the  word,  and  are  committed — Revelation — 
that  is  one  of  the  briefest  ways  of  saying  what  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Bible  is.  We  have  already  seen  that  primarily  the  Bible  records 
God’s  search  for  man  and  dealings  with  him.  God  takes  the  initia¬ 
tive,  and  that  accounts  for  the  comparative  dearth  of  material  in  the 
Bible  to  suit  the  man  who  undertakes  a  long  and  involved  search  for 
God.  Far  more  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  Bible  is  the  text : 

“  The  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call 
upon  him  in  truth.” 

But  again  we  must  guard  ourselves  with  a  distinction  :  the  Bible 
is  a  record  of  God’s  revelation,  but  is  not  the  revelation  itself.  It 
records  God’s  dealings  with  men  and  how  God’s  plan  has  worked 
through  all  the  ages.  Yet  if  we  use  the  idea  of  Professor  Dodd,  we 
can  say  that  the  Bible  is  not  revelation,  neither  is  it  merely  a  history 
of  revelation,  but  history  as  revelation.  It  is  history  with  a  new 
element  in  it,  an  element  which  controls  it,  an  element  which  is 
divine.^® 

Involved  in  this  question  of  revelation  is  another  factor :  that 
of  prophetic  consciousness.  The  writers  of  the  various  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  New  Testament  documents  saw  God’s  hand  and  will  in 
history  and  the  events  of  their  own  time.  But  was  that  by  a  stroke 
of  genius,  by  divine  inspiration,  or  by  the  action  of  God  in  using  a 
consecrated  mind?  That  is  the  question  Dr.  Harold  Knight  has  in 
mind  when  he  prefaces  a  very  profound  discussion  of  prophetic 
consciousness  with  the  words :  “  What  is  the  metaphysical  character 
of  the  prophet’s  knowledge  of  God? 

The  Bible  Today,  Chapter  V. 

Hebrew  Prophetic  Consciousness,  Part  II,  p.  109f. 
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If  we  wish  to  know  something  about  revelation  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  glance  at  the  main  outline  of  Dr.  Knight’s  argument. 
First  he  comes  down  boldly  on  the  side  of  the  modern  scholars  in 
answer  to  the  question :  “  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  God 
spoke  to  the  prophets?”  when  he  says:  “The  older  view,  that 
revelation  consists  in  the  divine  impartation  of  transcendent  truth 
undiscoverable  by  unaided  human  reason,  can  no  longer  be  msun- 
tained.  It  contradicts  our  general  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
God  and  man,  and  the  relations  that  obtain  between  them”  (109- 
110).  He  argues  that  this  older  view  of  inspiration  (he  means  the 
idea  that  the  writers  were  passive  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit) 
implies  a  handling  of  the  personality  of  man  quite  contrary  to  what 
God  intends.  Dr.  Knight  puts  our  statement  about  God  seeking 
man  in  more  academic  terms.  Revelation  is  “  the  transforming  self¬ 
disclosing  of  the  ultimate  personal  Reality  to  the  personal  spirit  of 
man”  (110).  This  is  one  of  Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson’s  salient  points; 
that  revelation  is  always  “  Spirit  to  spirit  ”  with  the  capital  “  S  ” 
coming  first.  Dr.  Knight  goes  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  commit 
himself  to  the  statement  that  Hebrew  theology  denies  that  man  has 
the  inherent  spiritual  capacity  to  find  out  God. 

But  we  make  a  grave  error  if  we  suppose  that  revelation  is 
purely  objective,  for  anything  purely  objective  could  not  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  us,  as  we  only  notice  the  things  that  are  relevant  to  us,  i.e. 
the  subjective  <ispects.  This  is  no  doubt  what  Dr.  Knight  has  in 
mind  when  he  says  :  “  There  is  no  word  of  God  which  is  not  also  a 
word  of  man,  the  achievement  of  his  earnest  spiritual  wrestlings  ” 
(112).  The  inter-action  of  the  human  mind  with  the  self-revealing 
Other  is  the  hallmark  of  revelational  knowledge.  In  other  words  the 
basis  of  the  prophetic  consciousness  is  not  speculative  but  experi¬ 
ential.  Its  authority  is  spiritual  and  intrinsic,  wins  its  own  recogni¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  argued  or  demonstrated,  yet  must  always  be  open 
to  the  judgment  of  human  minds. 

Ultimately  we  come  to  the  point  at  which  we  see  that  Christ 
Himself  is  the  one  perfect  revelation  of  God ;  He  is  a  “  self-disclosure 
of  the  ultimate  personal  reality  ” ;  He  is  a  manifestation  of  a  “  self- 
revealing  Other  ” ;  He  is  very  God  made  man,  come  to  earth,  come 
to  suffer,  to  serve,  to  die  and  to  be  raised.  J.  K.  Mozley  sums  it  up 
when  he  says :  “  The  Bible  to  Christianity  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Koran  to  Islam,  or  as  the  book  of  Joseph  Smith  is  to  the  church  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints.  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  book  in 
any  sense  that  could  imply  that  the  book  is  itself  the  revelation.”^ 

J.  R.  C.  Perkin 

{To  be  concluded) 

^The  Christian  Faith,  ed.  Matthews,  p.  51. 


The  Problem  of  Episcopacy 

The  honest  Christian,  in  his  age-long,  painful  endeavour  to 
discover  the  truth  about  God’s  dealings  with  mankind,  must 
always  distinguish  between  theological  dogma  and  historical  fact. 

So  much  of  the  Christian  faith  is  founded  upon  actual  events  in  ' 
history  attested  by  reliable  witnesses,  and  glimpsed,  however  dimly, 
by  succeeding  generations,  that  prayerful  speculation  about  the 
meaning  of  these  events  is  inevitable.  Where  the  results  of  such 
speculation  have  been  crystallised  into  Articles  of  Faith  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  ages,  the  witness  of  the  ' 

latter  impels  us  to  acceptance,  though  honesty,  even  here,  would 
also  interpose  caution.  But  where  the  problem  is  one  of  a  particular  ) 
ecclesiastical  institution,  however  founded,  however  sanctioned  by 
the  consensus  of  the  saints,  any  honest  man  will  demand  an  even 
closer  scrutiny.  A  thing  is  not  true  because  it  is  old. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  famous  Cambridge 
sermon  of  3rd  November,  1946,  appealed  to  non-episcopal  churches  i 
to  “  take  episcopacy  into  their  system.”  But  episcopacy  does  not 
appear  in  the  New  Testament  as  one  of  the  facts  accompanying  the  ' 
Revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is,  as  all  respectable  scholars 
would  agree,  a  subsequent  phenomenon.^  Through  the  centuries  up 
to  the  Reformation,  it  was  the  dominant  system  by  which  the 
Church  was  governed,  although  from  time  to  time  we  find  evidence  • 
that  it  not  only  varied  a  great  deal  within  itself,  but  also  that  sundry  > 
small  dissentient  bodies  managed  to  subsist  without  bishops.  After 
the  Reformation,  a  great  section  of  the  Church  broke  away  from 
episcopacy  inter  multa  alia.  At  present,  among  the  non-Roman 
churches,  the  probability  is  that  episcopalians  are  in  the  minority. 

On  what  grounds  then  did  the  Archbishop  make  his  appeal? 
Partly  upon  the  “  Lambeth  quadrilateral,”  one  of  whose  cornerposts 
is  the  “  threefold  ministry  ”  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  Partly 
also,  although  this  is  generally  understood  rather  than  openly  avowed, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  various  Anglican  churches  would  find  it 
impossible  to  unite  with  any  non-episcopal  body.  Since  the  above 
pronouncement  was  made,  long,  elaborate  and  painful  negotiations  > 
have  been  carried  on  year  after  year.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
progress  has  been  slow,  and  that  the  rank  and  file  of  church 
members  on  both  sides  have  little  information  about  the  situation, 
and  little  interest  in  it.  We  seem  to  have  stuck.  In  the  question 
of  inter-communion  with  the  Church  of  South  India,  some  of  whose 
ministers  are  still  non-episcopally  ordained,  we  Free  Churchmen 
cannot  be  wholly  disinterested.  The  Church  of  England  must,  of 
course,  settle  its  own  affairs,  but  if  we  are  asked  to  accept  “  epis¬ 
copacy  ”  it  must  at  least  be  made  clear  to  us  what  is  involved.  Is 
it  a  divinely  authorised  institution,  of  the  very  esse  (being)  of  the 

1  In  New  Testament  bishop  =  presbyter  or  elder.  Tit.  i.  7-9,  etc.,  and 
similar  passages  are  later  interpolations. 
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Ghiirch  itself,  or  is  it  something,  which  has  been  blessed  throughout 
the  ages,  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt  in  present  circum¬ 
stances,  but  which  is  intrinsically  no  better  than  any  other  institution 
of  similar  honour  and  antiquity  ? 

Seven  scholars  associated  with  Westcott  House,  Cambridge,  have 
written  a  book^  in  which  the  thesis  is  advanced  that  episcopacy  is 
neither  of  those — that  it  is  of  the  plene  esse  of  the  Church ;  that  the 
Church  cannot  “  express  the  plenitude  of  its  being  as  the  one  Body 
of  Christ  ”  without  it.  Various  arguments  are  advanced  purporting 
to  give  the  proof  of  this  from  “  Bible,  tradition  and  reason.”  One 
of  the  writers,  indeed,  is  inclined  to  leave  history  out  of  account : 

“  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  episcopate  for  which  we  are 
contending  is  not,  in  itself,  a  matter  of  history  but  of  theology” 
(p.  22).  A  considerable  part  of  the  book,  however,  is  taken  up  with 
arguments  from  the  Fathers,  both  ancient  and  post-Reformation. 
A  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  this  later,  but  from  our  point  of 
view  the  apologetic  built  up  round  certain  New  Testament  refer¬ 
ences  is  more  important.  Amid  much  that  is  unexceptionable  one 
cannot  escape  a  suspicion  of  special  pleading. 

To  give  only  one  example,  the  Apostolic  Ministry  is  “  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  mere  (sic)  preaching  of  the  apostolic  gospel 
and  from  mere  pastoral  oversight  ”  (p.  117,  referring  to  Eph.  iv.  1 1). 
It  is  pointed  out,  quite  correctly,  that  church  orders — we  should 
prefer  to  say  the  varying  Spirit-given  functions  of  Christians — “  do 
not  constitute  the  Church  but  .  .  .  minister  to  it.”  It  is  then  stated 
that  the  “  historic  episcopates  embodies  a  special  form  of  the  ministry. 
It  will  be  shown  that  through  it  the  apostolic  ministry  is  continued 
and  the  unity  of  the  faith  built  up.”  But  a  precisely  similar  argu¬ 
ment  might  be  used  in  support  of  a  prophetic  ministry  or  a  ministry 
of  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers,  for  they  are  all  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse  and  are  all  distinctly  indicated  as  fulfilling  the 
function  of  “  building  up  the  Body  of  Christ  ”  in  the  succeeding 
verse.  If  any  priority  is  given  to  the  apostles  it  is  one  of  place  only  : 
there  is  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  any 
indication  that  the  apostles  were  regarded  as  possessing,  in  virtue 
of  their  ‘  office,’  a  superior  infusion  of  Grace  or  greater  usefulness 
than  anyone  else.  In  fact,  the  unpremeditated  witness  of  the 
historical  narratives  and  the  artless  greetings  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistles  give  rise  to  a  completely  opposite  conclusion — compare 
Stephen  and  Philip  who  were  not  “  Apostles,”  and  Andronicus  and 
Junius  {Romans  xvi.  7)  who,  most  surprisingly,  were. 

Nor  is  the  argument  from  history,  which  follows  in  the  next 
section,  any  more  convincing.  As  a  specimen  we  may  select  the 
quotation  from  (the  then)  Professor  Ramsey  on  page  118:  “As 
guardian  of  teaching,  as  an  organ  in  the  Body’s  continual  Life  of 

2  The  Historic  Episcopate — Seven  Essays  edited  by  Kenneth  M.  Carey. 
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Grace — the  Bishop  sets  forth  the  Gospel  of  God.”  What  bishop? 
Any  and  every  bishop?  Or  only  those  bishops  who  have  actually 
done  so  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man?  Only  those  who  have  been 
witnessed  to  by  the  Spirit  through  their  ‘  fruit/  which  has  obviously 
been  His  ‘fruit’  also?  Concerning  the  pretensions  of  any  other 
bishop  or  collection  of  bishops  whatever,  we  must  register  our 
objection.  The  Catholic  Church  supports  us  in  this,  for  more  than 
one  Council  of  Bishops  has  been  anathematized  as  heretical  and  its 
canons  declared  null  and  void. 

If  we  look  for  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  individual  lives  it 
would  be  hard  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  the  “  historic  episcopate  ” 
has  contained  in  its  ranks  a  larger  number  of  saints,  inspired  Church 
leaders,  evangelists  or  scholars  than  any  other  category  of  Christians. 
•But  can  it  be  argued  that,  apart  from  individuals,  the  institution 
has  been,  in  any  peculiar  sense,  the  instrument  of  Providence  in 
history?  There  is  no  need  to  delve  very  deeply  into  the  records  of 
the  past  in  order  to  discover  that,  somewhere  or  other,  in  every 
century  without  exception,  episcopacy  has  been  the  instrument  in 
some  places  of  tyranny,  of  oppression,  or  corruption,  of  avarice  and 
of  the  devil.  The  scandals  of  the  first  century  are  exceeded  by  those 
of  the  second,  and  neither,  perhaps,  amount  to  very  much.  But  in 
the  third  and  fourth  century  and  onwards,  the  abuse  of  the  epis¬ 
copate,  the  misuse  of  the  prestige  and  power  it  conferred,  has  been 
what  we  should  expect  if  we  regard  it  as  a  human  invention  used  by 
sinners.  Such  abuse  is  overruled  by  God,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
episcopacy  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  institution  which  may 
be  similarly  abused  and  similarly  regulated  by  the  Divine  Power, 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  rejoin  ”  corruptio  optimi  pessima,”  for  we  have 
no  proof  that  this  was  the  best  possible  means  of  protecting  the 
Church  from  the  assaults  of  the  heathen  or  propagating  the  Gospel 
in,  say,  the  Dark  Ages.  We  know  that  it  was  expedient — a  quality 
which  it  shares  with  many  other  similar  phenomena.  The  claims 
put  forward  on  its  behalf,  in  so  far  as  they  require  any  specific 
Divine  sanction  or  unique  ‘validity’  fail,  then,  before  the  bar  of 
history.  What,  according  to  a  certain  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
dogma,  must  have  happened,  has,  in  fact,  not  happened,  and  there 
is  no  appeal  from  such  evidence. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  shown  that  any  other  form 
of  Church  government  (apart  from  transient  sectarian  notions)  has 
been  any  less  successful  over  the  whole  range  of  its  exercise  in  place 
and  time,  or  any  less  an  instrument  of  God’s  purpose. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable,  that  neither  the  Word  of  God 
in  Scripture  nor  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  history  afford  any 
support  for  the  claims  put  forward  for  the  ‘  historic  episcopate,*^ 
even  in  so  reasonable  and  temperately-written  a  book  as  the  one 
referred  to  above. 
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Yet  one  of  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  our  Free  Church 
heritage  is  the  liberty  we  possess,  which  enables,  or  should  enable, 
us,  to  “  prove  all  things  ”  and  “  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,” 
even  if  it  be  unfamiliar.  Stubborn  prejudices,  each  surrounded  by 
its  ingenious  system  of  rationalizations,  are  surely  the  most  insuper¬ 
able  of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Church  Unity.  We  clearly  see 
the  mote  in  our  brother’s  eye,  but  must  ever  watch  and  pray  so  that 
the  Spirit  may  remove,  at  whatever  cost,  the  beam  in  our  own.  The 
manifest  abuses  of  the  past  should  not  induce  in  us  an  unwavering 
hostility  to  new  proposals  brought  forward  in  the  vastly  different 
circumstances  of  the  present. 

For  as  an  expedient  or,  even  more,  as  an  instrument  of  God’s 
purpose  in  and  through  His  Church,  episcopacy  has  proved  ifc; 
value  over  and  over  again.  In  many  situations  the  bishop  has 
proved  to  be,  not  indeed  the  source  of  unique  authority  which  the 
advocates  of  a  ‘  high  ’  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  would  have 
him  be,  but  a  God-inspired  leader  and  a  true  preserver  of  the 
historic  Faith.  In  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  among  comparatively 
undeveloped  peoples,  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  government  has 
proved  its  worth  a  thousand  times.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the 
Church,  faced  with  so  many  and  formidable  hostile  combinations, 
may  be  well  advised  to  make  use  of  this  well-tried  institution. 

To  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the  Will  of  God  that  a  greater 
measure  of  Church  unity  should  be  attained,  and  that  our  present 
condition  of  disunity  is  sinful  and  stands  in  the  way  of  a  true 
Revival,  the  question  of  “  bishop  or  no  bishop  ”  becomes  one  of 
urgent  practical  importance.  It  is  clear,  as  remarked  above,  that 
the  Church  of  England  will  never  unite  in  any  real  sense  with  any 
non-episcopal  body.  Yet  without  the  Church  of  England  we  cannot 
conceive  a  great  united  advance  to  make  England  once  more  a 
predominantly  Christian  nation.  If  we  really  want  this  to  happen, 
-we  must,  therefore,  like  our  Congregational  brethren  in  South 
India,  find  out  what  kind  of  episcopacy  we  are  expected  to  accept. 
At  present  the  Church  of  England  herself  does  not  know.  The  book 
we  have  been  discussing  is  an  attempt  to  enable  her  to  discover  her 
own  mind  on  the  matter.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  made  up  our  minds 
also?  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  South  India  has  shown  us  a 
good  example.  We  may  accept  episcopacy  without  thereby  being 
obliged  to  believe  in  any  theory  about  it.  We  may  accept  it  in  the 
hope  that,  in  time,  we,  together  with  the  authors  of  The  Historic 
Episcopate,  may  find  it  to  belong  “  to  the  full  stature  of  the 
Church  ”  of  Christ.  And  we  may  believe,  especially  after  the 
experience  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  that  it  may  prove  to  be 
God’s  will  for  His  divided  and  ineffective  Church  in  this  country. 

!  H.  D.  NoRTHFIELr> 
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Rivals  of  the  Christian  Faith,  by  L.  H.  Marshall.  (Carey  Kingsgate 

Press,  12s.  6d.). 

Those  who  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  reading  critiques 
of  the  various  philosophical  schools  will  not  find  this  book  excitingly 
original.  But  if  one  is  looking  for  a  book  to  introduce  to  the 
intelligent  Christian  who  is  bothered  by  the  challenge  of  Scientific 
Humanism  and  Marxist  Communism,  here  it  is.  The  “  rivals  ”  of 
the  Christian  Faith  turn  out  to  be  Greek  Rationalism,  Roman  ^ 
Stoicism,  Scientific  Humanism  and  Russian  Communism.  The 
relevance  of  the  last  two  topics  to  the  modern  scene  is  obvious.  But 
what  interest  can  the  modern  believer  have  in  the  first  two?  This 
becomes  clear  with  the  unfolding  of  Dr.  Marshall’s  thesis. 

His  starting-point  is  the  categorical  imperative.  “  Transcend¬ 
ental  constraint  ”  is  the  author’s  term.  He  describes  it  as  “  a  con¬ 
straint  to  be  true  and  not  false,  kind  and  not  cruel,  generous  and 
not  selfish,  considerate  of  others  and  not  self-centred  and  self-  ' 
absorbed,  pure  and  not  licentious,  brave  and  not  cowardly.”  This 
constraint.  Dr.  Marshall  claims,  only  makes  sense  ”  if  there  is  a  holy 
God,  a  personal  God  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.”  All  other  explanations  fail.  And  that  is  why  the  author 
finds  these  rivals  so  completely  inadequate.  Greek  Rationalism 
seemed  to  assume  that  man’s  supreme  function  was  to  serve  the 
state.  It  separated  the  life  of  man  from  God.  Besides,  death  was  ' 
regarded  as  the  extinction  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  values.  Roman 
Stoicism,  while  it  “  struck  some  great  notes  ”  and  wrought  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  was  untrue  to  human  nature  in  completely  sup¬ 
pressing  the  emotional  life.  Moreover,  this  creed  was  one  that 
issued  in  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  life.  In  Stoicism  the  nerve  of 
moral  life  is  cut,  Marshall  thinks,  because  there  is  no  personal  God. 

The  critique  of  Scientific  Humanism  is  particularly  interesting 
and  gives  as  clear  a  statement  of  the  Christian  reaction  to  this 
school  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  The  one  fault  with  this  section, 
perhaps,  is  that  there  is  an  overdose  of  quotation  from  other  writers. 
The  author  obviously  has  the  feeling  that  these  other  people  have 
said  what  needs  to  be  said  and  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  bettered. 
The  net  result  is  that  this  section  tends  to  become  an  anthology. 
This,  of  course,  has  its  value,  but  one  could  have  wished  that  this 
had  become  grist  for  the  author’s  mill  and  been  re-presented  in  a 
somewhat  more  original  fashion.  The  assessment  of  Russian  Com-  i 
munism  carries  the  same  features  of  clarity  with  fewer  lengthy 
quotations. 

In  the  final  section  on  The  Christian  Answer,  Marshall  main¬ 
tains  that  in  bringing  man  face  to  face  with  a  Moral  Demand, 
Christianity  reveals  the  high  possibilities  of  human  nature.  But  the 
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strength  of  the  moral  appeal  of  Christianity  is  that  “  it  comes  to  us 
in  and  through  a  Person.”  “The  initiative  in  the  remaking  of 
personality  cannot  come  from  within  the  personality  that  is  to  be 
re-made.”  Against  this  background  is  shown  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  conviction  of  sin  and  the  relevance  of  Christ’s  Cross  and 
passion.  It  is  the  Cross  which  brings  to  man  “  Reconciliation  ”  (the 
restoration  of  a  fellowship  that  has  been  disturbed)  and  “  Redemp¬ 
tion  ”  (the  process  of  freeing  us  from  sin’s  power  and  dominion). 
Thus,  from  the  starting-point  of  the  “Transcendent  Constraint” 
Marshall  proceeds  to  present  a  full-orbed  gospel.  This  section  con¬ 
tains  many  memorable  sentences  and  breathes  the  intensity  of  a 
preacher. 

That  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  teacher  and  exponent  rather 
than  an  original  thinker  does  not  mitigate  our  sense  of  loss  that  this 
man  is  no  longer  with  us.  The  really  choice  memoir  by  Rev.  Henry 
Bonser  makes  us  realise  that  the  kind  of  mind  Marshall  possessed 
was  not  just  the  product  of  good  training  and  a  love  of  learning. 
There  was  a  moral  quality  about  it  that  caused  him  to  emerge  from 
the  bitter  controversy  at  McMaster  a  vindicated  man.  The  book- 
production  calls  for  a  word  of  special  praise  for  our  Carey  Kings- 
gate  Press. 

J.  Ithel  Jones. 

The  Protestant  Tradition,  by  J.  S.  Whale.  (Cambridge  University 

Press,  21s.). 

A  new  book  from  the  learned  and  vigorous  pen  of  Dr.  Whale 
is  quite  an  event,  especially  as  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
Christian  Doctrine  appeared  and  the  work  is  of  the  calibre  of  this 
present  volume.  In  these  important  pages  a  new  and  searching 
examination  of  the  three  main  elements  of  early  Protestantism  is 
presented  and,  against  this  background,  a  niunber  of  modem  issues 
are  discussed. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  creative  genius,  Luther,  showing  that  his 
reforming  work  was  rooted  in  his  rediscovery  of  biblical  religion  and 
his  evangelical  experience  and  that  his  most  distinctive  insights  were 
often  expressed  in  paradoxes.  The  major  part  of  this  section  is 
devoted  to  explaining  five  of  these — law  and  gospel,  justification  by 
faith,  the  believing  sinner’s  assurance  [simul  peccator  et  justus),  the 
divine  gift  and  its  ethical  obligations  {Gabe  and  Aufgabe),  the 
Calling  and  the  Church. 

Next  Dr.  Whale  turns  his  penetrating  gaze  upon  the  great 
systematiser,  Calvin,  whose  historical  significance  lies  largely  in  his 
having  perceived  that  “  the  great  need  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
a  positive  ecclesiastical  polity.”  Calvin’s  biblical  and  theocentric 
doctrine  and  his  view  of  the  Church  as  an  organised,  disciplined 
community  are  discussed. 
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Part  III,  where  Dr.  Whale  treats  “  The  Sect  Type,”  is  in  some 
respects  less  satisfying  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  depends  rather 
too  much  on  Professor  Roland  Bainton  in  its  discussion  of  the 
Reformation  left-wing  and  is  consequently  led  to  the  dubious  choice 
of  David  Joris  as  a  typical  Anabaptist.  Nine  pages  or  so  on  Montan- 
ism  seem  somewhat  intrusive.  All  the  same  there  is  an  admirable 
and  illuminating  study  of  the  three  enduring  principles — personal, 
voluntary,  spiritual — which  give  a  certain  unity  to  the  sectarian 
multiplicity. 

In  the  fourth  part  Dr.  Whale  turns  to  modern  issues.  Religious 
tolerance  and  intolerance  in  the  totalitarian  climate  of  our  time  are 
discussed  and  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  Dr.  Whale’s  views  on  the 
“  ecclesiastical  arrogance  ”  and  priestly  pretensions  of  Romanism. 
The  conflict  between  Church  and  State  is  next  considered.  Calvin 
is  shown  to  have  succeeded,  where  Luther  failed,  in  asserting  the 
Crown  Rights  of  the  Redeemer  in  His  Church.  Alarmed  by  the 
“frightful  menace  of  the  purely  secular  State,  and  of  the  national 
irreligion  which  it  fosters,”  Dr.  Whale  sees  in  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  the  greatest  opportunity  of  resolving  many  of  the  difficulties 
of  this  problem.  This  leads  him  to  his  final  chapter,  in  which  he 
points  out  that,  far  from  having  begun  with  Protestantism,  disunion 
is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself,  and  that  the  crucial  issue  in  ecumeni¬ 
cal  discussion  is  the  nature  of  the  Church  which,  in  turn,  is  bound 
up  with  Christology.  While  Dr.  Whale  confesses  his  love  for  the 
“  sect-type,”  realises  that  “  for  a  living  Church  men  will  pay  the 
price  even  of  sectarianism,”  and  acknowledges  that  today  “when 
the  omnicompetent  police-state  either  standardises  or  liquidates  the 
non-conforming  individual,”  what  the  free  world  owes  to  the  sects 
is  incalculable,  he  is,  nevertheless,  firmly  convinced  that  for  the 
Protestant  tradition  the  ecumenical  issue  is  supreme  in  the  twentieth 
century.  In  this  important  and  absorbing  volume  all  Dr.  Whale’s 
gifts,  particularly  of  scholarship,  interpretation  and  mastery  of 
phrase,  are  displayed,  and  it  should  be  read  and  pondered  by 
Baptists  no  less  than  all  other  Protestants. 

Graham  W.  Hughe.s. 

The  Birth  of  Modern  Education:  The  Contribution  of  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  Academies  1660-1800,  by  J.  W.  Ashley  Smith.  (Independent 

Press,  19s.  6d.). 

It  is  the  sub-title  of  this  book  which  both  reveals  its  true  nature 
and  indicates  its  special  interest  for  readers  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly. 
Mr.  Ashley  Smith  sets  out  to  describe  and  discuss  the  Curricula  of 
the  Dissenting  Academies  during  the  years  1660-1800.  These  dates 
are  not  arbitrary  but  represent  the  period  from  the  closing  of  the 
Universities  to  Dissenters  to  the  founding  of  London  University  free 
from  religious  tests.  It  must  be  understood  that  only  a  minority  of 
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the  Academies  dealt  with  in  this  book  was  solely  concerned  with 
ministerial  training,  and  that  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Academies  was 
to  provide  “  higher  education  ”  for  those  barred  from  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  Mr.  Smith’s  method  of  approach  is  to  classify  the  Academies 
according  to  the  pattern  of  Curricula  followed  by  their  Tutors. 
Thus  after  the  Introductory  Chapter,  Chapter  II  deals  with  Tutors 
trained  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  who  instituted  in  their 
Academies  a  similar  Curriculum  to  that  in  force  at  those  Univer¬ 
sities.  It  is  instructive  to  be  told  first  of  all  exactly  what  was  taught 
in  the  Universities  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  see  this  pattern 
reflected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  Dissenting  Academies. 
Chapter  III  deals  with  Tutors  without  English  University  training 
but  who  continued  the  traditional  education.  Among  these  is  one 
Baptist,  John  Davisson  of  Trowbridge,  about  whom  our  own  Baptist 
histories  are  relatively  silent.  As  might  be  expected  Baptist  contri¬ 
butions  figure  chiefly  in  Chapter  IV  which  covers  Tutors  construct¬ 
ing  their  own  Curricula.  Naturally  it  is  the  Bristol  Academy  which 
figures  largely  in  this  chapter  with  the  great  succession  of  Tutors 
beginning  with  Bernard  Foskett,  Andrew  Gifford,  Hugh  Evans  and 
Caleb  Evans.  There  is  certainly  much  of  interest  to  all  Baptists  in 
this  section,  especially  as  the  curriculum  of  Bristol  College  in  those 
days  is  set  out  in  detail.  The  conclusion  will  be  encouraging  and 
gratifying  to  all  Baptists  and  especially  to  Bristol  men,  for  Mr. 
Ashley  Smith  writes :  "...  Bristol  Baptist  College  .  .  .  must  be 
placed  alongside  orthodox  academies  of  the  Congregationalists  as  a 
demonstration  that  higher  education  of  the  best  quality  need  not 
necessarily  lead  to  heterodox  theology.”  There  are,  however,  in  this 
section  one  or  two  errors  which  require  to  be  noted.  Firstly,  Caleb 
Evans  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Evans,  not  the  nephew  as  Mr.  Smith 
suggests,  also  John  Fawcett  was  never  on  the  staff  of  Bristol  Baptist 
College,  although  it  seems  that  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Bristol.  Mr. 
Smith  states  that  none  of  the  educational  efforts  of  John  Fawcett, 
John  Sutcliff,  Dan  Taylor  and  others  continued  into  the  twentieth 
century.  This  may  be  strictly  true,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  John  Fawcett  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  founding 
of  Horton  Academy — now,  of  course,  Rawdon  College.  But  these 
are  minor  blemishes  in  a  most  illuminating  book  which  fills  a  gap  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  Dissenters’  contribution  to  Education. 

John  Riinyan,  by  Roger  Sharrock.  (Hutchinson’s  University  Idbrarv, 

8s.  6d.). 

This  book  is  in  the  English  Literature  Series  of  Hutchinson’s 
University  Library  and  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  its  stated 
intention,  namely,  “  To  furnish  a  general  introduction  to  Bunyan’s 
work  which  incorporates  the  findings  of  modern  scholarship.”  Mr. 
Sharrock  has  achieved  this  aim  admirably,  though  it  is  clear  that 
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the  author  is  more  at  home  with  the  works  of  Bunyan  than  with  the 
church  tradition  in  which  Bunyan  stood.  The  book  opens  with  a 
chapter  on  Puritan  England,  which  although  adequate  is  not  always 
strictly  accurate.  For  example,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  “  the  > 
English  Baptists  owe  little  or  nothing  to  continental  influence,”  and 
the  date  given  for  the  beginning  of  the  Particular  Baptists,  1616,  is 
the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Jacob-Lathrop-Jessey  church  of 
Congregational  Separatists,  not  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
Particular  Baptist  church,  which  was  some  time  between  1632  and 
1638.  Again,  is  it  right  to  call  the  sectaries  the  “  wild  men  of  the 
Puritan  movement  ”  ?  The  second  chapter  describes  the  life  of  a  J 
sectary.  This  is  a  capable  summary  of  Bunyan’s  life  except  that  it 
unaccountably  omits  any  reference  to  his  Baptism.  Then  follow  . 
chapters  on  Grace  Abounding,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Part  I,  The  Life  I 
and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,  The  Holy  War,  and  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  f 
Part  II.  Here  Mr.  Sharrock  is  very  much  at  home  and  deals  most 
clearly  and  capably  with  these  writings,  his  chapter  on  The  Holy 
War  being  especially  good.  Although  the  author  deals  only  with  the  ) 
main  works  of  John  Bunyan,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  well  versed  in  all 
the  lesser  known  works.  No  one  reading  these  chapters  can  fail  to 
find  them  helpful  in  the  understanding  of  what  Bunyan  seeks  to  say. 
When  we  are  looking  for  an  introduction  to  Bunyan  and  his  works, 
then  this  indeed  is  it.  | 

Mr.  Pepys  and  Nonconformity,  by  A.  G.  Matthews.  (Independent  » 

Press,  8s.  6d.). 

This  collection  of  essays  takes  its  title  from  the  first  and  longest  i 
of  them.  In  it  Mr.  Matthews  has  set  himself  to  extract  and  explain 
for  us  in  a  most  readable  style  the  references  to  Nonconformity  in 
the  famous  diary.  We  learn  that  Pepys  was  not  without  sympathy 
for  them,  and  indeed  are  reminded  that  he  was  brought  up  on  the 
Puritan  wing  of  the  Establishment.  He  speaks  of  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  day  and  was  shocked  to  see  the  Queen  and  her  ladies 
playing  cards  on  that  day  and  he  himself  usually  read  prayers  to  i 
his  household  on  Sunday  nights.  He  apparently  liked  listening  to 
preaching  and  on  occasions  heards  the  Puritans  preach.  Pepys  was 
a  sermon  taster  and  on  one  occasion  he  comments :  “  A  dull,  flat 
presbyter  preached,”  and  of  the  Spittal  sermon,  preached  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Bluecoat  body,  he  notes  that  “  being  a  Presby¬ 
terian  one  it  was  so  long  that  after  about  an  hour  of  it  we  went 
away.”  Yet  on  August  17th,  1672,  the  diary  records :  “  Up  very  , 
early,  this  being  the  last  Sunday  that  the  Presbyterians  are  to 
preach,  unless  they  read  the  new  Common  Prayer  and  renounce  the 
Covenant,  and  so  I  had  a  mind  to  hear  Dr.  Bates’s  farewell  sermon.” 
Pepys  queued  up  for  an  hour  and  managed  to  crowd  into  the  gallery 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West.  The  sermon  he  approved  of  as  very 
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good  and  by  one  o’clock  he  was  back  again  in  the  gallery  and  he 
“  stood  in  a  crowd  and  did  exceeding  sweat  all  the  time.”  It  is  a 
pity  that  Samuel  has  left  for  us  no  comment  upon  Baptists ! 

The  second  essay  deals  with  “  Puritans  in  the  Letters  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Osborne.”  Here  again  these  letters  provide  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  times  and  of  the  most  eminent  of  Presbyterian 
preachers,  Stephen  Marshall,  she  comments :  “  His  sermons  were 
‘  Enterlarded  with  the  prittyest  od  phrases  that  I  had  the  most  adoe 
to  look  soberly.  .  .  The  third  essay  deals  with  Lord  Wharton, 
who  founded  the  Bible  Charity  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  who 
was  known  as  the  Good  Lord  Wharton,  and  his  much  less  com¬ 
mendable  sons,  who  seemed  to  have  led  their  tutors  a  pretty  dance. 
The  final  chapter  is  a  helpful  discussion  on  the  Puritans  at  prayer. 
Altogether  a  most  pleasing  book,  often  amusing  and  always 
informative. 

W.  Morris  West. 


With  Freedom  Fired,  by  Graham  W.  Hughes.  (Carey  Kingsgate 

Press,  8s.  6d.). 

Religious  Freedom  in  Spain,  by  John  D.  Hughey,  Jr.  (Carey  Kings- 

gates  Press,  15s.). 

The  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  has  done  well  to  produce  almost 
simultaneously  two  very  readable  books  of  real  interest  and  value 
on  religious  liberty.  In  days  when  millions  of  people  appear  to 
regard  “  security  ”  as  of  higher  worth  than  freedom  and  “  solid¬ 
arity  ”  is  rated  above  individual  moral  responsibility,  it  is  good  to 
be  reminded  that  liberty  of  conscience,  worship  and  witness  are 
fundamental  human  rights  on  which  historically  other  freedoms 
have  been  established. 

Mr.  Graham  Hughes,  in  a  clear  and  forceful  style,  retells  the 
story  of  Robert  Robinson  of  Cambridge.  He  has  made  a  skilful 
selection  from  a  mass  of  materials  and  brings  vividly  before  us  an 
outstanding  Baptist  and  Free  Church  leader  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  a  pity  that  Robinson,  who  was  Robert  Hall’s  immedi¬ 
ate  predecessor  as  minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  Street  Church,  should 
be  known  to  most  of  us  only  as  the  writer  of  Come,  T hou  Fount  of 
every  blessing  and  Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  Thee,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  immense  erudition  and  in  his  day  one  of  the  doughtiest 
champions  of  religious  liberty  and  equality  and  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  He  was  contemporaneous  with  Cowper  and 
overlapped  Wordsworth  and  Byron.  It  is  hard  to  recapture  the 
passionate  love  of  freedom  that  burned  in  their  verse  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  a  trail  blazed  by  Milton.  The  Separatists  and  Puritans  had 
rated  liberty  far  above  security  and  at  a  great  price  had  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  and  denied 
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all  claims  of  Church  and  State  to  impose  uniformity  and  shackle 
conscience  and  truth.  What  they  would  have  thought  and  said  of 
churches  which  acquiesce  in  the  monopoly  by  government-con- 
trolled  agencies  of  such  means  of  education  and  propaganda  as 
television,  or  the  prohibition  of  free  discussion  of  subjects  of  wide 
interest  and  importance  by  its  use  pending  their  debate  in  Parlia-  , 
ment,  can  only  be  imagined.  Rarely  are  voices  raised  nowadays  r 
even  in  the  Free  Churches  against  men  being  “  sent  to  Coventry  ” 
by  their  workmates  because  they  obey  their  consciences  and  prefer 
to  carry  out  agreements  rather  than  take  part  in  unofficial  strikes.  , 
So  it  is  timely  and  refreshing  to  be  reminded  of  a  man  who  had 
no  doubt  where  he  stood.  Robinson’s  learning,  clear  thinking  and 
■powerful  utterance  gave  him  an  immense  influence  far  beyond  the 
town  and  university  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hughes  has  rightly  stressed  j 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  emancipating  religion  from  the  thrall  of 
rulers  and  hierarchies,  his  emphasis  on  the  proper  place  of  reason 
and  his  assertion  of  private  judgment  as  “  a  right  inherent,  held 
immediately  of  the  God  of  nature,  the  property  and  dignity  of 
mankind.”  He  fought  for  the  repeal  of  laws  that  shut  doors  to  any 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  for  religious 
equality  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  outdistanced  I 
his  contemporaries  by  working  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dissenters’ 
college  in  Cambridge.  Much  else  will  be  found  in  the  story  to 
stimulate  ministers  and  eager  young  readers.  Though  the  end  of  it 
is  clouded  with  infirmity,  doubt  and  misunderstanding,  nothing  can 
take  from  us  the  picture  of  a  lofty  and  luminous,  but  very  human, 
personality,  worth  of  a  high  place  in  the  gallery  of  heroes  of  our 
Free  Church  tradition.  The  measure  of  the  achievement  of  Robert 
Robinson  and  those  who  fought  with  him  can  be  judged  if  we  con¬ 
trast  the  liberty  (not  even  yet  complete)  which  we  enjoy  in  Britain  • 
with  conditions  in  other  lands.  * 

Dr.  John  D.  Hughey,  Jr.  describes  the  situation  in  Spain  with 
the  authority  of  a  historical  scholar  who  has  himself  lived  there  and 
worked  among  Spanish  Baptists.  His  book  is  an  expansion  of  a 
thesis  which  gained  him  a  doctorate  at  Columbia  University;  no 
mean  achievement.  He  is  now  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
international  Baptist  Seminary  at  Riischlikon-Zurich.  His  narrative  i 
is  fully  documented  and  is  the  fruit  of  much  research  and  wide  i 
reading.  Theses,  as  a  rule,  are  terrifyingly  dull,  but  this  is  a  notable 
exception.  It  is  lucid  and  really  enjoyable  to  read,  not  less  because 
it  sometimes  slips  into  a  phrase  that  falls  harshly  on  English  ears,  as  ‘ 
when  he  renders  “  stimulated  ”  or  “  encouraged  ”  by  “  given  a 
boost.”  One  reader,  at  any  rate,  will  be  glad  to  read  any  other  book  ; 
that  comes  from  such  a  vigorous  hand.  1 

The  whole  study  is  an  impressive  contribution  to  Christian  [ 

History.  While  it  constitutes  a  massive  indictment  of  the  Roman  ^ 
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Church  and  its  leaders,  clerical  and  lay,  in  Spain  it  is  written 
objectively  and  without  malice.  The  account  of  the  struggle  for 
liberty  goes  back  to  the  Inquisition  and  further.  Its  progress  is 
traced  through  monarchies,  republic  and  the  dictator’s  regime.  It  is 
inevitably  in  some  ways  a  disappointing  story,  but  the  end  is  not 
yet  Some  day  Spain  will  escape  from  the  sixteenth  century  and 
freedom  will  be  built  on  firmer  foundations  than  were  the  short¬ 
lived  enactments  of  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  a  period  of 
generous  toleration.  Some  of  the  accounts  of  persecution  are  grim 
though  temperate  and  numerous  well-authenticated  incidents  of 
recent  interference  with  Protestants  and  their  worship  are  given. 
Letters  and  statements  by  Roman  ecclesiastics  from  the  Pope  down¬ 
ward  are  freely  quoted,  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  official 
attitude  of  that  Church  with  its  insistence  on  the  “  Catholic  ”  state 
and  “  Catholic  ”  unity.  The  glaring  misuse  of  the  word  “  Catholic  ” 
as  applied  to  a  church  could  not  be  better  illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  and  valuable  part  of  the  book 
for  the  general  reader  is  in  the  admirable  sununaries  of  debates  in 
the  Cortes  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  The  case  for  and 
against  national  unity  on  a  basis  of  religious  uniformity,  as  seen 
through  Spanish  eyes,  is  well  displayed,  and  Dr.  Hughey  almost 
leans  over  backward  in  his  determination  to  be  objective  and  fair. 
But  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  surely  have  no  trouble  in  reaching 
his  verdict.  Romanism  still  claims  on  its  own  principles  to  protect 
itself  where  it  is  strong  by  suppression,  and  where  it  is  weak  to  claim 
on  Protestants’  principles  the  rights  it  would  deny  to  them. 

M,  E.  Aubrey. 

Royal  Priesthood,  by  T.  F.  Torrance.  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  9s.). 

This  essay  ranks  as  No.  3  in  the  series  of  “  Occasional  Papers  ” 
which  are  being  issued  by  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  and  is 
Intended  as  a  contribution  to  discussions  which  were  initiated  on 
the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Ministry  by  the  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1952.  In  the  first  chapter. 
Professor  Torrance  discusses  the  Old  Testament  notion  of  Priest¬ 
hood,  and  shows  the  transformation  which  Jesus  effected  in  this  as 
in  other  Old  Testament  concepts,  and  the  consequences  for  Chris¬ 
tian  worship.  The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the  position  of  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  her  responsibility  today  for 
participating  in  the  continuing  priestly  ministry  of  her  Living  Head. 
This  Priesthood  of  the  Church  has  reference  primarily  to  the  whole 
Body,  and  Professor  Torrance  rightly  deplores  the  unchristian 
individualism  which  often  lurks  under  the  phrase  “  priesthood  of 
all  believers,”  But  the  church’s  priesthood  is  exercised  secondarily 
through  a  regular  ministry  given  to  the  church  by  Christ  and  duly 
ordained  for  His  service.  In  a  final  chapter,  the  author  discusses  the 
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place  of  the  Episcopate  in  this  “  institutional  priesthood,”  and  com¬ 
ments  upon  its  relationship  in  particular  to  the  Scottish  concept  of 
the  Presbytery  or  “  Corporate  Episcopacy.” 

The  discussion  is  characteristically  related  by  Professor  Torrance 
at  every  stage  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to 
provoke  further  study  of  the  kind  so  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  her  task  in  > 
the  world.  It  it  to  be  wished  that  room  could  have  been  found  for 
a  somewhat  fuller  treatment  of  the  idea  referred  to  on  pages  16f. 
that,  for  the  Christian  Church,  priestly  service  connotes  not  only 
liturgical  actions,  but  the  dedication  of  all  life  in  the  service  of  love. 

(Cf.  2  Cor.  ix.  12  and  Rom.  xii.  1).  Here  is  the  point  at  which  the 
lay  ministries  of  Christian  men  and  women  come  into  their  own, 
and  ours  is  an  age  in  which  that  lesson  needs  to  be  fully  learned  and  , 
applied. 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Ministry,  by  J.  K.  S.  Reid.  (Oliver  & 

Boyd,  5s.). 

This  booklet  (No.  4  of  the  useful  series  of  “  Occasional  papers  ” 
issued  by  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology),  offers  for  wider 
circulation  three  lectures  which  were  delivered  at  a  recent  Swanwick  , 
Theological  Conference.  The  treatment  is  necessarily  slight,  but 
Professor  Reid  succeeds  in  giving  a  clear  and  helpful  summary  of 
the  issues  involved  in  this  controversial  subject,  and  the  choice  that 
faces  Christians  today.  His  conclusion  can  hardly  be  disputed : 

“  Some  kind  of  agreement  has  in  fact  been  reached  about  the  facts 
presented  in  the  biblical  records — ^but  it  is,  alas!  not  much  more 
than  an  agreement  that  the  facts  are  ambiguous.  .  .  .  There  cannot 
be  said  to  be  any  one  interpretation  of  the  facts  that  commands 
even  the  consent  of  a  great  majority  ”  (p.  31).  , 

Professor  Reid’s  own  view  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  T.  W. 
Manson  inasmuch  as  he  would  ascribe  “  apostolicity  ”  in  the  full 
sense  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  charged  as  it  is  to  witness  to  the 
reality  of  the  Living  Christ,  who  is  “  the  primary  Minister.”  He 
makes,  however,  the  interesting  suggestion  that  what  gave  to  St. 
Paul’s  ministry,  in  particular,  its  apostolic  quality  was  the  fact  that 
if  (as  Professor  Reid  supposes)  St.  Paul  never  saw  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  ^ 
his  apostleship  testified  to  a  “  new  and  hitherto  unwitnessed 
quality  ”  in  the  resurrected  Jesus,  viz.  His  power  to  commission 
those  unacquainted  with  His  earthly  ministry.  With  St.  Paul’s  testi¬ 
mony  “  the  full  story  has  now  been  told  of  ‘  all  that  Jesus  began  ' 
both  to  do  and  teach  ’.”  Thus  we  must  say  that  while  the  apostles 
can  and  do  have  successors,  they  are  not  successors  in  the  primary 
sense  :  “  the  original  witness  had  been  made  and  no  one  can  or  need 
do  it  over  again.” 


R.  L.  Child. 


mcorporcftina  the  Transactions  o/'the 

BXPTtST  HISTORTCM  soctetV 

EDITORIAL 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  be 
held  at  4.15  p.m.  in  the  Baptist  Church  House  Library  on 
Monday,  30th  April,  1956.  The  speaker  will  be  the  Rev.  M.  E. 
Aubrey,  G.H.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  his  subject:  “P.  T. 
Thomson — Pioneer.” 

The  usual  business  will  be  transacted.  Attendances  at  these 
annual  gatherings  have  been  most  encouraging  in  recent  years,  and 
we  hope  for  a  good  representation  of  members  and  friends  on  this 
occasion  also.  For  their  convenience  it  is  hoped  to  arrange  for  tea 
to  be  served  at  a  reasonable  charge. 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Angus  Watson,  J.P.,  we  recently 
received,  and  read  with  enjoyment,  a  copy  of  his  little  book,  printed 
last  year  for  private  circulation.  The  Angtis  Clan,  1588-1950.  It 
contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  Baptists  for  although,  as  the 
author  confesses,  “  an  accident  of  locality  ”  made  him  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  the  stock  from  which  he  springs  was  predominantly  Baptist 
Both  his  parents  were  Baptists  and,  moreover,  children  of  the  manse.. 
His  father,  Alexander  Watson,  was  the  son  of  the  blind  minister, 
Rev.  James  Watson,  of  Montrose,  and  nephew  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Watson,  minister  at  Dublin  Street,  Edinburgh.  Sir  Angus’s  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson  who  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  Baptist  pastorate  at  Tewkesbury.  It  is  here  that  he  links  up 
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with  “  The  Angus  Clan,”  for  Thomas  Wilkinson’s  mother  was, 
before  her  marriage,  Ann  Angus.  The  family  is  traced  back  to  the 
settlement  in  Hexham  in  1584  of  one  Alexander  Angus.  Of  this 
family,  members  of  which  have  figured  prominently  in  the  life  and 
work  of  our  denomination.  Sir  Angus  writes :  “  For  centuries  they 
have  been  Free  Churchmen,  mostly  Baptists,  Liberal  in  politics,  and 
active  in  all  kinds  of  social  work.”  We  are  grateful  to  the  author  , 
for  the  gift  of  this  interesting  and  illuminating  little  book  to  the 
Historical  Society’s  library. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

“  ‘  Mill  Yard  ’  faces  extinction  ”  declared  Pastor  James 
McGeachey  in  a  letter  from  London  to  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  requesting  assistance  for  “  the  old  mother 
church,”  according  to  a  report  in  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Year  > 
Book,  1955  (published  by  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Plainfield,  N.J.)  which  has  recently  been  received  by  us. 
The  Society  could  not,  however,  see  its  way  to  responding  to  the 
request.  Other  Baptists  beside  Sabbatarians  would  regret  the 
extinction  of  this  historic  church  which,  for  some  years  now,  has 
been  meeting  “  on  the  Sabbath,  commonly  called  Saturday,”  in  a 
room  on  the  premises  of  our  Upper  Holloway  Church  in  North  , 
London.  But  with  only  nineteen  members  (annual  budget,  £200) 
the  old  church  does  not  face  very  bright  prospects. 

A  membership  in  the  U.S.A.  of  6,095  is  reported  in  the  Year 
Book.  There  are  also  Baptist  Sabbath-keepers,  affiliated  to  the 
Conference,  in  Africa  (1,259),  Jamaica  (751),  British  Guiana  (121), 
Germany  (299),  Denmark  (112),  with  two  churches  in  New  Zealand 
and  one  in  China,  in  addition  to  the  solitary  church  in  London. 
Other  Sabbatarians,  not  gathered  into  organized  churches,  also 
exist.  Closely  associated  with  the  Conference  are  Alfred  University,  , 
N.Y.  (at  whose  School  of  Theology  ministers  are  trained),  Milton 
College,  Wisconsin,  and  Salem  College,  W.  Virginia.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  is  affiliated  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and,  although 
not  now  in  membership,  maintains  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  and  was  represented  by  a  delegate  at  the 
London  Congress  of  the  Alliance  last  year.  Among  other  activities 
there  is  an  active  Historical  Society  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  , 
200th  anniversary  last  year  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  celebrated  dictionary, 
exhibited  in  the  Plainfield  Public  Library,  three  dictionaries  of 
Nathaniel  Bailey,  which  were  the  working  basis  of  Johnson’s  1755 
compilation.  Bailey  was  a  member  of  the  Mill  Yard  church. 

«  •  •  « 

Amalgamation  of  two  old-established  Bedford  printing  firms 
has  recently  taken  place.  One  of  them  is  Messrs.  Rush  &  Warwick 
(Bedford)  Ltd.,  upon  whose  presses,  for  some  years,  this  journal  has 
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been  printed.  The  firm  has  been  in  existence  for  about  a  century 
and  has  specialised  in  book  and  magazine  printing.  One  important 
development  following  upon  the  merger  is  the  institution  of  a  co¬ 
partnership  plan  by  which  the  employees  of  the  Foundry  Press  Ltd., 
as  the  new  company  is  called,  will  share  in  the  profits.  We  extend 
our  good  wishes  to  the  new  enterprise. 

*  *  *  « 

A  manuscript.  History  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Burnham-on- 
Crouch,  Essex,  by  Rev.  Lionel  F.  Higgs  has  been  given  by  the  writer 
to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  and  will  be  deposited  in  its  library. 
The  manuscript  represents  a  good  deal  of  painstaking  work  by  Mr. 
Higgs,  and  the  Society  is  grateful  to  him  for  the  gift. 
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The  Church  of  Scotland  on  Baptism 

Comments  upon  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
Baptism  (Church  of  Scotland  Offices,  121,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  2.  Price  2s.). 

“  I  THINK  we  shall  avoid  much  disquietude,”  wrote  F.  J.  A.  Hort 
1  to  a  friend,  “  by  laying  it  down  as  a  preliminary  axiom  that  we 
must  not  expect  ever  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  meaning  of 
baptism.”  Were  Hort  alive  today,  however,  he  would  at  least  have 
little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  attention  now 
being  paid  to  this  subject,  for  not  since  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
has  Baptism  been  examined  with  such  thoroughness  as  during  the 
last  few  decades.  As  a  result,  much  material  for  a  fresh  judgment 
is  being  accumulated,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  summarize  briefly 
the  trend  of  recent  opinion  as  outlined  by  the  German  scholar, 
Joachim  Jeremias.  Up  till  the  early  1920s,  Jeremias  says,  it  was  a 
common  opinion  amongst  scholars  that  Infant  Baptism  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  was  presumably 
not  known  to  the  Church  of  that  day.  From  1927  onwards,  this 
opinion  has  been  increasingly  challenged  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
drawn  from  non-Christian  sources,  and  especially  from  the  Jewish 
practice  of  proselyte  baptism.  Finally,  the  relevant  New  Testament 
passages  have  been  studied  afresh  in  the  light  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  Biblical  criticism.  The  conclusion  (we  are  told)  is  that  our 
picture  of  the  New  Testament  position  must  now  be  revised,  and 
we  must  regard  Infant  Baptism  as  well-established  in  the  thought 
and  practice  of  the  Early  Church. 

This  is  a  development  of  opinion  which  merits  the  fullest 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  Baptists.  As  Jeremias  has  said,  it  has  hitherto 
been  widely  accepted  that,  whatever  the  later  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church  came  to  be,  the  New  Testament  at  least  could 
not  be  cited  in  favour  of  Infant  Baptism.  Even  Paedo-baptists 
admitted  as  much.  To  quote  a  leading  Congregationalist :  “  The 
New  Testament  affords  no  positive  and  indisputable  evidence  that 
children  were  baptized  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  justification  of 
Infant  Baptism  is  ultimately  theological  rather  than  historical.”^ 

1 N.  Micklem,  Christian  Worship,  p.  248. 
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But  those  words  were  written  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  clear  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  today.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  with  special  interest  that  one  takes  up  the  Interim  Report  on 
Baptism  which  has  recently  been  prepared  by  a  Special  Commission 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Committee’s  report  consists  of  54 
closely  printed  pages,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written  as  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  issues  with  which 
it  deals.  It  forms  what  I  can  only  call  a  kind  of  baptismal  manifesto. 
Indeed,  its  tone  suggests  that  the  authors  regard  its  contents  as 
almost  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  The  Report  is  not  likely  to 
appeal  to  Baptists  in  that  light;  but  we  must  at  least  pay  tribute  to 
the  notable  industry  and  zest  with  which  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  Commission  have  thus  far  discharged  their  task.  We  are 
indebted  to  them  for  having  made  unmistakeably  plain  the  crucial 
importance  of  the  issues  which  they  have  raised.  The  Christological 
significance  of  Baptism,  in  particular,  has  never  been  more  power¬ 
fully  presented,  and,  amongst  much  other  important  matter,  this 
deserves  the  closest  attention. 

The  character  of  the  Report  makes  it  impossible  to  do  more 
within  the  compass  of  a  short  review  than  comment  upon  some 
outstanding  features.  At  the  outset.  Baptists  should  notice  that  the 
Report  quite  frankly  attempts  to  discredit  Believers’  Baptism— or 
rather  that  interpretation  of  Believers’  Baptism  which  the  authors 
think  is  implied  by  that  term.  (That  their  interpretation  is  erron¬ 
eous  will  be  obvious  at  once  to  Baptists,  who  do  not  find  the  same 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  Believers’  Baptism  and  Adult 
Baptism  as  this  Report  does.  But  that  is  by  the  way.)  Thus  we 
read :  “  Those  who  adhere  to  ‘  believers’  Baptism,’  as  it  is  called, 
baptising  adults  only,  definitely  exclude  infant  Baptism,  thus  laying 
down  a  law,  where  the  New  Testament  lays  down  no  law,  fixing 
the  age  of  Baptism.  It  is  certainly  wrong  to  limit  Baptism  to  adult 
age  where  the  New  Testament  does  not  do  so,  particularly  since  the 
very  nature  of  its  whole  teaching  points  in  the  opposite  direction  ” 
(p.  19).  Again  :  “  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  New  Testament  about 
so-called  ‘  believers’  Baptism  ’  .  .  .  the  idea  of  ‘  believers’  Baptism  ’ 
exclusive  of  infants  is  entirely  modern,  bound  up  with  the  Renais¬ 
sance  idea  of  human  individualism  and  autonomy,  and  representing 
a  radical  divergence  from  the  Biblical  teaching  about  the  nature  of 
man  ”  (p.  20).  Once  more :  “  The  Word  of  God  does  not  fix  the 
age  of  Baptism,  nor  delimit  precisely  the  operation  of  the  Spirit. 
'Hierefore  to  systematise  the  actions  of  Christ  in  Baptism  according 
to  some  rational  pattern  of  our  own  ...  by  requiring  the  priority 
in  time  of  faith  to  Baptism  ...  is  to  do  wrong.  Such  systematisation 
is  an  attempt  to  control  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  (p.  52).  (One  is  tempted 
at  this  point  to  ask  whether,  on  the  authors’  presuppositions,  it  is  not 
equally  wrong  to  make  a  practice  of  exhorting  parents  to  bring 
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their  infants  to  Baptism,  lest  that  too  should  be  “  systematizing  ” 
the  actions  of  Christ). 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  brusque  dismissal  of  Believers’ 
Baptism  are  the  claims  made  in  the  Report  on  behalf  of  Infant 
Baptism.  The  authors  state  roundly :  “  The  whole  of  the  Early 
Church  was  unanimous  about  infant  Baptism  for  centuries  ”  (p.  20).  ' 

The  only  support  offered  for  this  claim,  apart  from  passing  refer¬ 
ences  to  TertuUian  and  Origen,  is  the  further  statement  that  “  for 
400  years  at  least  there  was  no  dispute  about  infant  Baptism  in 
the  Church  ”  (ib.)  Of  TertuUian,  it  is  noted  that  he  subsequently 
retracted  the  suggestion  which  he  once  made  to  depart  from  the 
practice  of  Infant  Baptism  (although  in  fact  the  evidence  for 
Tertullian’s  so-called  retraction  is  really  very  slight);  while  Origen  ) 
(whose  work  is  strangely  allotted  to  the  second  century)  is  credited 
with  having  said  that  “  infant  Baptism  had  been  practised  in  his 
family  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church  ”  (ib.). 
(We  ought  surely  to  have  been  given  the  reference  for  this  remark¬ 
able  statement).  In  making  these  assertions  the  authors  plainly 
attach  no  importance  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  description  of  the 
rite  of  Baptism  in  Justin  Martyr,  nor  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  , 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  nor — still  more  significantly — the  treatise  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  “  On  the  early  deaths  of  Infants,”  give  any  hint 
of  the  existence  of  Infant  Baptism  as  a  regular  practice  in  the 
Church  of  their  day.  Further,  the  Report  apparently  regards  it  as 
quite  irrelevant  that  such  sons  of  devout  Christian  mothers  as  Basil 
of  Caesarea  and  Augustine  of  Hippo  were  not  baptized  as  infants. 
The  authors  are  content  to  declare  roundly  :  “  The  unanimous 
view  of  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church  predisposes  us  to  regard 
infant  Baptism  as  the  unchallenged  practice  of  the  Christian  , 
Church  from  the  very  beginning  ”  (p.  20). 

Bearing  in  mind  this  admission  (which  reads  somewhat 
strangely  in  view  of  the  expressed  intention  of  the  authors  to  let 
the  Scriptures  speak  for  themselves — vide  page  4),  it  is  instructive 
to  turn  to  those  sections  of  the  Report  where  the  New  Testament 
evidence  is  examined  in  detail.  A  discussion  of  this  is  out  of  the 
question  here,  and  must  be  left  to  the  New  Testament  exegetes. 
Yet  even  a  reader  who  welcomes  the  more  constructive  approach 
which  is  characteristic  of  much  modern  biblical  scholarship,  may 
well  wonder  whether  it  can  legitimately  be  held  to  justify  quite 
such  a  wholesale  revaluation  of  the  biblical  material  on  Baptism 
as  is  offered  here.  For,  on  the  strength  of  the  liturgical  principles 
referred  to  in  the  Introduction,  we  are  invited  to  iielieve  that,  in 
the  case  of  all  the  usual  debatable  passages — the  Blessing  of  the 
Children,  the  Baptism  of  Households,  the  Relation  of  Baptism  to 
Circumcision,  not  to  speak  of  any  others — the  case  for  Infant 
Baptism  must  now  be  regarded  as  finally  proved.  Even  such 
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references  to  children  as  are  found  in  1  John  ii.  1  and  ii.  18  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  this  new  exegesis !  Ultimately,  the 
authors  conclude  :  “  Not  only  does  the  New  Testament  bear  clear 
and  widespread  traces  of  infant  Baptism  throughout  its  pages,  but 
it  reveals  a  doctrine  of  Baptism  which  requires  the  Church  to  bap¬ 
tize  its  children  ”  (p.  29).  This  is  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
camp  with  a  vengeance !  But  the  dogmatic  tone  of  such  language 
makes  one  wonder  whether  in  fact  the  authors  are  quite  as  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  validity  of  their  arguments  as  they  would  have  us 
believe.  Is  it  possible  that  the  contemporary  situation  in  Scottish 
parishes  has  anything  to  do  with  it?  It  would  be  revealing  to  know 
what  response  the  Commission  gets  to  its  request  that  the  Presby¬ 
teries  shall  study  the  Report  in  outline,  and  give  their  findings. 

A  particularly  notable  feature  of  the  Report  is  its  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  language  appropriate  to  the  Baptism  of 
Believers  and  that  used  of  infant  baptism.  Hitherto,  many  Paedo- 
baptists  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  some  such  distinction.  For 
example,  C.  F.  D.  Moule :  “  It  is  disingenuous  (or,  at  best,  ignor¬ 
ant)  to  transfer  to  Infant  Baptism  a  weight  of  doctrine  and  a  wealtli 
of  promises  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  associated  only  with 
a  responsible  adult  experience.”^  But  the  authors  of  this  Report 
commonly  subsume  the  Baptism  of  infants  under  that  of  their 
elders,  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  members  of  a  Christian  house¬ 
hold  are  included  within  the  covenantal  relationship  which  God 
has  established  through  Christ.  They  refer,  it  is  true,  to  the  need 
for  repentance  and  faith  in  connection  with  Baptism,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  in  the  New  Testament  period,  “  Adult  converts  were  of 
course  always  baptized  on  the  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  as 
Lord  ”  (p.  20).  They  say  :  “  Christian  Baptism  is  thus  neither  ritual 
purification,  nor  ex  opere  operate  ceremony,  but  a  divine  ordinance 
involving  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  obedience 
of  faith  in  which  the  baptized  are  saved  by  the  power  of  Christ’s 
resurrection  from  the  dead”  (p.  13).  Again:  “Apart  from  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith  Christian  Baptism  is  unthinkable  ”  (p.  49).  Yet  their 
emphasis  falls  throughout  on  the  corporate  rather  than  the  individ¬ 
ual  aspect  of  Baptism.  Thus :  “  The  Christian  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  properly  dates  from  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  Church  at  Pentecost  ”  (p.  10).  Again  :  The  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament  is  “  the  new  humanity  which  was 
born  of  the  Spirit  in  the  midst  of,  and  out  of,  our  sinful  humanity. 
.  .  .  That  crucified  and  risen  Body  of  Christ  is  the  Body  into  which 
the  Church  is  incorporated  in  Baptism,  so  that  it  becomes  through 
the  Spirit  one  with  the  Body  of  Christ  ”  (p.  30).  In  fact,  what  the 
authors  are  chiefly  interested  in  is  clearly  not  the  faith  of  a  candi¬ 
date  prior  to  Baptism,  but  his  growth  in  grace  within  the  Christian 

^  Theology,  Nov.  1945. 
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Church  afterwards.  Of  course,  the  notion  that  the  faith  of  the  oi 

Church  actively  supports  that  of  the  candidate  is  not  new.  It  has  ui 

long  been  a  stock  argument  in  defence  of  Infant  Baptism.  (Com-  S] 

pare  the  essay  of  Dr.  Micklem  already  quoted  in  which  he  says :  B 

“  Baptism  has  no  efficacy  apart  from  faith.  In  infant  Baptism  the  w 

faith  is  that  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  child  ”).  What  is  new  in  this  j  li 
Report  is  the  extraordinary  stress  laid  upon  the  act  of  Baptism  tl 

per  se,  introducing  the  candidate  as  it  does  into  the  Church  as  the  L 

Body  of  Christ,  and  so  into  the  living  presence  and  power  of  Jesus  e 

Christ,  who  is  active  to  redeem  and  regenerate  His  people.  Com-  d 

pared  with  this  tremendous  fact,  it  seems  that  the  personal  attitude  ri 

of  those  who  are  baptized  pales  into  insignificance.  Thus  the  C 

Ri^port :  “  Though  Baptism  calls  for  our  personal  response,  it  is  not  ,  r 
the  Sacrament  of  our  repentance,  nor  of  our  faith,  but  of  God’s  t 

adoption  and  His  promise  of  the  Spirit.  In  Baptism  it  is  He  who  I 

adds  us  to  the  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  the  New  s 

Covenant  infants  who  are  baptised  learn  to  call  on  the  Name  of  1 

God  because  they  have  been  baptised  ...”  (p.  21).  “  Baptism  in  the  t 

name  of  Christ  is  Baptism  in  the  sphere  where  Christ  reveals  His  i 

name  and  works  miracles  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ...  It  is  ,  l 
into  that  sphere  of  miracle  that  our  children  are  baptized,  the  1 

sphere  where  the  whole  person,  in  the  unity  of  body  and  soul,  is  i 

the  object  of  the  Spirit’s  operation.  Baptism  into  the  name  of  the  1 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  thus  no  mere  ecclesiastical  reception  or  dedica-  < 

tion,  but  in  very  truth  an  ordinance  commanded  by  Christ  in  which 
He  acts  supernaturally  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit.  This  gives  us 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  Baptism  of  our  children  and  in  the 
hallowing  of  the  Christian  home  which  rests  upon  the  Sacrament  ” 


(p.  17).  Such  language  makes  one  wonder  why  the  benefits  claimed  , 
for  Infant  Baptism  should  be  restricted  to  the  children  of  “  Christian 
homes,”  especially  in  view  of  what  the  authors  say  later  about  the 
Blessing  of  the  Children  in  the  Gospels.  Consider  the  following : 
“Was  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jesus  efficacious  or  not?  To 
that  we  can  only  answer  :  It  was  without  doubt  efficacious.  Christ’s 
blessing  of  the  infants  makes  them  capable  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit.  These  children  were  taken  up  in  the  arms  of  the  Word  made 
flesh,  their  Creator.  He  who  made  them,  creates  in  them  the  ' 
capacity  for  receiving  Him.  The  capacity  for  receiving  Christ 
must  never  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  receiver  but  in  terms  of  Christ 
the  Giver  who  gives  Himself  to  us.  But  if  these  infant  children  are 
by  His  blessing  made  capable  of  receiving  Him,  who  can  forbid 
them  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Christ  who  so  blesses 
them  ?  ”  fp.  25).  Granted  such  presuppositions,  we  in  turn  can  only 
answer  :  Who,  indeed?  But  why,  then,  not  baptize  all  infants? 

The  truth  is,  the  authors  never  really  succeed  in  making  clear 
what  they  suppose  happens  in  Baptism,  least  of  all  in  the  Baptism 
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of  infants.  We  are  repeatedly  told  that  the  rite  places  its  recipients 
under  the  care  of  the  Church,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  quickening  and  sanctifying  energies.  With  such  ideas,  many 
Baptists  will  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel,  for  they  express  something 
which  we  gladly  recognize  as  akin  to  the  purposes  of  our  own 
Infant  Dedication  Services.  But  to  imagine  that  this  disposes  of 
the  objections  to  Infant  Baptism  is  to  miss  the  real  point.  As  F.  J. 
Leenhardt  has  said ;  “  On  dit  souvent,  en  faveur  du  bapteme  des 
enfants,  des  choses  excellentes  a  tout  point  de  vue,  qui  n’ont  que  le 
defaut  de  ne  pas  etre  appropriees  a  ce  sacrament.”®  Baptists  do  not 
reject  Infant  Baptism  on  the  ground  that  it  sets  forth  the  love  of 
Christ  for  infants  and  obeys  His  will  that  His  Church  should 
receive  and  care  for  them.  They  oppose  it  because  they  believe  that 
the  use  of  water  in  this  service  perverts  the  scriptural  meaning  of 
Baptism,  and  so  endangers  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  a 
society  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  Certainly  this  Report  will  do 
little  to  reassure  them  on  these  points.  Rather  the  reverse.  For 
there  runs  through  it  the  persistent  assumption  that  to  bring  an 
infant  within  the  “  sphere  ”  of  Christ’s  presence  and  activity  (to  use 
the  term  frequently  employed  here)  is  ipso  facto  the  same  thing  as 
his  becoming  personally  united  with  Christ.  Thus,  starting  from 
the  fact  that  at  Pentecost  the  disciples  were  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  authors  continue :  “This  corporate  Baptism  of  the 
Church  stands  behind  the  Baptism  of  every  individual  and  is  prior 
to  every  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  It  is  only 
through  and  within  the  Church  created  by  this  corporate  Baptism 
that  true  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  can  take 
place.  When  an  individual  is  baptized  within  this  Church  he  too  is 
baptized  into  Christ  who  was  born  of  the  Spirit,  who  died,  and 
who  rose  again.  Hence  his  Baptism  is  his  new  birth,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life  in  the  Spirit,  in  which  he  grows  up  in  knowledge  and 
stature  into  the  manhood  of  Christ.  That  is  why  the  Baptism  of 
children  born  of  parents  within  the  Church  is  so  right  that  it  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  New  Testament  ”  (p.  32).  Baptism,  we  are 
told,  is  “  the  Sacrament  of  regeneration,  in  which  we  are  born  anew 
in  Christ  and  He  is  formed  anew  in  us  ”  (p,  41).  “  Being  ‘  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Christ’  thus  means  being  baptized  into  Christ 
Himself,  so  that  we  are  grafted  together  with  Him  in  a  real  and 
substantial  union,  as  Calvin  usually  puts  it.  .  .  .  It  is  a  living  union 
that  grows  throughout  our  whole  life  and  is  continually  nourished 
by  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  child  baptised  into 
Christ  is  grafted  into  Him  as  a  branch  in  the  Vine  ”  (p.  18).  (The 
Report  admits  that  “  the  logic  of  infant  incorporation  into  the  Body 
of  Christ  ”  seems  to  demand  also  infant  participation  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  But  it  rejects  this  conclusion  on  the  ground  that  Baptism 
*  Le  Bapteme  chretien,  p.  70. 
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is  “  an  act  done  upon  us  ‘  as  little  children,’  but  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  the  command  is :  ‘  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me  ’  ”  (p. 
28).  The  weakness  of  this  answer  when  considered  in  relation,  at 
least,  to  the  possibility  of  child-communicants,  speaks  for  itself). 

In  the  light  of  such  teaching,  the  question  may  fairly  be  asked 
whether  the  attempt  to  correlate  the  Christian  Church  with  the 
Living  Christ  is  not  here  pressed  to  the  point  at  which  it  falls  under 
the  same  condemnation  as  that  which  the  authors  of  this  Report 
pronounce  upon  heresies  which  confound  the  divine  and  human 
natures  of  Christ.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  in  accordance  with  Romans 
vi.,  that  “  we  were  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death,  so  that 
as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  wc 
too  might  walk  in  newness  of  life,”  when  the  candidate  is  one  who 
thereby  professes  his  personal  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  surely  quite  another  thing  to  apply 
this  language  to  infants  who  are  incapable  of  a  personal  decision, 
and  to  assume  that  in  their  case  admission  into  the  “  operational 
sphere  ”  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  identical  with  personal  adhesion  to 
Christ.  Hard  as  the  fact  must  ever  be  to  accept,  the  call  of  Jesus 
Christ  comes  to  men  one  by  one.  He  addresses  them,  not  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  particular  family  or  tribe  or  nation,  but  as  responsible 
individuals,  who  cannot  be  admitted  to  discipleship  by  proxy,  but 
must  make  their  own  personal  decision  upon  His  claims.  The 
solemn  words  of  Jesus  :  “  If  anyone  comes  to  me  and  does  not  hate 
his  own  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children  .  .  .  yes,  and  even 
his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple,”  remain  as  a  standing 
warning  against  every  temptation  to  whittle  down  the  crucial 
demand  of  the  Gospel  for  personal  repentance  and  faith. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  high  intentions  of  this  Report,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  do  little  through  its  doctrine  of  Baptism  to  evoke, 
that  personal  dedication  to  Christ  which  its  authors  plainly  desire, 
and  which,  in  our  totalitarian  age,  seems  likely  to  be  our  final 
bulwark  in  defence  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility  before 
God.  For  while  the  authors  admit  that  “  it  is  total  immersion  that 
supplies  the  ordinance  with  its  most  vivid  representation  ”  (p.  4€), 
they  cannot  apparently  see  that  the  act  of  Baptism  (whether  by 
immersion  or  by  sprinkling)  only  becomes  sacramental  when  the 
candidate  concerned  is  able  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  adhesion  to  Jesus  Christ,  thus  glorifying  the  Lord  whose  Spirit 
at  once  initiates  and  seals  the  ordinance  which  His  Church  observes. 

These  are  but  preliminary  observations.  The  final  test  of  this 
Report  will  be  the  extent  to  which  the  authors  may  be  judged  to 
have  observed  their  own  principle  :  "  We  must  try  hard  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  distinctive  outlook  of  the  Bible  and  to  what  the 
New  Testament  says  to  us,  letting  its  teaching  criticise  us  in  order 
that  our  conceptions  and  formulations  may  be  re-formed  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  mind  of  Christ  ”  (p.  5).  For  the  real  question  with  which 
we  are  all  faced  today  is  not  when  or  how  the  Early  Church  first 
began  to  practise  Infant  Baptism,  but  whether  the  introduction  of 
this  rite  was  an  inspired  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  or 
was  not  rather,  as  Baptists  are  constrained  to  believe,  such  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  it  as  history  and  experience  alike  suggest  has  done  great 
harm  and  seriously  endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  Ordinance 
entrusted  by  Christ  to  His  people.  To  the  fresh  examination  of  that 
question  this  Report  challenges  us  all. 

R.  L.  Child. 


A  Baptist  Bibliography.  Section  C-Colby,  edited  by  Edward  C_ 

Starr.  (American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  1954). 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  earlier  sections  of  this 
great  bibliography.  The  nearly  300  pages  of  this  fourth  section  go 
as  far  as  a  series  of  entries  on  Colby  College,  Watersville.  They 
include  the  fullest  bibliographical  lists  yet  prepared  regarding 
William  Carey  and  John  Clifford,  and  are  therefore  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  British  Baptists.  Those  dealing  with  Carey  occupy 
fifteen  pages;  those  with  Clifford,  eight  pages.  Other  British  entries 
of  special  interest  concern  writers  as  varied  as  Matthew  Caffyn, 
Peter  Chamberlain  and  Abraham  Cheare,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Alexander  Carson,  the  great  Scottish  Baptist  apologist, 
Carey’s  sons,  G.  R.  R.  Cameron,  John  Chamberlain  and  James 
Chater,  of  the  B.M.S.,  and  S.  Pearce  Carey  and  J.  C.  Carlile,  from 
more  recent  times.  The  entries  on  Shirley  Jackson  Case  and  W.  O. 
Carver  will  also  be  of  value  to  many  besides  American  Baptists. 
Mr.  Starr  has  added  to  this  instalment  an  attractive  essay  entitled, 
“  A  Garland  of  Baptist  Flowers,”  in  which  he  indicates  some  of  the 
problems  he  is  having  to  overcome  in  the  monumental  task  he  has 
set  himself.  All  students  of  Baptist  history  must  be  grateful  to  him 
for  his  courage  and  industry  and  will  eagerly  await  the  appearance 
of  further  sections. 


Ernest  A.  Payne. 
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Christian  Platonism 

May  I  begin  by  being  somewhat  autobiographical?  From  1934 
to  1936  I  read  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  second  of  those  academic  years  there  was  a  room 
vacant  in  the  Divinity  Students’  Hostel  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  I  became  its  tenant.  Not  all  my  fellow-tenants  were  ordinands, 
but  many  were.  At  this  time  Karl  Barth  had  become  a  major  factor 
in  life  at  the  ordinand  level.  Hitler  had  been  two  years  in  power  in  , 
Germany  and  it  was  the  Confessional  Church — that  part  of  German 
Protestantism  that  acknowledged  only  Scripture  (and  Scripture  as 
understood  by  the  Reforms)  as  of  supreme  authority — which  was 
offering  real  and  sustained  opposition  to  the  Nazis,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  German  Protestant  Church  was  calling  itself  German 
Christian  and  acclimatising  itself  to  the  Third  Reich.  Emil  Brunner 
on  the  calm  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  in  Zurich  had  written  an  , 
essay  which  was  very  tolerably  orthodox  by  most  twentieth-century 
Lutheran  and  Calvinist  standards,  but  he  left  room  for  some  element 
in  man  which  was  not  so  corrupted  by  the  Fall  that  it  was  incapable 
of  response  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  Brunner  also  acknowledged 
that  even  fallen  man  recognised  certain  ordinances  of  creation  and 
preservation  which  made  some  ordered  social  life  and  an  ordered 
system  of  human  justice  possible.  To  this  Barth  (a  Swiss  pastor 
himself  once)  replied  from  Bonn  in  the  midst  of  the  German  tension 
with  a  terrific  onslaught  headed  by  the  single  word  “  Nein.” 
Nothing  in  man  offered  firm  ground  on  to  which  to  throw  a  bridge 
from  the  beyond.  In  the  saving  of  man  from  drowning  man  could 
not  boast  that  he  had  swum  a  few  strokes  himself :  all  was  of  the 
rescuer. 

Edinburgh  in  1935  was  vastly  different  from  Bonn  and  some¬ 
what  different  even  from  Zurich.  But  the  Scots  ordinands  were  to  a 
man  on  Barth’s  side  against  Brunner.  The  two  wings  of  the  Church 
of  Scodand  had  come  together  in  1929 :  here  was  a  new  dynamic 
for  those  tied  to  cumbrous  ecclesiastical  machinery.  Barth’s  Carman 
was  terribly  difficult,  but  Sir  Edwyn  Hoskyns  had  recenUy  trans¬ 
lated  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  more 
transladons  were  to  follow.  So  the  Scots  became  Barthians,  and  an 
early  symptom  was  their  suspicion  of  one  of  their  recently  appointed 
Professors,  because  Plato  came  into  his  lectures  so  often.  The 
Professor  is  still  happily  with  them,  so  I  must  give  him  an  oriental 
name  to  disguise  him;  but  I  will  quote  the  verse  in  which  they 
lampooned  him : 
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So-so,  So-so, 

Give  us  your  answer,  do; 

Why  ain’t  Plato 

There  in  the  Canon  too? 

His  doctrine  of  transmigration 
Is  better  than  Revelation 
Hb  style  is  neater 
Than  Second  Peter 
And  he  wasn’t  a  dirty  Jew ! 

The  Professor,  as  I  said,  is  still  happily  with  them  :  he  was  not  to  be 
easily  moved,  even  when  the  winds  of  doctrine  assumed  the  force  of 
a  tornado.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  ail  to  the  good  in 
Edinburgh — but  suppose  he  had  held  a  chair  in  Bonn  ?  I  meanwhile 
was  devoting  my  whole  time  to  this  same  Plato  whom  the  Professor 
was  quite  unfairly  supposed  to  be  attempting  to  smuggle  into  the 
Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  autobiography  is  only  intended  to  give  precision  to  a  live 
issue  within  Christianity  which  still  remains  live — the  question 
whether  and  in  what  sense  an  understanding  of  Greek  philosophical 
thought,  and  in  particular  of  Plato’s  thought,  is  an  asset  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Two  men  who  might  fairly  be  called  Christian  Platonists  have 
died  recently :  Dean  Inge  and  Clement  G.  J.  Webb.  A  very  great 
Plato  scholar  who  was  also  a  Christian  philosopher  was  my  own 
teacher  in  Edinburgh,  A.  E.  Taylor,  who  died  about  ten  years  ago. 
And  now  we  ask  :  “  Have  the  conditions  in  which  these  men  were 
young — the  atmosphere  of  Jowett’s  Balliol,  the  Cairds  and  F.  H. 
Bradley — gone  for  ever,  and  is  it  not  better  so?  If  Hegel  standing 
on  his  feet  leads  to  the  state  absolutism  of  the  Germans  of  both  wars 
and  standing  on  his  head  leads  to  the  systematic  dialectical  material¬ 
ism  of  Marx,  are  we  not  better  off  without  him  and  the  Platonism 
he  claimed  to  interpret?  Must  not  Hegel,  Plato  and  Christ  part  com¬ 
pany?”  And  apart  from  the  implications  of  all  this  for  Christianity, 
there  has  been  a  reaction  to  it  all  at  Oxford  as  intense  and  as  sus¬ 
tained  as  the  Barthian  movement  itself.  There  has  been  popular 
political  criticism  of  Plato  as  a  Fascist  by  R.  H.  S.  Crossman  and 
K.  R.  Popper.  But  behind  all  this  has  been  the  attack  on  any 
speculative  philosophy  and  especially  on  any  kind  of  metaphysical 
system.  Significant  utterance,  it  is  said,  can  only  be  made  about 
verifiable  physical  events  or  in  tautologies.  Here  logical  analysis  is 
possible;  but  statements  about  the  universe  or  about  God  are  non¬ 
sensical  in  the  strict  sense.  Thinking  is  an  act  of  attending  to 
collocations  of  occurrences,  not  a  poetical  exploitation  of  the  dream¬ 
like  and  subconscious  masquerading  as  intellectual  activity.  The 
study  of  the  use  of  words  and  of  the  use  of  syntax  is  the  way  to 
philosophic  definition.  A  reviewer  in  the  current  number  of  Mind 
sums  up  the  linguistic  movement  in  English  philosophy  as  “an 
amalgam  of  two  tendencies :  an  empirical  study  of  good  English 
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usage  and  an  attempted  nullification  of  traditional  metaphysical 
problemising  based  on  such  a  study.”  But  the  same  reviewer  points 
out  later  on  that  the  linguistic  philosophers  themselves  are  finding 
by  taking  wider  and  wider  samples  of  human  talking  and  trying  to 
analyse  them  that  “  different  philosophic  languages  are  rivals  for 
the  total  job  of  furnishing  a  medium  for  empirical  description  and 
that  some  sort  of  criteria  should  be  forthcoming  for  choosing  be¬ 
tween  them,  or  for  discarding  them  all  but  retaining  some  kind  of 
insight  from  each.”  What  this  amounts  to  is,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  these  philosophers  are  not  now  thinking  of  linguistic  analysis 
as  a  weapon  with  which  to  fight  the  metaphysical  urge,  but  as  a  tool 
to  help  it  achieve  some  degree  of  satisfaction  and  clarity. 

So: 

naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret 
et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  victrix 

natura  here  being  the  metaphysical  urge  in  man.  But  of  course  it 
does  not  follow  that  Oxford  will  return  either  to  Hegel  or  to  Plato. 
And  the  long  anti-metaphysical  campaign  must  be  allowed  to  have 
gained  some  important  ground.  It  shows  that  the  decision  to  accept, 
or  accept  tentatively,  one  metaphysic  rather  than  another  implies  an 
act  of  faith ;  for  to  say  that  your  choice  of  metaphysic  is  wholly  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  state  of  your  liver  is  in  itself  to  make  an  affirmation 
of  faith  in  a  materialist  metaphysic.  If  man  were  only  an  intellect, 
he  could  be  only  a  sceptic.  But  if  philosophy  is  a  term  only  properly 
applied  to  the  sceptical  intellect  acting  sceptically,  then  scarcely 
any  of  the  Greek  philosophers  were  philosophers.  Most  of  them 
were,  however,  concerned  with  the  intellectual  implications  of  cast¬ 
ing  a  vote  for  one  or  other  kind  of  picture  of  the  nature  of  all  being, 
and  in  this  sense  they  were  metaphysicians. 

Plato  has  clearly  shown  himself  to  be  aware  of  this  in  an 
interesting  passage  of  the  Timceus  which  I  give  in  Taylor’s  transla¬ 
tion  (slightly  modified)  (Tim.  51  c,  d). 

“  Are  we  talking  insignificantly  whenever  we  speak  of  the  existence 
of  the  various  intelligible  Forms,  and  do  our  words  prove  to  be  nothing 
but  verbiage?  Well,  it  would  be  as  improper  to  make  confident  asser¬ 
tion  without  bringing  the  issue  to  judgment  and  examination  as  it 
would  be  to  insert  a  long  digression  in  an  already  lengthy  discourse. 
It  would  be  most  timely  u  we  could  here  determine  this  grave  question 
in  a  few  words.  My  personal  judgment,  then,  I  deliver  in  this  sense  ” 
fCornford  says  here :  ‘  My  own  verdict,  then  is  this.’  The  Greek  says, 
‘  My  own  vote  I  cast  thus,’  but  the  reference  is  no  doubt  to  a  jury¬ 
man  voting  rather  than  to  voting  in  an  assembly).  “  If  understanding 
and  true  opinion  are  two  and  distinct,  these  Forms,  which  we  cannot 
perceive  by  sense  but  can  only  have  as  objects  of  thinking,  assuredly 
exist  in  themselves;  but  if,  as  is  held  by  some,  true  opinion  u  in  no 
way  different  from  understanding,  then  whatever  we  apprehend  by 
bo^y  sense  must  be  assumed  to  Ik  our  most  certain  reality.” 
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Note  here  that  Plato  frankly  admits  that  he  is  casting  a  vote  and 
giving  a  verdict.  In  that  sense  his  metaphysic  rests  on  an  act  of  faith. 
He  Iwlieves  that  the  vision  of  all  reality  as  a  interrelated  whole 
above  and  beyond  space  and  time,  the  vision  which  breaks  in  on  the 
whole  personality  of  the  student  who  has  worked  through  the  pre¬ 
liminary  mathematical  disciplines,  is  not  a  cheat  and  is  not  self- 
produced  by  the  student.  In  it  the  beholder  is  united  with  reality 
in  real  intercourse  and  only  then  is  his  long  travail  at  an  end,  for 
Plato,  like  the  mystics,  uses  erotic  imagery;  but  he  uses  it  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  supreme  intellectual  and  moral  fruition  of  man  :  and  he 
does  not,  incidentally,  use  it  very  accurately;  for  the  travail  of  the 
soul  precedes  the  intercourse  and  fruition.  However,  the  vision  of 
reality  is  for  Plato  something  final.  Not  only  can  he  say, 

Now  I  have  found  the  ground  wherein 

Safe  my  soul’s  anchor  may  remain, 

but  he  can  claim  now  to  have  all  knowledge  and  to  understand  all 
mysteries.  He  will,  however,  neither  wallow  in  the  security  of  his 
soul  nor  feel  entitled  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  seeing  how 
everything  hangs  together  and  reading  the  map  of  ultimate  reality. 
He  will  realise  that  he  beholds  Ultimate  Value  as  well  as  Ultimate 
Reality — in  fact  the  Form  of  the  Good  is  the  sun  of  that  upper 
world,  giving  it  its  very  life  and  being.  But  he  will  also  have  a  sense 
of  a  duty  to  work  what  he  there  sees  into  the  lives  of  others  as  well 
as  into  his  own.  The  Christian  apostle  challenges  his  brethren  with 
the  saying  :  “  Brethren,  if  these  things  are  so,  what  manner  of  men 
ought  we  to  be?  ”  The  Platonic  Guardian  says  :  “  Brethren  ”  (for 
so  he  too  would  address  all  within  the  community)  “  since  things  are 
as  they  are,  this  is  the  manner  of  men  ye  ought  to  be,”  and  the 
iion-philosophical  brethren  are  to  be  expected  to  have  the  self- 
control  to  accept  his  precept  and  personal  example  and  work  them 
into  their  daily  practice. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  why  Plato  came  to  this  parti¬ 
cular  affirmation  of  metaphysical  faith.  The  Ionian  physicists  had 
taken  for  granted  that  man  was  part  of  a  total  visible  universe  and 
believed  that  he  and  it  were  explicable  in  terms  of  the  development 
of  an  underlying  physically  real  substance.  Objective  reality  was 
distinct  from  appearance.s — all  things,  and  not  only  seas  and  rivers, 
were  water  for  Thales;  but  objective  reality  was  not  of  a  higher 
order  of  being.  Parmenides  of  Elea,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  who 
struck  out  for  himself,  challenged  this  Ionian  assumption.  The 
senses  gave  specious  evidence  and  suggested  specious  solutions  to  the 
jiroblems  of  the  origin  of  things :  the  mind  gave  quite  a  different 
result.  The  object  of  the  mind,  what  could  be  thought,  was  alone 
real.  Note  that  even  here  the  emphasis  is  objective.  Reality  is  there: 
the  mind  is  such  that  it,  and  it  alone,  cognises  Reality.  Plato’s  meta- 
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physic  accepts  the  absolute  distinction  between  sense-object  and 
mind-object  which  Parmenides  Itiid  down,  but  it  modifies  it  by 
saying  that  the  object  of  mind  is  a  Manifold  not  a  One — it  is  a 
world  of  forms;  and  secondly  that  there  is  a  definite  correspondence 
between  sensible  objects  and  Forms :  a  single  Form  has  in  the  sense- 
word  many  reflections  or  imitations. 

But  the  fifth-century  b.c.  proved  to  be  the  age  of  the  sophists, 
and  it  was  Protagoras,  probably  a  contemporary  of  Parmenides,  who  ’ 
issued  a  challenge  both  to  Ionian  Physicists  and  to  Parmenidean 
intellectualists  by  stating  that  “  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.” 

It  was  Protagoras,  not  Socrates,  who  brought  down  philosophy  from  t 
the  clouds.  Gorgias  said  there  was  no  ultimate  reality;  if  there  was 
it  was  unknowable;  if  it  existed  and  could  be  known  it  could  not  be 
communicated  to  others.  Scepticism  and  relativism  developed,  and 
the  verbal  antithesis  between  nature  and  convention  was  used  to  > 
urge  the  doctrine  of  the  superman  who  had  a  natural  right  to  ignore 
or  circumvent  the  legal  conventions  erected  by  the  weak  to  defend 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  this  breakdown  of  standards  and  while  , 
Athens  lost  the  war  with  Sparta,  a  queer  local  product  of  Athens, 
Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniscus  the  stonemason,  affirmed  a  personal 
mission  to  care  for  the  souls  of  each  of  his  fellow-Athenians  and  to 
cure  each  of  them  of  conceit  of  wisdom.  He  would  not  accept  that  } 
there  could  be  one  justice  in  Thebes  and  another  in  Athens.  He 
was  too  scrupulous  to  take  as  much  part  in  politics  as  ordinary 
Athenians  were  expected  to  take.  His  story  is  familiar,  but  his  ^ 
importance  apart  from  his  great  personal  inffuence  is  that  he  gave 
to  the  Greek  word  a  sense  it  had  not  previously  borne,  and 

which  we  can  still  understand  without  commentary :  a  responsible 
moral  agent,  a  personality  capable  of  good  and  evil.  Plato,  his 
devoted  disciple,  could  no  longer  think  of  metaphysics  as  a  purely 
intellectual  problem.  Ethical  universals  must  be  found  a  place  > 
among  the  eternal  prototypes  of  physical  and  mathematical  objects. 
Furthermore,  the  soul  could  not  be  purely  contemplative.  Intellect 
and  morals  coalesce  in  a  moral  intellectualism  :  to  know  right  issues  ^ 
in  doing  right.  Virtue  is  knowledge  and  no  man  sins  willingly. 

To  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  the  soul  Plato  added  his  own 
important  doctrine  of  the  soul — fixing  the  sphere  in  which  it  exer¬ 
cises  moral  choice  and  responsibility.  Soul  not  only  knows  but  is  > 
the  principle  of  motion.  All  motion  in  nature  is  motivated  by  soul. 
The  physical  world  in  general,  and  our  bodies  in  particular,  provide 
soul  with  material  into  which  to  work  order  and  beauty  by  looking 
away  to  the  eternal  patterns  in  the  Form- world  or  disorder  by  turn¬ 
ing  its  vision  down  to  the  sensible  alone.  Judgment  and  banishment 
to  a  lower  sphere  or  promotion  to  a  higher  depend  on  the  voluntary 
choice  of  the  controlling  soul.  Yet  not  altogether,  for  the  universe  i 
itself  has  a  soul  and  is  a  6«os  aJo-fir^ros,  a  god  present  to  sense.  The 
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soul  of  the  universe  and  all  other  souls  derivatively  were  fashioned 
by  the  Demiourgos  or  Fashioner.  It  would  seem  that  he  may  be 
identified  with  the  “  altogether  good  soul  ”  called  God  in  a  unique 
sense  in  Plato’s  latest  work,  the  Laws.  So  then  man  is  a  creature 
within  a  creature  and  yet  the  highest  part  of  his  soul  comes  from 
his  creator.  The  creator  did  not  create  from  nothing;  matter  pre¬ 
existed,  the  Forms-world  pre-existed.  His  task  was  to  fashion  in 
matter  a  likeness  of  the  Forms.  Such  is  this  universe  in  spite  of  its 
imperfections. 

All  this  is  in  Plato  himself — and  so  is  a  great  deal  more,  of 
course.  What  would  we  expect  a  Christian  to  be  interested  in  here  ? 
Here  is  a  Greek  philosopher  who  teaches  an  unseen  reality  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  minds,  though  our  minds  are  ‘  akin  ’  enough  to  it  to 
rise  to  contemplate  it  after  laborious  training.  It  is  a  reality  which 
embodies  a  purpose  of  God.  We  are  responsible  agents  who  must 
control  our  own  bodies  and  not  be  controlled  by  them.  We  are 
creatures  dependent  for  life  on  the  will  of  our  creator,  but  he  is 
good  and  wills  good. 

In  fact  the  first  bridge  between  Platonism  and  Christianity  was 
built  by  a  Jew,  Philo,  at  Alexandria  in  our  Lord’s  lifetime.  In 
Alexandria  Greeks,  Egyptians  and  Jews  met  and  lived  together, 
though  each  in  his  own  quarter.  The  Jews  were  not  citizens  but 
could  and  did  have  their  own  law  courts  for  civil  cases  and  in  them 
administered  Jewish  law.  The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  in  the  cities 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  tended  to  become  Hellenised  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  Philo  had  a  first-rate  Graeco-Roman  education  as  well 
as  the  orthodox  Jewish  training  in  the  law.  He  lived  from  about 
30  B.c.  to  A.D.  45  and  as  head  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Alexan¬ 
dria  went  to  Rome  in  a.d.  39  to  explain  the  reluctance  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  worship  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  and  to 
ask  exemption  for  them.  Philo  makes  much  of  the  TimcBus,  Plato’s 
dialogue  about  the  fashioning  of  the  world  and  the  world-soul,  and 
in  his  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  uses  the  allegorical  method 
to  make  philosophers  of  the  patriarchs.  Even  the  moderate  Rabbi 
Hillel,  grandfather  of  Gamaliel,  would  hardly  approve  Philo;  much 
less  would  the  straiter  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  who  remembered  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  supposedly  Greek  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  Yet  Philo’s  attempt  to  use  his  Greek  learning  to  systematise 
and  explain  the  doctrine  of  creation  and  the  doctrine  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary  Logos  is  an  important  link  with  the  later  developments  in 
the  Christian  church.  He  was  making  too  rapid  a  reconciliation  of 
Moses  and  Plato,  but  he  was  not  necessarily  in  this  being  unfaithful 
to  Moses. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  here  the  story  of  Platonism  and 
Christianity  historically.  There  have  always  been  those  in  the  Church 
who  cry  with  Tertullian  :  “  Let  them  look  to  it  who  have  produced 
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a  Stoic  and  a  Platonic  and  a  dialectic  Christianity,”  but  there  have 
also  been  those  who  approved  the  saying  that  Plato  was  Moses 
■speaking  Attic  Greek.  Any  real  appreciation  of  Platonism  was  in 
fact  rendered  almost  impossible  before  200  a.d.  by  the  various 
forms  of  Gnostic  heresy.  The  Gnostics  held  in  common  a  belief 
in  an  esoteric  Christian  illumination  not  available  to  simple  Chris¬ 
tian  believers,  though  they  differed  widely  as  to  its  content.  Their  • 
•elaborate  doctrines  of  intermediary  beings  might  find  some  support 
in  Philo,  but  little  in  Plato  himself.  Plato,  however,  is  guilty  of 
■confining  the  dialecticians’  knowledge  of  reality  to  the  caste  of  the 
trained  few,  and  this  (in  spite  of  the  vast  differences)  makes  him  a 
dangerous  ally  for  the  Church  fighting  Gnosticism.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  blessing  both  for  the  Church  and  for  Platonism  when  there 
iirose  a  new  school  of  Platonic  teachers  at  Alexandria,^  the  so-called  > 
Neoplatonists.  It  was  a  blessing  for  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Plotinus  and  his  pupils  Porphyry  lamblichus  and  Proclus  pro¬ 
vided  the  last  assailants  of  Christianity  in  the  name  of  pagan 
philosophy.  For  Ammonius  Saccas,  founder  of  the  Neoplatonist 
School,  had  among  his  pupils  both  Plotinus,  the  last  great  Greco- 
Roman  philosopher,  and  Origenes  Adamantius,  commonly  called 
Origen,  the  first  great  systematic  Christian  theologian.  There  ^ 
was  before  the  Neoplatonists’  time  already  a  Christian  Catechetical 
School  at  Alexandria;  Pantaenus  and  then  Clement  were  its  heads. 
Clement  was  a  phil-Hellene  who  just  fell  short  of  being  a  Gnostic, 
but  in  that  he  did  fall  short  of  it  was  able  to  give  Gnosticism  its  * 
■quietus  from  the  orthodox  Christian  side.  He  taught  sometimes 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  or  stole  from  the  Hebrews,  but  at  other 
times  that  the  Greeks  had  philosophy  for  their  pedagogue  while  the 
Jews  had  the  Law.  But  he  was,  relatively  speaking,  a  dilettante 
and  unsystematic,  failings  (if  they  are  failings)  which  are  probably  • 
responsible  for  denying  him  a  remembrance  in  the  Church’s  calen¬ 
dar..  However  the  systematic  philosophic  training  Origen  received 
in  Alexandria  makes  a  marked  contrast  to  Clement  and  tells  in  a 
different  way  altogether.  He  does  not  argue  the  apologists’  questions 
of  the  relation  of  Platonism  and  Christianity;  rather  he  takes  into 
the  service  of  the  faith  a  mind  trained  to  think  in  the  Platonic 
system :  he  makes  a  defence  for  the  rule  of  Christian  faith  which  ^ 
is  different  from  the  kind  of  fence  the  Rabbis  built  about  the  Jewish 
Scripture.  They  worked  by  midrash,  a  mixture  of  elaboration  and 
casuistry.  They  went  on  with  it  faithfully  even  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  temple  worship.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
place  for  Christian  midrash,  but  the  Church  is  indebted  to  those 
who  dare  a  wider  apologetic  as  Origen  did  :  the  need  to  commend 
Christianity  to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  by 
manifestation  of  the  truth  needs  the  capacity  for  synoptic  vision 
Plotinus  gave  his  main  teaching  in  Rome,  not  Alexandria. 
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and  systematic  thought  that  philosophy  and  especially  the  Platonic 
philosophy  ought  to  give.  This  does  not  mean  that  Plato  solves  all 
problems.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  should  emulate  Abelard,  who 
according  to  a  remark  in  one  of  St.  Bernard’s  letters  (quoted  by 
Shorey  in  his  Sather  Lectures)  “sweats  dreadfully  in  the  attempt 
to  make  Plato  a  Christian.”  We  have  better  historical  perspective 
than  Abelard  and  longer  experience,  and  we  freely  grant  to  Barth 
and  anyone  else  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The  disciple  of  Plato  must 
unlearn  certain  things  after  Baptism :  he  has  generally  little  chance 
nowadays  to  do  so  before  it !  He  must  learn  that  saving  knowledge 
may  be  given  and  is  given  apart  from  all  training  for  it  and  to  all 
who  will  simply  receive  it.  He  must  learn  that  to  know  is  not  to 
will,  and  that  neither  his  intellect  nor  his  moral  strength  can 
meet  the  desperateness  of  his  real  situation.  In  particular  he  must 
own  that  eternal  reality  has  entered  temporal  in  a  supreme  parti¬ 
cular  example  :  here  there  is  much  to  challenge  him.  Augustine  in 
a  crucial  passage  of  the  Confessions  points  to  the  vital  differences 
between  Platonism  and  the  (^spel.^  But  when  the  Cross  becomes 
mercy  and  not  folly  to  a  thinking  man  he  does  not  stop  thinking 
there  will  be  continuity  with  his  pre-Christian  understanding,  even 
though  his  thinking  and  phrasing  change  notably.  Augustine  sheds 
his  youthful  excesses  after  Baptism  but  not  his  Platonic  training. 
After  all,  the  Rabbinic  and  Pharisaic  alternatives  to  all  this  do  not 
in  fact  save  a  man  from  pride.  What  is  folly  to  the  Greeks  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  Jews,  and  there  is  something  of  Greek  tragic, 
irony  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  27) : 

For  they  which  dwell  at  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew 

him  not  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every 

Sabbath  day,  fulfilled  them  by  condemning  him. 

Jew  and  Greek  alike  have  to  admit  defeat,  but  once  they  have  done 
so  each  has  his  particular  contribution.  The  ‘  Greek  ’  contribution 
may  be  simply  a  feeling  for  the  views  of  the  next  man  and  his 
difficulties  and  an  attempt  to  meet  them  from  some  systematic 
position  of  his  own — an  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience  based  on 
but  not  directly  enforcing  the  authoritative  utterances.  But  when 
the  ‘  Greek  ’  within  the  Church  weighs  up  the  various  metaphysical 
positions  argued  out  and  defended  in  ancient  times,  he  is  likely  to 
feel  a  special  respect  for  Plato’s  daring  in  asserting,  with  no  divine 
word  to  guide  him,  that  we  live  in  two  worlds  and  that  the  unseen 
really  dominates  the  seen. 

We  do  not  want  clerics  who  regard  Platonism  as  an  aristocratic 
thing  and  Christianity  a  vulgar  one.  Christianity  is  not  Platonism 

2  Confessions,  VII,  ix.  13,  14  (Ibi  legi .  .  .  ibi  non  legi).  For  a  valuable 
statement  of  the  matter  see  P.  Henry,  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  vol. 
xxxviii  (1937),  p.  1-23. 
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for  the  people  as  Nietsche  supposed.  We  have  proved  the  limitations 
of  a  theology  based  entirely  on  the  view  that  the  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord.  But  there  still  is  in  Christian  Platonism  the 
power  to  revive  an  awareness  of  another  dimension.®^  In  this  broader 
sense  of  Platonism  there  is  something  that  can  reach  through  into 
the  ordinary  faith  of  Christian  people  and  heighten  its  conscious¬ 
ness.  To  take  a  familiar  example  from  Dean  Alford’s  processional 
hymn,  a  stanza  about  the  celestial  city  including  the  lines, 

Flash  the  streets  with  jasper 
Shine  the  gates  with  gold 

is  followed  by  one  which  is  not  exactly  Platonist  but  in  which  all 
Platonists  will  feel  particularly  able  to  join.  It  needs  to  be  sung  in 
the  magnificence  of  Durham’s  aisles  for  its  meaning  to  be  felt : 

Nought  that  city  needeth 
Of  these  aisles  of  stone ; 

Where  the  Godhead  dwelleth 
Temple  there  is  none. 

All  the  saints  that  ever 

In  these  Courts  have  stood 
Are  as  babes  and  feeding 
On  the  children’s  food. 

On  through  sign  and  token, 

Stars  amid  the  night. 

Forward  through  the  darkness, 

Forward  into  light. 

There  lies  a  pattern  city  set  up  in  heaven,  Plato  said,  and  that 
city  whosoever  will  may  see  and  seeing  begin  to  inhabit. 

J.  B.  Skemp 


®  For  a  useful  brief  history  of  Christian  Platonism  in  England  see  W.  R. 
Inge,  The  Platonic  Tradition  in  English  Religious  Thought.  Isaac  Watts 
had  a  strain  of  the  Platonic  in  him,  but  little  Platonism  has  penetrated  the 
present  hymnal.  Perhaps  428  is  the  most  Platonic  hymn  in  the  revised 
B.C.FL  though  781  is  a  close  second. 

(This  article  reproduces  almost  verbally  a  paper  read  to  a  University 
group  in  Durham :  the  remark  that  few  unlearn  things  before  Baptism  was, 
therefore,  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Paedo-baptbts !) 


Congo  Protestant  Missions  and 
European  Powers  before  1885 

(Concluded) 

In  the  field,  however,  matters  were  not  running  so  smoothly 
for  the  missionaries.  At  Stanley  Pool,  where  the  B.M.S.  was  very 
closely  associated  with  the  expedition,  the  people  who  would  not 
dare  to  fight  “  Bula  Matadi  ”  were  becoming  restive  after  Stanley’s 
departure.  At  Manyanga,  too,  there  was  fighting  between  the 
natives  and  the  expedition,  but  although  troubled  over  the  matter, 
the  missionaries  supported  the  use  of  force  as  inevitable."^®  The 
natives  distinguished  the  missionaries  from  the  A.I.A.  by  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  buy  ivory,  and  healed  the  sick,  and  thus  they  preferred 
the  “  Ingleza,”  and  regarded  them  in  some  measure  as  their  pro¬ 
tectors.  Bentley  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  the  chief  of 
Ndandanja,  who  begged  him  to  open  a  closed  envelope  marked 
“  A.I.G.  Comite  d’etudes  du  Haut-Congo :  a  n’ouvrir  qu’en  cas  de 
contestation  de  territoire  avec  le  peuple  de  Ndandanga  ou  de 
Mbanza,”  since  his  people  were  terrified  lest  it  should  contain 
instructions  to  bum  their  town.  On  opening  it  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  was  able  to  reassure  the  people,  but  also  to  realise  the  way 
in  which  the  expedition  was  trying  to  monopolise  all  available 
ground.™  Bentley  was  on  his  guard  against  the  constant  effort  of 
Lieut.  Valke  to  get  legal  possession  of  the  B.M.S.  land  and  river 
frontage  at  Manyanga,  and  because  of  its  policy  of  commercial 
exclusiveness  became  suspicious  of  the  Comite  d’Etudes.®® 

In  spite  of  these  doubts,  however,  Leopold  II  was  able  to  make 
good  use  of  the  gratitude  which  the  B.M.S.  publicly  expressed  for 
his  work.®^  The  propaganda  which  he  sent  to  Lord  Granville  in 
October,  1882®  contained  two  letters  of  Comber’s  dated  August, 
1882,  one  written  to  Stanley,  and  the  other  to  Baynes,  and  these 
also  appeared  in  the  Indipendance  Beige  a  year  later,®®  when  Leo¬ 
pold  again  needed  testimony  to  the  philanthropic  fashion  in  which 
he  was  working  in  Congo. 

The  importance  of  the  Portuguese  claims  for  his  Congo  enter¬ 
prise  lay  in  the  fact  that  Portugal  claimed  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
— and  without  an  outlet  to  the  sea  the  state  he  was  building  up 
would  be  severely  handicapped.  Leopold  was  therefore  most  anxious 
that  these  claims  should  not  be  recognised  by  Great  Britain.  The 
B.M.S.  missionaries,  still  experiencing  difficulties  from  the  Portu- 
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guese  in  Congo,  had  every  reason  to  join  in  the  agitation  against 
the  negotiations — indeed,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  Hutton  to 
encourage  the  Society.  When  a  Portuguese  Catholic  missionary 
expedition  came  to  San  Salvador  in  May,  1882,  trying  to  win  over 
the  king  and  his  people,  and  later  claimed  to  have  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Loanda  ordering  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  B.M.S. 
missionaries  there,  Herbert  Dixon  wrote  anxiously  to  Cohen,  the  • 
British  consul  at  Loanda,  to  know  whether  the  British  Government 
recognised  the  suzerainty  of  Portugal  over  the  territory,®*  since  the 
priests  were  clearly  there  as  representatives  of  their  country.  Cohen 
reassured  him  that  unless  the  king  wished  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
Portuguese  subject,  the  authorities  could  not  compel  him  to  do  so.*'^ 
Later,  Senhor  Serpa,  Portuguese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  accused 
Cohen,  in  connection  with  Stanley  and  “  certain  English  mission-  i 
aries  ”  at  San  Salvador,  of  stirring  up  the  natives  against  Portugal.®® 
The  agitation  in  England  against  the  recognition  ot  Portuguese 
claims,  carefully  watched  from  day  to  day  by  Leopold,®^  increased 
in  intensity  in  the  spring  of  1883.  Questions  were  asked  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  showing  the  anxiety  of  the  House  over  the  negotiations,®®  and 
on  3rd  April  Jacob  Bright  introduced  a  resolution  against  the 
recognition  of  annexation  by  any  power,  which  would  interfere  witli  , 
the  freedom  of  the  civilising  and  commercial  agencies  in  Congo.  He 
was  able  to  bring  before  the  House  evidence  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  B.M.S.  had  experienced  in  San  Salvador  from  the  repressive 
policy  of  the  Portuguese,  and  stated  in  contrast  how  grateful  the 
missionaries  were  for  the  work  of  the  A.I.A.  In  spite  of  the  agitation 
in  Parliament,  however,  Solvyns  remained  doubtful  of  the  result.®® 
Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  in  replying  to  Bright  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  was  able  to  say  that  it  had  insisted  on  religious 
liberty  and  adequate  protection  for  Protestant  missions  in  Congo.  i 
The  treaties  which  had  previously  been  made  directly  with  certain 
native  chiefs,  without  the  recognition  of  any  Portuguese  sovereign¬ 
ty,®®  had  stipulated  that  English  missionaries  should  be  free  to  settle, 
and  the  British  Government  knew  that  it  could  not  secure  less  from 
the  Portuguese.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  over  the  terms  in 
which  this  freedom  was  to  be  given,®*  but  the  government  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  ambiguous  wording,  under  pressure  from  the 
missionary  societies,  reflected  in  Parliament.®^  Portugal  was  certainly 
in  considerable  difficulties,  for  she  had  no  more  desire  to  see  French 
Catholic  missionaries  than  English  Protestants  in  her  Congo  posses¬ 
sions,  and  was  jealously  guarding  the  diocese  of  Loanda  against  the 
encroachments  of  Lavigerie’s  White  Fathers,  over  which  question 
there  was  at  the  time  considerable  difficulty  with  Rome.  It  was  not 
a  propitious  moment  to  grant  guarantees  to  Protestant  missionaries.®® 
The  difficulty  continued  throughout  the  treaty  negotiations. 

In  March,  1883  Granville  again  insisted  on  complete  freedom  for 
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missions,  noting  that  “  religious  bodies  are  easily  alarmed,”  but  in 
Lisbon  the  same  situation  obtained.®^  A  saving  clause  was  found, 
for  after  examining  the  eighth  revision  of  the  proposed  Congo  treaty, 
the  Portuguese  government  was  ready  to  accept  the  safeguards  as 
to  the  protection  of  Protestant  churches  which  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  demanded,  provided  tliere  was  the  addition  of  the  words 
“  without  any  appearance  of  temples.”®®  This  clause  was  not  accept¬ 
able,  but  in  July  the  observant  Belgian  Minister  in  Lisbon  noted  that 
there  seemed  more  chance  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  long- 
drawn  out  treaty  negotiations,  since  the  remaining  points  to  be 
settled — among  which  he  listed  that  of  religious  liberty — were  of 
minor  importance.®*  In  August  it  seemed  to  the  F.O.  that  the 
Portuguese  government,  anxious  to  conclude  the  treaty  as  soon  as 
possible,  was  ready  to  concede  many  points,  including  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  restrictions  on  the  appearance  of  Protestant  churches.®^ 
Although  the  treaty  finally  gave  full  protection  for  English  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries,®*  however,  the  missionary  societies  believed  that 
they  could  put  little  trust  in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  provisions. 

Throughout  the  unsettled  year  of  1883®®  both  the  B.M.S.  and 
the  L.I.M.  consistently  denounced  the  idea  of  the  recognition  of 
Portuguese  claims  in  the  Congo, but  continued  to  differ  in  their 
views  on  the  solution  of  the  political  problem  in  the  region.  Relying 
on  the  expressed  wish  of  King  Leopold  to  assist  them,^*^  the  B.M.S. 
gave  him  their  full  support,  but  the  L.I.M.,  while  regretting  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  had  not  herself  entered  into  competition  for  the 
Congo,  upheld  French  claims,  disliking  the  commercial  ends  of  the 
Comite  d’Etudes,^®^  and  its  policy  of  exclusiveness.  .\t  Pala  Bala 
the  L.I.M.  missionaries  joined  with  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  house 
there  to  translate  for  the  local  chiefs  a  treaty  imposed  by  Lieut. 
Van  de  Velde, whereupon  the  chiefs  declared  in  surprise  that 
they  had  simply  believed  that  the  Comite  wanted  to  establish  a 
factory,  and  had  not  understood  that  they  were  to  keep  all  other 
traders  out,  nor  that  they  would  themselves  be  called  upon  to  find 
men  to  construct  roads.^®*  A  complaint  made  by  Mrs.  Guinness  was 
not  well  received  at  Brussels,  and  the  indignant  reply  of  Strauch  had 
to  be  toned  down  by  Leopold.  The  King  would  not  allow  a  reference 
to  the  greater  complaisance  of  the  B.M.S.  towards  his  Congo  enter¬ 
prise,  fearing  the  Society  might  take  advantage  of  this.’’®®  They 
were  fully  satisfied,  however.  In  spite  of  minor  disagreements  in  the 
field,  and  the  secret  regret  of  Stanley  on  revisiting  Stanley  Pool,  to 
find  that  Lieut.  Braconnier  had  given  the  B.M.S.  such  a  very  good' 
site,’®*  the  Association  had  treated  the  Society  well  over  the  question 
of  land.  The  return  of  Lieut.  Braconnier  to  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  1883  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  effort  to  secure  a  reduction 
in  the  rent  paid  for  the  plot  at  Stanley  Pool,  and  Baynes  paid  a 
second  visit  to  Brussels.  As  a  result,  not  only  was  the  annual  groimd- 
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rent  reduced  from  £150  to  £10,  but  even  this  sum  was  returned  by 
Leopold.^®'^  The  December  Missionary  Herald  reported  Baynes’ 
audience  with  the  King  and  commented  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
graciousness  of  Leopold.  The  existing  conditions  in  the  Congo 
seemed  most  favourable  to  plans  for  expansion  of  the  work.  Late  in 
1883  Grenfell  took  the  Peace’s  boat  on  a  prospecting  expedition  on 
the  upper  river,  to  look  for  suitable  new  sites.  The  district  which  he 
chose  for  immediate  occupation  was  that  near  the  A.I.C.  station  at 
Lukolela,  Stanley’s  fourth  above  the  Pool.^®*  Stanley  was  ready  to 
give  permission  for  immediate  residence,  and  offered  A.I.C.  ground 
for  building,  at  a  low  rent.^®® 

,  Mutual  Assistance 

Leopold  was  still  of  course  anxious  to  see  Belgian  missionaries 
in  the  Congo,^^®  but  in  the  spring  of  1884  was  Bnding  the  English 
Protestants  very  useful  as  his  allies.  The  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty 
was  finally  signed  on  26  February,  1884,  but  there  was  still  time  to 
stop  its  ratification,  and  Leopold  was  sparing  no  efforts  to  secure 
this.  The  B.M.S.  joined  in  the  agitation  against  ratification,  present¬ 
ing  a  petition  to  Parliament  on  25  April,  followed  by  the  Baptist 
Union,  while  the  F.O.  received  a  spate  of  petitions  from  individual 
Protestant  congregations,  the  first  coming  from  Clapton  Downs 
Chapel,  Middlesex.  The  Freeman  of  18  April  printed  a  copy  of  this, 
and  advised  other  churches  to  follow  suit,  in  petitioning  the  Queen 
and  Parliament.  Although  unimpressed  by  the  arguments  brought 
forward,^^^  the  F.O.  had  to  take  some  account  of  the  agitation, 
which  insisted  that  the  guarantees  so  hardly  won  from  Portugal  were 
useless,  and  that  there  was  no  practical  possibility  that  she  would 
change  her  policy  in  her  African  dominions.  F.O.  officials  feared 
that  the  Gc'vernment  would  be  beaten  on  the  Congo  question  in  the 
Commons, but  it  was  to  a  large  extent  the  opposition  of  France 
and  Germany  to  the  treaty  which  caused  the  decision  against 
ratification.^^® 

The  right  of  pre-emption  accorded  to  France  in  April  meant  a 
sudden  decrease  in  popularity  for  the  Congo  enterprise  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  but  Leopold  had  many  firm  friends  in  England. 
Bentley,  home  on  furlough,  was  an  indefatigable  supporter.  His 
letters  to  the  press^“  denounced  the  Portuguese  treaty  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms,  while  an  interview  with  him  was  published  on  20  May 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  under  the  editorship  of  W.  T.  Stead 
was  beginning  to  have  great  influence  in  both  political  and  social 
fields.  Not  only  did  he  criticise  the  Portuguese  treaty,  but  actively 
supported  the  Association.^^®  Well  aware  of  the  fear  of  France,  he 
declared  that  while  the  Anglo-Portuguese  treaty,  if  ratified,  would 
not  be  recognised  by  France,  and  therefore  would  not  keep  her  out 
of  Congo,  this  object  would  be  far  better  attained  by  strengthening 
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the  position  of  the  A.I.G.  Strauch,  sent  to  London  in  May  to  calm 
British  fears  raised  by  the  agreement  with  France,  found  that 
Bentley  had  been  effectual  in  rallying  W.  E.  Forster,  a  Liberal  M.P. 
of  some  influence,  to  the  support  of  Leopold.^^*  Strauch  found  of 
considerable  use  the  suggestions  of  the  latter,  which  accorded  in 
certain  particulars  with  the  views  of  the  B.M.S.,  with  whom  he  was 
also  in  touch.^”  If  Lord  Granville  was  sceptical  as  to  whether 
Leopold  intended  to  maintain  the  philanthropic  character  of  the 
enterprise  he  had  undertaken  in  Congo,  the  religious  world  was 
not,^“  but  gave  the  King  its  full  support. 

The  treaty  was  not  ratified,  and  agitation  over  the  Portuguese 
claims  died  down,  but  Leopold  still  had  need  of  English  opinion 
favourable  to  his  Congo  enterprise,  working  as  he  was  for  the 
recognition  of  the  full  political  rights  of  the  A.I.C.  This  he  hoped 
to  secure  at  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  called  together  at  the  end  of 
1884  to  regulate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  “  scramble  for  Africa.” 

The  B.M.S.,  in  the  autumn  of  1884,  was  looking  forward  to  a 
considerable  expansion  of  the  work  on  the  Congo  river.  A  third 
visit  of  Baynes  to  Brussels  in  the  summer  had  gained  for  the  Society 
the  site  at  Lukolela,  the  first  station  to  be  planted  above  the  Pool, 
at  a  nominal  rent,  and  also,  instead  of  a  short-term  lease,  it  was  to 
be  held  in  perpetuity.  This  same  condition  was  secured  for  the 
Stanley  Pool  site.^^®  In  recording  the  Society’s  gratitude  to  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  the  July  Missionary  Herald  set  forth  a  description 
of  his  work  in  Congo,  expressing  the  hope  that  as  a  result  of  it  an 
independent  state  would  be  created  and  recognised  there — a  state 
based  on  free  trade  principles  and  securing  religious  freedom  to  all. 
Meanwhile,  Grenfell  had  constructed  the  Peace,  and  in  June  was 
able  to  write  home  that  a  trial  trip  had  been  made,  that  now  was 
the  time  to  plant  stations  on  the  upper  river,  and  that  the  need  for 
reinforcements  was  urgent.^  In  July  the  Committee,  urged  by 
Bentley,  set  forth  a  plan  for  ten  stations  to  be  planted  between 
Stanley  Pool  and  the  Falls,  beginning  immediately  with  Lukolela.^^ 
It  seemed  that  at  last  the  preliminary  stage  was  over,  and  that  work 
on  the  upper  river,  always  the  aim,  was  now  a  possibility. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  the  British  attitude 
towards  the  Congo  was  of  great  importance  to  Leopold.^  The 
flag  of  the  A.I.C.  had  been  recognised  by  the  United  States,  and  by 
Germany,  but  not  as  yet  by  Great  Britain.  Again  the  views  of  the 
commercial  and  the  religious  elements  in  England  coincided,  in  their 
support  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Stanley  was  doing  his  best,  in 
addressing  meetings  of  various  kinds,  to  stress  the  civilising  work  of 
the  A.I.C.,  and  was  quoted  with  approval  by  The  Freeman^  after 
this  journal  had  reported  on  further  negotiations  at  Brussels  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  B.M.S.  When  Leopold  had  again  returned  the 
annual  ground-rent  due,  as  a  mark  of  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
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Society,  Baynes  had  secured  a  dehnite  agreement  that  rent  due 
according  to  B.M.S.  leases  should  only  become  payable  after  being 
demanded  by  an  accredited  A.I.G.  official.^  It  seemed  unlikely  ^ 
that  the  demand  would  be  made.  The  Freeman  approved  of  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  United  States  of  the  A.I.G.  flag,  and  hoped  that  the 
British  Government  would  follow  suit,  instead  of  continuing  to 
favour  an  alliance  with  Portugal.  » 

The  B.M.S.  were  interested  in  the  Berlin  West  Africa  Gonference 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Society’s  work  in  the  Gongo, 
but  also  that  in  the  Gameroons,  and  it  was  chiefly  their  concern  for 
this  latter  which  led  the  F.O.  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  Berlin.  The  representatives  of  Leopold  were  to  be  found 
among  the  delegations  of  Belgium  and  the  United  States,^®  for  the 
A.I.G.,  not  being  an  independent  state,  had  no  official  delegation,  ? 
and  this  meant  further  support  for  him  at  the  conference.  In 
November  Baynes  arrived,  but  early  in  December  he  telegraphed  for 
Bentley  to  join  him,  as  the  latter’s  testimony  would  be  useful.  The 
conference  did  not  officially  deal  with  questions  of  sovereignty  at  all,  ' 
but  the  meeting  ground  at  Berlin  was  used  as  a  field  where  these 
could  be  fought  out,  and  they  were  in  reality  treated  as  of  greater 
importance.  j 

France  was  claiming  a  great  deal  of  territory  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  based  on  the  Makoko  treaties,  and  Bentley’s  testimony  | 
was  expected  to  help  the  A.I.G.  to  combat  these  claims,  for  he  could  ! 
speak  with  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  Makoko’s  territory, 
which  was  not  as  great  as  de  Brazza  had  supposed.  He  arrived  on 
9  December,  and  reported  at  once  to  Strauch  and  Van  de  Velde,  to 
discover  what  was  wanted  of  him.  The  B.M.S.  had  counted  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  A.I.G.,  and  thought  it  to  be  worthwhile.^  At 
that  moment  the  Association  was  having  a  hard  struggle  to  secure  ) 
the  south  bank  of  Stanley  Pool,  and  to  get  this  it  seemed  that  they 
must  relinquish  a  claim  to  the  Niadi  Kwilu  valley,  which  would  go 
to  France,  and  make  concessions  to  Portugal  in  the  south.  The  i 
former  did  not  affect  the  B.M.S.,  but  the  Society  hoped  that  its  ' 
station  at  San  Salvador  would  not  come  outside  the  territory 
granted  to  the  Association,  with  which  it  had  entirely  identified 
itself. The  final  delimitation,  however,  left  San  Salvador  in  > 
Portuguese  territory  to  the  Society’s  great  regret. 

Before  going  to  Berlin  Stanley  had  been  working  hard  in 
England  to  get  recognition  of  the  A.I.G.  by  Great  Britain,  and  this 
was  formally  accorded  at  Berlin  on  16  December.  Before  the  end  of  ' 
the  conference  the  Association  was  recognised  as  an  independent 
state  by  all  the  powers  which  had  not  formerly  conceded  this,  and 
as  such  was  able  to  sign  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  in  February,  1885.  , 

By  this  act  the  Gongo  was  to  be  a  free  trade  region ;  an  international 
conunission  was  to  be  set  up  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
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conference  for  the  river,  and  the  powers  were  to  combine  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade.  The  Association  was  hardly  mentioned  by  name 
during  the  debates,  but  all  the  delegates  knew  that  it  was  the  new 
state  being  formed  on  the  Congo,  which  would  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gramme  they  fixed.  Nor  were  they  under  any  illusion  as  to  Leopold’s 
position  in  the  Association,  and  expected  him  to  assume  its  direction 
in  name,  as  well  as  in  fact.  In  April,  1885  the  Belgian  legislature 
consented  to  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  the  new  state  by  Leopold, 
the  union  between  Belgium  and  the  Congo  to  be  entirely  personal. 
On  1  July  de  Winton,  on  orders  from  Brussels,  directed  a  letter  to 
all  missionaries  and  traders  in  the  Congo,  proclaiming  Leopold  the 
“Sovereign  of  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo,”  and  on 
1  August  Leopold  himself  notified  the  powers  of  Europe  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  B.M.S.  was  delighted,  since  its  relations  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  so  cordial.  In  January,  1885  the  committee,  instead  of 
ratifying  the  agreement  which  Comber  and  de  Winton  had  made  in 
September  that  A.I.C.  officers  at  Ngombe  should  be  treated  when 
necessary  by  B.M.S.  medical  missionaries,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
fifty  pounds,  offered  this  service  free,  pleased  to  “  reciprocate  in 
some  slight  manner  ”  the  generosity  of  Leopold  towards  the  Society. 
If  the  L.I.M.  was  not  so  enthusiastic,  their  magazine  at  least  quoted 
from  Stanley’s  speeches  on  the  civilising  work  of  the  A.I.A.^ 
Stanley  was  honoured  by  the  B.M.S.  at  a  public  breakfast  on  28 
May,  when  he  was  careful  to  state  that  the  kindness  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  for  which  he  was  thanked  was  shown  “  by  command  of  the 
King.”  Article  VI  of  the  General  Act  accorded  special  protection 
to  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
expect,  judging  from  the  past  history  of  the  attitude  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  this  would  not  be  given.  The  Freeman  even  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  warning  against  too  close  association  with  the  state 
in  Congo.^ 

In  July,  1885  the  B.M.S.  presented  to  the  King  an  address, 
mounted  on  rollers  of  African  ivory,  congratulating  him  on  the 
creation  of  the  new  Independent  State  of  Congo.  In  his  speech  of 
thanks,  Leopold  declared  that  his  “  one  sole  desire  in  connection 
with  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Africa  was  the  enlightenment  and 
uplifting  of  the  millions  of  her  central  region,  suppression  and 
extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  establishment  of  a  reign  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  development  of  an  upright  and  legitimate  com¬ 
merce.”  In  this  enterprise  he  “  regarded  the  B.M.S.  missionaries  as 
his  friends  and  helpers.”  With  such  a  programme  before  the  infant 
state  in  the  Congo,  the  future  of  the  new  B.M.S.  stations  to  be 
planted  all  along  the  upper  river  seemed  bright  indeed.  With  the 
recognition  of  the  Congo  Independent  State,  the  period  of  its 
foundation  was  drawn  to  a  close,  a  period  in  which  the  King  and 
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the  English  Protestant  missionaries  had  on  the  whole  been  of 
considerable  mutual  assistance.  The  Freeman  had  some  foreboding 
that  matters  might  not  always  continue  to  run  smoothly,  but  was 
anxious  “  that  there  should  be  a  grateful  remembrance,  should  diffi¬ 
culties  or  misunderstandings  arise,  of  the  kindnesses  shown  by  Mr. 
Stanley  to  our  brethren  in  the  early  days  of  the  mission  ‘  by  com¬ 
mand  of  King  Leopold.’  God  .  .  .  grant  to  him  ...  a  rich  reward 
in  the  establishment  of  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Congo ! 

Ruth  Slade. 


NOTES 

78  “  Yet  ...  we  thought  the  action  of  the  A.I.A.  quite  right,  and  agreed  i 
with  them  that  a  severe  lesson  was  necessary  on  this  third  effort  of  the  people  I 

to  drive  away  the  Expedition.  Bentley  and  I  have  had  many  a  talk  about  T 

it,  and  as  to  what  line  of  conduct  we  as  Christian  missionaries  under  these 
circumstances.”  Comber  to  Baynes,  5  Sept.  1882.  B.M.S. 

7®  Two  of  the  clauses  read :  “  The  chiefs  are  bound  never  to  part  with 
any  ground  to  Europeans  other  than  those  connected  with  the  Comite 
d’Etudes.  An  exception  is  the  ground  sold  to  the  Baptist  English  Mission. 

Thb  will  become  the  property  of  the  Comit6  d’Etudes  if  the  lessee  ceases  to 
pay  rent  or  leaves  the  ground,”  and  “  The  Comitd  d’Etudes  has  the  right  of 
constructing  houses,  roads,  etc.  to  the  exclusion  of  any  European  except  the 
Comitd.” 

^  “  The  king  of  the  Belgians  is  no  doubt  a  kindly  philanthropic  man, 
but  there  is  behind  all  a  large  amount  of  scheming  and  speculation,  which  is  ' 
making  use  of  his  money,  and  repute,  also  the  officers  of  his  army.  .  .  .  The 
Expedition  is  without  doubt  a  help  to  us,  but  might  hinder  and  trip  us  up 
sometimes  if  we  are  not  careful.”  Bentley  to  Baynes,  17  Nov.  1882.  B.M.S. 

They  even  defended  him  against  de  Brazza’s  charges  against  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Comit6  d’Etudes  du  Haut  Congo.  In  March,  1883 
Baynes  was  able  to  deny  publicly  that  the  mis.sionaries  had  agreed  with  the 
chief  of  Leopoldville  station  not  to  give  help  to  any  other  expeditions,  as  de 
Brazza  had  stated,  having,  no  doubt,  seen  a  copy  of  the  provisional  contract 
signed  by  Comber  and  Braconnier,  afterwards  altered  in  Europe. 

82  In  F.O.  84/1802.  Left  by  Baron  Solvyns,  5  Oct.  1882. 

83  22  Aug.  1883. 

8*  Dixon  to  Cohen,  2  Aug.  1882.  F.O.  84/1807. 

85  Cohen  to  Dixon,  30  Dec.  1882.  F.O.  84/1807. 

86  Draft  Granville  to  Cohen,  17  Aug.  1883.  F.O.  84/1640. 

87  “  La  lettre  dans  le  Times  est  maladroite  mais  anti-portugaise.  La 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  tres  repandue  4  Londres,  a  eu  quelques  lignes  anti- 
portugaises.”  Leopold  II  to  Strauch,  24  Feb.  1883.  Strauch  papers,  Min. 
des  Aff.  Et. 

8*  “  Le  F.O.  etant  fermement  resolu  4  conclure,  des  influences  locales 
et  dont  il  pent  ne  tenir  aucun  compte,  ne  modifieront  pas,  je  le  pense,  ses  ’ 
intentions  a  cet  egdrd.”  Solvyns  to  Fr4re-Orban,  7  March,  1883.  A.I.C.  24. 
Min.  des  Aff.  Et. 
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E.g.  Treaty  with  the  King  of  St.  Antonio,  1  June,  1865:  “  Missionaries 
.  .  .  are  to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  territory  of  King  Antonio  and  his 
successors,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  people.  ...” 

“  On  a  cru  indispensable  de  remplacer  I’expression  ‘  missionary 
operations  ’  par  celle  de  ‘  culto  religioso,’  ‘religious  worship.’  En  laissant 
subsister  le  premier  expression,  le  gouvernement  portugaise  aurait  de  grandes 
diificult4s  avec  le  Vatican.”  Eclairissements  donnes  par  M.  d’Antas,  10  Jan. 
1883.  F.O.  84/1803. 

Memorandum  by  H.  P.  Anderson.  “  D’Antas  begs  us  not  to  let  them 
into  difficulties  with  the  Vatican — this  is  balanced  by  our  difficulties  with 
Parliament.”  F.O.  84/1803. 

®3  “  II  est  bien  difficile  que  la  cour  de  Lisbonne  concede  explicitement 
i  des  Strangers  dissidents  ce  qu’il  refuse  a  d’autres  professant  la  religion  de 
I’etat.  C’est  pourquoi  M.  de  Serpa  ne  voudrait  s’engager  qu’i  accorder  la 
tolerance  religieuse  sans  le  ddfinir  d’une  maniere  plus  precise.”  Greindl  to 
to  Fr6re-Orban,  17  Jan.  1883.  A.I.C.  II.  5.  Min.  des  Aff.  Et. 

94  Draft  Granville  to  d’Antas,  15  March,  1883;  F.O.  84/1804.  Greindl 
to  Frfere-Orban,  9  April,  1883.  A.I.C.  II.  39.  Min.  des  Aff.  Et. 

95  F.O.  84/1806.  29  May,  1883. 

96  Greindl  to  Frere-Orban,  26  July,  1883. 

97  Note  by  Lister  on  inteview  with  d’Antas.  1  Aug.  1883.  F.O.  84/1807. 

®6  Article  VI :  All  forms  of  religious  worship  and  religious  ordinances 

shall  be  tolerated,  and  no  hindrance  whatever  shall  be  offered  thereto  by  the 
Portuguese  authorities. 

Missionaries  of  religion,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  and  religious 
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Note  by  Lister :  “  I  believe  these  things  are  got  up  by  paid  agents, 
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The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible 

{Concluded) 

NOW  we  must  consider  perhaps  the  most  difficult  question 
connected  with  this  study.  Is  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God?  Of 
course,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  it  all  depends  what  you  mean  by 
“  Word.”  It  will  be  of  value  if  we  consider  the  Old  Testament  use 
of  this  idea.  The  word  of  God  was  creative  (e.g.  the  divine  fiats  at 
creation);  the  word  of  God  was  revelational,  in  that  it  always 
showed  an  aspect  of  God’s  Person  and  character;  the  word  of  God 
was  reproving  {Jonah  i.  1  and  iii.  If.);  and  the  word  of  God  was 
renewing  {Ez.  xxxvii.,  especially  v.  14).  The  phrase  is  often  used 
where  we  should  just  say  “  God  ”. 

It  is  fairly  plain  how  it  was  that  our  Lord  came  to  be  described 
in  the  terms  of  the  Logos  doctrine  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Whatever  his  debt  to  Philo,  the  author  is  clearly  dealing 
with  Old  Testament  ideas.  The  word  of  God  is  creative  {Col.  i. 
xvi.  and  17),  revelational  {Jn.  xiv.  9  and  Col.  i.  15a),  reproving 
(/n.  iii.  19)  and  renewing  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  In  fact,  the  Bible  shows  us 
in  its  entirety  what  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  shows  us  in 
brief  span,  that  Jesus  was  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  that  the  Word 
was  God.  Therefore,  in  the  theological  sense  of  the  term  “  word  ” 
the  Bible  cannot  be  the  Word  of  God,  because  that  is  only  accurate 
when  applied  to  Christ.  For,  although  the  Bible  can  both  reveal 
God  and  reprove  man,  it  can  neither  create  nor  renew  of  itself.  We 
ought  to  speak  of  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  the  Word  of  God  rather 
than  as  the  Word  of  God.  Yet  perhaps  the  latter  expression  is 
useful,  as  it  reminds  us  that  the  “  thought  ”  of  God  is  made  known 
to  us  through  the  Bible  which  contains  the  “  words  ”  of  God.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  strong  argument  may  be  presented  for  applying 
the  term  “  Word  ”  to  the  Bible  in  a  primary  sense. 

Principal  Cunliffe- Jones  applies  the  term  “  Word  of  God  ”  to 
the  Bible  in  a  primary  sense,  because  it  is  from  the  Bible  that  we 
claim  our  total  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  is  forced  to  make  the  point  that  of  course  we  do  not 
preach  the  Bible.  He  goes  on  :  “  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God 
because  it  is  the  abiding  testimony  of  the  Christian  church  that  the 
divine  revelation  is  made  known  in  the  Gospel  declared  in  scripture.” 
{Authority  of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  p.  104). 

Dr.  Rowley  says  :  “  To  me  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  This 
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does  not  mean  that  in  all  its  parts  it  attains  a  uniform  level  of 
revelation  or  that  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  because  a  passage 
is  in  the  Bible  it  gives  us  exact  knowledge  of  history  or  science,  or 
absolute  insight  into  the  nature  and  will  of  God.  Christ  alone  is 
the  Word  of  God  that  gives  perfect  insight  into  his  nature  and  / 
will,  for  in  him  alone  is  the  absolute  revelation  of  the  heart  of  God.” 
{Relevance  of  the  Bible,  pp.  24-25).  It  is  plain  that  Dr.  Rowley 
wants  to  keep  the  term  “  word  of  God  ”  for  the  Bible,  but  realizes 
that  really  it  is  only  properly  applied  to  our  Lord.  The  use  of  the 
capital  does  a  little  to  simplify  the  confusion,  but  more  careful  use 
of  the  term  may  perhaps  help  to  keep  our  view  of  the  Bible  in 
proper  proportion. 

As  we  work  towards  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  it  is  obvious 
that  sooner  or  later  we  must  mention  the  Unity  which  marks  the 
relation  of  the  Testaments  to  one  another  and  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  call  the  Bible  a  book  and  not  a  collection  of  books.  In  referring 
to  the  Word  of  God  we  have  demonstrated  the  unity  which  is  shown 
by  our  Lord’s  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  we  need  not 
spend  much  time  in  elaborating  the  point  in  such  a  journal  as  this— 
how  the  old  covenant  of  God  with  Moses  and  Abraham  was  fulfilled 
in  the  establishment  of  the  church  as  the  New  Israel,  a  new  chosen 
and  elect  people;  how  the  law,  which  for  so  long  had  governed 
the  behaviour  of  the  Jews,  was  fulfilled  in  the  freedom  and  discipline 
of  the  Spirit;  how  the  fine  insight  of  the  Suffering  Servant  Songs 
was  fulfilled  by  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ;  how  the  idea  of 
the  character  of  God  and  the  place  of  man  is  fundamentally  the 
same  in  both  Testaments,  and  so  on.  Dr.  Rowley’s  Whitley  Lectures 
on  this  theme  will  make  rewarding  study  for  those  interested;  while 
the  many  parallels  shown  by  scholars  to  exist  between  Old  and  New 
Testament  passages  reveal  how  steeped  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Jews  the  early  Christian  writers  were. 

Authority 

We  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  Literature,  Religious 
Literature,  Historicity,  Uniqueness,  Subject  Matter  (Revelation  and 
the  word  of  God)  and  Unity.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  all  that  has  gone 
before,  we  assert  the  Authority  of  the  Bible.  Each  of  the  points 
mentioned  before  provides  a  different  kind  of  authority.  A  great 
many  analyses  of  Biblical  authority  have  been  proposed,  but  the 
one  which  is  used  most  frequently  and  has  recendy  gained  the 
approval  of  Mr.  C.  S.  G.  Williams  in  his  revision  of  McNeile’s 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  is  that  which  sees  two  kinds  of 
authority  in  the  Bible — potestas  and  auctoritas.  The  former  is  dog¬ 
matic  authority,  often  of  an  official  nature,  like  a  government  order 
on  housing  or  rationing;  the  latter  is  the  authority  of  an  individual 
because  he  is  an  expert  in  a  certain  field,  e.g.  Bertrand  Russell  on 
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matters  philosophical  or  Anthony  Hopkins  on  matters  musical.  The 
Bible  has  both  kinds  of  authority  clearly  enough;  its  writers  were 
men  of  keen  spiritual  insight,  experts  in  the  field  of  theology  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word),  while  the  Church  has  accorded  to  it 
dogmatic  authority,  regarding  the  Scriptures  as  the  basis  of  all 
Glu'istian  doctrine  and  practice  and  as  “  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation.”  Speaking  of  auctoritas,  Mr.  Williams  says  : 
“The  New  Testament  is  a  collection  of  masterpieces  of  spiritual 
music.  Its  authority  is  that  of  spiritual  experts,  and  we  treat  it  as 
we  should  treat  the  authority  of  any  supreme  expert  on  his  own 
subject  ”  (p.  478). 

We  are  here  dealing  with  an  authority  intrinsic  to  the  nature 
of  the  book,  quite  apart  from  any  appeal  it  may  have  for  us  individ¬ 
ually.  This  we  may  call  the  “  objective  ”  authority  of  the  Bible, 
although  we  cannot  apply  the  word  in  its  strictly  philosophical  sense. 
This  “  objective  ”  or  dogmatic  authority  may  be  what  Principal 
Cunliffe-Jones  has  in  mind  when  he  speaks  of  a  Final  Authority  in 
Scripture,  i.e.  right  and  power  united.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  this 
authority  which  is  the  source  of  man’s  true  freedom.  {Authority 
of  the  Biblical  Revelation,  p.  13). 

In  Dr.  Dodd’s  scholarly  and  devotional  work.  The  Authority  of 
the  Bible,  we  find  the  same  distinction  as  in  Mr.  Williams’  work, 
but  it  is  expressed  in  a  slightly  different  manner.  There  is  the 
authority  of  truth  itself  which  needs  no  justification  and  is  its  own 
evidence,  and  there  is  the  authority  of  persons  who  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  know  the  truth  and  are  able  to  pass  it  on.  On  the 
former  Dr.  Dodd  comments :  “  If  the  Bible  has  authority  as  a 
revelation  of  truth  it  is  in  some  sense  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
its  human  imperfection  ”  (p.  18).  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Dodd  deals 
mainly  with  the  second  kind  of  authority,  as  do  most  of  the  modern 
writers  on  this  subject.  In  fact  a  remark  on  page  30  almost  rules  out 
the  potestas  altogether  in  favour  of  the  auctoritas:  “  It  is  not  their 
words  that  are  inspired,  as  one  might  say  perhaps  of  ‘  automatic 
writing’ — it  is  the  men  who  are  inspired.  Their  powers  of  mind, 
heart  and  will  are  heightened  beyond  the  common  measure.” 

We  have  done  no  more  than  raise  a  problem,  far  too  profound 
and  involved  for  an  answer  to  be  attempted  here,  but  the  younger 
generation  of  Christian  students  will  have  to  find  an  answer  for 
themselves. 

In  the  first  quotation  from  Dr.  Dodd  the  Word  Truth  was  used. 
It  is  essential  to  say  something  about  that  word,  for  the  “  objective 
authority  ”  for  which  we  have  been  arguing  is  closely  linked  with 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  This  question  has  perplexed 
countless  ordinary  Christian  people  as  well  as  the  scholars.  “  Is  the 
Bible  true?  ”  Again,  it  all  depends  what  you  mean  by  true.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  the  Genesis  creation  story  is  true,  although 
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obviously  it  is  not  a  scientific  account  of  the  coming  into  being  of 
the  material  universe.  In  a  different  sense  the  common-sense  in¬ 
junctions  of  Proverbs  are  true,  although  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
all  the  marks  of  the  philosophical  moral  judgment.  In  a  third  sense 
the  parables  are  true,  although  is  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  people  and  events  in  the  stories  are  historical.  Again,  the  Gospel 
is  true,  but  that  does  not  commit  one  to  the  view  that  every  single  ' 
item  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  the  life  of  our  Lord  must  be 
believed  at  all  costs.  The  difference  between  historical  fact  and 
spiritual  truth  is  one  we  have  been  very  slow  to  learn,  and  this 
accounts  for  much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the  handling  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  If  we  try  to  say  it  is  true  in  the  sense  of  being 
historical  fact  we  not  only  miss  the  main  point  of  the  writing,  but  ' 
we  create  problems  which  need  never  worry  us.  When  one  sees  i 
violent  attempts  to  use  the  long  discourses  of  this  Gospel  as  sheer 
history  one  can  only  wonder  what  the  author  himself  would  think 
of  a  so-called  enlightened  age  which  could  so  miss  the  point  of  what 
he  has  to  say.  If  we  concentrate  on  the  two  main  senses  of  truth, 
historical  fact  and  spiritual  truth,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  Bible  , 
is  true  in  both  senses,  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other, 
sometimes  in  both.  There  may  be  another  sense  in  which  the  Bible  ) 
is  true  for  us,  tested  by  experience,  but  that  belongs  properly  to  our 
next  point  and  not  to  what  we  have  called  the  “  objective  ”  aspect 
of  authority. 

The  Bible  has  authority,  from  the  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  of  ' 
the  prophets  to  the  “  I  say  unto  you  ”  of  our  Lord.  In  it  we  find  the 
authority  of  men  of  genius,  but  also  the  command  and  oracles  of 
God ;  from  the  Ten  Commandments  with  their  negative  application  . 
to  the  two  positive  commands  of  the  New  Testament;  from  the  old  ' 
stories  handed  down  in  Judges  where  men  are  superhuman  and  i 
heroic,  raised  up  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  to  the  searching 
parables,  where  men  are  sinners,  but  are  prepared  to  defy  all  the 
powers  of  earth  to  witness  to  the  change  made  in  their  lives  by  the 
Gospel;  from  the  picture  of  God  as  supreme  in  creation  in  the 
Genesis  story  to  the  picture  of  God  as  supreme  at  the  end  of  the 
world  in  the  vision  of  Revelation. 

This  authority,  we  maintain,  is  there  in  the  Bible  whether  we 
accept  it  or  not;  it  is  there  even  for  the  non-Christian  person. 
Here  we  must  part  company  with  Principal  Child  who  implies  that 
the  best  way  to  demonstrate  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  to  let  it 
speak  for  itself  by  reading  it  “  receptively,  Christologically,  critically 
and  ecumenically.”  (Cf.  article  in  The  Fraternal,  April,  1954).  All 
these  imply  the  subjective  approach,  relevant  only  for  those  who  ' 
are  already  Christian.  We  close  this  section  with  the  noble  words 
from  the  Coronation  service  when  the  Queen  was  presented  with 
the  Bible  :  "...  we  present  you  with  this  book,  the  most  valuable 
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thing  that  this  world  affords.  Here  is  Wisdom,  here  is  the  royal 
Law :  These  are  the  lively  Oracles  of  God.” 

Relevance 

Until  now  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  a  line  of  thought 
from  the  realm  of  literature  through  to  the  question  of  authority. 
We  can  go  no  further  on  that  line,  for  the  academic  approach  leaves 
us  just  short  of  the  goal  we  seek.  We  cannot  maike  another  step 
without  introducing  the  subjective  factor  into  our  reckoning.  This 
may  be  called  the  Relevance  of  the  Bible,  using  that  portmanteau 
term  to  cover  the  whole  realm  of  Christian  experience,  individual 
preference,  personal  consideration  and  private  devotion.  Many 
more  profound  things  might  have  been  said  on  the  “  objective  ” 
side,  but  there  would  still  have  come  a  point  where  the  subjective 
would  have  to  be  given  due  weight. 

Christian  people  will  approach  the  Bible  in  a  different  spirit 
from  others.  They  will  form  attachments  to  some  parts  of  it;  and 
naturally  so.  As  long  as  those  personal  likings  are  not  used  as 
academic  arguments,  well  and  go^.  A  devotional  approach  to  the 
Bible  will  reveal  great  wealth  for  us.  Some  parts  will  lead  us  closer 
to  God  than  others.  But  then,  “  The  dramatist  does  not  put  the 
whole,  or  necessarily,  any  part  of  his  direct  meaning  into  the  words 
spoken  by  this  or  that  character.”  (H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  Christian 
Experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  170). 

The  relevance  of  the  Bible  for  our  own  day  must  be  tested  by 
experience.  Only  then  shall  we  learn  how  much  we  depend  upon  it. 
Well  may  Billy  Graham  write :  “  For  without  the  Bible  this 
would  indeed  by  a  dark  and  frightening  place,  without  signpost  or 
beacon.”  {Peace  with  God,  p.  14).  While  we  could  not  accept  the 
sentiments  of  the  context  of  this  remark,  the  section  on  the  Bible 
is  worth  consideration  as  showing  the  influence  of  Scripture  on  the 
Christian  life.  The  situations  of  the  Bible  are  those  of  our  own  day. 
Who  knows  for  certain  that  the  Lord  is  not  using  the  materialistic 
forces  in  the  world  today  to  chastise  the  slackness  of  his  Church? 
(cf.  letter  in  Methodist  Recorder,  May  13th,  1955,  where  Rev.  F. 
Ockenden  discusses  this  point  in  relation  to  the  hydrogen  bomb.) 
Assyria  was  seen  as  the  rod  of  Yahweh’s  anger  in  ancient  times; 
there  are  plenty  of  things  in  the  world  now  which  may  be  fulfilling 
precisely  that  function. 

Emil  Brunner  has  a  brilliant  illustration  about  the  Bible  in  Our 
Faith.  He  says  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  record  with  the  trade  name  of 
“  His  Master’s  Voice,”  and  be  told  that  if  you  play  it  you  will  hear 
the  master,  Caruso’s,  voice.  So  you  will,  or  at  least  you  will  hear  a 
record  of  it ;  but  there  will  be  other  noises  as  well.  The  needle  may 
scratch  the  record,  and  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  so  fiercely  on 
the  scratching  that  the  effect  of  the  master’s  voice  is  completely  lost 
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on  you.  (p«>  19).  Perhaps  we  may  extend  the  illustration  a  little  to 
complete  the  picture.  If  the  needle  does  scratch  slightly,  there  is 
not  much  to  worry  about,  but  if  the  scratching  is  really  bad,  there 
is  no  point  in  saying  that  it  is  a  good  record;  far  better  admit  that 
the  master’s  voice  can  be  heard  despite  the  recording.  > 

In  church,  in  private  reading,  on  the  radio,  or  in  almost  any 
other  way,  the  Bible  can  come  home  to  us.  God  will  use  the  words 
of  the  Bible  to  make  His  will  known  to  us.  If  we  may  use  one  other 
idea  from  Dr.  Dodd,  this  time  from  According  to  the  Scriptures 
(p.  131-2)  we  may  show  how  important  this  subjective  side  really  is 
for  a  strong  modern  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  He  is  speaking  of 
prophecy,  but  his  remarks  admit  of  a  wider  application.  “The 
ultimate  significance  of  prophecy  is  not  only  what  it  meant  for  the 
afuthor,  but  what  it  came  to  mean  for  those  who  stood  within  the 
tradition  which  he  founded  or  promoted,  and  who  lived  under  the 
impact  of  the  truth  he  declared  .  .  .  the  meaning  of  the  writings 
cannot  remain  static  while  the  life  to  which  they  belong  changes 
with  the  centuries.” 

So  we  have  two  main  points  :  the  long  line  of  thought  bringing  ^ 
us  to  the  point  of  Authority,  which  we  claim  is  “  objective,”  and  the 
point  of  Relevance.  On  the  strength  of  these  two  positions  we  must 
state  our  claim  that  the  Bible  is  inspired.  The  final  step  cannot  be 
argued.  Its  logic  depends  on  what  has  been  said  on  the  two  previous 
points.  By  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  we  mean  its  elevation  or 
animation  by  supernatural  means.  With  the  writer  of  2  Tim.  iii.  16 
we  would  agree  that  God  has  inspired  the  production  of  the 
written  word.  The  very  nobility,  antiquity,  history  and  veneration 
of  the  Bible  lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  is  inspired.  The  knowledge  j 
we  have  of  it,  mediated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  confirms  these  thoughts. 

After  discussing  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  for  some  four 
pages.  Dr.  Brunner  closes  with  these  searching  words :  “  Now,  are 
there  any  other  questions?  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  this  is  the  way 
the  niatter  stands,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  :  Go 
now  and  began  at  last  to  listen  attentively  to  the  Master’s  voice.” 
(Our  Faith,  p.  20). 

J.  R.  C.  Perkin. 


The  Calling  and  Ordination  of 
Ministers  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

TFiE  Baptist  Church  at  Burnham-on-Grouch  was  in  all  proba* 
bility  founded  in  1659.  The  earliest  minute  book  in  existence 
bears  the  date  December,  1673,  but  by  that  time  there  was 
obviously  a  church  of  some  standing  in  existence.  Other  evidence 
points  to  the  earlier  date.  The  Brst  minute  of  a  Church  Meeting, 
dated  1699,  occurs  in  between  pages  of  contributions  and  disburse¬ 
ments,  at  the  reverse  end  of  the  Iwok,  quite  clearly  indicating  that 
such  meetings  were  unusual  or  rarely  recorded.  Unfortunately  the 
month  is  missing  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  corner  of  the  page. 
At  that  meeting  there  were  some  thirty  members  present,  twenty- 
seven  of  whom  signed  the  minutes.  The  minutes  record  the  fact 
that  at  that  gathering  two  members,  Thomas  Lilly  and  Henery  (sic) 
Fields  “  were  chosen  for  elders  to  serve  the  Lord  by  the  Church  in 
and  about  Burnham,  when  they  shall  be  orderly  ordained  to  that 
office.”  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  simple  resolution  of  the 
church  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  as  a  year  later  the  Church 
asked  for  a  Messenger  to  be  sent  from  the  General  Baptist  Assembly 
to  ordain  these  two  men.  These  Elders  were  clearly  ordained  not 
only  to  minister  to  the  congregation  at  Burnham,  but  also  to  like 
congregations  in  the  district.  This  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
considerable  succession  which  was  sustained  fairly  continually  until 
1755  when  the  name  of  John  Steben  appears  as  Elder  for  the  last 
time. 

In  1772  Ham  Stacey,  a  farmer,  said  to  be  an  Arian,  signed 
himself  as  Minister,  the  first  use  of  that  title.  As  far  back  as  1762, 
however,  his  name  appears  as  having  the  meeting  in  his  house. 

The  two  Elders  above-mentioned  headed  the  list  of  those  who 
signed  the  minutes  until  the  first-named  dropped  out,  but  Henery 
Fields’  name  is  perpetuated  till  April,  1728.  The  next  to  succeed 
him  was  John  Cable.  “On  the  12th  day  of  March,  1729,”  all  the 
members  that  were  met  together  did  make  choice  of  Brother  John 
Cable  to  serve  the  Church  as  an  Elder.”  The  Ordination  took 
place  on  the  6th  May,  1729,  which  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  “  to  begin  at  9  a.m.  and  end  at  3  p.m.”  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  appointment,  no  reference  to  serving  “  about  Burnham.” 
In  all  probability  he  was  elected  to  be  the  presiding  Elder  in  the 
Church  at  Burnham  itself. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  at  this  time  the  question  of  appointment, 
recognition  and  ordination  of  elders  was  exercising  the  minds  of 
our  churches.  Many  of  them  had  no  regular  ministry  and,  in  some 
cases,  as  at  Burnham,  there  was  a  plurality  of  Elders  or  Pastors. 
J.  J.  Goadby,  in  his  Bye-paths  in  Baptist  History,  tells  us  that  in 
1 704  the  Church  at  Burnham  presented  “  a  case  ”  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  General  Baptists  “  in  respect  to  the  calling  of  ministers.” 
This  was  answered  by  the  Assembly  in  seven  breviates.  These 
declared  that  any  brother  who  felt  that  he  had  a  gift  to  be  improved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  express  the 
same,  and  both  he  and  the  church  ought  to  be  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Church  Meeting.  Breviate  No.  7  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  for  the  present  purpose.  “We  look  upon  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  member  of  Christ’s  Church  to  love  and  encourage 
every  gifted  brother,  and  to  pray  for  him,  with  all  seriousness; 
which  may  be  the  means  to  prevail  with  God  to  enlarge  their 
gifts,  and  to  send  forth  more  labourers.”  This,  undoubtedly,  was 
not  only  an  answer  to  the  question  set  by  the  church  at  Burnham, 
but  a  general  directive  to  all  the  churches  in  the  General  Association 
of  General  Baptists. 

The  time  from  the  death  of  Ham  Stacey  in  1 789  until  the  early 
years  of  the  next  century  were  years  of  decline  and  struggle.  In  that 
year  “  there  were  but  four  members  liveing  (sic)  and  one  of  them  a 
Judas,”  but  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  Elliot,  a 
native  of  Burnham,  residing  then  in  Clapham,  the  work  was  revived. 
A  new  sense  of  ministerial  significance  came  in  1808.  John  Carring¬ 
ton,  at  one  time  a  sailor,  now  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town,  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  in  February,  1801,  to  which  office  he  added 
that  of  “Cashier”  a  few  years  later.  When  Mr.  G.  J.  Pincharde, 
a  surgeon,  an  apothecary,  a  midwife  and  a  minister,  resigned  the 
pastorate  in  1808,  Mr.  Carrington,  who  had  already  “  read 
sermons  ”  in  the  interval  prior  to  Mr.  Pincharde’s  ministry,  was 
again  called  upon  for  the  same  service.  He  had  already  been  called 
out  by  the  church  to  preach  the  Gospel,  during  the  ministry  of  his 
pastor,  but  “  being  dependent  upon  his  school  for  a  livelihood,  and 
wanting  confidence  in  his  own  ability  for  public  preaching,”  he 
hesitated  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  church. 

Later  that  year,  however,  “  he  felt  obliged  to  commence  public 
preaching  and  thereafter  till  the  May  of  the  following  year  he 
preached  twice  a  Sunday  and  once  in  the  week  at  home,”  still 
■without  any  intention  or  desire  of  becoming  pastor  of  the  church. 
After  considerable  delay  in  securing  a  minister  and  particularly  after 
the  visit  of  a  Mr.  Adams  of  Bristol  Academy  who  came  “  on  proba¬ 
tion  ”  for  eleven  weeks  and  was  even  then  declined,  the  way 
appeared  quite  clear  for  the  one  practical  solution — namely,  the 
calling  of  John  Garrington  to  the  vacant  pastorate.  This  the  church 
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did  unanimously  in  May,  1810,  but  the  young  schoolmaster’s  diffi¬ 
dence  and  “  the  weighty  considerations  which  needed  careful 
thought”  preventing  him  from  accepting  the  invitation  which  the 
church  pressed  upon  him  again  in  the  December  of  that  year. 

It  was  not  till  the  March  of  1811,  that  this  able  young  man  of 
thirty-three  years  “  after  much  prayer  yielded  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Church.”  A  minute  of  the  previous  month  records  a  Church 
Meeting  at  which  “  much  conversation  took  place  relative  to  Bro. 
Carrington  being  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church,  which,  however, 
from  the  view  that  Bro.  Carrington  has  of  the  vast  solemnity  and 
greatness  of  the  charge  and  of  his  insufficiency  and  his  unworthiness 
did  not  come  to  a  resolution.” 

That  diffidence  was  finally  overcome  and  at  an  Ordination 
Service  in  May,  1811,  which  lasted  from  11  a.m.  until  3.15  p.m. 
the  good  man  was  ordained. 

John  Carrington  became  the  Apostle  of  the  Dengie  Hundred. 
Among  the  many  ventures  of  faith  in  the  district  which  he  either 
inaugurated  or  helped  was  the  work  at  Tillingham  which  had  been 
commenced  by  a  missionary  sent  from  the  Essex  Association  of  that 
time,  a  forerunner  of  the  present  one.  This  church  was  put  under 
his  pastoral  care.  Ten  years  later  the  members  at  Tillingham  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  when  “  the  Lord  will  build  up  Zion  at 
Tillingham.”  They  presented  a  “  humble  petition  ”  to  the  church 
at  Burnham  to  be  dismissed  “in  order  to  form  a  seperate  and 
distinct  Church.”  This  was  later  done  and  at  the  meeting  when  the 
church  was  formally  founded  amid  very  moving  scenes,  Bro.  Ceorge 
Wessley  (sic)  was  “  ordained  ”  after  recalling  the  circumstances  of 
his  call,  making  a  statement  of  his  faith  and  the  “  articles  ”  he  hoped 
to  make  the  subject  of  his  future  ministry.  Thus  the  church  both 
at  Burnham  and  at  Tillingham  seemed  to  have  moved  towards  the 
modern  conception  of  the  call  and  recognition  of  the  minister. 

Lionel  F.  Higgs. 


Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1956,  has  articles  on 
Anabaptist  pacifism,  the  Balk  Mennonites,  the  Risser  Letters  and 
the  use  of  mediaeval  theological  writings  among  the  Anabaptists. 


Reviews 

The  Study  of  Missions  in  Theological  Education.  An  historical 
inquiry  into  the  place  of  world  evangelisation  in  Western  ' 
Protestant  ministerial  training  with  particular  reference  to 
Alexander  Duff’s  Chair  of  Evangelistic  Theology.  Vol.  I  to 
1910.  By  O.  G.  Myklebust.  (Egede  Instituttet,  Oslo.  N.Kr. 
27.80). 

This  is  an  absorbing  and  important  contribution  to  the  question 
of  ministerial  training  and  to  the  literature  on  missions.  Well 
qualified  as  a  research  historian  and  rarely  hampered  by  linguistic 
difficulties,  Mr.  Myklebust  has  pursued  vast  enquiries  in  universities 
and  seminaries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  has  marshalled  his 
material  with  skill  and  rendered  it  here  in  an  English  version  for 
which,  proof-reading  apart,  he  had  no  need  to  apologise.  The  book 
has  a  drive  about  it  which  suggests  a  zealot  as  well  as  a  scholar. 
The  scholar  has  kept  it  objective,  the  zealot  is  clearly  out  for  con¬ 
verts.  He  finds  that  in  Europe  and  America  there  are  many  theo-  * 
logical  halls  which  make  no  provision  for  “  missions  ”  and  that  even 
where  this  is  a  required  subject  of  study  it  is  usually  in  a  subordinate 
position.  This  assertion  is  made  in  the  present  tense,  although  his 
research  has  been  mainly  in  the  period  up  to  1910.  He  would 
doubtless  admit  that  things  have  not  stood  still  in  the  last  forty-five 
years,  but  obviously  feels  that  Western  Protestantism  as  a  whole  is 
still  committing  a  serious  sin  of  omission  in  theological  education. 

His  heroes  are  of  course  those  who  ha^'e  fought  for  a  worthy 
place  for  “  Missions  ”  or  “  Missiology  ”  in  ministerial  training.  By  ’ 
this  he  does  not  mean,  for  example,  the  insertion  of  occasional 
lectures  by  missionaries  on  furlough  but  the  recognition  of  Missio¬ 
logy  as  a  major  and  vitally  relevant  theological  discipline,  without 
which  future  ministers  and  missionaries  are  not  being  realistically 
prepared  for  their  work.  What  he  has  been  looking  for  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  in  all  its  varied  aspects  of  the  whole  subject  of  Christian 
expansion  among  non-Christians.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  ‘ 
he  devotes  special  attention  to  Alexander  Duff’s  Chair  of  Evangel¬ 
istic  Theology.  The  vision  which  Duff  had  was  not  fulfilled,  as  the 
author  shows  in  examining  the  history  of  the  chair  until  it  petered 
out  and  was  succeeded  by  the  more  modest  Duff  Missionary  Lecture¬ 
ship,  but  the  “  grand  experiment  ”  set  forth  an  ideal  which  was  not 
invalidated  just  because  this  particular  scheme  failed.  The  author’s 
critical  estimate  of  the  venture  and  the  reasons  for  its  failure  is  • 
penetrating.  DufFs  standing  as  a  missionary  statesman  emerges 
enhanced  rather  than  otherwise. 

So  far  as  possible  all  the  countries  of  Western  Protestantism 
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have  been  brought  within  the  author’s  purview.  The  chapters  are 
laid  out  in  chronological  order  and  begin  with  an  interesting  survey 
of  efforts  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was,  however,  only 
when  Missions  assumed  world  proportions  that  Missiology  began 
to  gain  real  recognition.  The  two  outstanding  dates  were  1867  and 
1910.  In  1867  Duff  began  his  professorship,  G.  H.  C.  Plath  (largely 
inspired  by  Duff)  set  an  even  more  ambitious  scheme  before  the 
Berlin  Mission,  and  Rufus  Anderson  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Boston,  which  was  the  first  series 
of  its  kind  in  America.  “  Edinburgh  1910  ”  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  and  made  a  “  decisive  contribution  ”  to  the  cause  with 
which  this  study  deals.  1910  saw  also  the  death  of  Gustav  Warneck, 
the  first  full-time  professor  of  Missions  in  Germany  and  one  of 
several  figures  whose  importance  is  well  brought  out.  In  his  account 
of  such  men  as  Wameck,  F.  A.  E.  Ehrenfeuchter  (“  the  real  founder 
of  the  subject  of  missionary  theory”),  and  others,  the  author  goes 
some  way  towards  justifying  his  assertion  that  Germany  formerly 
led  the  way  in  developing  a  Missionswissenschaft,  but  he  does  not 
prove  his  statement  that  this  leadership  was  maintained  until  World 
War  II. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  oldest  Chair  of  Missions  in 
America  still  in  existence  is  that  founded  in  1899  in  Southern 
Baptist  Seminary,  Louisville,  but  Baptists  do  not  figure  prominently 
in  this  account  and  British  Baptists  hardly  at  all.  The  author  might 
have  referred  to  such  as  Fuller  and  Carey  in  his  allusions  to  the 
wider  aspects  of  missionary  apologetic,  for  he  does  not  always  stay 
within  the  sphere  of  college  instruction.  Within  that  sphere  itself, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  as  Dr.  John  Ryland,  when  Principal 
of  Bristol,  and  Dr.  Angus,  when  Principal  of  Regents,  gave  no 
sustained  attention  to  the  subject.  Yet  the  author  appears  to  have 
found  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

These  comments  do  scant  justice  to  the  range  of  this  book  and 
the  interest  which  it  sustains  throughout.  As  a  bibliographical 
source  alone  it  is  worth  its  cost.  It  is  described  as  No.  6  of  the 
Studies  of  the  Egede  Institute  and  its  publication  was  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  Norwegian  Research  Council  for  Science  and  the 
Humanities.  The  price  in  English  currency  is,  I  understand,  about 
24s.  The  name  “  Clarke  ”  should  be  inserted  on  p.  249,  line  3. 


Truth  is  Immortal.  The  Story  of  Baptists  in  Europe,  by  I.  Barnes. 
(Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  8s.  6d.). 

The  strengthening  of  Baptist  ties  resulting  from  the  Jubilee 
Congress  of  the  B.W.A.  will  ensure  a  special  welcome  for  this  book. 
There  must  be  many  in  this  country  who  now  wish  to  know  more 
of  our  churches  on  Ae  Continent,  and  Mr.  Barnes  has  provided  an 
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attractive  introduction  to  the  subject.  He  has  fount  an  apt  title  in 
the  words  of  Balthaser  Hubmaier.  It  is  a  story  of  survival  and 
achievement  in  the  face  of  great  odds  which  is  here  related,  and 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  communicating  the  fervour  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  conviction  which  have  sustained  these  communities,  some  of 
which  are  still  so  very  small.  If  anyone  still  doubts  the  significance 
of  our  World  Alliance  he  will  find  here  how  much  it  has  meant  to 
our  brethren  in  Europe. 

Two  maps  of  Europe  are  provided,  one  for  the  period  before 
1914  and  the  other  for  1919-39.  I  would  suggest  that  this  invaluable 
aid  be  supplemented  by  more  detailed  maps  for  cc.  2-6  in  any 
future  edition  which  may  be  called  for.  Another  useful  feature  is 
the  bibliography  which  must  cover  most  if  not  all  of  the  readily 
accessible  material  to  which  the  reader  may  turn  for  further  study. 
Mr.  Barnes’s  account,  which  has  been  enhanced  by  his  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Continental  Baptists,  is  deliberately  popular  in  scope 
and  aim  and  whets  the  appetite  for  a  full-scale  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  difficulties  confronting  anyone  who  attempts  such  a 
work  would  be  very  great,  in  some  respects  almost  insuperable. 
People  who  have  to  struggle  for  their  very  existence  are  often  too 
preoccupied  to  commit  their  story  to  writing. 

G.  W.  Ruslino. 


Belief  and  Unbelief  since  1850,  by  H.  G.  Wood.  (Cambridge 

University  Press,  12s.  6d.). 

Men  have  always  complained  that  things  are  not  what  they 
were  and  there  is  the  temptation  for  every  age  to  claim  that  it  is, 
par,  excellence,  the  age  of  transition.  But  1850  to  1950!  When 
was  there  a  century  to  compare  with  it,  particularly  in  the  realm  of 
belief,  which  is  the  concern  of  this  book. 

Dr.  Wood  gives  a  picture  of  the  comparative  intellectual  stab¬ 
ility  of  “  the  good  old  days.”  It  is  the  kind  of  picture  which  is  given 
in  more  detail  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Philip  Magnus’  life  of 
Gladstone.  Then  came  Darwin.  And  the  higher  critics.  And  Freud. 
And  the  Logical  Positivists.  But  Christian  belief  survives  them  all. 
Dr.  Wood  shows  how  and  why  Christian  faith  survives.  Developing 
his  argument  with  a  coolness  which  is  quite  reassuring,  he  comes  to 
the  place  where  he  is  able  to  hold  the  fundamental  Christian  con¬ 
viction  “  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  to  us  from  God’s  side.” 

Here  is  an  enlightened  survey  of  a  century’s  spiritual  pilgrim¬ 
age.  The  presentation  of  such  a  scene  in  such  a  completely  satisfy¬ 
ing  way  is  some  feat.  Here  is  the  tying  up  of  ends  that  so  many  of 
us  in  our  intellectual  indolence  prefer  to  leave  hanging  loose.  The 
reading  of  a  book  like  this  is  a  challenge  to  ‘  finished  ’  thinking  and 
an  altogether  health-giving  experience. 
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(On  p.  3  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance  Society  is  misnamed 
“  Association  ”  and  in  a  footnote  on  p.  6  R.  G,  Walton  is  given  as 
R.  D.  Walton). 

-  J.  Ithel  Jones. 


The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  I,  A-G.  (Mennonite  Publishing 

House,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  1955,  $10.00). 

Six  years  ago.  attention  was  called  in  these  pages  {Baptist 
Quarterly,  XIII,  p.  51)  to  the  project,  to  which  the  three  major 
Mennonite  bodies  in  North  America  had  committed  themselves, 
of  an  encyclopaedia  which  should  be  a  comprehensive  reference 
work  in  English  on  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  movement.  The  first 
of  the  four  volumes  which  are  planned  is  now  available.  Its  publica¬ 
tion  is  an  event  of  major  importance  for  all  concerned  with  Free 
Church  history,  for  there  is  growing  agreement  among  historians 
that  the  roots  of  this  history  run  back  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
Reformation.  The  widely  scattered  Mennonite  communities  are 
“  cousins  ”  of  the  Baptists  and  Gongregationalists,  and  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  should  be  cultivated  much  more  consistently  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  than  has  been  done  of  recent  generations. 

An  impressive  board  of  Editors,  supported  by  an  editorial 
council,  is  in  charge  of  this  venture.  They  are  led  by  Dr.  H.  S. 
Bender,  of  Goshen,  Indiana.  For  the  European  material  he  has  been 
able  to  draw  on  the  Mennonitisches  Lexikon,  which  began  to  appear 
in  parts  of  Germany  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and 
which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  complete.  Many  of  the  articles  are  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  German  work,  but  much  new  material  has  been 
added  relating  to  the  American  Mennonites  and  to  their  missionary 
enterprises  overseas.  It  has  also  been  possible  to  make  use  of  the 
more  important  publications  of  recent  years.  Printing  and  format 
are  admirable  and  the  maps  and  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  The  illustrations,  for  example,  include  thirteen 
pages  of  pictures  of  Mennonite  meeting-houses  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

Since  this  particular  volume  includes  articles  on  Galvin  and 
Bullinger,  Bucer  and  Gapito,  and  on  Blaurock,  of  the  early  Ana¬ 
baptist  leaders,  as  well  as  articles  on  Augsburg,  Austria,  Amsterdam, 
Basel  and  Bern,  the  student  may  easily  gain  from  it  reliable  and 
up-to-date  material  on  the  early  history  of  the  Anabaptists.  He 
will  also  find  articles  on  admission  into  the  Ghurch,  Ban,  Baptism, 
Ghurch,  Gommunion,  Gommunity  of  Goods,  Gonfessions  of  Faith 
and  Gonscientious  Objectors,  all  of  them  important  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  convictions,  polity  and  practices  of  the  movement. 
The  series  of  articles  on  Alcohol  should  also  be  noted.  Such 
material  is  nowhere  else  so  easily  accessible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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this  encyclopaedia  will  at  once  be  placed  in  the  libraries  of  all  of  Ci 
our  colleges. 

Naturally,  there  are  not  many  direct  allusions  to  this  country 
in  this  volume.  Those  that  there  are  make  one  wish  that  it  had  been  Di 
possible  to  associate  some  English  scholar  with  the  work.  There  are  <  D; 
articles  on  Baptists,  Brownists  and  the  Congregational  Church,  all  sd 
of  which  might  with  advantage  have  been  somewhat  elaborated  be 
and  revised.  It  is,  for  example,  strange  that  none  of  Dr.  Whitley’s  in 

writings  finds  a  place  in  the  bibliography  attached  to  the  article  on  C 

the  Baptists.  There  are  entries  on  Henry  Ainsworth,  William  Ames  tl 

and,  of  a  later  age,  William  Henry  Angas,  and  these  should  not  be  re 

overlooked  by  the  English  student.  d 

In  a  brief  notice  of  a  volume  of  750  pages,  one  can  do  little  P 
more  than  call  attention  to  the  richness  and  importance  of  the  , 
material.  In  further  printings,  the  strange  slip  on  page  191  will  no 
doubt  be  corrected.  It  is  there  stated  that  Hymn  No.  2  in  the 
Ausbund  is  based  on  the  Athanasian  Creed;  on  page  137  the  i 

Apostles’  Creed  has  already  and  correctly  been  named  in  this  con-  ^ 
nection.  On  page  28  the  comma  should  be  after  Morley,  not  after  ^ 
Swanton,  in  the  designation  of  Ainsworth’s  birthplace.  It  ought 
also  to  be  noted  that  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Scotland  was  started 
by  soldiers  from  Cromwell’s  army  (p.  229).  But  to  mention  such  ■ 
points  may  appear  almost  churlish.  This  is  a  most  welcome  and 
■excellent  publication.  The  further  volumes  will  be  eagerly  awaited.  * 
If  they  make  Baptists  envious,  they  may  perhaps  also  stir  them  to  | 
some  similar  enterprise.  Ernest  A.  Payne. 

7  Saw  It.  Not  CommUnism  but  CommOnism,  by  T.  E.  Huntley.  ) 

(Comet  Press,  New  York,  $3.00).  ' 

In  1953  a  member  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  ' 
alleged  that  7,000  Protestant  clergymen  in  the  U.S.A.  were  on  the 
side  of  Communism,  whether  as  unwitting  dupes,  fellow-travellers, 
or  actual  agents  of  the  party.  The  author  of  this  volume,  who  is 
pastor  of  Central  Baptist  Church,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  was  among 
those  named  as  subversive,  and  the  book  was  published  as  a  reply  ' 
to  the  charge.  The  addresses  which  it  contains  have,  however,  been 
drawn  from  over  twenty  years  of  conscientious  ministry  and  deal 
with  a  variety  of  subjects  ranging  from  Motherhood  to  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  special  theme  which  prompted  its  publication.  Much 
of  the  idiom  is  strange  but  one  can  imagine  the  impact  which  some 
of  these  addresses  must  have  had  on  those  who  heard  them  deliv¬ 
ered.  Not  the  least  interesting  section  is  the  appendix  which  des-  > 
cribes  some  of  the  progressive  work  done  in  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  and  provides  a  glimpse  into  the  dedicated  life  of  a  Negro  ' 
Baptist  minister.  q  ^  Ruslino. 
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Cistercians  and  Cluniacs,  by  M.  D.  Knowles,  O.S.B.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  3s.  6d.). 

The  ninth  annual  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends  of 
Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  delivered  in  September,  1955,  by  Professor 
David  Knowles,  fully  maintained  the  high  standard  of  interest  and 
scholarship  set  by  earlier  lectures.  It  dealt  with  the  controversy 
between  St.  Bernard  and  Peter  the  Venerable  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  which  the  former  advocated  the  more  puritan  order  of  the 
Cistercians  as  superior  to  the  laxity  and  luxury  which  had  overtaken 
the  Cluniacs.  Tbe  lecturer  points  out  that  the  Cistercians  were 
returning  to  the  more  balanced  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  but  that  they 
did  not  escape  the  sins  of  spiritual  complacency  and  pride,  while 
Peter  was  himself  responsible  for  many  reforms  at  Cluny. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


John;  the  Gospel  of  Belief,  by  Merrill  C.  Tenney.  New  London 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  (Marshall,  Morgan  & 
Scott,  25s.). 

The  author  is  known  in  the  U.S.A.  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
younger  Baptist  teachers  and  preachers.  Here  he  supplies  the  Bible 
student  with  a  most  helpful  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
clue  to  the  interpretation  of  John,  he  believes,  is  in  its  literary 
structure  and,  accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  an  analytic  study  based 
upon  the  book’s  natural  structure.  In  so  doing  he  largely  leaves 
aside  the  kind  of  critical  questions  in  which  scholars  delight  but  sets 
out  to  meet  the  need  of  the  preacher  and  student  who  wants  to 
know  what  is  the  aim,  theme  and  teaching  of  John.  Dr.  Tenney, 
however,  tends  to  overwork  his  analytic,  schematic  method.  Never¬ 
theless  as  an  expository  guide — from  the  conservative  viewpoint — 
to  the  thought  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this 
is  a  volume  which  many  will  be  glad  to  have  and  will  find  its  pages 
useful  and  rewarding. 

G.  W.  Hughes. 


The  Prophetic  Faith  of  our  Fathers:  The  Historical  Development 
of  Prophetic  Interpretation,  by  Le  Roy  Edwin  Froom,  Volume 
III.  (Review  and  Herald,  Washington,  D.G.). 

Dr.  Le  Roy  Froom  has  brought  to  a  conclusion  a  great  work 
for  which  he  deserves  the  highest  praise  and  the  warm  gratitude  of 
many  students.  This  third  volume  was  the  first  to  be  issued,  but  the 
last  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  reviewer.  The  other  volumes  have 
already  been  reviewed  in  the  Baptist  Quarterly  (xiii,  pp.  41ff.,  xiv, 
pp.  89f.,  and  xvi,  pp.  134ff.),  and  the  reviewer  would  repeat  his 
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recognition  of  the  scholarship  and  the  skill  Dr.  Froom  has  shown 
as  a  historian  of  interpretation.  In  his  four  volumes  he  surveys  the 
interpretation  of  the  apocalyptic  passages  in  Daniel  and  Revelation 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  present  volume  covers  the  American 
writings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  European  » 
writings  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  have  bio¬ 
graphical  information  about  the  various  writers,  and  an  account  of  I 
their  views  fully  documented,  and  often  supported  by  actual 
quotation. 

Most  of  the  writers  whose  work  comes  under  consideration  here  , 
were  Protestant  and  worked  with  common  principles.  The  Preterist 
and  Futurist,  the  pre-Millennialist  and  the  post-Millennialist  all  y 
•figure  in  Dr.  Froom’s  pages,  but  most  of  the  writers  dealt  with  ( 
work  with  the  year-day  rule  and  identified  the  Papacy  with  Anti-  ] 
Christ.  All  shared  the  common  delusion  that  in  the  Scripture 
})assages  which  they  expounded  there  is  a  cryptic  chart  of  the  ages, 
and  that  if  only  we  could  break  the  code  we  could  know  the  future. 

But  despite  their  common  presuppositions  they  found  much  room  ' 
for  manipulation. 

In  the  Biblical  passages  we  find  a  variety  of  figures — the  ( 
seventy  weeks,  the  numbers  1260,  1290,  1335,  and  391  (the  last  | 
based  on  Rev.  ix.  15).  By  starting  at  different  points  widely  different 
results  can  obviously  be  obtained.  Thus  the  1260  years  have  been 
started  by  different  writers  in  the  years  a.d.  365,  410,  455,  529,  533, 
540,  606.  Some  writers  have  believed  that  two  or  more  of  these 
periods  began  simultaneously,  while  others  have  thought  two  or 
more  ended  simultaneously.  Hence  despite  the  community  of  basic 
principle  we  have  a  bewildering  variety  of  results.  A  few  samples  I 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  this.  In  1639  Cotton  believed  the  1260  years  | 
would  end  in  1655,  while  about  a  century  later  Clarke  moved  the  ^ 
date  on  to  1758orl759.  In  1813  Cunninghame  believed  this  period 
had  ended  in  1792,  while  in  1828  White  thought  of  1843  or  1844. 

In  1747  Jonathan  Edwards  thought  the  period  had  ended  in  1716, 
while  in  a  work  published  in  1774,  but  delivered  as  lectures  in 
1739,  he  had  calculated  that  it  would  end  in  1866.  In  1809  Hales 
argued  for  the  year  1880.  Similar  varieties  could  be  adduced  for 
the  other  figures.  In  1835  Fry  held  that  the  1260  years  ended  in  , 
1797,  the  1290  in  1827,  and  the  1335  would  end  in  1872,  while  in 
1813  Cunninghame  thought  all  these  three  periods  would  end 
simultaneously. 

The  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755  was  seen  out  of  focus  by  some  | 
contemporary  writers,  who  found  it  referred  to  in  Scripture,  while 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  was  later  believed  by  others  ’ 
to  be  indicated  in  the  same  passage.  The  dethronement  of  the  Pope  1 
in  1798  was  hailed  as  the  end  of  the  Papacy,  but  soon  it  was  held  [ 
that  this  was  only  a  wound,  and  in  1811  Lathrop  believed  that  the 
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Papacy  would  come  to  a  final  end  in  1842.  In  1832  Wolff  declared 
that  the  Second  Advent  would  take  place  in  1847,  while  in  1836 
Wilson  announced  that  the  Resurrection  would  take  place  within 
fourteen  years.  In  1829  Addis  believed  that  1843  was  the  focal 
point  of  prophecy,  while  in  1859  Gumming  moved  the  focal  point 
to  1867. 

Most  of  these  writers  believed  that  the  climax  of  the  ages  was 
just  ahead  of  their  own  time,  and  so  we  find  a  steady  moving  on 
as  one  after  another  proved  to  be  a  misleading  “  student  of  proph¬ 
ecy.”  For  all  of  these  writers  had  one  other  thing  in  common,  beside 
the  basic  principles  on  which  they  worked.  They  were  all  wrong, 
and  all  proved  to  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  reviewer  finds  the  lesson  of  this 
superb  study  in  the  history  of  exegesis.  It  is  an  illuminating  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  mirage  of  this  kind  of  study  of  prophecy,  showing 
that  it  is  wiser  to  discard  the  fundamental  principle  that  we  have 
here  a  cryptic  key  of  the  ages.  A  principle  which  has  for  centuries 
misled  everyone  who  has  trusted  it  can  hardly  deserve  credit,  and 
the  vast  number  of  those  it  has  misled  testifies  to  their  easy 
credulity,  rather  than  to  its  respectability.  The  man  who  can  boast 
that  he  has  swindled  everyone  who  has  trusted  him  is  hardly  likely 
to  find  fresh  dupes,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  long  continue 
to  come  forward  to  be  duped  by  the  principles  of  interpretation  so 
magnificently  exposed  by  Dr.  Froom.  Dr.  Froom  himself  belongs 
to  a  body  which  shares  something  of  the  outlook  of  the  writers 
whose  works  provide  the  basis  for  most  of  this  volume,  though  there 
is  no  longer  the  disposition  to  make  precise  calculations.  The 
reviewer  is  persuaded  that  its  consistent  failure  has  discredited  it 
irretrievably.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Froom  is 
so  sincere,  and  his  recognition  of  the  objectivity  and  fineness  of  the 
scholarship  and  the  vast  amount  of  research  that  has  gone  into  the 
preparation  of  these  volumes  so  free  from  bias.  He  especially 
deserves  the  thanks  of  those  who  reject  the  whole  approach  to  these 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  has  provided  so  sorry  a  story. 

H.  H.  Rowley. 


In  the  Beginning,  by  Roger  Pilkington.  (Independent  Press.  Limp 
4s.,  Cloth  ^ards  5s.). 

What  A.  S.  Peake  describes  in  his  Commentary  as  a  “once 
burning  question,”  the  relation  between  the  Genesis  narrative  of  the 
creation  and  modern  science  is  still  a  very  real  problem  for  many 
of  our  young  people  in  Grammar  and  Secondary  Modern  schools, 
especially  when  the  science  master  is  an  atheist  or  agnostic  and 
the  minister  or  Bible-class  leader  in  the  church  is  a  “  fundamental- 
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ist,”  insisting  that  the  Bible  is  right  and  science  wrong.  The  boy  is 
presented  with  an  either-or;  either  the  Bible  or  science.  Faced  with 
that  choice  most  boys  today  will  accept  the  teaching  of  science  and 
reject  that  of  the  Bible.  That  was  Roger  Pilkington’s  first  reaction 
when  the  Natural  History  Museum  told  him  that  the  fossil  bones  he  , 
had  found  in  an  old  quarry  were  those  of  an  Ichthyosaurus  which 
had  lived  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  years  ago,  while  his  i 
school  Bible  told  him  that  the  world  itself  was  created  only  in 
4004  B.c.  It  was  when  he  knew  more  about  the  Bible  and  about 
science  that  the  problem  was  solved  for  him.  This  book  is  the  story 
of  the  solving  of  that  problem.  It  is  a  fascinating  book,  well  pro¬ 
duced  and  illustrated  and  calculated  to  hold  the  allegiance  of  our 
•  intelligent  young  people  to  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  faith. 

Ceylon  Advancing,  by  H.  J.  Charter.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  6s.). 

The  author,  a  B.M.S.  missionary  in  Ceylon  from  1906-1945, 
has  given  us  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  B.M.S.  in  Ceylon  since 
the  work  was  begun  there  by  James  Chater  in  1812.  The  story  has 
been  told  against  the  background  of  modern  political,  economic  ) 
and  religious  conditions  in  Ceylon,  the  granting  of  Dominion  status  • 
to  the  island  in  1948,  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  ) 
improvement  of  transport  and  communications,  of  electrical  power 
and  food  supplies  under  the  Colombo  plan,  and,  most  signihcant 
of  the  factors  in  modern  Ceylon,  the  remarkable  revival  of  Budd¬ 
hism,  itself  closely  bound  up  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
people.  This  book  is  warmly  commended  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  B.M.S.  and  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  generally.  There  are  some 
good  photographs,  but  a  map  would  have  been  a  useful  addition.  ; 

Cyril  Smith.  y 

Oxford  Junior  Study  Bible.  (Oxford  University  Press  :  Cumberledge. 

Sheldon  Type  Edition,  11s.  6d.  Ruby  Type  Edition,  8s.  6d.). 

These  two  new,  illustrated  Bibles  are  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

A  particularly  notable  feature  of  both  is  the  “  Concise  Helps  ”  at 
the  end  which  provides  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  ’ 
forms  a  clear  and  extremely  helpful  guide  for  the  younger  reader  ^ 
to  the  history  and  contents  of  the  Scriptures.  Maps,  geographical 
notes,  table  of  dates  and  an  index  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volumes. 
The  Sheldon  edition  takes  its  name  from  its  attractive  and  legible 
new  type  face,  here  used  for  the  first  time,  designed  specially  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  the  printing  of  the  Bible.  This, 
certainly,  is  a  handsome  volume.  To  any  who  wish  to  make  a  gift  ’ 
of  a  Bible  to  a  younger  reader — or,  indeed,  to  obtain  one  for  them¬ 
selves — it  may  be  wholeheartedly  commended.  * 

G.  W.  Hughes.  ! 
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rlE  article  on  P.  T.  Thomson  contributed  to  this  issue  by  Dr. 

Aubrey  was  given  as  an  address  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Baptist  Historical  Society  at  the  Baptist  Church  House,  London, 
on  30th  April.  We  are  glad  to  give  permanent  form  to  a  talk  that 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it. 
Voicing  the  thanks  of  the  audience.  Dr.  F.  Townley  Lord  and  Dr. 
John  MacBeath  contributed  brief  recollections  of  their  own  of  the 
personality  and  work  of  P.  T.  Thomson. 

After  tea  a  short  business  session  was  held  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  President,  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price.  Included  in  the 
secretarial  report  were  references  to  the  jubilee  of  the  Society  which 
will  fall  in  1958  and  the  need  of  marking  in  some  special  way  this 
important  milestone  in  the  Society’s  history.  The  co-operation  of 
this  Society  with  other  similar  Free  Church  bodies  in  the  task  of 
preparing  for  the  commemoration  in  1962  of  the  Great  Ejection 
was  also  referred  to.  Gratitude  was  expressed  by  the  treasurer  for 
the  welcome  grant  of  £250  from  the  B.W.A.  Congress  surplus. 
Thanks  were  also  due  to  those  who  made  special  donations  during 
the  year.  Ordinary  income,  however,  still  does  not  meet  the  Society’s 
expenses  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  new  members  is  continuing 
and  urgent.  Gifts  to  its  funds  will  always  be  gratefully  received. 
Another  method  of  contributing  to  its  support,  by  the  way,  is  by 
means  of  legacies. 
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The  commemoration  of  1662  by  “  a  great  act  of  reunion  ”  was 
called  for  at  the  Free  Church  Confess  in  March  by  the  new  . 
Moderator,  Rev.  K.  L.  Parry.  By  this  he  appeared  to  mean  the  ■ 
formation  of  a  national  Church  of  England  embracing  the  Anglican 
and  Free  Churches,  “  acknowledging  no  authority  over  its  life  and 
worship  but  the  authority  of  Christ.”  To  envisage  not  only  the  dis¬ 
establishing  of  the  Anglican  Church  but  also  the  casting  down  of 
the  barriers  which  separate  the  various  Free  Churches  and  those 
which  divide  the  Free  Churches  from  the  Anglicans,  and  all  in  the  | 
brief  space  of  six  years,  seems  an  extraordinary  exercise  in  pipe- 
dreaming  to  be  indulged  in  from  the  Moderatorial  chair.  We  speak 
for  ourselves,  of  course,  but  we  are  highly  suspicious  of  the  idea  of  a 
“  National  Church,”  even  free  of  State  control.  Nor  do  we  see  the 
•Baptists  accepting  the  suggestion,  which  emanated  from  the  Con-  i 
gress,  that  there  should  be  freedom  of  transfer  of  all  in  full  member¬ 
ship  frorn  one  Free  Church  to  another.  Closed  membership  churches 
are  far  too  numerous  in  our  denomination  for  this  to  enjoy  any  ^ 
prospect  of  being  accepted;  a  fact  which  in  itself  contradicts  the  | 
Moderator’s  statement  that  the  only  difference  between  the  Free 
Churches  today  is  one  of  organization. 

What  were  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which, 
above  all  else,  led  to  the  Ejectment  of  1662?  They  were  episcopal 
ordination,  “  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  ”  to  the  Prayer  Book  as 
in  every  way  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and,  basically,  the  fact  ^ 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  impose  religious  uniformity  upon 
the  land.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  sacrihcial  rejection  of  these 
requirements  by  our  forefathers  was  either  error  or  sin.  Principal 
Gordon  Robinson,  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  was  right 
to  say  at  this  year’s  English  Presbyterian  Assembly  that  we  should 
not  best  celebrate  1662  “  by  crawling  and  apologising  for  it.”  It 
would  be  uncharitable  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
Nonconformity  by  reviving  ancient  controversies  or  by  stirring  up 
afresh  denominational  ill-feeling.  But  when  1 962  comes  along  many 
will  salute  the  memory  of  our  fathers  who,  at  fearful  cost,  refused 
to  disown  the  validity  of  their  own  ordination,  declined  to  subordin¬ 
ate  the  Word  of  God  to  a  book  of  ceremonies  drawn  up  by  fallible  I 
men  and  withstood  the  attempt  to  submerge  the  diversity  of  the  [ 
Spirit  beneath  the  uniformity  which  the  “  five-stringed  whip  ”  of  I 
the  Cavalier  Parliament  attempted  to  impose  upon  them.  Far  from  I 
being  out  of  date,  the  issues  raised  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  are  ^ 
live  ones  today.  While  co-operation  among  the  denominations  and, 
in  particular,  a  much  closer  fellowship  among  the  Free  Churches 
cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  but  highly  desirable,  a  great  many 
more  Baptists  than  the  Baptist  Revival  Fellowship  appears  to 
imagine  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  celebrating  1662  by 
swallowing  episcopal  re-ordination,  the  contents  of  the  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer  or  religious  uniformity  either  in  1962  or  at  any 
other  time. 

*  *  *  * 

More  realistic  than  some  statements  we  have  read  is  the 
recognition  by  Dr,  E.  K.  H.  Jordan  in  his  welcome  and  timely 
volume.  Free  Church  Unity  (Lutterworth  Press,  12s.  6d.)  that  in  the 
matter  of  reunion  stalemate  has  been  reached  and  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  and  his  warning  that  “  We  must  not  set  our 
target  too  far  beyond  practical  possibilities.”  Dr.  Jordan  is  Minister 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Malvern  and  his  book  is  based  upon  a 
thesis  embodying  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
Free  Church  Council  which  gained  him  in  1953  the  D.Phil.  degree 
of  Oxford  University.  Baptists  will  be  glad  and  proud  that  this 
volume  has  come  from  one  of  their  own  younger  scholars.  To  those 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  their  copy  we  gladly  commend  it  as  a 
clear  and  scholarly  account — which  meets  a  real  need — of  the  Free 
Church  Council  movement,  in  which  members  of  our  own  com¬ 
munion  have  played  so  prominent  a  part.  The  complicated  story  of 
how  the  Free  Church  Council  became  the  popular  if  unofficial  voice 
of  British  Nonconformity  and  the  successive,  challenging  issues 
which  confronted  the  Free  Churches  from  1896  onward  is  here 
narrated  with  clarity  and  care  while  the  evangelistic,  co-operative, 
social,  educational,  political  and  moral  aims  of  the  movement  are 
competently  expounded.  The  author  believes  that  the  Federal 
Council  should  now,  as  the  next  step  on  the  road  beaten  out  during 
the  past  sixty  years,  boldly  give  a  lead  in  the  cause  of  Free  Church 
Federation.  Meanwhile,  Baptists  in  common  with  other  Free 
Churchmen  should  read  and  ponder  Dr.  Jordan’s  book. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Referring  in  his  column  in  the  Spectator  some  weeks  ago  to  an 
early  eighteenth-century  Welsh  Unitarian  chapel,  Mr.  John  Betje¬ 
man  added  :  “  There  is  just  such  another  chapel  in  England  at 
Winslow,  Bucks.  It  belongs  to  the  Strict  Baptists  and  is  hardly  ever 
used.  Nothing  has  been  disturbed  since  the  eighteenth  century  in 
this  little  hidden  place  down  an  alley.  If  there  are  any  Strict 
Baptist  readers  of  this  column,  I  hope  they  will  help  to  preserve  it, 
for  it  is  in  a  sad  state  of  decay.”  This,  we  understand,  is  the  old 
meeting-house,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  1625,  where  ministered 
Benjamin  Keach,  the  General  Baptist  pioneer  of  hymn-singing.  One 
of  the  oldest  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  in  the  country,  this 
simple  but  historic  little  building — photographs  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Baptist  Quarterly,  April,  1  MO— should  be  preserved,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  something  is  now  being  done  locally  to  rescue  it 
from  decay.  There  are  a  number  of  old  Baptist  buildings  up  and 
down  the  country — we  recently  saw  one  at  Brassey  Green,  Tar- 
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porley,  Cheshire — for  whose  preservation  the  denomination  should 
make  itself  responsible. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

It  is  good  to  hear  from  time  to  time  of  Baptists  co-operating  in 
local  historical  exhibitions.  At  Chelmsford  an  exhibition,  “  The 
Church  in  Essex,  600  a.d.  to  1800  a.d."  has  been  arranged.  A  list 
of  available  Baptist  items  suitable  for  display  has  been  offered  to  the 
organisers,  while  Miss  Doris  Witard,  of  Braintree,  author  of  The 
History  of  Braintree  Baptist  Church,  has  contributed  an  outline  of 
the  progress  of  the  Baptist  witness  in  the  county  prior  to  1800. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Spurgeon’s  College  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  attaining  its 
centenary.  That  the  celebrations  should  include  widespread  evan¬ 
gelistic  campaigns  is  fitting  for  it  was  out  of  Spurgeon’s  evangelistic 
passion  that,  in  1856,  the  College  came  into  being  when  the  great 
preacher  himself  was  only  22  years  old.  During  the  centmy  of  its 
existence  “  Spurgeon’s  ”  men  have  made  a  distinctive  and  valuable 
contribution  to  Baptist  life  and  witness  not  only  in  Britain  but 
throughout  the  world.  Many  of  them  have  risen  to  positions  of 
leadership  and  fame.  The  whole  denomination  in  this  country, 
joined  by  a  great  number  overseas,  will  wish  for  the  College  con¬ 
tinued  prosperity,  usefulness  and  blessing  as  its  high  work  of  sending 
out  to  the  world  well-trained  preachers  and  pastors  of  evangelistic 
spirit  is  carried  forward  into  its  second  century. 
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?e  P.  T.  Thomson :  Pioneer 

God  has  given  to  our  Baptist  Churches  in  this  country  many 
leaders  of  outstanding  gifts  and  courage.  Not  all  of  them 
have  been  appreciated  as  they  should  have  been.  They  belonged 
to  a  relatively  small  religious  community  and  worked  within  its 
limits.  With  a  larger  stage  and  a  wider  audience  their  abilities,  the 
c  part  they  played  and  the  contribution  they  made  would  have 
.  achieved  an  ampler  recognition. 

^  Peter  Taylor  Thomson,  known  to  his  friends  simply  as  “  P.T.”, 

^  was  one  of  them.  He  might  have  made  his  mark  in  any  of  several 

t  spheres.  Rarely  do  we  come  across  a  personality  so  rich  and  many- 

^  sided.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  at  close  quarters.  From 

’>  Oxford  I  went,  still  a  raw  student,  at  the  end  of  my  college  years 

to  Victoria  Road  Church,  Leicester,  to  become  his  junior  colleague. 
5  ,  Until  my  marriage  he  and  Mrs.  Thomson  opened  their  home  to  me. 

'  ■  Of  their  truly  wonderful  kindness  and  helpfulness  the  half  cannot 

be  told.  I  would  put  it  on  record  that  my  debt  to  them  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Characteristically  he  insisted  that  I  was  not  an  assistant  but 
an  equal  colleague,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  give  effect  to  his 
view.  We  presided  alternately  at  Communion  services,  deacons’  and 
'  church  meetings.  We  shared  the  Sunday  services,  avoiding  the 
danger  of  creating  two  congregations  by  never  letting  it  be  known 
in  advance  which  of  us  would  be  preaching.  At  first,  until  I  got 
,  to  know  the  church  members,  we  even  visited  together.  He  tried  to 
persuade  the  Church  Council  to  pay  us  equal  stipends,  but  there 
quite  rightly  they  put  their  foot  down.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  unfair  to  him  and  embarrassing  for  me,  as  I  pointed  out 
'  when  apologetically  he  told  me.  But  his  desire  indicated  the 
generosity  of  his  character  of  which  I  was  to  see  more  and  more. 

When,  under  heavy  pressure  from  denominational  leaders,  I 
left  Leicester,  after  only  eighteen  months,  for  Cambridge,  it  was  a 
(  hard  thing  to  do  and  a  disappointment  to  us  both.  He  felt  it  was 
right  and  frankly  said  so.  Without  his  encouragement  I  should 
never  have  gone. 

I  Meanwhile  I  had  learned  from  him  a  great  deal.  Having  been 

brought  up  in  a  minister’s  home,  where  the  claims  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  were  always  paramount,  I  had  had  a  good  start,  and 
,  was  the  better  able  to  appreciate  what  I  found  in  daily  contact 
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with  him,  his  eagerness  and  devotion  to  his  ministry  and  the  intense 
quality  of  his  personal  religion.  Most  memorable  were  his  prayers 
at  the  family  altar  every  morning,  their  range,  freshness  and  beauty, 
the  blend  of  reverence  with  intimacy.  Those  of  us  who  heard  his 
prayers  in  our  Ministerial  Recognition  Committee,  with  and  for  the 
candidates  who  came  before  us,  will  know  what  I  mean.  He  was 
essentially  a  man  of  prayer  “  dwelling  in  the  high  and  holy  place  ” 
— a  phrase  he  loved  to  use. 

Our  conversations  on  church  business  and  problems,  on  preach¬ 
ing  and  the  conduct  of  services,  with  his  insistence  that  I  should  try 
out  my  own  ideas,  and  not  let  him  have  all  his  own  way,  were  an 
immense  stimulus  and  enlightenment.  Between  ourselves  we  dis¬ 
cussed  freely  the  people  in  our  pastoral  care  and  ways  of  helping 
thfem,  with  all  the  problems  and  disappointments  involved.  He 
could  be  heavily  critical,  and  at  times  stern,  but  what  impressed  me 
most  were  the  shrewdness  of  his  almost  uncanny  insight  into 
character  (he  never  wore  blinkers)  and  his  large-hearted  tolerance 
and  sympathy.  Tolerance  may  be  only  a  sign  of  religious  indefinite¬ 
ness  or  moral  indolence,  an  easy-going  “  What  does  it  matter  ?  ” 
attitude.  Thomson  had  none  of  that.  His  convictions  were  deep 
and  clear  cut.  Two  or  three  times  he  went  to  jail  for  them.  As 
time  went  on  some  of  his  attitudes  gradually  changed  and  his  sym¬ 
pathies  widened  as  his  personality  mellowed.  The  man  who  resisted 
at  a  heavy  cost  the  payment  of  rates,  which  subsidised  denomina¬ 
tional  and  sectarian  teaching  in  schools,  became  eager  for  a  fuller 
Christian  fellowship  among  the  Churches,  stressed  the  greatness  of 
the  things  they  held  in  common  and  was  restless  under  the  heavy 
emphases  in  some  quarters  on  distinctive  principles  and  divergencies. 

Many-sided  Character 

On  moral  and  social  questions  P.T.  felt  strongly  and  spoke 
with  complete  fearlessness.  In  Victoria  Road  he  built  up  congrega¬ 
tions  which  crowded  that  great  church,  a  packed  audience  long 
before  the  service  began  every  Sunday  evening,  and  a  men’s  meet¬ 
ing,  with  an  enrolled  membership  of  about  twelve  hundred,  which 
filled  the  furthest  galleries  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

His  preaching  was  always  carefully  prepared.  The  sermons 
were  constructed  as  they  should  be.  They  were  rich  in  thought,  for 
he  was  no  mean  theologian,  and  were  clothed  in  beautiful  language. 
He  rarely  departed  from  his  manuscript.  What  he  had  written  was 
his  best  and  as  such  it  had  to  be  laid  on  the  altar. 

But  his  addresses  to  the  men  were  never  written.  Rarely  had 
he  a  note  and  here  he  was,  I  thought,  most  effective.  He  held  that 
crowd  in  his  hand  and  could  do  with  them  what  he  liked,  swaying 
them  to  his  mood.  His  brain  was  fertile  in  discovering  subjects  and 
he  lit  them  up  with  reminiscence,  experience,  rollicking  humour, 
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intense  earnestness  and  even  passion,  and  he  scored  every’  time. 
Would  that  those  addresses  had  been  taken  down  and  published ! 
He  attacked  roundly  evils  in  national  life  and  abuses  in  Leicester. 
Gambling  was  a  specially  favoured  target.  Once  he  described  how 
he  had  laid  a  bet  with  a  bookie  in  Leicester’s  main  street  and 
collected  his  winnings.  A  London  paper  got  hold  of  the  story  and 
published  a  drawing  of  him  doing  so — a  Baptist  minister  putting  a 
shilling  on  a  horse  !  This  was  without  his  knowledge,  but  the  resem¬ 
blance  was  close  enough  to  show  the  artist  had  been  briefed  by 
someone  who,  at  any  rate,  knew  him  by  sight.  One  day  he  told  me 
he  was  announcing  an  address  on  “  A  Week  at  backing  Horses.” 
The  idea  was  to  take  a  number  of  morning  and  evening  papers  and 
in  imagination  back,  at  a  shilling  a  time,  the  horse  selected  by  the 
greatest  number  of  tipsters  to  win  each  race.  We  were  to  keep  a 
careful  record  of  winnings  and  losses  and  to  show  how  foolish  it 
was  to  throw  away  money.  After  talking  it  over  we  decided  we 
had  better  spread  the  risk,  so,  instead  of  a  week,  it  became  “  A 
Month  at  backing  Horses  ” — a  good  thing  too  as  it  turned  out.  You 
can  imagine  those  weeks :  two  respectable  Baptist  ministers  buying 
racing  editions  and  diligently  studying  the  columns  to  decide  where 
to  lay  our  bets.  The  first  fortnight  it  looked  as  if  we  couldn’t  lose. 
Nearly  every  horse  was  a  winner.  The  greater  his  luck  the  more 
P.T.  became  depressed.  He  began  to  discuss  whimsically  what  he 
should  say,  if  we  won.  There  was  no  going  back.  He  had  adver¬ 
tised  the  address  and  the  date.  We  got  immense  fun  out  of  it.  The 
schoolboy  in  Thomson  never  died.  We  learned  an  appalling  amount 
about  racing  and  horses.  Fortunately  the  tide  turned  against  us  in 
good  time.  In  the  second  fortnight  we  lost  handsomely — and  be¬ 
came  merry  again.  On  the  appointed  day  P.T.  told  the  whole  story 
to  a  huge  convulsed  audience  drawn  by  the  subject.  The  very  run 
of  “  beginner’s  luck  ”  helped  to  reinforce  the  moral  that  gambling 
is  “  a  mug’s  game.” 

He  had  no  illusions.  Like  his  Master  he  too  “  knew  what  was  in 
men,”  and  still  loved  them.  He  was  always  helping.  After  one 
absence  Mrs.  Thomson  arrived  home  to  find  P.T.  had  been  enter¬ 
taining  a  visitor,  a  jail-bird  whom  he  put  up  for  the  night  because, 
as  he  said,  he  was  a  jail-bird  himself !  His  guest  became  a  rather 
frequent  visitor,  especially  whenever  he  came  out  of  jail  and  needed 
money.  Thomson  introduced  him  to  me.  He  transferred  some  of 
his  affection,  and  later  on  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me  in 
Cambridge,  still  hard  up ! 

Out  of  the  men’s  meeting  grew  the  Victoria  Road  Church 
Institute,  a  fine  block  of  buildings  with  a  beautiful  hall,  rooms  for 
smaller  meetings,  a  restaurant,  a  very  large  billiard  room,  and  other 
amenities.  Membership  of  the  Institute  was  confined  to  members 
of  the  church  and  the  men’s  meeting,  where  a  register  was  kept  and 
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a  minimum  of  attendances  required  to  qualify.  It  provided  remark¬ 
able  series  of  lectures  and  concerts  of  high  quality  as  well  2is 
recreational  facilities.  While  Thomson  was  there  it  largely  fulfilled 
its  pmrpose,  though  we  had  disappointments.  Some  of  our  billiards 
enthusiasts  preferred  to  spend  the  intervals  between  games  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  public  house  next  door,  while  they  were  waiting  for  a  table 
to  be  free  again,  rather  than  the  Institute  canteen  or  in  watching 
others  play.  There  were  rules  and  appeals  for  loyalty,  and  his 
pioneering  work,  in  spite  of  all,  had  its  reward.  He  watched  the 
business  side  closely  and  enjoyed  doing  so.  Our  Church  treasurer 
was  Sir  Edward  Wood,  Leicester’s  leading  citizen  at  the  time,  a 
merchant  prince  who  took  over  a  concern  said  to  be  in  serious 
difficulties  and  turned  it  into  the  Freeman,  Hardy  and  Willis  that 
■became  one  of  the  great  businesses  of  the  country.  He  used  to 
consult  Thomson  about  drawing  up  his  balance  sheet  and  accounts. 
Once,  when  they  had  been  closeted  together  for  a  long  time,  he 
said  to  me  :  “  If  Mr.  Thomson  had  gone  into  business  instead  of  the 
ministry  nothing  on  earth  could  have  prevented  him  from  being  a 
millionaire.”  That  was  another  facet  of  his  many-sided  character. 

But  he  could  equally  well  have  succeeded  as  a  literary  critic  or 
editor.  His  knowledge  and  judgment  of  books  always  astonished 
me.  His  range  was  remarkable.  He  knew  all  the  great  poets  and 
novelists,  was  familiar  with  theologians,  devotional  writers,  essayists 
and  “  belles  lettres.”  But  his  main  interest  seemed  to  be  history  and 
the  classics.  Grote  and  Gibbon  he  knew  well.  He  had  a  full  well- 
furnished  mind  but  never  paraded  the  fact.  He  did  not  load  his 
sermons  with  quotations.  He  rarely  used  them  though  a  knowledge¬ 
able  hearer  would  recognise  apt  phrases  and  allusions.  It  was 
difiPerent  when  he  wrote.  Looking  through  his  admirable  little  book 
on  Christian  Education  in  the  Church,  with  which  the  Baptist 
denomination  has  not  yet  caught  up,  I  found  quotations  from 
Montaigne,  L.  P.  Jacks,  Froebel,  Punch,  Dr.  Lyttelton,  John  Locke, 
Melancthon,  Holmes,  Quintilian,  Wordsworth,  Bushnell,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Plutarch,  Spurgeon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Cope,  Defoe,  Samuel 
Butler,  Shakespeare,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Comenius,  Wesley,  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Birrell,  Boswell,  Walter  Pater,  Lytton,  Carlyle,  John  Brown, 
Dostoievsky,  Meredith,  Galsworthy,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  John  Clifford 
and  many  others.  For  the  most  part  they  are  introduced  so  natur¬ 
ally,  almost  casually,  that  the  reader  hardly  notices  the  wealth  and 
erudition  of  the  author’s  mind. 

I  wish  F  had  space  to  deal  with  that  book,  with  its  insistence  on 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  Christian  Education  of  the  child  in 
the  earliest  years  of  its  life.  Education  is  a  whole-life  process.  He 
attacks  the  view  often  held  or  implied  that  a  child’s  personality  has 
no  religious  value  until  adolescence  is  reached.  Christ  contrasted 
the  unconverted  life  on  the  one  hand  with  the  child-life  on  the 
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other.  “  The  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit  issues  in  the 
creation  of  the  child-like  heart;  then  is  not  the  heart  of  the  child 
de  facto  a  temple  of  the  Spirit?  ”  This  overturns  theories  of  total 
depravity  and  demands  a  doctrine  of  original  goodness  as  well  as  of 
original  sin.  The  whole  book  is  a  fine,  moving  plea,  which  some  day 
Baptists  will  appreciate.  Again  he  was  the  pioneer,  ahead  of  his 
time.  We  can  only  hope  that  his  vision  may  be  realised.  He  was 
tremendously  in  earnest  about  it.  The  man  who  had  blazed  a  trail 
in  work  among  men  told  me,  late  in  his  life,  that,  if  he  could  have 
his  time  over  again,  he  would  give  his  energies  to  building  up  work 
among  the  young  rather  than  among  adults. 

He  had  his  own  childlike  side — a  sense  of  wonder,  a  frank 
enjoyment  of  new  things  as  well  as  old,  and  also  a  child’s  shyness. 

The  first  came  out  in  his  delight  in  natural  beauty,  gardens, 
lakes,  mountains  and  in  lovely  things  like  pictures  and  furniture. 
He  could  have  made  a  fortune  as  an  interior  decorator.  His  taste 
was  impeccable.  He  was  fond  of  good  music.  He  had  a  quite 
remarkable  collection  of  Arundel  prints  and  his  enjoyment  of  litera¬ 
ture  had  a  keen  aesthetic  edge. 

As  for  his  diffidence,  once,  when  we  had  been  listening  to  an 
appeal  of  the  “  hearty  religious  ”  type,  stressing  the  duty,  among 
others,  of  shaking  hands  with  strangers  in  church,  he  said  to  me 
when  we  were  walking  home  :  “  If,  when  I  was  a  lad  in  Glasgow, 
anyone  had  come  and  shaken  my  hand  when  I  went  into  a  strange 
church,  I  don’t  think  I  could  ever  have  gone  again.”  It  was  an 
Invasion  of  the  soul’s  solitude  in  religion.  Perhaps  he  was  wrong, 
but  we  ought  to  remember  that  many  people  are  like  that.  He 
could  not  easily  speak  of  the  deepest  things  in  him.  You  had  to  look 
closely  to  see  the  gold  dust  shining  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  he  seemed  to  some  people  a  little  aloof. 
He  did  not  mean  to  be.  He  did  not  seem  to  like  much  big  companies 
but  he  was  at  home  with  “  two  or  three.”  I  spent  part  of  a  holiday 
with  him  once  in  Strathspey.  He  had  a  fine  new  car  which  he  drove 
like  Jehu.  In  his  beloved  Scotland  all  his  boyish  puck-like  humour 
came  bubbling  out,  his  “  Aberdeen  stories  ”  of  Scottish  thrift,  his 
pawky  remarks  and  sly  digs.  Suddenly  he  would  say  :  “  What’s  up 
here  ?  Let’s  go  and  see.”  The  pioneer  instinct  again.  Round  swung 
the  car  and  we  went  tearing  up  some  mountain  track  which  usually 
ended  in  shooting  butts  on  a  moor  or  simply  a  moor,  bare  among 
the  majestic  hills.  He  would  whizz  round  a  corner  and  say, 
“  Look !  ”  and  there  was  the  surprise,  a  vast  spread  of  deep  purple 
heather,  a  lake  and  a  castle,  or  he  would  make  us  get  out  of  the 
car  and  look  over  a  bank  into  a  glorious  valley,  and  there  was 
Balmoral.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  chance  to  know  him  well  will 
always  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that  irrepressible  gaiety  which 
under  right  conditions  showed  itself. 
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His  health  from  early  middle  age  was  never  robust.  This  was 
an  undoubted  handicap.  He  had  to  seek  treatment  for  chest  trouble  ’ 
in  Switzerland.  Fortunately  it  proved  effective  and  in  spite  of 
earlier  fears,  he  reached  his  eighty-second  year.  No  one  would  have 
dared  to  forecast  that  when  he  was  forty.  Had  his  strength  matched 
his  abilities,  and  allowed  full  scope  to  his  burning  spirit,  he  could 
have  been  one  of  the  outstanding  Free  Church  leaders  of  all  time. 

Ministries 

» 

Born  in  Anstruther  in  “the  Kingdom”  (of  Fife)  in  1871,  he 
was  nurtured  in  the  piety  of  a  humble  Baptist  home.  He  knew  and 
said  how  much  he  owed  to  parents  and  church.  An  early  dedication 
to  Christ’s  service  was  followed  by  a  resolve  to  enter  the  ministry. 

At  our  Scottish  Theological  College  in  Glasgow  and  the  University 
he  did  well.  Then  he  took  charge  of  the  little  church  at  Lochee, 
Dundee,  but  he  was  soon  called  to  Blenheim  Church,  Leeds,  where 
he  spent  ten  happy  years  and  found  his  wife  in  Miss  Lily  Clayton, 
whose  care,  help  and  companionship  were  to  enrich  and  gladden 
his  life.  They  were  later  to  find  much  joy  in  their  son  and  daughter, 
the  former  now  in  Australia.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  regarded  his 
ministry  in  Leeds  as  the  happiest  work  of  his  life,  and  that  church 
always  had  a  specially  warm  place  in  his  heart. 

His  work  in  Leeds  drew  the  notice  of  the  denomination  and, 
when  a  successor  to  J.  G.  Greenhough  in  Leicester  was  being  sought, 
he  was  soon  marked  down.  In  spite  of  his  close  bonds  and  happy 
friendships  in  Yorkshire,  in  a  church  where  he  is  still  remembered 
with  affection  and  gratitude,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

At  Victoria  Road  he  gathered  a  congregation  of  wide  influence 
w’hich  comprised  many  of  the  civic  and  business  leaders  of  the  city. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  of  his  work  among  men  and  his 
resistance  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  when  he  cheerfully  suffered 
brief  spells  of  imprisonment  rather  than  pay  the  Education  Rate.  ’ 
He  celebrated  the  first  by  a  notable  address  to  his  congregation  on 
“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make.”  He  told  me  how,  on  one  of 
these  visits  he  secreted  in  his  clothing  a  copy  of  Boethius’  De  Con- 
solatione  Philosophiae.  The  warder,  who  had  taken  away  his  watch 
and  money,  asked  him  if  he  had  brought  anything  else  with  him. 
Tapping  his  chest,  where  the  book  was  hidden,  he  said  :  “  Only  the 
consolation  of  philosophy.”  The  man,  who  was  not  expected  to  ’ 
understand,  grunted  and  went  off,  and  P.T.  spent  his  time  happily 
reading  his  smuggled  treasure.  His  going  to  jail  did  not  please  some 
of  his  friends  and  they  protested,  but  his  motives  were  understood 
and  no  man  in  Leicester  was  held  in  higher  esteem. 

In  other  ways  he  broke  new  ground.  In  days  when  the  presence 
of  women  in  pulpits  was  generally  discountenanced,  and  often 
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resented,  he  boldly  invited  to  his  pulpit  Catherine  Booth,  Annie  S. 
Swan  and  Sister  Hettie,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Rowntree 
Clifford. 

It  was  in  Leicester  that  his  eager  soul  proved  too  much  for  the 
earthen  vessel.  He  suffered  two  serious  breakdowns,  but  he  was 
undaunted  and  his  achievement  was  immense. 

After  nine  years  he  left  Leicester  to  become  minister  of  Heath 
Street  Church,  Hampstead.  Looking  back,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  was  perhaps  a  mistake,  though  it  may  be  he  found  the 
burden,  carried  alone,  too  great  for  his  impaired  health.  In  Leicester 
he  had  a  great  name  and  following.  His  words  went  out  to  the 
whole  city.  He  counted  for  much.  Hampstead  meant  a  big  change. 
In  spite  of  its  fine  tradition,  its  devoted  and  delightful  members, 
the  church  was  situated  where  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  was 
best  fitted  had  small  chance,  if  any.  Though  he  remained  there  for 
ten  years,  exercising  a  ministry  which  was  appreciated  by  thoughtful 
hearers  and  making  many  friends,  the  old  abounding  and  irresist¬ 
ible  energy  was  less  in  evidence. 

But  that  did  not  mean  less  devotion.  He  came  to  find  his  main 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Union,  to  which  he  gave  more 
and  more  of  his  time.  I  think  he  liked  working  with,  and  helping, 
his  old  junior  colleague  to  whom  his  loyalty,  service  and  friendship 
meant  much. 

After  resigning  his  charge  in  Hampstead  in  1924,  he  served  for 
four  years,  in  virtually  an  honorary  capacity,  as  Baptist  Union 
Commissioner  for  Education.  His  book,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
shows  the  line  he  took.  He  brought  enthusiasm,  insight  and  convic¬ 
tion  to  the  task  and  many  whom  he  inspired  will  remember  with 
gratitude  what  he  did.  But  it  may  be  that,  as  a  pioneer,  he  was  too 
far  ahead  of  those  he  sought  to  lead.  To  some  he  seemed  to  be 
rather  in  the  clouds.  His  was  the  vision  of  a  far  country.  They 
were  more  anxious  to  see  “  one  step  ahead  ”  at  a  time.  But  not  for 
a  moment  need  we  feel  that  his  time  and  labour  were  wasted.  He 
helped  to  create  a  new  spirit  and  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility. 

When  he  relinquished  that  work  he  ministered  for  six  years  at 
Southport  and  then  for  eight  years  at  two  small  churches  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  He  liked  to  call  himself  a  country  minister.  Ill-health 
at  last  compelled  him  and  Mrs.  Thomson  to  give  up  their  lovely 
home  at  Holmer  Green,  and  they  moved  back  to  Harrogate  in 
Yorkshire  where  they  were  near  old  friends  and  relatives  and  also 
close  to  Leeds,  where  they  delighted  to  worship  again  at 
Blenheim. 

Never  demonstrative,  P.T.  was  capable  of  deep  feeling.  He 
gave  and  won  lasting  affection.  A  few  days  before  his  last  illness 
he  expressed  to  Mrs.  Thomson  surprise  that  everyone  in  the  hotel 
where  they  resided  were  so  kind  to  him.  “  I  don’t  understand  it.” 
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It  is  good  to  know  that  to  his  large,  generous  heart  came  the  res¬ 
ponse  that  would  please  him  best.  ‘ 

The  mention  of  his  generosity  reminds  me  of  a  fact  that  may 
now  be  revealed,  that  his  were  the  largest  gifts  I  received  from  any 
minister  to  the  Superannuation,  Forward  Movement  and  Victory 
Thanksgiving  Funds. 

Serving  the  Union 

The  Baptist  Union  owes  more  to  him  than  can  easily  be  des¬ 
cribed.  He  was  its  President  in  1939-1940.  The  outbreak  of  the  ’ 
Second  World  War  made  havoc  of  the  programme  and  campaign 
he  had  planned.  His  service  took  an  unexpected  shape.  He  left  us, 
however,  one  of  the  most  memorable  addresses  delivered  from  the 
Chair.  His  subject  was  “  The  Historic  Christ  in  the  Life  of  Today.” 

He  began  from  the  starting-point  that  “  Human  history  has  meaning 
and  value  above  and  beyond  history.”  The  prophetic  note  soon 
came.  “  Today  the  waters  are  in  spate  and  they  threaten  to  become 
a  whirlpool  in  an  orgy  of  brute  force.  Ancient  landmarks  may 
disappear  overnight.”  We  were  soon  to  know  how  just  was  his 
warning.  The  address  went  on,  closely  reasoned,  because  of  its 
compression  not  easy  to  follow,  with  a  rare  felicity  of  thought  and 
phrase  and  a  wealth  of  literary  allusion,  building  up  the  background 
for  the  belief  in  “  Christ  the  Conqueror  ”  which  was  the  Assembly’s 
central  theme  that  year.  He  dealt  with  Christ’s  view  of  the  world,  i 
history,  human  relations  and  His  work  of  atonement.  He  ended 
with  an  impassioned  appeal  to  young  ministers.  “  When  you  preach 
to  the  times  they  will  know  whether  you  are  preaching  from 
eternity.  When  you  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  they  will  know 
whether  you  have  a  footing  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  It  is  easy  to  tell 
whether  a  man’s  word  is  tethered  to  the  Cross-^od’s  final  word  of 
judgment  and  of  justification  both  of  Himself  and  of  the  sinner. 
They  will  know  whether  it  is  rose-water  or  blood  w'ith  which  your 
ministry  is  besprinkled.  Your  power  to  fortify  them  in  any  trouble,  j 
small  or  great,  will  depend  on  whether  you  have  waded  in  shallows 
or  breasted  the  swellings  of  Jordan.  And  whatever  you  have  to  say 
of  the  changing  face  of  contemporary  history,  they  will  be  most 
helped  to  know  that  all  your  philosophy  and  teaching  grew  out  of  ' 
the  experience  won  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

‘  Oh  bring  no  price,  for  Grace  is  free. 

To  Paul,  the  Magdalene  and  me 

There  it  is — “  And  me,”  the  heart,  the  fountain,  of  his  faith  and  life. 

He  had  the  right  to  address  young  ministers.  He  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Union’s  Ministerial  Committee  for  twenty-eight  , 
years  and  was  to  continue  for  six  more.  In  these  thirty-four  years 
he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  secure  “  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  our  ministry  ”  as  the  Council’s  resolution  of  thanks  j 
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put  it.  The  list  of  ministers  and  probationers  came  to  be  esteemed 
throughout  the  denomination.  This  was  not  achieved  easily.  The 
first  attempts  of  the  Union  to  apply  standards  for  admission  to  its 
accredited  lists  roused  protests  and  resentments,  now  well-nigh 
forgotten.  It  was  “largely  due  to  his  patience  and  unwearying 
labours  that  far-reaching  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  such 
a  way  that  they  have  commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  of 
ministers  and  laymen  throughout  our  churches.” 

During  his  chairmanship  not  only  were  rules  and  regulations 
as  to  standards  of  knowledge  and  character  developed  and  enforced, 
but  at  least  three  requirements,  that  at  first  seemed  contentious, 
were  accepted  and  proved  their  worth — that  a  man  should  not  be 
above  forty  years  of  age  to  qualify  for  the  ministerial  list;  that  he 
should  be  medically  examined  so  that  the  appearance  of  his  name 
would  mean  to  the  churches  that  the  Union  had  assured  itself  that 
physically,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  he  might  be  expected  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  ministry;  that  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  Probationers  List  should  be  of  University  standard. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  some  quarters  to  resist  the  first  of 
these,  but  it  carried  our  ministers,  who  thought  it  unfair  that  men 
who  took  charge  of  churches  late  in  life,  sometimes  after  prospering 
in  commercial  careers,  should  be  included  with  those  who  had 
devoted  their  whole  lives  to  it. 

The  second  was  at  first  opposed  even  by  certain  of  our  colleges. 
We  were  greatly  helped  by  Mr.  Eric  Pearce  Gould,  the  eminent 
surgeon  and  our  medical  adviser,  who  saw  to  it  that  the  physical 
examinations  would  be  sympathetic  as  well  as  thorough,  and  that 
advice  should  be  given  to  all  candidates  which  would  enable  them 
to  check,  or  have  treated,  any  physical  disabilities  or  slight 
abnormalities  which  might  prove  a  handicap  to  them.  In  the  result, 
the  college  that  at  first  expressed  its  misgivings  most  strongly, 
subsequently  wrote,  in  the  light  of  experience,  frankly  and  un¬ 
reservedly  withdrawing  its  opposition,  expressed  its  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  new  rule  and  promised  the  full  co-operation  which,  as 
a  fact,  it  had  already  been  loyally  giving. 

The  third  proviso  saved  the  Committee  from  pressure  to  pass 
men  on  compassionate  grounds  because  they  had  failed  by  a  few 
marks  to  satisfy  our  own  examiners.  The  verdict  of  university 
examiners  was  final. 

The  rule  giving  the  Committee,  subject  to  endorsement  by  the 
Council,  power  to  make  concessions  in  really  exceptional  cases,  was 
generously  interpreted,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  case  in 
which  real  hardship  was  caused,  but  Thomson’s  firmness,  combined 
with  kindness  and  sympathy,  enabled  us  to  get  around  some  awk¬ 
ward  corners.  I  believe  now  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  scheme 
has  worked  well. 
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Those  who  shared  in  the  work  of  the  committee  under  him  can 
never  forget  the  mingled  strength  and  gentleness  with  which  he  ; 
helped  us  to  sift  the  candidates,  nor  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of 
the  prayers  in  which  he  commended  them  to  the  guidance  and 
grace  of  God.  His  counsel  and  sympathy  left  their  influence  on 
many  lives.  Letters  reached  the  Church  House  from  men  saying 
with  what  trepidation  they  had  faced  their  interviews  but  that  they 
had  left  feeling  it  had  been  a  benediction,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
His  clear  purpose  and  insight  saved  us  from  making  many  mistakes,  i 
and  our  ministry  and  the  churches  owe  him  a  debt  greater  than 
they  realise.  He  was,  in  this  again,  blazing  a  trail.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  very  largely  through  him,  the  insertion  of  a  man’s 
name  in  our  ministerial  list  has  come  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  casual 
‘or  indifferent  thing,  but  as  a  privilege  and  honour  and  therefore  a 
challenge. 

He  spared  no  trouble  and  shirked  no  problem.  When  cases  of 
difficulty  arose  he  would  come  specially  to  the  office,  go  with  the 
greatest  care  through  all  the  relevant  papers,  set  out  his  considered 
judgment  and  even  frequently,  to  save  me  trouble,  himself  draft  or 
dictate  the  letter  that  in  his  view  ought  to  be  sent,  and  I  hardly 
ever  had  to  demur.  This,  of  course,  never  prevented  his  acceptance 
of,  and  full  loyalty  to,  a  committee  decision,  which  he  never  sought 
to  set  aside,  though  with  a  wry  smile  he  might  declare  it  was  wrong, 
being  based  often  on  sympathy  for  an  individual  candidate  rather 
than  on  a  concern  for  the  welfare  and  reputation  of  the  ministry  as 
a  whole  and  the  denomination.  In  time  the  committee  came  to 
appreciate  his  view  that  it  is  better  to  say  “  No  ”  to  a  man  before 
he  has  failed,  than  to  remove  his  name  later,  or  to  see  him  struggl¬ 
ing  broken-heartedly  to  fulfil  a  vocation  to  which  he  was  not  really  ' 
called.  It  was  kindness  in  the  long  run  even  if  it  appeared  a  little 
hard-hearted.  P.T.  was  anything  but  that.  He  was  always  looking 
ahead,  anxious  to  save  men  from  mistakes  and  disaster,  jealous  for 
the  fair  name  of  the  ministry,  “  that  it  be  not  blamed.”  ’ 

His  life  drew  to  its  close  peacefully  at  Christmas  time.  On  28th 
December,  1952,  the  flame  flickered  and  went  out  quietly  to  rise 
again  where  the  lamps  are  burning  before  the  throne  of  God. 

Are  there  pioneers  in  heaven  ?  “  The  Lamb  who  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  lead  them.”  That  means  movement,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  P.  T.  Thomson  could  never  hang  back. 

“  Fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here.” 

We  Baptists  who  knew  and  loved  him  have  his  epitaph  written 
in  our  hearts — “  He  loved  our  people.” 

M.  E.  Aubrey. 


Who  were  the  Baptists  ? 

IF  the  early  Baptists  were  clear  about  any  one  thing,  they  were 
clear  in  their  insistence  that  they  were  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Anabaptists.  In  1608,  the  year  in  which  John  Smyth  adopted 
the  principle  of  Believer’s  Baptism,  a  former  minister  of  an 
English  congregation  in  Amsterdam  reported  that  Smyth  and  his 
little  company  of  Baptists  “  complained  against  the  term  Ana- 
baptisf  as  a  name  of  reproach  unjustly  cast  upon  them.”^  For  over 
a  century,  this  was  a  repetitive  refrain  in  Baptist  confessions  and 
writings.  Thus  the  General  Baptists  in  their  Confession  of  1611 
listed  various  Anabaptist  doctrines  as  errors,  and  in  1660  issued 
a  summary  of  their  beliefs  under  the  heading  :  “  A  Brief  Confes¬ 
sion  or  Declaration  of  Faith,  set  forth  by  many  of  us  who  are 
(falsely)  called  Ana- Baptists.”*  In  similar  vein,  the  Particular 
Baptist  Confessions  of  1644  and  1646  were  entitled  :  “  The  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  of  those  churches  which  are  commonly  (though 
falsely)  called  Anabaptists  ”  and  “  A  Confession  of  Faith  of  Seven 
Congregations  .  .  .  which  are  commonly  (but  unjustly)  called  Ana¬ 
baptists.”®  As  late  as  1777,  Isaac  Backus,  in  his  History  of 
Baptists  in  New  England,  complained  of  an  act  passed  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  which  required  Baptists  “  to  certify  a  conscientious 
belief  at  a  point  which  they  did  not  believe ;  namely,  that  they  were 
Anabaptists,  a  name  of  reproach  cast  upon  them  by  their  perse¬ 
cutors.”^  Thirty-five  years  earlier,  Count  Louis  Zinzendorf, 
exploring  the  possibility  of  forming  a  federal  union  among  the 
various  churches  of  Pennsylvania,  had  made  inquiries  concerning 
the  Baptists  in  the  colony.  “  The  Baptist  Church,”  he  reported, 
“  has  not  proved  its  origin,  but  they  have  sufficiently  shown  that 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Anabaptists.”® 

By  the  nineteenth  century,  this  situation  was  reversed.  It  was 
now  the  Baptists  themselves  and  not  their  opponents  who  sought 
to  claim  continuity  with  the  Anabaptists.  In  the  interest  of 
positing  an  unbroken  succession  of  Baptists  from  the  first  century 
to  their  own  time,  such  men  as  G.  H.  Orchard  (A  Concise  History 
of  Foreign  Baptists,  1838),  David  Benedict  (A  General  History  of 
the  Baptist  Denomination,  1848),  J.  M.  Cramp  (Baptist  History 
from  the  Foundation  of  the  Chnsttan  Church,  1868),  and  Thomas 

^  Henoch  Clapham,  Errors  on  the  Right  Hand  (1608) ;  quoted  by  Thomas 
Crosby,  History  of  English  Baptists,  I,  B9. 

®W.  J.  McGlothlin,  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  92  f. 

^Ibid,  171. 

*A  History  of  New  England  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Baptists, 
II,  96. 

®  J.  J.  Sessler,  Communal  Pietism  Among  Early  American  Moravians,  56. 
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Armitage  (A  History  of  the  Baptists,  1886)  claimed  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  for  the  Baptist  fold.®  In  this  they  were  but  following  the  !  ; 

lead  which  had  been  provided  by  Thomas  Crosby  {History  of  ] 

English  Baptists,  1738-40).  Crosby  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
Baptist  historian  to  fall  victim  to  the  temptation  to  demonstrate  i 

the  existence  of  a  Baptist  witness  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  j 

to  his  own  day.  Thus  he  was  led  to  suggest  that  the  Baptists  stood 
in  a  line  of  succession  with  at  least  some  of  the  more  moderate  i 
of  the  Anabaptist  groups.  Crosby  was  not  particularly  successful  « 
in  eliminating  material  which  contradicted  his  thesis,  but  he  did  , 

succeed  in  blurring  to  a  considerable  extent  the  very  great  differ-  ; 

ences  in  spirit,  outlook,  and  theology  which  characterised  the  two  , 

groups.  A  century  later,  when  the  former  sturdy  Calvinism 
(whether  in  its  Arminian  or  its  more  orthodox  form)  of  the 
Baptists  had  been  replaced  by  a  vague  evangelicalism  so  that 
Baptists  were  no  longer  well  equipped  to  make  careful  theological 
distinctions,  Crosby’s  hesitant  identification  of  Baptists  and  Ana¬ 
baptists  was  accepted  and  elaborated  with  scarcely  a  reservation, 
and  it  became  a  standard  feature  of  Baptist  apologetics. 

It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  Baptist  historians 
began  to  point  out  the  weaknesses  involved  in  this  reconstruction 
of  the  Baptist  past  and  to  emphasise  that  the  evidence  that  the 
Baptists  are  not  to  be  confused  or  identified  with  the  Anabaptists  t  i 
is  quite  overwhelming. 

Baptists  not  Anabaptists 

First  of  all,  the  distinction  between  the  Baptists  and  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  is  made  evident  not  only  by  the  protestations  of  the  early 
Baptists  but  also  by  their  firm  rejection  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  Anabaptist  life  and  thought — the  Anabaptist  opposition  to  civil 
magistracy,  the  holding  of  public  office,  military  service,  oaths, 
and  going  to  court,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  theological  doctrines  , 
which  were  characteristic  of  many  of  the  Anabaptists.  Far  from 
deriving  their  theology  from  the  humanists  of  the  Northern 
Renaissance  as  was  largely  true  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  Baptists 
would  seem  to  have  been  children  of  the  Reformation  and  stood 
clearly  within  the  Calvinist  tradition.  This  fact  is  sufficiently 
apparent  in  all  the  early  confessions,  but  it  is  made  explicit  by  the 
action  of  the  Particular  Baptists  in  1677 — following  the  lead  of  ^ 
the  Congregationalists — in  adopting  with  only  slight  modifications, 
as  a  statement  of  their  own  theological  views,  the  Presbyterian 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  this  slightly  altered 

®An  alternative  hypothesis  had  been  set  forth  by  Joseph  Ivimey  (A 
History  of  the  English  Baptists,  1811),  who  regarded  the  Baptist  Movement 
as  truly  Indigenous  to  England  and  who  sought  to  trace  its  ancestry  back 
through  the  various  forms  of  English  medieval  dissent. 
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Westminster  Confession  which  became,  with  the  addition  of  two 
articles  dealing  with  the  singing  of  Psalms  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  the  American  Baptists. 
While  the  General  Baptists  did  not  reproduce  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  so-called  “  Orthodox  Creed  ”  which  they  adopted 
in  1679  was  scarcely  less  Calvinistic.  The  articles  dealing  with 
the  church  should  alone  be  sufficient  to  banish  all  questions  as  to 
the  particular  tradition  in  which  these  Arminian  Baptists  stood.'^ 
Equally  important  evidence  of  the  general  theological  orientation 
of  the  Baptists  is  Benjamin  Reach’s  Catechism  which  was  basically 
a  modification  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  altered  to 
correspond  to  a  Congregational  doctrine  of  the  church  and  the 
Baptist  doctrine  of  Believer’s  Baptism. 

The  fact  that  the  Baptists  are  to  be  identified  with  the  English 
Congregationalists  rather  than  with  the  Anabaptists  is  made 
evident,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the 
early  Baptists  had  been  Congregationalists  before  they  became 
Baptists.  They  were  participating  in  the  general  leftward 
“  spiritual  pilgrimage  ”  which  characterised  the  Puritan  movement 
of  the  time  as  men  sought  to  follow  out  consistently  their  theo¬ 
logical  presuppositions.®  Occasionally  entire  congregations 
followed  the  same  leftward  progression,  shifting  as  a  body  from  a 
Congregationalist  to  a  Baptist  position.  Some  of  these  congrega¬ 
tions  became  stabilised  at  a  half-way  point,  possessing  a  mixed 
membership  of  both  those  who  had  adopted  Believer’s  Baptism  and 
those  who  still  held  to  Infant  Baptism,  thus  illustrating  in  concrete, 
visible,  institutional  form  the  general  identity  of  the  two  groups. 
During  the  Commonwealth  Period,  the  sense  of  solidarity  which 
existed  between  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Baptists  found 
further  expression  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  both  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  so-called  Independent  party  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 

“  There  is  one  holy  catholic  church,  consisting  of  or  made  up  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  elect  .  .  .  which  church  is  gathered  by  special  grace 
and  the  powerful  and  internal  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and  are  effectually  united 
unto  Christ,  their  head,  and  can  never  fall  away  .  .  .  We  believe  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  on  earth  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  congregations, 
which  make  up  that  one  catholic  church  or  mystical  body  of  Christ.  And 
the  marks  by  which  she  is  known  are  these,  vis. :  Where  the  word  of 
God  is  rightly  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  truly  administered  accord¬ 
ing  to  Christ’s  institution  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church;  having 
discipline  and  government  duly  executed  by  ministers  or  pastors  of  God’s 
appointing  and  the  church’s  election,  that  is  a  truly  constituted  church;  to 
which  church  and  not  elsewhere  all  persons  that  seek  for  eternal  life  should 
gladly  join  themselves."  McGlothin,  op.  cit.,  127,  133,  145  f. 

® James  F.  Maclear,  “The  Making  of  the  Lay  'iradition”  {Journal 
of  Religion,  April,  1953,  pp.  113-36)  is  “must”  reading  for  anyone  who 
would  understand  the  “  spiritual  pilgrimage  ’’  and  the  lay  movement  in 
English  Puritanism,  out  of  which  the  Baptists  emerged  as  a  distinct  group. 
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Army,  and  members  of  both  groups  joined  hands  in  a  sturdy 
defence  of  “  the  good  old  cause  ”  of  religious  toleration.  ’ 

It  should  be  noted,  in  the  third  place,  that  Anabaptist  influence 
is  not  necessary  as  a  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  adoption  of 
Believer’s  Baptism  by  the  Baptists.  Quite  the  contrary !  The 
problem  is  to  explain  why  Protestantism  as  a  whole  rejected 
Believer’s  Baptism.  Infant  Baptism  could  be  defended  on  Biblical 
grounds  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
subject,  and  the  early  Reformers  experienced  great  difficulty  in  ‘ 
defending  the  practice  on  the  basis  of  their  theological  presupposi¬ 
tions.  Luther  was  driven  to  posit  faith  in  the  newborn  child,  and 
Calvin  adopted  the  dubious  expedient  of  regarding  the  faith  of 
•the  church  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  faith  of  the  child. 
The  compulsion  under  which  the  Reformers  were  labouring,  of 
course,  was  the  compulsion  to  preserve  the  notion  of  an  inclusive 
Christian  community  which  embraced  the  total  population.®  When 
this  ideal  was  surrendered  by  the  early  English  Congregationalists, 
the  problem  presented  by  the  continued  practice  of  Infant  Baptism 
became  exceedingly  acute.  i 

The  pressure  upon  Congregationalists  to  move  on  to  a  more 
consistent  Baptist  position,  as  a  consequence  of  their  abandoning 
the  concept  of  a  parish  church,  is  illustrated  by  the  comment  of  a 
Presbyterian,  Adam  Stewart,  at  the  time  of  the  first  significant  ’ 
growth  of  the  Baptist  movement. 

The  Anabaptists  here  in  London,  for  the  most  part,  agree 
with  the  Independents  in  all  things,  save  only  delaying  of 
baptism  till  the  time  that  the  parties  to  be  baptized  be  of  age 
sufficient  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith.  .  .  .  Sundry  of  the 
Independents  hold  them  for  very  good  men,  as  they  declare  to 
the  people  in  their  sermons.  .  .  .  Many  of  them  also  hold  the  ' 
Anabaptist’s  errors  very  tolerable,  which  is  the  cause  so  many  ^ 
daily  fall  away  from  Independency  to  Anabaptism,  and  that  not 
I  without  just  cause.  For,  if  the  Independents  stand  to  their  own 
principles  and  hold  no  men  to  be  members  of  Christ’s 
church  or  visible  Christians  till  they  be  able  to  give  an  account  i 
of  their  faith  and  the  motion  of  grace  that  they  feel,  what  need 
they  to  christen  those  that  are  not  visible  Christians?^® 

I  ®  The  logical  consequence  of  Reformation  teaching  can  be  seen  in  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  Karl  Barth  and  Emil  Brunner.  • 
Freed  from  the  seeming  necessity  of  defending  a  state-established  church. 
Reformed  churchmen  have  been  moving  in  the  direction  of  an  essentially 
Baptist  position.  Their  shift  has  been  the  result  of  the  new  freedom  they 
have  found  in  the  contemporary  situation  to  pursue  the  logical  implications  i 
of  Reformation  doctrine.  It  cannot  be  attributed  either  to  Anabaptist  in-  ^ 
fluence  or  to  the  influence  of  a  closely  reasoned  Baptist  apologetic. 

/  ^®  Quoted  in  The  Convetianter  Vindicated  from  Perjury  (London  1644),  , 
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The  question,  of  course,  had  been  the  subject  of  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion  among  the  English  Congregationalists  several  decades 
earlier,  prior  to  the  time  when  one  of  their  number,  John  Smyth, 
took  what  would  seem  to  be  the  lexical  and  inevitable  step  of 
repudiating  Infant  Baptism.  Smyth’s  fellow  Congregationalists 
“  had  shirked  the  issue,”  states  A.  C.  Underwood,  “  because  they 
hesitated  to  identify  themselves  in  any  way  with  the  despised 
Anabaptists.”  Smyth,  however,  “  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
be  held  back  by  such  considerations,  and  he  carried  his  congrega¬ 
tion  with  him  in  his  change  of  views.”  Reminding  his  fellow 
Congregationalists  that  in  the  New  Testament  only  those  who 
confessed  their  sins  and  their  faith  were  baptized  and  that  there 
was  neither  precept  nor  example  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
baptizing  of  infants,  Smyth  defended  his  progression  “  from  the 
profession  of  Puritanism  to  Brownism,  and  from  Brownism  to 
true  Christian  baptism.”^^ 

The  fact  that  the  Baptists  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the 
Anabaptists  is  made  clear,  in  the  fourth  place,  by  Smyth’s  own 
career.  After  taking  the  decisive  step  of  embracing  what  he  called 
“  true  Christian  Apostolic  baptism,”  Smyth  was  immediately 
criticised  for  baptizing  himself.  He  defended  himself  by  insisting 
that  God’s  grace  cannot  be  bound  to  any  outward  “  succession.” 
One  of  his  critics  then  asked  Smyth  why  he  had  not  gone  to  the 
Dutch  Meiinonites  for  his  baptism  instead  of  starting  de  novo  by 
baptizing  himself.  This  question,  which  directed  Smyth’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  local  Anabaptist  communities,  coincided  with  the 
negotiations  into  which  he  had  now  entered  with  Jan  Munter — a 
local  Mennonite — in  order  to  secure  from  Munter  a  house  of 
meeting  for  Smyth’s  new  Baptist  congregation.  Smyth  was  still 
willing  to  defend  the  resort  to  baptizing  oneself  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  but  he  admitted  that  such  an  expedient  could  not  be  defended 
“  when  there  is  a  true  church  and  ministers  established,  whence 
baptism  may  orderly  be  had.”“  As  a  consequence,  he  professed 

A.  C.  Underwood,  History  of  English  Baptists,  37. 

J.  De  Hoop  Scheffer,  History  of  the  Free  Churchmen,  147.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  members  of  Smyth’s  English  congregation 
in  Amsterdam  were  rather  effectively  isolated  from  the  general  population 
of  that  city  by  the  language  barrier.  Even  after  what  became  the  Baptist 
group  had  been  in  Amsterdam  for  three  or  four  years,  and  after  Smyth 
had  made  his  break  with  them,  discussions  with  the  Mennonites  had  to  be 
carried  on  in  Latin.  The  problem  this  created  was  emphasized  by  Helwys. 
“  We  have  been  much  grieved  since  our  last  conference  with  you  (i.e.  with 
the  Mennonites  over  the  Smyth  defection),  because  we  dishonoured  the 
truth  of  God,  much  for  the  want  of  speech,  in  that  we  were  not  able  to 
utter  that  poor  measure  of  knowledge  which  God  of  his  grace  hath  given 
us.”  Ibid.,  153.  The  Helwys  group,  because  of  the  language  problem,  had 
not  been  able  to  present  their  arguments  with  sufficient  persuasiveness  to 
convince  the  Mennonites  of  their  errors  and  thus  had  failed  to  win  from 
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his  willingness  to  examine  the  proposition  that  the  Mennonite 
congregation  to  which  Jan  Munter  belonged  might  constitute  such  ’ 
a  true  church  from  which  baptism  might  be  had  and  which  would 
therefore  make  his  act  in  baptizing  himself  indefensible.  Smyth 
concluded  that  this  particular  Mennonite  group  was  a  true  church, 
and  as  a  result  he  repudiated  his  own  baptism  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  them,  seeking  to  unite  with  them,  and  to  receive 
baptism  at  their  hands.  The  negotiations  were  lengthy  and  were 
never  consummated  before  Smyth’s  death,  for  Smyth  discovered 
that  union  with  the  Mennonites  demanded  extensive  and  crucial 


changes  in  his  theological  position — changes  which  he  himself  was 
quite  willing  to  make. 

The  significant  feature  of  these  negotiations,  however,  is  that 
they  were  repudiated  by  those  of  Smyth’s  congregation  who  were 
to  return  to  England  and  to  establish  the  first  Baptist  church  on 
English  soil.  The  parting  with  Smyth  over  the  doctrinal  issues 
was  not  without  pain,  but  it  was  explicit  and  emphatic.  This  is 
evident  enough  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Helwys  : 


What  we  would  not  have  borne  or  done,  how  willingly  had 
we  given  up  all  we  have,  nay  more,  dug  out  our  eyes,  sacrificed 
our  lives,  if  we  might  have  continued  with  good  conscience  to 
profit  by  his  (Smyth’s)  teaching.  God  knows  it !  Do  not  men 
know  it  too?  Does  he  himself  not  know  it?  Have  we  not 


disregarded  ourselves,  our  wives  and  children,  and  all  what  is 
ours,  in  order  to  honor  him  ?  We  own  to  have  all  reasons  for 
doing  so,  because  of  the  excellent  gifts  God  of  his  grace  has  so 
overflowingly  given  him.  All  our  love  was  still  too  poor  and 
unworthy  of  him.  Let,  therefore,  everyone  and  himself  not 
think  otherwise  than  that  the  loss  of  such  a  man  we  most  sadly 
have  taken  and  still  do  take  to  heart.  But  he  has  denied  the 


Lord’s  truth,  he  is  fallen  fnom  grace,  and  though  the  fowler  laid 
the  snares,  the  knot  was  broken,  and  we  are  liberated.  God  be 
praised  and  thanked. 


Smyth  were  thereupon  excommunicated  by  these  members  of  his 
congregation  who  were  to  return  to  England,  and  they  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  “  the  true  church  ”  and  explicitly  condemned  as 
errors  the  Anabaptist  doctrines  which  Smyth  had  embraced.^®  The 


them  an  acknowledgment  of  that  knowledge  which  God  of  His  grace  had 
given  Helwys  and  the  small  Baptist  congregation.  Thus  God  had  been 
dishonoured.  Two  or  three  further  attempts  to  convert  the  Anabaptists  to 
Baptist  views  were  to  be  made  within  the  following  thirty  or  forty  years, 
but  without  success.  This  was  the  consistent  motivation  of  the 
later  approaches  to  the  Mennonite  groups. 

^Ibid.,  149.  Pigott,  Seamer,  and  Murton  declared  that  the  Smyth 
faction  was  “  justly  for  their  sins  cast  from  us,  and  should  be  looked  upon 
as  heathen  and  publicans.”  Ibid.,  153.  For  the  specific  Anabaptist  errors 
which  Smyth  had  embraced,  see  McGlothlin,  op.  cit.,  92  f. 
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members  of  Smyth’s  congregation  who  continued  to  follow  his 
leadership  did  not  return  to  England  and  were  absorbed  by  the 
Mennonites,  disappearing  as  a  separate  historical  movement.^* 
Lastly,  the  distinction  between  the  Baptists  and  Anabaptists 
is  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that,  while  many  of  the  early 
adversaries  of  the  Baptists  did  seek  to  discredit  them  by  identify¬ 
ing  them  with  the  Anabaptists,  the  more  temperate  and  judicious 
of  their  opponents  recognised  that  such  a  charge  was  without 
foundation  in  fact.  Thus  Henoch  [Enoch]  Clapham,  in  Errors 
on  the  Right  Hand  (1608),  acknowledged  that  “they  came  out 
from  the  Brownists,”  being  led  to  separate  themselves  “  both  from 
the  established  church  and  other  Dissenters,’’  because  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  the  baptism  both  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Puritans  was  invalid.’’  Richard  Baxter,  in  his 
Autobiography  (published  posthumously  in  16%),  described  the 
Baptists  as  “  sober,  godly  people  ”  who  “  differed  from  others  but 
in  the  point  of  Infant  Baptism  [the  Particular  Baptists],  or  at 
most  in  the  points  of  predestination,  and  free  will,  and  persever¬ 
ance  [the  General  or  Arminian  Baptists].’’  Thirty-six  years  later, 
Daniel  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  reported  that  in  1644 
the  Baptists  were  “  strictly  Calvinistical  in  the  doctrinal  part,  and 
according  to  the  independent  [Congregational]  discipline.”^® 

The  evidence  that  the  Baptists  are  not  to  be  confused  or 
identified  with  the  Anabaptists  may  be  briefly  summarised.  For  at 
least  the  first  century  of  their  existence.  Baptists  were  firm  in 
repudiating  the  suggestion  that  they  had  anything  in  common  with 
the  Anabaptists;  they  condemned  the  distinctive  Anabaptist  doc¬ 
trines  as  errors ;  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  became  the 
most  widely  accepted  statement  of  their  theological  position  and 
the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  was  utilised  for  purposes  of 
instruction.  Practically  all  the  early  Baptists  had  been  Congr^a- 
tionalists  before  they  had  become  Baptists ;  some  of  their  churches 

William  Bradford,  a  member  of  the  Gainsborough- Scrooby  group, 
writes  of  the  Smyth  congregation :  “  They  afterwards  falling  into  some 

errors  in  the  Low  Countries,  there  (for  the  most  part)  buried  themselves  and 
their  names.”  History  of  Plymouth  Colony  (1912),  I,  22.  Elsewhere  he 
reports  that  Smyth  had  been  “  drawn  away  by  some  of  the  Dutch  Ana¬ 
baptists.”  H.  M.  Dexter,  The  True  Story  of  John  Smyth,  9.  An  account 
of  the  absorption  of  the  Smyth  faction  into  the  Mennonite  group  and  of 
their  disappearance  as  a  separate  historical  movement  is  given  by  Scheffer, 
op.  cit.,  163-68. 

Crosby,  op.  cit.,  I,  iv.,  liii,  88  f.  This  is  the  point,  of  course,  that 
Adam  Stewart  had  made  (see  note  10),  and  William  Erbury  also  emphasized 
it  when  he  commented :  “  .  .  .  the  Independent  or  baptized  churches  (both 
is  one).”  G.  F.  Nuttall,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Puritan  Faith  and  Experience, 
120.  In  both  the  Preface  and  Appendix  to  the  London  Confession  of  16^, 
the  Baptists  themselves  emphasized  that  they  differed  from  the  Con- 
gregationalists  only  at  the  point  of  baptism. 
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embraced  both  Congregational  and  Baptist  members  indiscrimin¬ 
ately;  and  the  extensive  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  the 
Baptists  and  Congregationalists  during  the  Commonwealth  Period 
reflected  common  concerns  which  sprang  from  a  common 
faith.  The  insistence  upon  Believer’s  Baptism  was  a  logical 
corollary  drawn  from  the  Reformation  emphasis  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  explicit  faith  and  from  the  Congregational  concept  of 
a  gathered  church,  as  well  as  from  the  common  storehouse  of 
Biblical  precept  and  example,  rather  than  being  the  result  of  any 
supposed  Anabaptist  influence.  Indeed,  the  fear  of  being  thought 
Anabaptists  was  the  greatest  single  factor  which  mitigated  against 
the  adoption  of  Believer’s  Baptism,  and  when  John  Smyth  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  Anabaptists  he  was  condemned  and  his 
leadership  was  repudiated  by  those  who  had  previously  arrived 
at  a  Baptist  position. 


Puritan  Left-Wing 

In  spite  of  such  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary  and  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  Baptist  historians, 
the  identification  of  Baptists  with  Anabaptists  still  persists.  What 
difference  does  it  make?  Why  bother  to  insist  that  the  distinction 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind?  To  confuse  Baptists  and  Anabaptists 
obviously  does  violence  to  historical  fact,  but  docs  it  do  any  real 
harm?  What  is  the  point  of  making  an  issue  of  it? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  this  ;  the  identification 
of  the  Baptists  with  the  Continental  Anabaptists  has  obscured  the 
fact  that  the  Baptists  constituted  the  left-wing  of  the  Puritan 
movement.  This,  in  turn,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  understand 
the  Baptist  heritage  and  to  clarify  the  theological  considerations 
which  led  them  to  adopt  certain  patterns  of  w’orship  and  church 
life  and  which  determined  their  attitude  on  a  wide  range  of 
political  and  social  issues.  It  is  largely  because  of  this  basic 
confusion  that  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  recover  a  reasoned 
apologetic  for  the  Baptist  position  and  to  deal  creatively  and 
constructively  with  new  problems  as  they  emerge.  This  is  true 
whether  the  questions  be  of  church  polity,  the  recoveiy  of  mean¬ 
ingful  patterns  of  corporate  worship,  the  providing  of  structural 
support  for  a  democratic  society,  or  the  effort  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  major  issues  of  contemporary  economic  life.  And  it  is 
especially  true  if  unnecessary  obstacles  are  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  ecumenical  discussions. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  our  Baptist  forefathers  did  not 
write  on  many  subjects  that  are  of  crucial  concern  to  us.  It  is 
an  astonishing  circumstance,  for  example,  that  they  gave  practi¬ 
cally  no  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Nor  did  they 
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discuss  questions  of  worship  and  discipline  and  the  authority  of 
connectional  bodies.  Why  should  they?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  had  been  hammered  out  by  the  Congregational  divines 
of  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged.  The  major  controversial 
question  to  which  they  directed  their  attention  was  the  question  of 
baptism.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  their  convictions  were  any 
less  deer>-seated  or  firmly  held  in  those  areas  in  which  they  felt  no 
call  to  engage  in  controversy. 

The  identification  of  the  Baptists  with  the  Anabaptists  not 
only  has  the  unhappy  consequence  of  diverting  attention  from 
those  sources  from  which  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  Baptist  position  can  be  gained;  it  actually  serves  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  confusing  element  into  the  whole  picture.  It  is  confusing 
because,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  Baptists  and  the  Anabaptists 
actually  represent  two  diverse  and  quite  dissimilar  Christian 
traditions.  The  Baptists,  arising  within  English  Congregationalism, 
represented  an  essentially  Calvinistic  or  Puritan  understanding  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  whereas  the  Anabaptists  in  the  early  years  of 
the  movement  stemmed  from  the  activity  of  a  few  university- 
trained  humanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  represented  the 
understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  Northern  Renaissance  and  which  found  its  most  eloquent 
spokesman  in  Erasmus. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  Baptists  and  Anabaptists,  to 
be  sure,  were  incidental  and  perhaps  of  little  importance.  Whether 
Christ  did  or  did  not  receive  his  human  flesh  from  Mary  is  a 
speculative  question  which  may  be  of  no  decisive  significance. 
There  were  other  differences,  however,  of  greater  import  and  more 
serious  consequence. 

One  of  these  was  the  Anabaptist  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  and  the  insistence  that  men  are  saved  by 
“  cognition  ”  or  “  knowledge  ”  derived  from  the  Scriptures.  The  ; 
Baptists,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  General  or  Particular, 
affirmed  that  men  are  saved  by  grace.  The  Anabaptist  position, 
one  might  suggest,  would  seem  to  undercut  the  major  basis  for 
whatever  humility  Protestants  have  displayed  and  leave  the  door 
open  to  those  pretensions  by  which  the  churches  again  and  again 
have  been  corrupted. 

Another  significant  difference  was  the  Anabaptist  rejection 
of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  which  all  the  Baptist  Confessions, 
both  General  and  Particular,  affirm.  Yet,  as  James  Bryce  pointed  ! 
out  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  it  is  precisely  the  understand-  i 
ing  of  the  human  situation  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  | 
which  has  been  so  determinative  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
constructon  of  English-speaking  people  and  which  has  created  an 
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unyielding  insistence  upon  the  limitation  of  both  ecclesiastical  and 
jKjlitical  power. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Anabaptists — with  their  rejection  of 
civil  magistracy — emphasised  separation  from  and  indifference  to 
the  world,  a  point  of  view  which  destroyed  the  basis  for  any  social 
Christianity  addressing  itself  to  the  problems  of  this  world  and 
which  has  as  its  logical  culmination  an  excessive  preoccupation 
with  the  necessity  of  using  “  hooks  ”  and  “  eyes  ”  instead  of 
“  buttons.”  The  Baptists,  in  contrast  to  the  Anabaptists,  had  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  state  and  society,  and  joined  with  the 
other  Puritan  groups  in  making  “  a  determined  and  varied 
attempt  ”  to  create  a  godly  society. 

Furthermore,  the  Anabaptists  were  Biblical  literalists  who 
Constantly  were  confronted  by  the  temptation  to  make  an  idol  of 
“the  written  word,”  whereas  the  Helwys  Confession  of  1611  in 
good  Reformed  style  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  “  containing  ”  the 
Word  of  God. 

Finally,  the  interest  in  proving  “  succession  ”  through  thp 
Anabaptists  runs  counter  to  a  central  Baptist  conviction.  When 
John  Smyth  began  to  develop  scruples  with  regard  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  an  outward  succession  in  the  administration  of  baptism, 
Thomas  Helwys  replied ;  “  That  the  Lord  thus  restrained  his 
Spirit,  his  Word  and  Ordinances  as  to  make  particular  men  lords 
over  them  or  keepers  of  them  ?  God  forbid.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  free  for  all  men,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places.”  To  affirm  the  necessity  of  an  outward  succes¬ 
sion,  Baptists  have  believed,  is  tantamount  to  a  return  to  Rome  in 
which  the  Gospel  itself  is  made  dependent  upon  outward  circum¬ 
stance  and  external  form.^* 

WiNTHROP  S.  Hudson. 

McGlothin,  op.  cit.,  37,  46,  86  f.,  91,  99  f.,  133  f.,  176.  Underwood, 
op.  cit.,  39. 


Seren  Gomer,  Spring,  1956  (Welsh  Baptist  quarterly  journal)  has 
articles  on  Richard  Edwards^  LlanglofTan,  the  theology  of  church  architec¬ 
ture,  Welsh  Baptist  theological  colleges,  the  1955  Dr.  Williams  Lecture. 
Contributors  include  Rev.  D.  M.  Himbury,  Sir  Ben  Bowen  Thomas  and  Rev. 
Ceiriog  Rogers. 


Early  Religious  Influences  in 
Sierra  Leone 

The  Colony  was  founded  on  April  8th,  1787,  with  460  African 
destitute  ex-slaves  brought  to  England  as  house  and  personal 
servants,  and  abandoned  by  their  masters  after  the  Mansfield 
Judgment  of  1772  that  slaves  setting  foot  on  British  soil  became 
free  men,^  together  with  62  white  women  taken  off  the  streets  of 
London,  Portsmouth  and  Bristol  and  put  aboard  the  transport 
Venu^  in  the  stupor  of  intoxication.  There  were  some  deaths  on 
the  voyage. 

The  purchased^  land  was  a  peninsula  about  the  size  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  on  the  southern  side  and  near  the  eight  miles  wide  mouth 
of  the  Rokel  River.  It  is  still  the  home  of  the  Colony,  the  rest  of 
the  land  since  ceded  to  the  British,  the  hinterland,  being  known  as 
the  Protectorate. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  settlement,*  on  Mount  Amiol,  a 
community  of  Jesuit  priests  and  laymen  had  been  settled  for  some 
years,  without,  however,  much  recorded  influence  on  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  One  of  the  Priors,  Sylvain  Meinrad  Xavier  Golberry,  wrote 
the  account  of  his  adventurous  voyages  round  about  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.® 

The  Colony  was  the  result  of  the  faith  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Black  Poor,  amongst  whom  were  Wilberforce, 
Granville,  Sharpe,  Henry  Thornton,®  Jonas  Hanway,'^  the  Clarksons 
and  the  Macaulays,®  mostly  Quaker  members  of  the  Clapham  Sect. 

In  the  Plan  of  Settlement  a  Chaplain  was  added  to  the  officials, 
the  first  chosen  being  Peter  Fraser,  a  curate  of  St.  Martin-in- the- 
Fields.  He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  initial  land  agreement 
in  1788,  but  returned  home  by  the  next  boat. 

March  16th,  1793,  saw  the  landing  of  an  additional  thousand 
settlers,  Hegroids  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  because 
of  their  ten  years  in  that  land  were  called  Nova  Scotians.  These 
brought  their  own  religious  organizations.  Baptists,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  Connexion  and  Wesleyans.  They  were  of  those  who 
had  escaped  from  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  where  they  had 
been  introduced  to  their  denominations,  and  had  continued  faithful 
to  their  church  fellowships  during  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
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ence  and  their  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  birthplace  of  many 
of  the  children  who  accompanied  them.  In  October,  1800,  some 
hundreds  of  Sandemanians  and  Wesleyans  known  as  the  Maroon 
Settlers  arrived.® 

Very  soon  the  denominational  leaders  were  well  known,  all 
honorary  but  as  efficient  in  the  ministry  as  they  were  at  their  trades, 
David  George  (Baptist),  William  Ash,  Cato  Perkins,  John  Ellis 
(Huntingdonites),  Moses  Wilkinson  (Wesleyan)  the  “  man  who  had 
been  swept  into  the  fold  when  Whitfield  blazed  his  way  through  the 
Southern  States,”  and  the  Maroons,  Brown  and  Gordon  (Wesleyans). 

The  first  thing  the  Nova  Scotians  did  on  landing  was  to  hold 
a  Thanksgiving  Service  under  a  giant  kapok  (silk-cotton)  tree,  still 
standing  in  Freetown’s  Westmoreland  Street,  and  long  known  as 
.King  Jimmy’s^®  gri-gri  (fetich).  It  was  led  by  the  venerable  William 
Ash,  to  whose  character  and  age  the  others  yielded  precedence. 

Soon  booths  were  erected  for  their  worship,  “  so  near  each 
other  that  the  singing  in  one  often  stayed  the  preaching  in  another  ” 
Thomas  Peters,  the  Nova  Scotian  leader,  told  his  audience  in  Exeter 
Hall  in  the  last  address  he  gave  there.^^  “  But  that  was  of  little 
matter,  for  we  fell  on  song  then  more  frequently  and  more  fervently 
in  our  worship  than  we  do  now.” 

The  Baptists,  like  the  others,  had  been  helped  by  Canadians 
in  Burchtown,  their  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  brothers  Chip- 
man,  one  a  substantial  merchant  and  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
the  other,  James,  missionary  to  Nova  Scotia  after  ordination  by 
Henry  Alline  of  Rhode  Island,  the  founder  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  of  Halifax,  fostered  and  encouraged  them,  re-baptizing 
David  George^  at  his  own  request,  and  guiding  in  education  his 
assistants.  Hector  Peters^®  and  George  Weeks. 

I'here  (Burchtown)  also  Lawrence  Hartshorn,  a  minister  of 
the  Huntingdon  Connexion  ordained  Ash,  and  gave  him  guidance 
in  doing  likewise  to  Perkins  and  Ellis.  Elijah  Miles,  farmer,  “  the 
master  whose  kindness  had  so  attached  his  workers  to  him  that  no 
liberty  seemed  half  so  delightful  as  their  bonded  service,”^'*  chose 
Moses  Wilkinson  as  Chaplain  to  the  numerous  people  on  his  estate. 

To  the  Baptists  came  the  first  aid  from  England^®  when,  in 
November  of  1794,  two  young  ministers  landed.  One  was  James 
Rodway,  late  minister  at  Burton-on-Trent,  who  had  to  be  carried 
ashore  and  was  sent  to  the  Banana  Islands  to  recuperate  but  had  to 
return  home  by  the  first  available  boat,  and  the  other  was  Jacob 
Grigg. 

The  settlement  had  just  suffered  a  shell  shattering  from  a 
French  marauding  fleet  and  the  wholesale  robbery  of  their  posses¬ 
sions  by  the  sanscullotte  crew,  therefore  the  time  was  unfortunate 
for  the  starting  of  a  mission.  Grigg  was  sent  up  river  to  Porto 
Lokko,  but  was  soon  back,  without  leave,  at  Granville  Town. 
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He  was  an  enthusiastic  emancipationist  and,  instead  of  finding 
himself  in  a  land  of  the  free,  as  he  thought  when  he  volunteered, 
found  himself  where  the  theory  was  ideal  but  the  practice  faulty. 
So  he  commenced  a  campaign  in  the  Cornish^®  “  shall  Trelawney 
die  ”  manner,  helped  by  Thomas  Peters  and  David  George,  whose 
friendship  he  had  won  on  the  voyage.^^ 

Had  John  Clarkson  been  still  there  he  might  have  had  success, 
but  John  had  gone  home  and  Zachary  Macaulay  and  William 
Dawes  were  alternating  as  Superintendent  for  the  Black  Poor 
Committee.^  Macaulay  was  stiff  rather  than  hard,  and  Dawes  was 
granite.  Macaulay  coupled  generosity  with  convention,  but  found 
the  latter  the  stronger.  Dawes  had  been  hardened  by  his  Botany 
Bay  experiences.  He  brooked  no  interference  with  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  his  duty,  not  even  allowing  argument,  thereby  robbing 
Grigg  of  his  strongest  weapon. 

The  reformer  wished  certain  abuses  to  cease,  e.«pecially  the 
compulsion  on  free  men  to  work  as  indentured  labourers.  He  was 
right,  as  we  now  know,  but  was  then  considered  wrong,  and  after 
the  final  scene  between  the  fiery  youth  and  the  ice-cold  man  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  Colony.^® 

Another  disappointment  to  the  Nova  Scotians  was  the  aloofness 
of  white  from  black,  so  different  from  what  they  had  known, 
particularly  in  their  chapels,  in  Burchtown.  During  his  few  months 
with  them  John  Clarkson  had  worshipped  in  their  sanctuaries, 
but  Macaulay  had  the  official  chaplain,  when  there  was  one,  to  his 
house,  and  Dawes  gave  no  thought  to  religion. 

To  Dawes  Sunday  was  a  working  day  like  the  other  six,  and 
he  saw  that  those  he  ruled,  official  or  white  settler®*  or  black,  should 
be  obedient.  Moreover,  the  Sabbath  often  proved  the  day  of  the 
hardest  and  longest  tasks.  In  the  labour  gangs,  however,  and  only 
in  them,  Dawes  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  colour-bar  he  enforced 
long  before  that  term  became  part  of  our  language. 

More  chapels  however  were  built  and  filled  and  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  more  securely.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  Baptists 
had  three,  all  thronged,  the  Wesleyans  two  (one  holding  500),  and 
the  Huntingdonites  four,  with  over  500  full  members.*^  All  the 
chapels  were  built  by  their  own  labour,  the  stone  for  that  in  Rawdon 
Street  Baptist,^®  and  that  in  Welberforce  Street  (G.  of  H.),  both  still 
standing,  being  carried  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  quarry. 

Zachary  Macaulay  writing  of  the  “  Rawdon  Street  folk  ”  says  : 
“  The  Baptists  are  decent  and  orderly,  but  there  is  observable  in 
them  a  great  neglect  of  family  worship,  and  sometimes  in  their 
dealings  an  unfairness  is  seen.”  Some  years  after,  a  deacon  of  the 
church,  William  Grant,  a  merchant  and  liberated  African  who 
became  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  answered  that  illiberal 
statement  in  the  words  :  “  They  knew  only  such  family  life  as  their 
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master  and  their  hours  of  toil  allowed,  for  although  they  were 
freemen  and  land-owners,  they  were  compelled  to  serve  most  of  the 
hours  of  every  day  on  public  and  other  works.” 

In  1796  John  Wesley  sent  out  a  band  of  mechanics  of  his  faith 
and  order  who  remained  so  short  a  time  that  Charles  Marke,  the 
liberated  African  Methodist  minister  who  wrote  the  history  of  his 
Church^  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Zachary  Macaulay  was  a 
fellow-passenger  with  them  on  their  way  out  and  was  more  than 
perturbed  by  their  loud-voiced  doctrinal  arguments.^  When  his 
report  reached  home  Henry  Thornton  said  this  incident  of  the 
voyage  reminded  him  of  a  story  of  a  servant  who  having  to  carry 
game-cocks  from  one  place  to  another  tied  them  into  one  bag, 
hnding  on  arrival  they  had  torn  each  other  to  pieces.  When  his 
master  called  him  to  account  for  his  stupidity,  his  excuse  was  :  “  Sir, 
as  they  were  all  your  cocks  I  thought  they  would  be  all  on  one 
side.” 

Not  until  1811  did  the  hrst  missionary  land;  George  Warren,^ 
who  came  out  as  a  guest  of  Paul  Cuffee,  the  American  Negro  ship¬ 
owner  and  philanthropist,  and  was  presented  to  the  Governor,  Sir 
Charles  Maxwell,  by  the  Maroons,  Brown  and  Gordon,  who  had 
held  the  Wesleyan  fort  since  their  landing  in  1800.  Three  years 
later  William  Davies  succeeded  Warren,  arriving  with  his  wife  and 
seven  helpers. 

In  1797  the  Scottish  Mission  sent  Henry  Brunton  and  Peter 
Greig  from  Edinburgh,  followed  by  Peter  Fergusson  and  Robert 
Graham  and  (still  later)  Campbell  and  Henderson,  the  last  four 
from  Glasgow.  But  of  these  there  is  no  record  save  that  Greig 
became  “missionary  at  Freeport  in  Rio  Pongos.”  That  year  also 
the  London  Missionary  Society  was  represented  by  Alexander 
Russell  and  George  Caffe,  who  reported  that  the  black  settlers  were 
excellently  pastored  by  their  own  leaders,  and  that  the  white  resi¬ 
dents  were  not  enthusiastic  about  missionaries. 

A  description  of  the  early  congregations  is  given  by  Hector 
Peters  in  the  Memoir  of  his  father,  Thomas,  he  sent  to  his  Graves¬ 
end  friends^®  for  publication,  “  Aku  and  Akim  and  Egba,  people  of 
the  famed  Yoruba  race  of  the  Grain  Coast,  and  Ashanti-Popo  and 
Temne  and  Mende,  tall  men  and  comely  women  who  would  have 
fetched  high  prices  in  the  slave  markets  of  the  New  World,”  and 
individual  pictures  of  some  of  the  leaders,  who  like  those  to  whom 
they  ministered  had  trodden  hard  paths  to  individuality :  enslaved 
from  this  Western  Coast,  enduring  the  horror  of  the  Middle  Passage, 
forced  to  labour  in  sugar  plantation  or  cotton  field  by  the  overseer’s 
whip,  branded  when  attempting  freedom,  then  finding  the  Under- 
^ound  Passage*’  to  the  Carolinas  or  Canada,  joining  the  British 
in  the  American  War  as  camp-servants  and  fighting  soldiers,*® 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  their  settlement**  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
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finally  repatriation  after  Thomas  Peters,  their  representative,  had 
gone  from  Burchtown  to  London  to  ask  George  III  to  let  them 
return  home  and,  without  seeing  the  King,  won  for  them  a  fleet  of 
small  ships  and  John  Clarkson. 

Typical  of  their  leaders  were  William  Ash,  the  “  very  intelligent 
man  ”  of  Zachary  Macaulay  who  “  proved  of  exceeding  worth  in 
the  management  of  those  he  accompanied  here,”  the  tall,  gaunt 
carpenter  with  the  kindly  eyes,  who  died  in  1813  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years  or  more;  David  George,  the  Baptist,  who  like 
Thomas  Peters  was  a  stone-mason,  the  man  who  captivated  the 
congregation  of  Camden  Road  in  1794  so  completely  that  even 
the  most  sedate  made  haste  to  the  entrance  lobby  to  shake  him  by 
the  hand,  who  died  in  1814  and  was  succeeded  by  Hector  Peters, 
to  whom  he  had  been  pastor  and  friend  and  hero :  Cato  Perkins 
the  fiery  enthusiast  “  who  put  a  Whitfield  fervour  into  all  his 
ministerial  duties  ”  and  “  having  great  fluency  the  chapel  was 
always  full  to  hear  him,”  who  died  in  1820  :  John  Ellis,  who  part¬ 
nered  Ash  and  Perkins  in  their  carpentry,  also  tall  and  gaunt,  said 
to  have  been  “  almost  dumb  save  in  the  pulpit,”  and  although 
never  learning  to  read  possessed  a  memory  enabling  him  “  to  recite 
without  pause  or  fault  anything  he  heard  read,”  who  died  in  1829  : 
Moses  Wilkinson,  the  Wesleyan  who  had  a  bad  crossing  from  Nova 
Scotia^  and  became  more  or  less  an  invalid  through  the  rigours  of 
the  first  rainy  season,  yet  kept  his  church  vital  and  trained  young 
men  for  his  helping.  With  the  Maroons  came  Domingo  Jordan,  a 
“slender  youth  and  agile,”  who,  amidst  the  doing  of  other  things 
such  as  the  making  of  roofs  with  shingles  of  his  own  invention, 
built  a  chapel  for  himself®^  and  gathered  a  congregation  he  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  “  Free  Church.”  For  reasons  not  recorded  this  congrega¬ 
tion  appealed  to  white  as  well  as  black  and  had  two  of  the  Colonial 
officials  amongst  its  officers.  Dr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,®  writing  in 
1817  of  Hector  Peters  and  Domingo  Jordan,®  says:  “Although 
these  men  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  qualified  to  expound 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  they  are  persons  of  superior  intelligence  in 
their  class;  and  the  rectitude  of  their  general  principles,  as  well 
as  the  example  of  their  lives,  coming  in  aid  of  their  instructions, 
their  labours  have  an  evident  beneficial  influence.” 

Five  years  later  (1815)  Thomas  Jenkins,  a  Paul  Cuffee  Settler,® 
arrived  the  first  time,  one  of  the  strangest  figures  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Freetown,  “  garbed  fantastically  in  a  Scotch  kilt  and  having  the 
new  American  flag  above  it.”  He  had  been  born  in  the  Southern 
States  and  after  various  adventures  had  become  Cuffee’s  chief 
henchman  and  supercargo,  visiting  the  West  Coast  several  tibes 
before  deciding  to  settle  in  Sierra  Leone.  A  short  time  later  he  was 
wandering  round  Scotland,  attending  classes  at  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity,  acting  as  schoolmaster  in  a  village  near  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
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volunteering  for  service  with  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and 
becoming  a  missionary  to  Mauritius.  The  climate  there  affecting 
his  health,  he  returned  to  Freetown,  where  Thomas  Peters  built 
him  a  house  in  Wilberforce  Street,  which  Jenkins  made  into  a 
successful  school.  He  was  an  orator,  therefore  in  much  demand, 
delivering  the  “  Funeral  Lament  ”  over  Hector  Peters®*  and  his 
father,  Thomas,  and  the  “  Oration  ”  at  the  Nova  Scotian  Jubilee, 
and  filling  with  great  acceptance  most  of  the  pulpits  of  the  town. 

Another  Jenkins,  William,  a  liberated  African®®  merchant,  built 
a  chapel  for  himself  that  was  listed  by  Dr.  Fitzgerald  as  Anabaptist. 
William  was  a  deacon  of  Rawdon  Street  but  did  not  agree  with 
Hector  Peters  following  David  George,®'^  and  built  Ebenezer  at  the 
bottom  of  his  garden®®  and  took  to  share  the  ministry  another 
liberated  African  who  bore  the  lengthy  name  of  James  Bailey  Rock 
St.  Harry  Marshall.®® 

Twelve  months  after  the  last  Colonial  Chaplain  appointed  by 
the  Company  had  left  the  Colony,  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s 
missionaries  began  to  arrive,  1804,  Renner,  a  German,  Hartwig,  a 
Russian,  Nylander,  a  Livonian,  Butscher,  a  Swabian,  Prass,  a 
Lusation,  all  within  a  few  months  dying  or  invalided  home  save 
Nylander,  who  stayed  until  1820. 

After  them  came  During  of  Gloucester,*®  Wilhelm  of  Waterloo 
from  1811  to  1821,  and  William  Augustine  Bernard  Johnson,  born 
at  Hanover,  known  as  the  Apostle  of  Regent  for  his  remarkable 
work  there  from  1818  to  1823,  which  has  been  the  theme  of  several 
books.*’^ 

One  of  the  many  friends  of  Johnson  was  Dr.  Macaulay  Wilson 
of  Freetown,  whose  labour  of  love  for  the  churches  helped  and 
inspired  many.  He  was  the  son  of  King  George  of  the  Bulloms, 
whose  headquarter  town  was  Yongroo,  had  graduated  with  honours 
at  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  had  become  Colonial  Surgeon  of 
the  Colony.  His  house  seemed  always  crowded  with  friends  as  well 
as  patients;  he  was  the  welcome  guest  of  official  and  settler;  all 
the  churches  desired  his  help,  even  those  of  the  hardest  Non¬ 
conformity.  To  the  regret  of  all  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  he 
accepted,  after  great  persuasion,  the  throne  of  his  father  and 
became  King  George  11. 

Of  the  two  Garrison  Chapels  erected  in  the  early  days  there  is 
neither  trace  nor  record.  The  first  building  in  Freetown  used  by  the 
C.M.S.  was  the  Free  Church  of  Domingo  Jordan,**  renamed  St. 
John’s,  Westmoreland  Street,  and  sometimes  known  as  Maroon 
Chapel.  St.  George’s,  Water  Street,  which  became  the  cathedral, 
took  (from  1816)  fifteen  years  to  build.  In  it  are  memorials  to  the 
first  three  bishops,  Owen  Emeric  Vidal  (1853-54),  John  William 
Weeks  (1855),*®  John  Bowen  (1857-59),  and  the  first  liberated 
African  to  reach  episcopate  rank,  that  remarkable  Yoruba,  Samuel 
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Adjai  Crowther,  consecrated  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  as  Bishop  of 
the  Niger.'*^ 

In  1821  the  American  Mission  Society  sent  a  deputation 
(Andrews  and  Bacon)  to  tour  the  country,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Society  of  Friends  was  represented  by  a  Mr.  Singleton  of 
London.  The  reports  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  extant  and 
are  complimentary  to  the  religious  work  they  saw.  The  last-named 
became  conspicuous  by,  Quaker  fashion,  entering  places  of  worship 
without  removing  his  hat;  this  causing  loud  remonstrance  until  the 
congregations  understood  it  was  part  of  his  creed. 

Another  link  with  the  United  States,  also  about  that  same  time, 
was  the  appearance  in  the  Rawdon  Street  pews  of  some  American- 
African  Baptists.  They  came  to  the  country  to  establish  a  mission, 
chose  Sherbro  as  the  site,  lost  several  of  their  number  by  fever,  and 
bought  an  estate  at  the  back  of  Fourah  Bay.^®  There  they  are 
reported  as  “  keeping  largely  to  themselves  save  in  attendance  at 
worship.”  That  was  1820-21,  and  the  next  year  they  moved  to 
Liberia,  there  raising  the  flag  of  the  first  Negro  Republic  in  Africa. 

Their  leader,  John  H.  Waring,  who  was  to  build  the  first 
Baptist  Church  of  Monrovia  and  whose  daughter  was  to  marry  the 
first  Liberian  President,  became  friendly  with  Hector  Peters  and  for 
some  time  helped  him  in  his  pulpit  work.  Both  were  friendly  men, 
and  fearless,  as  history  records.  Hector  was  then  the  beloved 
leader  of  his  Nonconformist  brethren,  had  led  the  religious  revival 
of  1817,  and  was  to  prove  invaluable,  with  Thomas,  his  father,  and 
Mary,  his  mother,  and  Margaret  (Peggy),  his  wife,  in  the  1823  Year 
of  Death,  when  77  whites  and  over  100  blacks  died  of  yellow  fever. 
Dr.  Fitzgerald’s  report  states  :  “  He  stimulated  many  to  find  strength 
to  resist  the  disease  and  helped  many  to  an  easier  passing  by  liis 
singular  piety  and  brotherly-kindness.” 

Since  David  George  had  preached  at  Camden  Road  the  fellow¬ 
ship  there  had  sent  gifts  to  Rawdon  Street;  Bibles  and  hymn-books 
and  some  church  furniture.  Now,  in  Hector  Peter’s  time,  the 
Particular  Church  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  began  to  do  the 
same.^®  One  of  their  members  answered  the  call  for  white  artisans, 
but  quickly  found  the  climate  unsuitable  for  his  brick-making  work. 
However,  on  return  he  did  not  forget  the  congregation  to  whom  he 
had  made  his  first  essays  in  preaching,  and  for  several  years  he  and 
his  Garden  Island  friends  proved  generous. 

On  June  21st,  1853,  Rawdon  Street  and  its  two  branch 
churches  became  the  property  of  the  Church  of  God,  an  American 
denomination  of  Baptist  principles,  through  John  McCormack,  an 
Irishman  and  a  notable  figure  in  the  Colony  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

John  came,  with  a  brother,  in  1812  to  Freetown  and  there 
built  up  a  successful  timber  trade  along  the  river  from  Tombo 
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Island*^  and  commanding  an  army  of  contented  labourers  “  who 
were  housed  and  clothed  beyond  the  ordinary  manner,”  In  the  ^ 
decade  1816-26  he  increased  his  annual  output  for  the  Royal  Dock¬ 
yards  and  for  British  merchants  from  just  over  700  teak  and 
African  mahogany  logs  to  nearly  25,000.  So  it  continued  for  j 
another  twenty  years  before  loss  of  health  caused  loss  of  business. 
While  in  Liverpool  attempting  to  obtain  money  for  his  helping,  in 
1852,  he  became  a  sudden  but  complete  disciple  and  advocate  of 
the  “  new  Yankee  denomination,”  and  when  he  returned  to  his  ► 
Freetown  house^®  he  sought  to  propagate  his  creed.  The  Baptists 
were  pastorless  at  the  time  and,  somehow,  their  chapels  passed  into  ' 
his  hands.  i 

As  Pastor  he  chose  William  Thomas  George  Lawson,  Govern¬ 
ment  Interpreter  at  King’s  Yard  and  son  of  the  Paramount  Chiefs® 
of  Little  Popo.  He  spoke  twenty-seven  African  languages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inscription  on  the  silver  chain  presented  to  him  on 
retirement.  He  had  himself  missed  slavery  by  a  hair’s  breadth. 
Taking  a  holiday  trip  down  the  coast  with  his  wife  and  young 
family  the  ship  was  taken  by  a  Slaver.®®  Fortunately  the  Sophia, 
a  German  man-of-war,  proceeding  to  Lagos  to  coal,  took  the  Slaver 
as  it  was  trying  to  escape,  and  landed  the  Lawsons  in  Nigeria  to 
resume  their  holiday. 

Like  that  other  Prince,  Macaulay  Wilson,  William  Thomas 
George  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father,®^  but  declined  the  honour 
and  continued  his  government  work  and  his  preaching  at  Rawdon 
Street,  helped  by  his  two  sons,  William  George,  who  became  Inter¬ 
preter  and  wore  his  father’s  presentation  chain  in  the  pulpit,  and 
Thomas  George,  trained  as  a  civil  engineer,  who  became  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Colonial  Surveyor.  i 

Not  all  the  Baptists  joined  the  new  denomination,  thirty-6ve  1 
in  1865  choosing  a  Baptist  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Diboll,®®  late  of  j 
Fernando  Po,  as  Pastor.  He  had  spent  a  couple  of  holidays  with 
his  friend  George  Weeks,  who  succeeded  Hector  Peters,  and  reported 
to  the  B.M.S.  he  liked  both  climate  and  Baptists  in  Freetown.  He 
was,  however,  a  sick  man  when  he  landed  and  died  in  the  same 
year. 

F.  W.  Butt-Thompson. 


NOTES 

^  James  Somerset,  the  slave  for  whom  the  Judgment  was  delivered,  being 
one  of  them. 

2  Consorted  for  the  voyage  by  H.M.S.  Nu’dilus,  Commander  Thomas 
Boulden  Thompson,  R.N. 

®  “  Purchased  ”  for  a  few  secondhand  garments  and  some  rum. 

*  Known  as  Granville  Town,  later  Freetown. 
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®  Published  Paris,  two  vols.,  1802. 

*The  Patron  who  so  generously  helped  John  Newton  who,  when  a 
slaver,  lived  twelve  months  in  Sierra  Leone,  afterwards  visiting  it  several 
times. 

Remembered  as  first  man  to  carry  an  umbrella. 

®  John  Clarkson  was  first  Superintendent  here,  followed  by  Zachary 
Macaulay  (father  of  Lord  Macaulay).  Kenneth,  another  son,  also  served 
the  Colony. 

®  500  rebels  against  British  rule  in  Jamaica. 

Temne  chief  who,  for  Naimbanna  the  Overlord,  reigned  in  that  part 
of  the  land  in  which  the  Colony  was  formed. 

^^The  Life  of  Thomas  Peters  has  been  published  by  the  R.T.S. 

The  British  Weekly  in  a  report  (1953)  of  the  Centenary  of  the  African 
Baptist  Association  in  Canada  speaks  of  George. 

^  Son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Peters.  He  and  Weeks  were  the  successors 
of  George. 

An  admission  that  these  Africans  had  not  then  fully  won  their 
freedom. 

Two  years  later  the  first  Wesleyan  help  came. 

He  had  been  minister  at  Launceston  whilst  attending  classes  at 
Bristol  Academy.  See  article  by  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Hyde,  B.A.,  in  Baptist 
Quarterly  of  January,  1953. 

Peters  and  George  had  been  as  deputation  to  Company  to  stop  these 
very  abuses. 

1®  Later  The  Sierra  Leone  Company. 

He  went  to  America,  where  he  had  a  long  and  honoured  ministry, 
there  keeping  in  touch  over  the  years  with  his  Sierra  Leonean  friends  and 
Rodway  in  England.  This  last  suggesting  the  youths  did  not  quarrel  and 
thereby  bring  the  B.M.S.  effort  to  an  end,  as  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  S.L.  has 
stated  in  book  published  by  the  S.P.C.K. 

^  40  artificers  and  16  soldiers  sent  out  by  the  Company. 

In  1850  they  had  11  chapels,  3  Sabbath  schools^  48  preachers  and 
exhorters,  89  class-leaders,  1,513  full  members,  107  candidates,  and  5  week¬ 
day  schools  with  500  scholars,  under  the  Rev.  Anthony  Elliott. 

22Rawdon  Street,  built  1793-5,  “comfortable,  with  egg-shaped  pulpit,” 
seated  over  500. 

^  Origin  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Sierra  Leone,  1913. 

Such  argument  in  a  small  cabin  might  have  been  hastily  interpreted 
as  quarrelling. 

^  Accompanied  by  Schoolmasters  Rayner,  Healy,  and  Hearst. 

2*  The  family  that  supplied  the  Commander  who  took  out  the  early 
settlers  and  the  Lieutenant  who  became  the  first  Crown  Governor  and, 
during  the  years,  many  who  acted  as  officials. 

27  «  The  Middle  Passage  ”  was  the  Atlantic  and  “  The  Underground 
Passage  ”  the  secret  escape  route  kept  open  through  America  by  men  like 
Thomas  Peters. 

2®  They  were  enlisted  into  a  Brigade  known  as  The  Black  Pioneers. 

The  appeal  to  enlist  was  accompanied  by  promise  of  freedom  and 
farm  as  reward. 

Sixty-five  died  on  that  voyage. 

Thomas  Peters  drew  the  plan,  volunteers  built  the  walls,  Domingo 
himself  made  “  the  neat  roof.” 

32  Chief  Justice  here  from  1804. 

33  Who  had  established  a  David  and  Jonathan  friendship. 

3^  Paul  Cuffee  brought  several  small  bands  of  settlers  to  Sierra  Leone. 

33  Who  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  madman  in  December,  1830. 

3®  The  term  used  to  denote  those  taken  off  the  captured  slave-ships. 
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3'?  Many  thought  George  Weeks  should  have  followed  George.  He 
succeeded,  however,  Hector  Peters. 

Still  standing  but  used  as  store. 

3®  The  names  were  given  by  the  officials  of  King’s  Yard  (the  reception  < 
centre  of  the  Repatriation  work)  from  list  of  donors  to  the  C.M.S.  funds. 

Gloucester,  Waterloo,  Regent,  were  villages  built  for  the  Liberated 
Africans. 

One  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  1897,  called  Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone, 
founded  on  an  anonymous  Memoir  of  W.  A.  B.  Johnson. 

■*2  See  Special  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tracts  on  the  Slave  Trade. 

Missionary  here  from  1825. 

**  1864.  I 

Where  now  stands  Fourah  Bay  College,  the  C.M.S.  and  W.M.S. 
university  of  the  Colony. 

Story  of  the  Newport  Baptists  by  Dr.  Testrail. 

Where  Thomas  John  Sawyerr,  Liberated  African  bookseller  of  Raw- 
don  Street,  after  giving  £1,000  to  the  Native  Pastorate  Church,  built  and 
endowed  a  church,  helped  by  his  mulatto  friend,  Charles  Forsyth. 

By  leave  of  his  creditors,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Company 
to  carry  on  the  timber  business,  the  chairman  being  Boston  King,  Nova 
Scotian  and  Baptist  Deacon.  I 

The  rather  silly  title  the  British  give  to  African  kings.  i 

Nearly  fifty  years  after  the  Abolition  ! 

Educated  in  England  and  America,  traveller  through  Europe  and 
the  Western  Isles,  and  an  enlightened  ruler.  He  died  June  20th,  1857,  at 
New  London,  his  capital,  which  he  had  made  sanitary  and  habitable,  whilst 
attending  the  Baptist  Church  he  had  built. 

Of  Holt  m  Norfolk,  who  landed  in  Fernando  Po  1854,  and  when  the 
British  ceased  to  administer  the  island  went  across  to  his  friend  Alfred  Saker 
at  Victoria,  Ambas  Bay.  ' 


Congregational  Quarterly,  April,  1956,  has  Principal  Lovell  Cocks’ 
Drew  Lecture,  articles  on  sociological  factors  affecting  coirununication, 
Pascal’s  Apology,  training  leaders.  Congregational  social  theory,  Christian 
art  and  preaching. 

Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1956,  has  articles  on  the  modern 
social  Gospel,  the  dependence  of  the  first  Anabaptists  on  Luther,  Erasmus 
and  Zwingli,  the  officers  of  elder  and  bishop  in  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
history. 

Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  March,  1956,  has  appre¬ 
ciations  of  the  late  F.  F.  Bretherton,  articles  on  John  Cennick,  Wesley  and 
proverbs,  Tanderagee,  and  Methodist  ministry  in  Inverness  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Scottish  Journal  of  Theology,  June,  1956,  has  articles  on  the  meaning 
of  ordination,  modern  Swedish  theology,  Barth’s  Dogmatics  and  the  usual 
book  reviews. 

Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  May,  1956,  has  articles 
on  Knox’s  Genevan  congregation,  Charles  Thomson,  Carlyle,  and  Allan 
Cunningham,  Katherine  Babington  of  Harnham. 


English  Letters  in  the  Cwrtmawr 
Collection  (J.  H,  Davies) 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  WALES,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

(No.  818.  NLW.  MS.— A  COLLECTION  MOSTLY  OF 
WELSH  LETTERS). 

Letters  are  original  unless  otherwise  stated. 

For  purposes  of  reference  they  have  been  placed  in  chronological  order. 

1.  1796.  Sep.  1.  /.  JONES  (Ramoth)  to  -  -  "  Copied  by  Ellis  Evans, 

CefnmawT.” 

Addressing  a  stranger,  because  two  years  ago  Jones  read  “  some 
books  published  by  you  entitled, 

1.  The  Commission  given  by  Christ  to  His  apostles. 

2.  The  Bluff  of  the  Gospel  a  saving  faith. 

3.  A  Letter  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ. 

4.  The  Nature  and  Import  of  Baptism.” 

J.  is  greatly  pleased  with  them  “  as  leading  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  original  glory  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation  ” ; 
and  he  has  translated  parts  of  them  to  his  church  (“  <is  they  cannot 
understand  the  English  tongue  ”),  and  has  had  some  circulated. 

“  There  is  a  considerable  alteration  and  reformation  of  late  among 
the  Particular  Baptists  in  N.  Wales,  especially  concerning  church 
order  and  manner  of  worship.  Our  church  is  the  first  in  this  point.” 

“  Our  church  every  Lord’s  Day  to  observe  the  following  Institution 
of  Divine  Service 

1.  Public  prayers  according  to  the  direction  given  in  1  Tim.  2,  vs. 

1,  2,  8. 

2.  The  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  1  Thess.  5 :  27 ;  1  Tim. 
4:  13. 

3.  The  singing  of  praise.  Matt.  26;  30;  1  Cor.  14:15;  Eph.  5:  19. 

4.  Preaching  and  expounding  the  Word.  1  Tim.  5:17;  1  Tim. 
4:  2-4. 

5.  Mutual  Exhortation  of  the  Brethren.  Heb.  10:  24-25;  1  Thess. 
5:11, 

6.  Collection  for  the  poor,  and  other  uses.  1  Cor.  16:  1-2. 

7.  Breaking  of  the  Bread  or  Lord’s  Supper.  Acts  2 :  42 ;  Acts 
20:7. 

This  now  we  observe  every  Lord’s  Day  instead  of  every  month.” 
Asks  for  letter  concerning  following  things : 

1.  Washing  of  feet  is  not  as  yet  solved  among  us.  Some  think  it 
was  an  ordinance  to  be  observed  once  by  every  member  in  the 
church  according  to  John  13:  14-15.  Others  thinks  it  is  a  duty 
to  be  observed  only  in  case  of  necessity,  1  Tim.  5 :  10. 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  according  to 
James?  Jas.  5:  14-17. 
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3.  If  the  First  Churches  had  a  plurality  of  elders,  what  you  (think) 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Rev.  2:  1,  8,  12,  18;  Rev.  3;  , 
1,  7,  14.” 

2.  1797.  Apr.  27.  Copy  of  English  appendix  to  a  letter  in  Welsh  by  J. 
JONES  (Ramoth).  Receiver  not  stated. 

Hopes  receiver  has  by  this  seen  a  copy  of  J.J.’s  letter  to  Thos.  Parry, 
of  Chester,  “  which  informs  briefly  the  reason  of  our  separation  from 
some  of  the  churches  with  whom  we  formerly  walked  in  fellowship," 
due  not  to  prejudice  but  to  love  of  truth.  “  Some  of  the  above  churches 
neglect  the  Institution  of  Christ.  I  know  also  of  several  persons  in  those 
churches  object  against  the  Collection  every  first  of  the  week,  and  the 
feast  of  Charity  and  pleading  for  blood-eating.  May  the  Lord  inter-  i 
pose.” 

3.  Copy  of  letters  by  /.  JONES  (Ramoth)  to  ARCHIBALD  MACLEAN 
(Edinburgh). 

1797— 

Churches  in  N.  Wales  going  very  happily  indeed.  J.  profKJses 
visiting  S.  Wales  in  May,  where  “  there  is  a  little  reformation  among 
some  of  them  of  late.”  Yet  J.  cannot  hold  occasional  communion  with 
any  of  them  because  they  “  disregard  so  many  of  the  sayings  of  Christ.” 

1799.  Aug.  24. 

Note. — ^The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  also  in  the  collection. 

“  Sara  Jones,  the  wife  of  my  colleague,”  died  on  June  30,  aged  28, 
leaving  husband  and  one  child. 

“  Now  to  queries  in  your  letter  which  was  translated  as  usual.” 

1.  J.  used  all  endeavours  to  “  instruct  the  other  churches  ”  before  he 
broke  connection,  but  to  no  purpose.  Some  of  the  Societies  in 
Anglesea  have  drawn  back  from  reformation,  mutual  exhortation, 
weekly  poor  collection,  &c.,  but  J.  keeps  in  personal  correspondence  , 
with  many  of  them. 

2.  Glyn  Church  (John  Edwards)  and  ‘  Crickieth  ’  stand  “  connected 
with  us.”  The  latter  are  15  members,  “comi>osed  of  such  as  have 
separated  from  Garn  Church,”  have  no  public  teachers,  and  have  no 
public  worship,  “  excepting  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  preaching  the 
Word.”  Members  at  Ramoth  30,  Harlech  50,  Dolgelly  27. 

3.  Regrets  “  State  of  our  Church  meeting  in  different  places  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  primitive  model.”  J.  does  not  now  conduct  Lord’s 
Supper  more  than  once  on  Sabbath  because  unscriptural.  The 
geographical  extent  of  the  churches  makes  it  impossible  to  meet,  as 
M.  has  suggested,  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  a  central  place.  General 
opinion  is  that  the  breaking  of  bread  should  cease  till  there  is  a 
plurality  of  elders  in  every  society. 

1800.  March. 

”  The  Church  at  Bryndeynyd  together  with  the  society  at  Ruthin  (both 
in  Denbighshire)  have  become  “  connected  with  us.”  “  These  brethren 
have  separated  from  the  connection  as  we  formerly  did.”  John  Edwards 
of  Glyn  and  his  Church  are  in  peace,  also  the  Church  at  Crickieth.  At 
Ramoth  a  hopeful  young  man  named  Rab  Morgan  has  started  preach¬ 
ing.  J.  is  sorry  to  report  that  his  colleague  Joseph  Richard  “having 
imbibed  something  of  the  Sabelian  error,”  has  with  the  most  part  of 
the  members  at  Dolgelly  withdrawn  from  the  church,  and  “formed  a 
separate  Society  about  the  end  of  January.” 

4.  1799.  Apr.  26.  Copy  J.  JONES  (Ramoth)  to  WM.  JONES,  Book¬ 
seller,  Castle,  Liverpool. 

Hopes  W.J.  has  received  copy  of  his  letter  to  Parry,  of  Chester  giving 
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reasons  for  J.J.’s  church’s  separation.  J.  adds  that  several  folk  in  the 
other  churches  neglect  or  oppose  “  some  of  the  Institutions  of  Christ,” 
e.g.  “  Fellowship  or  collection  every  first  day  of  the  week,  the  solemn 
ordinance  against  eating  of  blood,  the  love  feast.”  Ramoth  going  well, 

7  baptized  recently. 

5.  1802.  TIMOTHY  THOMAS  to  REV.  EDMUND  FRANCIS  (c/o 
Richard  Roberts,  Carnarvon). 

Encloses  letter  (copy)  from  Rhos-Llanerchrygog,  as  follows — “  To  the 
church  at  Fennel,  R — &c.  ”  followed  by  creed.  Had  to  excommunicate 
their  minister  Nicholas  Lewis  who  “  fell  reproachfully.”  John  Edwards 
(Glyn)  and  others  have  helped  them.  One  Robert  Humphreys  (who  has 
a  wife  and  four  small  children)  has  been  speaking  well,  and  they  intend 
to  ordain  him.  Collections  low.  Membership  13,  decreased  last  year. 
Have  to  pay  £4  10.  0.  interest,  and  folk  poor. 

6.  1802.  June.  TIMOTHY  THOMAS  to  EDMUND  FRANCIS  {as. 
above). 

Enclose  receipts  for  various  moneys.  As  to  church  at  Llanerchrygog, 
the  assistance  will  be  sent  to  E.F.,  but  he  must  withhold  it  until  reasons 
are  provided  as  to  why  Llan.  refuse  fellowship  with  the  neighbouring 
churches  which  also  receive  grants,  and  will  not  have  men  from  the 
South  to  preach  there.  T.  stresses  that  such  monies  are  for  the  minister, 
not  for  other  purposes — therefore  it  should  be  withdrawn  if  a  church 
does  not  seem_  desirous  to  get  a  minister;  also  “young  unsettled  preach¬ 
ers  should  not  have  equal  with  settled  pastors  ” ;  also  if  ministers  are  in 
doubt  of  receiving  the  money  it  should  be  paid  direct  to  them,  not  to 
the  deacons.  .  .  .  Recommends  Register  of  Births  and  Deaths  for  Llan., 
and  explains  the  manner  of  entries.  After  E.F.  has  distributed  the 
money  T.T.  would  like  to  hear  how  much  gives  to  Rhos  and  “others 
of  an  unpleasant  nature.” 

7.  1802.  Nov.  19.  TIMOTHY  THOMAS  {Islington)  to  EDMUND 
FRANCIS  {as  above). 

Acknowledges  account  of  distribution  of  Fund  Money,  also  account  of 
money  used  for  itinerating.  Is  the  latter  more  worth  while  than  sending 
money  to  S.  Wales?  Has  written  to  ask  Mr.  Z.  Thomas’s  opinion.  T.T. 
is  sorry  to  hear  that  E.F.  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  distributing  Fund 
Money,  because  “  you  find  it  a  task  too  difficult  to  follow  our  directions 
and  to  keep  your  brethren  at  home  upon  good  terms.”  Asks  E.F.  to 
reconsider  it,  and  to  suggest  any  amendment  in  rules  if  too  strict.  Gives 
E.F.  determination  of  £2  9.  6.  still  in  hb  hands.  Fundees  meet  Tues. 
30th  inst. 

8.  1804.  May  18.  Copy  ].  JONES  {Ramoth)  to  ARCH.  MACLEAN 
{Edinboro). 

J.  has  recently  visited  churches  at  Crickieth,  Llanllyfni  and  Carnarvon 
and  all  are  in  peace.  Edmund  Francis  has  not  heard  from  M.  for 
twelve  months !  Robert  Roberts  (Bryndeynith)  preached  at  Ramoth  last 
Sabbath.  States  that  none  of  those  excluded  last  year  have  imbibed  the 
“  Arminian  heresy.”  “  All  those  that  are  born  again  of  the  incorruptible 
seed,  and  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  do,  as  new  born  babes, 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  that  they  may  grow  thereby,  after 
the  image  of  Xt.”  J.  agrees  with  M.  that  it  is  the  preacher’s  duty  to 
declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  hearers,  but  does  not  agree  to  press 
it  home.  Disagrees  with  M.’s  contention  “  that  God’s  people  be  known 
as  such,  while  they  are  in  unscriptural  connections.”  Criticises  at  length 
Dr.  Gill’s  criticism  of  text  2  Peter  2 :  1,  especially  “Stvrrortji.” 
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9.  1805.  Jun.  27.  Petition  of  JOHN  BLAYNEY  (Llanheris)  to  Managers, 
Particular  Baptist  Fund. 

Petition  for  bwks  giving  statement  of  faith  “  according  to  the  confession 
of  faith  that  was  published  in  London  in  the  year  1689.”  Recommended 
by  Titus  Lewis  (Carmarthen),  Evan  Evans  (Horeb),  Samuel  Breeze  ) 
(Aberystwyth),  Thos.  Jones  (Glyncyriog).  {N.B. — The  whole  of  the 
letter,  including  signatures  of  recommenders,  is  in  the  same  hand). 

10.  1806.  May  30.  Copy  J.  JONES  (Ramoth)  to  MACLEAN. 

J.  very  perturbed  because  M.  had  written  to  Edmund  Francis  of  J.’s 
“  spirit  and  indiscreet  manner  of  writing.”  J.J.  has  given  E.F.  a  tran¬ 
script  of  his  (J.’s)  letter  and  sought  his  judgment.  E.F.  thinks  the  letter 
excellent,  but  also  thinks  that  M.  can  never  be  pleased  on  the  disputed 
question  of  doctrine.  J.J.  therefore  says  he  will  discuss  the  millenium  i 
no  longer  with  M.,  though  he  hopes  friendly  correspondence  may 
continue. 

11.  1806.  June.  Copy  /.  JONES  (Ramoth)  to  -  -  -. 

J.  has  recently  lost  his  “  host  of  upwards  of  16  years.”  Regrets  to  hear 
of  H.  D.  Inglis’s  death  of  whose  works  he  thinks  highly.  Says  Fuller’s 
pamphlet  caused  some  stir  among  the  Calvinistic  Baptists,  but  is  dying 
down  now.  J.  has  published  a  small  collection  of  hymns  as  an 
appendix  to  his  former  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns.,  the  more  , 
recent  collection  being  mostly  a  translation  of  hymns  from  Maclean’s 
collection,  and  from  John  Glas’s  collection  of  Xn.  Songs.  J.  has 
also  published  a  “  Summary  of  Scripture  Principles  and  Xn.  Practices 
put  forth  by  Elders  and  Brethren  of  Several  Xn.  Churches  in  N.  Wales.” 
Churches  are  going  happily,  although  because  of  the  strictly  scriptural 
nature  of  them  J.  does  not  expect  popularity.  Differs  from  Maclean’s 
view  of  Millenium  as  set  forth  in  his  “  Commission,”  p.  335-351. 

Gives  following  list : 

Pastors  Members  , 

Ramoth  (Merioneth)  J.  R.  Jones,  Robert  Morgan  89 

Llanllyfni  (Carnarvon)  Edmund  Francis,  Wm.  Williams  (his 

help>er)  61 

Bryndeunyth  (Denbigh)  John  Roberts,  Robt.  Roberts,  Wm. 

Roberts  helper)  37 

12.  1808.  Jun.  29.  DAVID  SAUNDERS  (Undergrove,  Nr.  Lampeter)  to 
J.  R.  JONES  (Garregfawr,  Nr.  Tanybwlch  Inn,  Merioneth). 

Regrets  to  hear  than  J.R.  has  left  “  South-Deheubarth  as  you  call  it.” 
Greatlv  admires  J. — “  The  only  thing  I  put  against  you  is  your  depart¬ 
ure,”  although  he  knows  very  little  about  the  circumstances.  Although 
J.  sent  the  pamphlets  by  Evan  Jones,  Eglwswns,  he  has  not  received 
them,  for  E.J.  is  “  rather  more  unsteady  than  some  people,  although  a 
very  good  preacher.”  Fever  has  raged  in  Cards,  especially  Cardigan 
and  Newcastle,  but  now  abating.  John  Richard,  old  minister  at  New¬ 
castle,  and  James  Thomas,  deacon  there,  died  of  fever.  Zech.  Thomas 
still  well;  also  saw  Henry  David,  John  Reynolds  and  Ben  Davies  of 
Molerton,  at  Cardigan  at  Annual  Meetings.  Heard  Henry  David  came 
along  to  “your  territories”  with  Christmas  Evans.  Speaks  of  success 
of  Wesleyans,  but  says  their  preaching  is  very  confused.  D.S.  has  been  . 
to  London  serving  a  new  Welsh  church  there;  is  still  single,  and  living 
on  farm  with  parents. 

(Note — “  Dated  29  June.  Answered  Sept.  7,  1808.” 

13.  1817.  MICAH  THOMAS  (Abergavenny)  to  ELLIS  EVANS  (Baptist 
Minister,  Llanefydd,  Denbigh). 
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Commends  John  Davies’  moral  character.  He  erected  a  new  meeting 
house,  seating  six  or  seven  hundred,  opened  March  20,  1806.  About  30 
baptized  since.  Good  congregations. 

14.  1821.  Sep.  14.  WM.  DAVIES  (Utica,  U.S. A.— Deerfield)  to  ELLIS 
EVANS  (Cefnmawr,  near  Ruabon). 

Long  letter.  Writes  to  tell  E.E.  (a  stranger)  all  about  Baptist  life  in 
America.  Mentions  Welsh  preachers  out  there — John  Stephen  (Pem¬ 
brokeshire),  Joseph  Richards,  Thomas  Morgan  (Merthyr  Tyd.),  David 
Griffiths  (Mer.  Tyd.),  Griffith  Thomas  (Carnarvon),  Ab.  Williams 
(Monmouth),  Richard  Jones  (Cardigan),  Thos.  George  (Radnor).  Wishes 
remembrance  to  John  Evans  (Llanwddan),  W.D.  came  from  Salem,  Gian 
Conway. 

15.  1822.  W.  M.  DAVIES  (Utica)  to  E.  EVANS. 

Would  like  to  hear  from  E.E.  No  more  information  as  from  previous 
letter. 

16.  1823.  Oct.  2.  TIMOTHY  THOMAS.  Testimonial  to  character  of 
EVAN  EVANS,  hts  friend. 

Testimonial  states  that  E.E.  was  instrumental  in  founding  Welsh  Baptist 
Church  at  Deptford,  honorarily.  Now  a  more  central  situation  would 
be  desirable.  T.T.  signs  himself  “The  hereditary  friend  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  Baptists.” 

17.  1823.  May  12.  Sent  by  TIMOTHY  THOMAS  to  ELLIS  EVANS. 
Copy  of  the  filling  up  of  a  widow’s  receipt. 

18.  1824.  Feb.  /.  HARRIS  (Editor  and  Publisher,  Seren  Comer)  to  JOHN 
EVANS,  Minerva,  near  Wrexham. 

Bill  against  J.E.  for  £7.  6.  9.  through  Ellis  Evans. 

F.  G.  Hastings. 


The  Pastoral  Ministry  of  the  Church,  by  Charles  E  Smman.  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Press  Ltd.,  Is.). 

Mr.  Surman’s  complaint  has  frequently  been  expressed,  but  never  more 
forcefully  than  here.  It  is  that  minbters  are  not  properly  trained  for  their 
real  calling  and  that  when  they  leave  college  they  scarcely  have  time  to 
exercbe  it  anyway.  One  sympathbes  with  Mr.  Surman.  Not  all  colleges 
can  be  quite  so  rembs  in  the  matter  of  giving  practical  instruction  to  students 
as  Mr.  Surman  alleges  hb  was.  But,  even  so,  thb  booklet  has  its  point. 
We  must  evolve  a  scheme  whereby  men  preparing  for  the  minbtry  can  have 
a  period  of  “  walking  the  wards,”  so  to  speak.  The  writer  pleads  for 
simpler  machinery  in  the  churches,  enabling  the  minbter  to  spend  less  time 
in  long  committee  meetings,  and  more  among  hb  people.  The  minbter 
himself  should  be  ruthless  in  husbanding  hb  time,  and  there  must  be  dedi¬ 
cated  lay  pastoral  service.  The  pamphlet  closes  with  fifty  “  Pastoral 
Suggestions  ”  which  every  ordinand  would  do  well  to  read  and  digest. 

J.  Ithel  Jones. 


Two  Baptist  Pamphlets 

Recently  in  a  secondhand  bookshop,  I  discovered  two  very  interesting 
pamphlets,  one  dated  1773  and  the  other  1798.  The  first  page  of  the 
earlier  one  reads :  A  Charge  and  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dunscombe  at  Coate,  Oxon,  4th  August,  1773. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Principal  of  the  Bristol  Baptist 
College,  Hugh  Evans,  M.A.  C1713-81),  and  the  charge  was  given  by  his  son 
and  successor,  Caleb  Evans,  M.A.  (1737-91).  The  text  of  the  sermon  was 
Philippians  ii.  29 :  “  Receive  him  therefore  in  the  Lord  with  all  gladness, 
and  hold  such  in  reputation.”  The  charge  to  the  minister  was  based  on 
Cblossians  iv.  17:  “Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in 
the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it.”  The  tutor  at  Bristol  College,  James  Newton, 
M.A.  (1734-90)  was  also  present  and  took  part  in  the  services,  as  did 
Benjamin  Francis  (1734-99)  of  Shortwood,  Nailsworth.  Daniel  Turner  of 
Abingdon  (1710-98)  put  the  usual  questions  to  Thomas  Dunscombe  and  set 
him  apart  to  the  pastoral  office.  His  elder  brother,  Saunuel  Dunscombe, 
then  minister  at  Cheltenham,  also  a  Bristol  student,  was  present,  and  also  a 
college  friend,  John  Rippon  (1750-1836)  who  came  from  the  same  church 
as  the  two  Dunscombes,  Tiverton  in  Devon. 

That  must  have  been  a  glad  and  notable  day  for  the  church  at  Coate, 
because  for  over  a  year  their  new  pastor  had  been  preaching  as  a  supply, 
and  deliberating  as  to  the  call  of  the  church.  On  that  day  in  1773  he  began 
a  great  ministry  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  he  established  new 
fellowships  at  Buckland  and  Bampton,  where  chapels  were  built.  He  also 
restored  the  cause  at  Farringdon,  and  assisted  the  new  struggling  church 
at  Oxford.  In  1792  he  received  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  Rhode  Island 
College.  Romance  came  to  him  late.  He  was  nearly  fifty  when  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Steele  of  Broughton,  Hants.,  whose  aunt.  Miss  Anne  Steele  (1717- 
1778)  was  both  poet  and  hymn-writer.  When  Caleb  Evans  died  in  1791  he 
was  succeeded  as  Principal  by  John  Ryland  (1753-1825). 

The  second  pamphlet  contains  “  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Ministers  and  Messengers  of  the  Baptist  Churches  belonging  to  the  Western 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Salisbury;  on  Thursday,  31st 
May,  1798,  and  published  at  their  request.”  The  preacher  was  John  Ryland 
and  his  text  came  from  Matthew  xxii.  40 :  “  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  This  pamphlet  of  forty-two  pages  was 
printed  by  Biggs  and  Cottle  at  Bristol.  Joseph  Cottle  (1770-1853)  was  a 
church  member  at  Brbtol  and  served  for  several  years  upon  the  college 
committee.  He  published  “  Lyrical  Ballads  ”  by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
also  in  1798.  He  and  James  Newton  were  bosom  friends.  Newton  was 
assistant  minister  at  the  Pithay  Church  as  well  as  Tutor  in  the  college.  That 
meeting  at  Salisbury  in  1798  reminds  us  that  the  Western  Association  then 
covered  a  very  wide  group  of  churches,  from  Salisbury  to  Falmouth.  In 
1823  it  was  divided  into  four  smaller  areas.  John  Ryland  crowded  his  days 
with  unremitting  toil  and  died  on  25th  May,  1825.  During  his  years  at 
Bristol  the  college  removed  from  very  limited  accommodation  in  North 
Street,  to  new  and  much  larger  premises  in  Stokes  Croft.  These  were  opened 
early  in  1812,  and  housed  the  college  for  over  one  hundred  years.  The 
present  college  buildings,  near  the  University,  were  opened  in  1919. 

Gordon  Hamlin 
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Sacral  Kingship  in  Ancient  Israel,  by  Aubrey  R.  Johnson,  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wales  Press,  12s.  6d.). 

In  this  monograph  Professor  Johnson  deals  with  a  theme  which, 
he  confesses  in  the  preface,  has  engrossed  his  attention  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  author’s  earlier  publications  were 
intended  to  be  a  preparation  for  this  product  of  long  and  intensive 
study. 

The  book  maintains  that  as  early  as  the  tenth  to  the  sixth 
centuries  B.C.,  there  was  an  elaborate  festival  held  in  Solomon’s 
temple  which  had  roots  in  an  earlier  Jebusite  cultus  and  which  now 
celebrated  both  Yahweh’s  triumph  of  creation  in  the  primeval  past 
and  the  final  victory  in  the  future  over  all  that  impedes  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  purpose  of  that  creation,  namely  “  the  fulness  of  life  for 
all  mankind.”  Meanwhile,  the  ritual  drama  issues  a  summons  to 
Yahweh’s  people  to  hasten  the  day  of  this  “  universal  realm  of 
righteousness  and  peace  ”  by  renewed  faith  and  endeavour.  The 
Davidic  king  is  a  key  figure  in  this  drama  because  in  him  “  the  life 
of  the  nation  as  a  corporate  whole  finds  its  focus.”  In  the  mime 
belonging  to  this  festival  the  king,  as  the  Servant  of  Yahweh,  suffers 
an  initial  humiliation,  but  he  is  granted  salvation  for  himself  and  his 
people  because  of  their  common  “  fidelity,  devotion,  and  righteous¬ 
ness.”  The  humble  Messiah  now  becomes,  as  the  adopted  son  of 
Yahweh,  his  enthroned  vicegerent  on  earth,  and  the  “  trustee  of 
Yahweh’s  chosen  people.” 

This  picture  of  the  festival  grows  out  of  a  study  of  Psalm  72; 
II  Sami.  23,  w.  1-7;  Psalms  132,  89,  29,  93,  95,  99,  24,  47,  68,  48, 
149,  46,  97,  82,  98,  84,  101,  18,  118,  2,  110  and  21.  The  careful 
exegesis  of  these  passages  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the  unity  of 
the  individual  psalms  (not  excepting  the  notorious  68th)  and  of  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  the  Massoretic  text.  Foreign  texts  (Baby¬ 
lonian  and  Canaanite)  are  used  to  illustrate  what  is  already  present 
in  the  Hebrew  psalms  rather  than  to  read  into  the  latter  extraneous 
ideas.  The  author’s  own  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
contain  a  number  of  new  and  suggestive  renderings. 

That  such  developed  Messianic  ideas  as  are  here  set  forth 
could  be  current  in  Israel  during  the  early  monarchy  will  no  doubt 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  readers,  especially  to  those  whose 
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conception  of  a  sufFerini^  Messiah  is  anchored  to  the  teaching  of 
Deutero-Isaiah.  Equally  the  universalism  of  this  great  prophet  of 
the  Exile  is  presented  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  theology  of  this 
early  festival,  and  as  implicit  even  in  the  Sinai-Horeb  Covenant. 
This  is  a  severe  challenge  to  the  older  view  of  the  pattern  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  Old  Testament  religion  and  would  give  a  very  early  basis 
for  much  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  was  rejected  by  His  own 
generation.  But  Dr.  Johnson  suggests  in  the  preface  that  his  thesis 
has  implications  for  New  as  well  as  Old  Testament  exegesis.  This 
is  a  book  to  read  and  ponder.  The  indices  are  a  valuable  appendix. 

G.  Farr. 


The  Septuagint  Bible.  Translated  by  C.  Thomson,  revised  by  C.  A. 

Misses.  (Falcon’s  Wing  Press,  U.S.A.,  $6.50). 

Here  is  made  available  for  English  readers  a  translation  of  the 
oldest  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  volume  of  more  than 
1,400  pages,  beautifully  produced  with  large  type,  is  very  good  i 
value  for  money.  The  foreword  tells  us  what  the  Septuagint  is  and 
how  this  English  translation  arose.  The  introduction  that  follows  is 
a  reliable  account  of  ancient  sources  of  information  concerning  the 
Septuagint  with  examples  to  show  that  Jesus  used  and  Paul  used 
this  form  of  text.  The  ordinary  reader  will  be  interested  to  compare 
this  translation  with  the  English  versions,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
amazed  at  the  differences  between  them.  Thus  Isaiah  ix.  4,  reads  ;  , 

“  And  his  name  is  called  T he  Messenger  of  Great  Counsel.’*  Bagster’s 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  is  increasingly  difficult  to  come  by,  and 
the  Falcon’s  Wing  Press  have  done  the  general  reader  a  great 
service.  This  was  their  aim  and  they  have  admirably  fulfllled  it. 


The  Cross  in  the  Old  T'ertamewt,  by  H.  Wheeler  Robinson.  (S.C.M. 

Press,  10s.  6d.). 

A  happy  inspiration  led  the  S.C.M.  Press  to  issue  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  in  one  volume  the  late  Baptist  Principal’s  three  mono¬ 
graphs,  The  Cross  of  Job  (revised  edition  of  1938),  The  Cross  of  the 
Servant  and  The  Cross  of  Jeremiah.  To  have  these  studies  again 
and  together  is  most  satisfactory.  Through  the  scholarship  and  the 
spirit  of  Wheeler  Robinson  we  study  some  of  the  greatest  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  approach  to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour. 
Those  of  us  who  were  unlucky  enough  not  to  obtain  the  works  when 
they  were  published,  and  those  too  young  formerly  to  have  obtained 
them,  have  now  their  welcome  opportunity.  For  in  spite  of  the 
changing  fashions  of  scholarly  approach,  these  studies  will  always 
be  read. 
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The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  An  Introduction  to  and 
Commentary  on  The  Lord’s  Supper/  by  T.  S,  Garrett.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  3s.  6d.). 

This  little  book  is  a  guide  to  the  Communion  Service  of  the 
Church  of  South  India.  That  service  has  nine  principal  divisions, 
and  the  introduction  describes  the  Eucharist  portions  in  terms  of 
these  themes :  Thanksgiving :  Communion  :  Commemoration : 
Sacrifice  :  Presence.  The  commentary  is  a  guide  to  the  methods  and 
indeed  the  meaning  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  service.  As  an 
account  of  the  liturgy  it  is  an  excellent  and  clear  statement,  and 
must  be  of  outstanding  help  to  those  who  use  this  form.  It  explains 
the  assembly  of  the  best  elements  in  the  eucharistic  traditions  of  the 
uniting  churches.  Baptists  would  wish  to  start  much  further  back, 
and  to  raise  issues  which  are  naturally  assumed  in  this  beautiful 
little  book. 


An  Order  for  Holy  Baptism.  The  Church  of  South  India.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  Is.). 

This  little  booklet  contains  both  a  series  of  directions  for  the 
ordering  of  the  Ordinance  and  the  order  of  service  itself.  Provision 
is  made  for  Adult  Baptism  and  what  is  really  the  christening  of 
infants  with  appropriate  responses.  Ceremonies  after  Baptism  such 
as  donning  white  robes,  the  receiving  of  lighted  tapers,  are  suggested, 
though  no  mention  is  made  of  a  possible  giving  of  milk  and  honey. 
The  order  of  service  is  rich  and  helpful,  but  the  tendency  is  to 
swamp  the  action  of  the  Ordinance  with  words  and  prayers. 
Baptists  will  find  the  ‘  Infant  ’  form  of  the  service  difficult,  though 
they  may  well  use  some  of  the  passages  and  prayers  selected. 

G.  Henton  Davie.s. 


Knife  and  Life  in  India,  by  T.  Howard  Somervell.  (Livingstone 

Press,  10s.  6d.). 

“  Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father.”  Commenting  on  this  promise  of  our  Lord,  William 
Temple  wrote  :  “  It  is  a  greater  thing  to  have  founded  hospitals  all 
over  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  than  to  have 
healed  some  scores  or  some  hundreds  of  sick  folk  in  Palestine  ...” 

TTiis  book  is  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  evidence  on  which 
Temple  could  have  based  his  argument.  It  is  a  revised  edition  of  a 
book  printed  in  1940  whose  stocks  were  destroyed  by  enemy  action. 
The  author,  a  member  of  the  1922  and  1924  Everest  expeditions 
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and  now  a  surgeon  in  Travancore,  tells  quietly  a  most  exciting  and 
moving  story.  The  almost  impossible  operations  he  has  undertaken 
tell  of  the  devotion  of  the  man.  There  is  humour  here,  too,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  chapters  entitled  “  Letters,  and  Other  Things.”  But 
the  lasting  impression  is  one  of  intense  concentration  on  his  task 
and  a  wonderful  devotion  to  the  One  who  commissioned  him.  This 
book  is  surely  among  the  finest  of  a  fine  company  of  writings  on 
medical  missions. 


The  True  and  the  Valid,  by  Richard  I.  Aaron.  (Oxford  University 

Press,  3s.  6d.). 

This  Dr.  Williams  Lecture  Professor  Aaron  offers  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  current  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  the  adjective 
‘  true.’  As  the  title  suggests,  he  approaches  the  question  from  the 
side  of  the  relations  between  ‘  true  ’  and  ‘  valid.’  After  a  careful 
examination  of  cases  in  which  the  distinction  between  these  two 
terms  is  clear  and  a  further  discussion  of  the  terms  ‘  logically  true  ’ 
and  ‘  factually  true,’  the  argument  leads  on  to  the  idea  of  ‘  con¬ 
sistency  ’  or  ‘  non-contradiction.’  Dr.  Aaron  asks  :  “  How  have  we 
come  to  base  our  thinking  on  the  principle  that  what  is  inconsistent 
with  itself  cannot  be  true?  ”  He  finds  three  main  answers.  Firstly, 
there  is  the  rationalist.  “  Reason  teaches  us  that  consistency  is  a 
feature  of  our  universe,  that  everything  is  itself  (identity)  and  is  not 
another  thing  (non-contradiction).”  Secondly,  there  are  those  who 
think  that  this  principle  of  consistency  is  “  a  methodological  require¬ 
ment  in  thinking  ”  and  nothing  more.  The  third  explanation  is  that 
“  the  principle  of  consistency  is  something  we  have  picked  up, 
almost  without  our  knowing,  from  our  traffic  with  the  world  in 
which  we  live.” 

That  Dr.  Aaron  tends  to  favour  this  third  explanation  will  not 
surprise  those  who  know  the  author  as  an  expert  interpreter  of  the 
Empiricists  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  John 
Locke.  They  will  appreciate  his  concluding  sentence  which  claims 
that  if  this  third  theory  is  correct,  “  .  .  .  a  factual  element  would  be 
present  at  the  heart  of  the  logical,  and  we  should  have  to  deny  all 
pure  a  priori  explanations  of  human  thought,  along  with  all  absolute 
distinctions  between  the  logical  on  the  one  hand  and  the  empirical 
on  the  other.” 

The  lecture  does  not  provide  easy  reading.  Not  that  there  is 
any  obscurity  either  of  thought  or  expression.  But  there  are  here 
concentration  of  thought  and  precision  of  style  which  demand 
careful  reading.  This  is  a  notable  contribution  to  an  important 
subject  by  one  whom  we  are  proud  to  hail  as  a  fellow-Baptist. 

J.  Ithel  Jones. 
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The  Bent  World,  by  J.  V.  L.  Casserley.  (Oxford  University  Press^ 
21s.). 

The  title  of  this  illuminating  book  is  taken  from  a  poem  by 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  which  describes  the  Holy  Spirit  with  warm 
breast  and  bright  wings  brooding  over  the  bent  world.  For  the 
author  does  not  believe  that  this  is,  as  some  would  have  it,  a  broken 
world  but  one  which  slants  away  from  its  proper  purposes,  out  of 
line  with  its  past,  astray  from  its  destiny,  yet  not  entirely  out  of 
contact  with  the  source  of  its  vitality.  The  subject  of  the  book  is 
Christianity,  Communism  and  Western  civilisation.  The  first  part 
summarises  Russo-Marxist  Communism  and  ascribes  its  main  appeal 
to  its  mystique  of  history.  In  the  second  part  the  author  examines 
the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  the  secular  outlook  which  is  hostile  to 
Communism  but  has  divested  itself  of  “  downright,  dogmatic  and 
institutional  Christianity.”  In  so  doing  it  has  deified  democracy, 
become  obsessed  with  technical  achievement  and  economic  doctrines 
and  activity,  weakened  itself  by  nationalistic  schisms  and  by  the 
prevalence  of  domestic  instability  revealed  in  the  habit  of  divorce. 
Finally  the  task  of  Christian  theology  and  the  prophetic  role  of  the 
Church  at  this  critical  juncture  is  presented.  To  all  who  cherish  the 
characteristic  values  and  ultimate  purposes  of  Western  civilisation 
this  volume  may  warmly  be  commended.  It  is  packed  with  good 
things.  Both  lucid  and  wise,  it  makes  stimulating  reading. 


From  One  Lay  Preacher  to  Another,  by  Arnold  S.  Clark.  (Carey 

Kingsgate  Press,  5s.). 

In  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters,  deliberately  written  in  collo¬ 
quial  style,  this  extremely  useful  little  book  offers  to  novices  in  the 
art  of  lay-preaching  helpful  guidance  and  advice  which  are  the 
fruit  of  Mr.  Clark’s  own  long  experience.  Not  only  preaching  itself 
but  every  aspect  of  the  work  is  dealt  with  and  much  more  ground  is 
covered  than  the  size  of  the  book  might  suggest.  Its  pages  are  full 
of  good,  sound,  practical  common-sense,  from  which  ministers  in 
addition  to  lay  preachers  may  profit.  Written  by  one  who 
approaches  the  task  of  preaching  with  the  highest  ideals  and  a 
dedicated  spirit,  this  book  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated,  and  a 
study  of  it  will  better  equip  lay  preachers  for  the  increasingly 
important  part  they  play  in  the  life  and  worship  of  our  Baptist 
churches. 


The  Preacher  and  the  Bible,  by  Hugh  Martin.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press,  Is.  6d.). 

In  this,  the  Frank  Broughton  Memorial  Lecture  for  1956,  Dr. 
Martin  quotes  Spurgeon’s  answer  to  the  questioner  who  asked  him 
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how  he  would  defend  the  Bible  against  attackers  :  “  As  I  would 
defend  a  lion — by  letting  it  loose.”  One  method  of  letting  it  ' 
loose  is  that  of  expository  preaching,  and  this  is  the  central  theme 
of  this  excellent  booklet  which  is  as  well-informed,  readable  and 
profitable  to  study  as  are  all  Dr.  Martin’s  writings.  j 

Hungry  Men,  by  Leonard  Hurst.  (Livingstone  Press,  5s.). 

Inspired  by  the  belief  that  the  Incarnation  involves  Christians  ' 
in  the  task  of  redeeming  the  whole  of  life  and  by  the  physical  and 
spiritual  needs  of  millions  in  the  world  today  (though  Mr.  Hurst  ’ 
emphasises  that  there  can  be  no  dichotomy  between  physical  and 
spiritual,  individual  and  social),  this  book  is  an  urgent  plea  for  all 
men  of  good  will  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  contemporary  poverty, 
hunger,  ignorance,  fear.  Typical  of  the  grim  facts  the  author 
presents  is  the  information  that  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population 
of  2,500,000,000  are  living  in  acute  hunger,  squalor  and  misery. 

It  was  to  save  such  a  world  that  God  sent  His  only-begotten  Son. 
None  who  read  these  pages  could  be  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Hurst’s 
burning  concern  and  his  call  to  share  the  burden  which  weighs 
heavily  on  his  own  heart.  Not  only  missionary  enthusiasts  but  all 
Christian  men  should  ponder  this  book,  and  it  would  make  an 
excellent  basis  for  study-circle  discussions.  ) 

Messages  from  the  Parables,  by  Carl  A.  Glover.  (Independent  Press, 

8s.  6d.). 

Here,  by  an  American  minister,  is  a  new  and  refreshing  series 
of  studies  in  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  which  are  helpfully  arranged 
in  five  groups  to  illustrate  different  aspects  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
While  critical  questions  are  for  the  most  part  left  alone,  no  reader 
will  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  scholarship  which  underlies  the  exposi¬ 
tions.  Intended  for  devotional  use,  the  book  presents  with  clarity  j 
and  skill  interpretations  of  the  parables  from  which  the  ordinary 
reader  will  greatly  profit  and  which  preachers  will  find  invaluable 
in  preparing  sermons  on  these  subjects.  Not  only  do  these  studies 
help  toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  parables  themselves  but, 
with  illuminating  illustrations,  they  also  relate  their  teaching  to  life 
in  the  world  today.  This  is  a  wholly  admirable  book,  interesting,  ! 
readable,  instructive  and  spiritually  rewarding. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  by  John  Bunyan.  (S.C.M. 

Press,  8s.  6d.). 

This  is  one  of  the  “  Treasury  of  Christian  Books  ”  series  being 
issued  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Hugh  Martin,  who  writes  j 
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a  brief  but  helpful  preface  to  this  present  volume.  Not  the  least  of 
its  merits  is  that,  being  attractively  printed  and  produced,  it  will 
win  new  readers  from  among  those  who  have  not  hitherto  been 
drawn  to  the  great  Christian  classics  because  of  their  out-of-date 
and  often  forbidding  appearance.  On  the  contents  of  the  work  it 
would  be  almost  presumptuous  to  comment,  for  the  spiritual  power 
and  literary  genius  of  this  account  of  “  the  exceeding  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  to  his  poor  servant  John  Bunyan  ”  long  ago  estab¬ 
lished  it  as  one  of  the  really  great  stories  of  what  Bunyan  himself 
calls  “  the  merciful  working  of  God  ”  upon  a  man’s  soul.  It 
certainly  merits  a  place  alongside  the  other  treasures  which  the 
publishers  propose  to  issue  in  this  series  and  they  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  making  this  remarkable  account  of  the  evangelical 
experience  available  to  a  new  generation  of  readers. 


Minnie  Belle,  by  Loulie  Latimer  Owens.  (Broadman  Press,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  $1.50). 

Not  many  in  Britain  can  be  acquainted  with  the  engaging 
heroine  of  this  enjoyable  book.  This  reviewer,  however,  happens  to 
be  one  of  that  fortunate  few.  The  wisdom,  wit  and  resourcefulness 
of  this  delightful  little  lady  has  been  known  to  him  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  he  is  also  acquainted  with  her  talented  creator, 
Mrs.  Ollin  J.  Owens,  of  Greenville,  S.  Carolina.  Every  month  for 
seven  years  Mrs.  Owens  has  contributed  to  The  Baptist  Program — 
a  ministerial  journal  of  the  Southern  Baptists  of  the  U.S.A. — & 
brightly  written  sketch  featuring  Minnie  Belle,  wife  of  Rev.  Percy 
Vere,  portraying  her  humbling  Percy  when  he  is  proud,  cheering 
him  when  depressed  and  helping  him  cope  with  the  vagaries  of 
Mrs.  Longwind,  Mrs.  Gripes,  Deacon  Bigwad  and  other  problems 
arising  in  his  Middleburg  Baptist  pastorate.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  sketches  was  to  point  out  faults  common  to  ministers  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  be  made  to  laugh  at  their  own  foibles.  In 
this  Mrs.  Owens  has  admirably  succeeded,  and  no  one  will  chuckle 
more  over  these  pages  than  ministers — except  possibly  their  wives. 
The  Broadman  Press  has  done  well  to  gather  these  very  human 
sketches  together  into  one  volume.  Not  only  is  Mrs.  Owens  a 
minister’s  wife  herself,  by  the  way,  but  she  is  also  an  officer  of  the 
S.  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Society. 

G.  W.  Hughes. 


The  Hope  of  Glory,  by  H.  Lovell  Cocks.  (Independent  Press,  Is.  6d.). 

If  at  one  time  death  and  the  after-life  loomed  large  in  hymns  and 
sermons,  these  subjects  are  nowadays  too  much  neglected.  For  that  reason 
only — apart  from  the  excellence  of  the  contents — thb,  the  1955  Drew 
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Lecture  on  Immortality,  should  be  widely  circularbed.  Its  theme  is  that 
eternal  life  involves  the  redemption  and  perfecting  of  our  finitude.  The 
author  describes  the  nature  of  that  redemption  and  shows  how  home, 
friendship  and  church  fellowship  provide  a  foretaste  of  the  life  to  come.  > 
Readers  will  find  it  helpful  and  rewarding. 

The  Treasurer  and  Church  Finance,  by  John  B.  Gotts.  (Independent  Press, 

Is.). 

Like  the  perfect  ministw  the  perfect  church  treasurer  does  not  exist. 

At  least,  so  we  thought  until  we  had  read  this  admirable  booklet,  for  its 
author  must  evidently  be  an  exception  to  that  rule.  Combining  economic 
realism  with  deep  spiritual  conviction,  this  comprehensive  guide  to  the  ^ 
treasurer’s  task  will  be  found  invaluable  by  those  who  are  new  to  the  oflSce 
and  no  less  by  those  who  have  for  long  acted  in  that  capacity.  Were  these 
practical  pages  studied  and  put  into  practice  ministers  and  churches  would 
‘have  cause  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful. 

Adventures  in  International  Friendship,  by  E.  A.  Beaton.  (Independent  r 
Press,  9d.). 

This  is  the  story  of  how  Streatham  Congregational  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Charter  Piggott  sought  to  contribute  to  international  friendship 
and  to  bring  the  idea  of  the  World  Church  to  life  within  its  own  fellowship. 
Across  the  barriers  of  race  and  colour  the  hand  of  Christian  friendship  has 
been  extended  and  grasped.  Reading  this  booklet  may  inspire  other  churches 
to  similar  ventures  in  making  the  World  Church  real  to  the  ordinary  church 
member. 

The  Devotional  Life,  by  Stephen  Winward,  The  Office  of  a  Deacon,  by  ’ 
Charles  B.  Jewson,  The  Work  of  a  Sunday  School  Teacher,  by  Jessie 
Murphy.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  3d.  each).  ■' 

These  are  Nos.  7,  8  and  9  in  the  Advance  Series  of  pamphlets.  They 
contain,  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  space,  much  that  is  wise  and 
helpful  in  the  way  of  practical  guidance  and  advice  from  which  those  : 
readers  for  whom  they  are  designed  could  not  fail  to  profit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ' 
that  this  useful  series  of  booklets  is  enjoying  a  wide  circulation  among  our 
people.  Churches  should  purchase  them  in  quantity  and  distribute  them 
where  they  are  needed. 

One  Huridred  Tales  Worth  Telling,  by  Albert  D.  Belden.  (Independent 
Press,  6s.). 

From  a  wide  variety  of  sources  these  tales,  intended  for  children’s 
talks,  have  been  gathered.  Having  made  practical  use  of  the  book  this 
reviewer  commends  it  to  teachers  and  preachers  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
he  has  met. 
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EDITORIAL 

With  our  next  issue  we  shall  distribute  as  a  loose  iniiev 
the  Index  to  VOLUME  XVI,  which  closes  with  this  present 
number. 

OF  the  numerical  strength  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  we' 
have  been  told  time  and  again.  But  what  of  their  contribution 
to  the  building  up  of  the  American  republic;  in  what  ways  have  the 
principles  of  this  vast  and  vigorous  company  influenced  and  helped 
to  mould  the  essential  character  of  their  nation  ?  Of  these  things  we 
have  hitherto  been  told  very  little.  Now,  however,  enlightenment 
has  come  in  the  form  of  a  significant  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.. 
J.  M.  Dawson,  widely  known  as  a  well-informed  writer,  denomina¬ 
tional  leader  and  the  first  executive  director  of  the  Baptist  Joint 
Conference  Committee  on  Public  Relations.  Sponsored  by  the 
Historical  Commission  of  the  Southern  Convention,  and  the  fruit  of 
extensive  research,  it  is  entitled  Baptists  and  the  American 
Republic.* 

Dr.  Dawson  set  himself  a  number  of  questions :  what  pattern' 
for  America  did  Roger  Williams  give?  what  debt  did  James  Madison 
owe  to  Baptists  in  securing  a  guaranteed  separation  of  Church  and’ 
State,  with  full  religious  liberty  for  all?  how  did  Baptists  influence 
Thomas  Jefferson,  “  Architect  of  the  Republic  ”  ?  what  creative 
Baptist  leaders  helped  to  shape  the  essential  character  of  America 
and  what  Baptists  have  most  acceptably  interpreted  their  principles 
regarding  Church-State  relations?  Answering  such  questions  as 

*  Published  1956  by  the  Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Tennes.see,  228  pp., 
price  $3.00. 
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these  Dr.  Dawson  indicates  the  Baptist  contribution  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  national  unity  and 
social  responsibility  and  the  influence  of  Baptists  upon  the  thought  ^ 
and  actions  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Henry  through 
the  efforts  of  men  of  the  calibre  of  Roger  Williams,  Isaac  Backus, 
John  Leland,  Luther  Rice  and  Walter  Rauschenbusch.  By  further 
biographical  studies,  culminating  in  the  story  of  George  W.  Truett, 
he  illustrates  the  continuing  Baptist  witness  to  the  ideals  first  enun¬ 
ciated  by  Roger  Williams,  whose  greatness  is  becoming  increasingly 
recognised.  ^ 

Typical  of  the  Baptist  contribution  as  portrayed  in  this  well- 
documented  volume,  is  the  fact  that  Thomas  Jefferson  shows  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  a  striking 
similarity  of  ideas  with  those  proclaimed  earlier  by  Roger  Williams, 
that  he  was  a  student  of  Baptist  literature  (including,  by  the  way, 
the  sermons  of  Robert  Hall,  wrongly  described  on  p.  28  as  “  of 
London  ”),  that  he  worked  with  and  was  considerably  indebted  to  ^ 
the  Baptists  of  Virginia,  notably  the  able  John  Leland.  Dr.  Dawson 
shows  that,  contrary  to  what  has  been  popularly  supposed,  the 
shaping  of  the  American  republic  owes  less  to  deism  than  to  evan¬ 
gelical  Calvinism.  To  Baptists  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  few  of  the 
heroes  of  this  book,  apart  from  Roger  Williams,  will  be  well  known. 
They  should  read  these  pages,  therefore,  if  only  to  learn  something  ' 
of  the  great  men  who  have  moulded  the  American  Baptist  tradition 
and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  Dr.  Dawson’s  work  displays,  the  ' 
character  of  America  itself.  Here,  then,  is  a  welcome  and  timely 
volume  which  adds  to  our  knowledge  both  of  Baptist  and  American 
history,  showing  how  the  distinctive  ideas  of  the  Baptists  have  been,  i 
as  it  were,  inscribed  upon  the  American  flag ;  ideas  which,  the  author 
believes,  account  for  the  fact  that  whereas  the  church  organised  in 
Roger  Williams’  home  numbered  13  members,  when  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  met  in  Atlanta  exactly  300  years  later  Baptists  in  the 
U.S.A.  totalled  13  millions.  , 

♦  ♦  ♦  f 

In  1935  the  cost  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  of  printing 
and  publishing  this  journal  was  £74,  but  by  1955  it  had  risen  to  the 
region  of  £200.  In  spite  of  this,  and  increasing  financial  difficulties, 
membership  subscriptions  have  remained  unaltered.  Some  changes 
are  now,  however,  forced  upon  us.  Henceforth  the  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  be  21/-  ($3.50),  but  for  ministers  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  will  be  10/6d.  The  Society  asks  not  only  for  the 
continued  loyalty  of  present  members  but  also  for  an  increase  in 
membership  and  will  always  gratefully  receive  donations  to  its  funds 
and,  of  course,  legacies.  Ways  and  means  of  commemorating  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Society  in  1958  were  considered,  along  with  other  1 
matters,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  its  officers. 


Who  were  the  Baptists? 

A  comment  by  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne  on  Dr,  Winlhrop  S. 
Hudson’s  article  in  our  July  issue. 

Dr.  Payne  writes :  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  Dr.  Winthrop  Hudson,  for  I  have  much  profited  from  his 
writings  on  the  Free  Church  tradition,  particularly  in  its  American 
setting.  His  article  on  the  early  English  Baptists  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Baptist  Quarterly,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  singular  attempt 
to  survey  a  varied  landscape  with  a  telescope  fixed  firmly  towards 
one  part  only  of  the  terrain  or  else  to  an  eye  that  is  closed. 

No  responsible  historian  “  confuses  ”  or  “  identifies  ”  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Baptists  with  the  continental  Anabaptists  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  By  implication  Dr.  Hudson  appears  to  be  deny¬ 
ing  all  similarity  or  connection.  This  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  mis¬ 
reading  of  history  and  would  deprive  the  Baptists  of  one  of  the  main 
clues  to  an  understanding  of  their  origin  and  development.  Dr. 
Hudson  bases  his  argument  on  four  propositions:  (1)  the  early 
Baptists  repudiated  the  name  Anabaptists;  (2)  they  condemned  “  the 
(sic)  distinctive  Anabaptist  doctrines  and  errors  ” ;  (3)  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  became  the  most  widely  accepted  theological 
statement  of  their  position ;  (4)  “  practically  all  the  early  Baptists  had 
been  Congregationalists  before  they  had  become  Baptists  ”  and 
co-operated  closely  with  Congregationalists  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth  period.  He  desires  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
Anabaptists  and  the  Baptists.  He  regards  the  former  as  stemming 
from  “  a  few  university  trained  humanists  ”  of  an  Erasmian  type, 
and  the  latter  as  an  offshoot  of  English  Calvinistic  Puritanism  in  its 
Congregational  form.  Only  by  a  very  selective  process,  so  I  believe, 
can  these  positions  be  maintained. 

1.  The  Anabaptist  movement  on  the  continent  was  a  much 
wider  and  more  complex  one  than  Dr.  Hudson’s  brief  character¬ 
isation  suggests.  It  included  the  Swiss  Brethren,  the  Hutterites,  the 
followers  of  Melchior  Hoffmann,  the  Mennonites  and  a  number  of 
other  groups.  Even  if,  with  some  historians,  we  call  them  step¬ 
children  of  the  Reformation,  their  debt  to  Luther  and  Zwingli  is 
clear.  Their  origin  is  not  to  be  sought  in  Erasmus  and  the  Northern 
Renaissance,  as  Dr.  Hudson  suggests,  but  in  the  main  impulses  of 
the  Reformers’  teaching  carried  further  and  without  tarrying  for 
any.  Though  they  took  the  Bible  as  the  norm  of  faith  and  life,  they 
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were  certainly  not  all  “  Biblical  literalists.”  They  differed,  indeed, 
on  a  number  of  matters — on  the  use  of  the  sword,  on  Christology 
and  on  eschatology,  A  basic  document  like  Peter  Rideman’s  Con-  ^ 
fession  gives  a  very  different  picture  from  that  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hudson  in  regard  to  original  sin,  saving  faith  and  the  grace  of  God. 
What  was  common  to  almost  all  the  left-wing  groups  was  a  belief  in 
a  gathered  church  of  believers,  a  repudiation  of  infant  baptism  and 
a  claim  for  toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience.  These  were  the 
distinctive  ideas.  The  main  historical  problem  is  whether  the  English  * 
Separatist  and  Baptist  movement  was  related  in  any  way  to  the  ^ 
earlier  developments  on  the  continent.  Basic  similarity  is  obvious. 
Further  particular  similarities  are  so  many  that  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  them  as  mere  coincidences.  l 

2.  The  origins  of  early  English  Separatism  remain  in  consider¬ 
able  obscurity.  Can  it  really  have  been  accidental  that  the  first 
gathered  churches  appeared  in  Kent  and  East  Anglia  where  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  colonies  of  Dutch  ^ 
refugees,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  have  been  Anabaptists  ?  There 

is  now  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  English  men  and  women  accepted  j 
and  suffered  for  Anabaptism  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH,  Edward  VI 
and  Mary.  That  many  seventeenth-century  Baptist  churches  grew 
out  of  the  soil  of  Stuart  Separatism  or,  as  Dr.  Hudson  calls  it, 
Congregationalism,  is  of  course  true.  But  that  does  not  dispose  of 
the  likelihood  that  they  and  their  predecessors  had  been  influenced 
by  the  continental  radicals.  Ideas  had  legs  in  the  sixteenth  and  | 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  they  have  today.  Separatism  itself,  even 
if  narrowed  to  an  outgrowth  of  Puritanism,  was  treading  a  path 
similar  to  that  trodden  earlier  by  many  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

3.  Dr.  Hudson  plays  down  the  influence  on  Smyth  and  Helwys 

of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  and  pays  little  attention  to  the  General  j 
Baptists.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  suggest  that  almost  all  seventeenth- 
century  Baptists  were  Calvinists  and  alike  in  their  church  polity.  It 
was  the  General  Baptists  who  were  the  earliest  champions  of  the 
three  distinctive  ideas  already  noted  :  the  church  as  a  gathered 
fellowship,  believers’  baptism  and  freedom  of  conscience.  Further, 
not  only  were  many  of  them  emphatically  Arminian,  but  they 
included  not  a  few  who  believed  in  the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death ; 
whose  Christology  was  of  a  Hoffmanite  kind;  and  who  held  other 
views  which  had  been  put  forward  on  the  continent  two  or  three 
generations  earlier.  Commonwealth  Baptists  were  a  very  varied  and 
radical  group.  In  their  very  diversity  there  are  parallels  to  the 
earlier  movement.  That  after  the  Restoration  the  main  stream  of 
Baptist  life  become  more  homogeneous  and  “  respectable  ”  is  true. 

But  the  Baptist  history  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  earlier  period,  cannot  be  understood  by  ignor¬ 
ing  its  diverse  heritage. 
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4.  In  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  the  name 
“  Anabaptist  ”  had  become  one  of  abuse,  wildly  used  and  suggesting 
violence  and  antinomianism.  The  excesses  to  which  some  of  the 
successors  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  were  driven  by  persecution  in 
Holland,  and  the  tragic  episode  of  the  Munster  siege,  resulted  in 
widespread  disgust  and  fear.  That  the  early  English  Baptists  were 
anxious  to  repudiate  the  name  “  Anabaptist  ”  was  natural.  It  was 
repudiated  on  the  continent  on  theological  as  well  as  prudential 
grounds.  Helwys  and  his  followers  certainly  adopted  a  more  positive 
attitude  to  the  civil  authorities  than  did  many  of  the  continental 
radicals,  though  Hiibmaier  should  be  remembered.  The  English 
Baptists  protested  their  loyalty  to  James  I  and  Charles  I,  Later  most 
of  them  approved  what  Cromwell  did,  though  many  become  his 
critics  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  Protector.  They  endured  the 
Stuart  restoration,  but  hoped  and  sometimes  intrigued  for  a  change 
of  government.  When  they  declared — as  they  did  repeatedly — that 
they  were  falsely  called  Anabaptists,  various  motives  were  at  work. 
But  this  does  not  really  touch  the  question  whether  the  Baptist 
movement  as  a  whole  had  any  links  with  or  dependence  upon  the 
earlier  developments  on  the  continent.  The  English  Baptists  stood, 
as  did  the  continental  radicals,  for  gathered  churches,  for  the 
baptism  of  believers  and  for  freedom  of  conscience. 

5.  I  do  not  know  the  grounds  on  which  Dr,  Hudson  makes  the 
assertion  that  “  practically  all  of  the  early  Baptists  had  been  Con- 
gregationalists  before  they  became  Baptists.”  Smith  and  Helwys,  of 
course,  had  been  leaders  in  the  Gainsborough  and  Scrooby  churches 
before  they  went  to  Holland.  The  earliest  Particular  Baptist 
churches  originated  as  offshoots  of  the  London  church  ministered  to 
successively  by  Jacob,  Lathrop  and  Jessey.  As  the  Baptist  movement 
spread,  however,  a  surprising  number  of  Baptist  leaders,  and  no 
doubt  the  members  of  their  congregations  with  them — appear  to 
have  moved  over  directly  from  the  Church  of  England.  But  even 
if  Dr.  Hudson  is  right  on  this  point — which  I  doubt — it  does  not 
prove  that  Baptists  are  merely  an  offshoot  from  the  Congregation- 
alists  or  that  their  history  can  be  rightly  understood  without  any 
reference  to  the  left  wing  of  the  continental  Reformation. 

6.  Dr.  Hudson  makes  much  of  the  adaptations  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  published  by  the  Particular  Baptists  in  1677  and 
by  the  General  Baptists  in  1678.  The  common  sufferings  of  Dissen¬ 
ters  at  this  time  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  desire  of  Baptists 
to  present  a  united  front  with  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 
There  are  signihcant  differences  in  the  three  Confessions,  The 
leaders  of  the  General  Baptists  were  anxious  to  repudiate  Socinian 
tendencies  and  the  views  of  Matthew  Caffyn.  But  the  latter  was  in 
Christology  a  Hoffmanite.  Whence  did  he  get  his  notions?  The 
preface  of  the  1678  Confession  goes  so  far  as  to  state :  “  We  are 
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sure  that  the  denying  of  baptism  is  a  less  evil  than  to  deny  the 
Divinity  or  Humanity  of  Christ.”  But  these  Confessions  are  not 
evidence  of  the  almost  complete  identity  of  Baptists  and  Congrega-  ) 
tionalists.  To  understand  the  full  pattern  of  Baptist  life  and  thought 
earlier  Confessions  have  to  be  examined  as  well.  The  so-called 
“  Orthodox  Creed  ”  of  1660,  an  important  General  Baptist  docu¬ 
ment,  does  not  state,  as  did  the  Westminster  Confession,  that  “  it  is 
lawful  for  Christians  to  accept  and  execute  the  office  of  magistrate.” 

It  does  contain  a  brave  assertion  that  where  the  civil  powers  infringe 
conscience,  God  and  not  man  must  be  obeyed.  Even  more  important  • 
is  the  fact  that  the  General  Baptists,  eighteen  years  later,  in  their 
adaptation  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  placed  a  re-drafted  and 
stfengthened  section  on  “  Liberty  of  Conscience,”  immediately  after 
that  on  the  “  Civil  Magistrate.”  This  more  radical  note  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  full  Baptist  tradition  and  it  runs  back  directly, 

I  believe,  to  far  earlier  pleas.  Where  did  Helwys  learn  the  things  he 
set  out  in  his  Mistery  of  Iniquity?  His  references  to  Turks  and  Jews  i 
suggest  a  continental  background. 

The  religious  life  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  like  a  tumultuous 
sea,  blown  upon  by  winds  from  several  directions.  That  one  strong 
current  of  air  came  from  the  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  previous 
century  I  am  convinced.  Nor  need  Baptists  be  ashamed  to  admit  it.  | 
I  am  no  more  interested  than  is  Dr.  Hudson  in  establishing  a  I 
“  succession  ”  in  any  outward  or  exclusive  sense.  But  to  speak  of  , 
“  harm  ”  and  “  unhappy  consequences  ”  if  there  is  any  recognition 
of  a  connection  between  Anabaptists  and  Baptists  seems  to  me  to  be 
historically  unsound.  It  also  implies  an  unjust  reflection  on  a  very 
notable  movement  to  which  all  the  churches  of  the  modern  world 
owe  a  debt. 


M 


'  The  Significance  of  Rudolph 
j  Bultmann 

That  Bultmann  is  one  of  the  most  significant  figures  in  con¬ 
temporary  theology  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Some  would  claim 
that  he  is  the  most  significant  figure,  for  they  say  that  he  has 
'  inaugurated  a  completely  new  phase  of  theological  thinking.  Those 
who  found  in  Barth  and  Brunner  emancipation  from  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  liberalism  are  now  required  to  recognise  that  these  stars  are 
already  setting  and  that  Bultmann  is  the  new  luminary  who  is  des¬ 
tined  to  dominate  the  theological  firmament.  Whether  this  is 
I  claiming  too  much,  only  time  can  show.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 

'  Bultmann  is  not  only  a  first-class  New  Testament  scholar,  to  whom 

>  all  specialists  are  indebted,  but  also  an  original  and  stimulating 

systematic  theologian.  His  New  Testament  Theology  is  a  mine  of 
scholarly  treasure,  and  no  one  could  browse  in  his  recently  published 
Essays  without  finding  himself  illuminated  both  in  mind  and  spirit. 
One  can  say  all  this  without  committing  oneself  to  his  peculiar 
position.  Though  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  Bult- 
mann’s  attempt  to  demythologise  the  New  Testament,  the  present 
‘  writer  has  no  doubt  at  all  that  he  has  started  something  that  was 

(  worth  starting.  An  original  thinker  has  an  immense  value  w'hether 

I  he  persuades  us  or  not,  for  he  leads  us  to  review  our  conclusions  by 

I  compelling  us  to  ask  searching  questions  that  had  not  occurred  to  us 

concerning  what  we  thought  to  be  already  assured.  Bultmann  is  a 
thinker  of  this  order;  he  stabs  his  readers  avyake  and  gives  them 
vividly  to  realise  how  the  Gospel,  though  once  and  for  all  delivered 
1  to  the  saints,  can  still  stimulate  fruitful  debate. 

!  There  is  one  respect  in  which  Bultmann  should  win  the  interest 

j  of  every  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  often  been  true  of  Contin¬ 
ental  theologians  that  they  have  been  out  of  touch  with  the  working 
1  Church  and  have  failed  to  relate  their  findings  to  the  practical  task 
I  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  edifying  the  people  of  God.  But  Bult- 
I  mann’s  aim  throughout  his  attempt  at  theological  reconstruction  has 
;  been  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time.  Demythologising  and  all  that 
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goes  with  it  seems  as  academical  as  anything  could  be,  but  its  author 
has  in  mind  in  advocating  it  the  urgent  need  to  find  a  way  of  ' 
commending  the  Gospel  to  the  modern  world.  Christians  who 
served  in  the  last  war,  both  chaplains  and  combatants,  had  forced  ' 
upon  them  the  immense  difficulty  of  convincing  the  outside  world 
of  the  relevance  of  the  Faith  to  the  men  and  women  of  our  time.  It 
was  to  this  problem  of  communication,  so  familiar  to  every  working 
minister,  that  Bultmann  has  sought  to  address  himself.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  find  a  way  of  presenting  the  Gospel  that  first  ' 
appeared  nearly  twenty  centuries  ago  in  a  form  that  can  be  under¬ 
stood  and  welcomed  by  people  living  in  our  very  different  world.  * 
He  considers  the  New  Testament  to  have  become  strange  and  un¬ 
intelligible  to  an  age  that  has  passed  through  a  momentous  political 
and  social  revolution  and  the  thinking  of  which  has  been  profoundly 
affected  by  the  modern  scientific  and  technological  outlook.  The 
urgent  problem  today,  he  thinks,  is  to  find  a  way  of  re-presenting 
the  Gospel.  We  may  not  approve  the  solution  he  offers,  but  if  we 
are  candid  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  does  confront  us  with  * 
some  fundamental  and  momentous  issues.  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  destroyer  of  the  Faith.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  his  performance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  help  the  Church  in  its  great  evangelistic  task. 

The  Mythical  Viewt 

Bultmann  starts  from  the  position  that  the  New  Testament 
kerygma  is  clothed  in  a  mythological  dress  that  has  no  meaning  for 
modern  man.  Here  we  have  the  cosmological  myth  of  the  three¬ 
storied  universe  :  man  lives  on  the  earth,  but  above  him  dwells  God 
in  heaven  and  below  him  the  demons  in  hell.  Man  is  thus  not  in 
control  of  himself,  for  he  is  exposed  to  invasive  spiritual  forces  from  ' 
both  above  and  below.  History  is  under  the  control  of  the  super¬ 
natural  powers  of  Satan,  sin  and  death.  The  End  is  imminent;  it 
will  be  inaugurated  by  a  cosmic  catastrophe  and  followed  by  the 
descent  of  the  Judge,  the  raising  of  the  dead  and  the  last  judgment.  ' 

According  to  Christian  preaching,  Christ  has  appeared  in  the  ! 
last  time,  in  the  fullness  of  time.  He  has  died  the  death  of  the 
sinner  and  thereby  made  atonement  for  sins.  His  resurrection  marks 
the  beginning  of  cosmic  catastrophe.  Death  is  abolished,  and  the 
demonic  forces  are  rendered  powerless.  The  Risen  Christ  now 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  to  be  Lord  and  King  will  soon 
return,  then  will  follow  the  resurrection  of  men  and  the  final  judge¬ 
ment  and  also  the  final  abolishing  of  sin,  death  and  suffering. 
Those  who  have  been  joined  to  the  Lord  by  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  are  assured  of  resurrection  to  salvation.  They  already 
experience  the  first  instalment  of  salvation  through  the  Spirit,  and 
this  guarantees  their  final  salvation. 
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The  origin  of  these  themes  may  be  found  in  contemporary 
Jewish  Apocalyptic  and  the  redemption  myths  of  Gnosticism.  “  To 
this  extent,”  says  Bultmann,  “  the  kerygma  is  incredible  to  modern 
man,  for  he  is  convinced  that  the  mythical  view  of  the  world  is 
obsolete.”^  The  question  then  arises  whether  the  New  Testament 
embodies  “  a  truth  which  is  quite  independent  of  its  mythical 
setting.  If  it  does,  theology  must  undertake  the  task  of  stripping  the 
kerygma  from  its  mythical  framework,  of  demythologising  it.”* 

Now  modern  man,  Bultmann  asserts,  cannot  be  expected  to 
accept  as  true  the  mythical  view  of  the  world.  “  To  do  so,”  he  says, 

“  would  be  both  senseless  and  impossible  ” ;  senseless,  “  because  there 
is  nothing  specifically  Christian  in  the  mythical  view  of  the  world  as 
such,”  for  “  it  is  simply  the  cosmology  of  a  pre-scientific  age  ” ; 
impossible,  “  because  no  man  can  adopt  a  view  of  the  world  by  his 
own  volition.”®  No  meaning  can  be  attached  to  such  phrases  in  the 
creeds  as,  for  example,  “  descended  into  hell  ”  or  “  ascended  into 
heaven,”  because  we  can  no  longer  accept  the  mythological  three¬ 
storied  universe.  Nor  can  we  any  longer  believe  in  spirits,  whether 
good  or  evil;  we  do  not  ascribe  sickness,  for  instance,  to  the 
machinations  of  demons,  but  to  natural  causes.  As  a  result  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  have  ceased  to  be  miraculous. 
Moreover,  the  mythical  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  is  un¬ 
tenable,  because  the  parousia  of  Christ  never  happened  as  was 
anticipated. 

But  it  is  not  only  science  that  challenges  the  mythology  of  the 
New  Testament.  Modern  man  has  a  different  way  of  understanding 
himself :  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  unity,  solely  responsible  for  his 
own  feeling,  thinking  and  willing.  “  He  is  not,”  says  Bultmann,  “  as 
the  New  Testament  regards  him,  the  victim  of  a  strange  dichotomy 
which  exposes  him  to  the  interference  of  powers  outside  himself.”* 
A  sundering  of  interior  unity  he  would  regard  as  schizophrenia.  He 
also  finds  “  what  the  New  Testament  has  to  say  about  the  ‘  Spirit  ’ 
and  the  sacraments  utterly  strange  and  incomprehensible.”®  What 
is  incomprehensible  is  how  “  Spirit  ”  can  possibly  penetrate  his 
being  and  influence  his  own  mind  and  spirit.  Neither  Baptism  in 
water  nor  the  partaking  of  food  in  the  Eucharist  can  convey  any¬ 
thing  spiritual. 

.\gain,  death  is  a  natural  event  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
punishment  of  sin.  “  Human  beings,”  says  Bultmann,  “  are  subject 
to  death  even  before  they  have  committed  any  sin.  And  to  attribute 
human  mortality  to  the  fall  of  Adam  is  sheer  nonsense,  for  guilt 

^  Kerygma  and  Myth,  3. 

2  op.  cil.,  3. 

2  op.  cit.,  3. 

*  op.  cit.,  6. 

5  op.  cit.,  6. 
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implies  personal  responsibility,  and  the  idea  of  original  sin  as  an  ! 
inherited  infection  is  sub-ethical,  irrational,  and  absurd.”® 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  equally  objectionable.  The 
guilt  of  one  man  cannot  be  expiated  by  the  death  of  another  who  is  | 
sinless.  “  What  a  primitive  mythology  it  is,  that  a  divine  Being  , 
should  become  incarnate,  and  atone  for  the  sins  of  men  through  his 
own  blood  Nor  can  the  death  of  Christ  be  explained  “as  a  i* 
transaction  between  God  and  man  through  which  God’s  claims  on 
man  were  satisfied.”®  This  would  make  sin  “  a  juridical  matter,” 

“  an  external  transgression  of  a  commandment,”  thus  making  non¬ 
sense  of  all  our  ethical  standards.  Moreover,  if  Christ  were  the  ' 
pre-existent  Son  of  God,  death  could  mean  very  little  for  him  since  i, 
h?  would  know  that  he  would  rise  again. 

“  The  resurrection  of  Jesus,”  Bultmann  goes  on,  “  is  just  as  » 
difficult,  if  it  means  an  event  whereby  a  supernatural  power  is 
released  which  can  henceforth  be  appropriated  through  the  sacra¬ 
ments.”®  Here  is  an  incredible  nature-miracle,  and  modern  man  ^ 

“  cannot  see  how  an  event  like  this  could  be  the  act  of  God,  or  how  | 
it  could  affect  his  own  life.”^®  f 

Gnostic  influence  has  made  Christ  into  a  God-man,  and  death 
and  resurrection  into  a  cosmic  event  in  which  all  men  are  involved.  > 
This  is  incredible,  “  because  it  regards  man’s  essential  being  as 
nature  and  redemption  as  a  process  of  nature.”^^ 

The  crucial  question  now  arises :  “  Does  this  drastic  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  mythology  mean  the  complete  elimination  of  > 
the  kerygma?”^  “  You  cannot,”  Bultmann  says,  “  pick  and  choose, 
selecting  some  features  of  the  kerygma  and  subtracting  others  I 
(such  as  the  Virgin  Birth  or  the  Ascension).”  “  The  mythical  view 
of  the  world  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  its  entirety.”^  “  If  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament  proclamation  is  to  be  preserved,  the  j 
only  way  is  to  demythologise  it.”^*  It  is  important  to  understand 
clearly  what  Bultmann  means  by  demythologising.  The  proper  use 
of  criticism,  he  maintains,  is  not  to  eliminate  myth  but  to  interpret 

.  .  .  ! 

Now  according  to  Bultmann,  mythology  is  not  what  it  appears  . 

to  be,  viz.  primitive  cosmology;  it  must  be  understood  anthropo-  ! 
logically  or  existentially.  “  By  that,”  as  Prof.  Henderson  explains,  • 
“  Bultmann  means  that  although  in  a  myth  a  man  appears  to  be 
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^  describing  the  world,  he  is  in  fact  really  describing  his  own  existence, 

j  The  belief  in  demons,  for  instance,  is  not  so  much  primitive  physics 

{  or  medicine,  as  man’s  realisation  that  his  life  is  limited  and  condi- 
i  tinned  by  factors  which  are  beyond  his  control,  which  often  frustrate 
I'  his  purposes  and  are  essentially  indifferent  to  him.”^®  The  New 
jj  Testament  mythology  is,  therefore,  only  properly  si^ificant  in  so  far 
as  it  offers  to  modern  man  an  interpretation  of  his  own  existence, 
concerning  which  he  must  make  a  decision  either  for  or  against. 

I  Demythologising  is  not,  however,  a  new  device  for  dealing  with 

the  difficulties  which  the  New  Testament  proclamation  raises.  Again 
and  again  the  Church  has  resorted  in  the  course  of  its  history  to  the 
'  method  of  allegorisation.  The  older  liberal  theologians  sought  to 
^  eliminate  mythology  altogether  as  something  relative  and  temporary. 
Bultmann  remarks,  for  instance,  “  how  Harnack  reduces  the 
kerygma  to  a  few  basic  principles  of  religion  and  ethics.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  this  means  that  the  kerygma  has  ceased  to  be  the  kerygma; 
it  is  no  longer  the  proclamation  of  the  decisive  act  of  God  in 
I  Christ.”^®  For  Bultmann,  however,  demythologising  is  not  so  radical 

'  as  this,  for  he  thinks  that  we  can  “  recover  the  truth  of  the  kerygma 

for  men  who  do  not  think  in  mythological  terms  without  forfeiting 
®  its  character  as  kerygma.”^’’  This  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  an 
existentialist  solution.  The  mythology  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
its  source  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  and  the  Gnostic  redemption  myths, 

,  must  be  interpreted  existentially. 

I  Mythology  Interpreted 

L  Here  we  reach  the  constructive  side  of  Bultmann’s  theology, 

where  he  makes  considerable  use  of  the  modern  existentialist  philo- 
:  sophy,  especially  that  of  Heidegger.  In  a  recent  book.  An  Existent- 

!  ialist  Theology,  Dr.  John  Macquarrie  has  furnished  a  careful 

account  of  this  attempt  to  clothe  New  Testament  theology  in  the 
dress  of  Heidegger’s  philosophy,  but  a  mere  sketch  will  have  to 
{  suffice  in  this  paper.  It  might  seem  that  Bultmann  is  engaging  in 
1,  the  dangerous  enterprise  of  seeking  to  accommodate  the  Christian 
Gospel  to  contemporary  philosophisings.  He  could  reply,  however, 
»  that  the  first  of  the  existentialists,  Kierkegaard,  was  a  Christian, 
1  and  that  it  was  Christianity  that  made  an  existentialist  philosophy 
possible. 

Heidegger  distinguishes  between  two  types  of  existence — exist¬ 
ence  as  inauthentic  and  fallen,  and  existence  as  authentic.  Cor¬ 
responding  to  these,  Bultmann  speaks  of  life  without  Christ  and  life 
with  Christ.  The  mark  of  life  without  Christ  is  anxiety  or  careful- 

1' 

Myth  in  the  New  Testament,  14. 

Kerygma  and  Myth,  14. 

I  op.  cit.,  15. 
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ness.  Man  feels  himself  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  forces  that  are  fn-  Or 

different  to  him  or  on  occasion  hostile  to  him;  he  therefore  seeks  ad 

security  by  reliance  on  the  visible  and  tangible  things  of  this  world.  Gt 

But  he  is  like  the  rich  fool  of  the  parable  and  fails  to  realise  that  the 
form  of  this  world  passes  away  and  with  it  the  man  who  holds  on  to  )  thi 
it  as  his  security.  There  is  a  further  consequence  of  the  inauthentic  pr 

life  :  the  urge  to  seek  this  kind  of  security  brings  men  into  competi-  th 

tion  with  one  another  for  earthly  possessions,  whence  comes  hatred,  wi 

strife  and  envy.  H 

Now  in  contrast  with  the  life  without  Christ  is  the  life  with  lo 
Christ.  The  characteristic  of  this  life  is  faith;  it  is  trust  not  in  what  lo 

one  has  or  has  achieved  but  in  the  grace  of  God.  This  “  means  ^  it 
faith,”  says  Bultmann,  “  that  the  unseen,  intangible  reality  actually 
confronts  us  as  love,  opening  up  our  future  and  signifying  not  death  h 

but  life.”^®  The  grace  of  God  forgives  sins,  i.e.  sets  a  man  free  from  tl 

the  past  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  find  his  security  in  himself,  ft 

for  this  is  the  essence  of  sin.  Along  with  faith  goes  obedience,  for  faith  1< 

lays  a  man  open  to  God  and  gives  him  the  power  to  serve  Him.  The  ft 

believing  man  still  lives  in  the  world,  but  he  lives  in  it  as  though  )  is 
not  of  it,  thus  he  controls  the  world  and  is  not  controlled  by  it.  t 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  Christian  proclamation  when  the  kerygma  f 

has  been  demythologised.  Bultmann  maintains  that  the  process  of  ' 

demythologising  is  to  be  traced  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  We  c 

find,  for  example,  realised  eschatology  in  the  Johannine  writings.  f 

And  St.  Paul  advances,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  Gnostic  idea  1 

of  redemption  as  concerned  with  quasi-physical  entities.  To  be  “  in  < 

the  Spirit  ”  is  to  lead  a  new  life  initiated  by  an  act  of  decision.  ' 


“  Hence,”  as  Henderson  puts  it,  “  in  the  paradox  of  Gal.  5.  25,  ‘  if  ) 
we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit,’  the  imperative 
appears  alongside  the  indicative.”^® 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  extent  to  which  Bultmann  is 
prepared  to  take  the  demythologising  process.  It  indicates  the  point 
at  which  he  parts  company  with  contemporary  existentialism. 
According  to  this  philosophy,  though  man  is  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  fallen,  he  can  yet  of  himself  achieve  authentic  existence.  ■ 
When  he  comes  to  realise  what  real  existence  is,  he  can  achieve  it 
by  his  own  act  of  decision.  But  Bultmann  will  have  nothing  of  this ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  to  fallen  men.  Become  what  you  are;  for  he 
cannot  raise  himself  by  the  hairs  of  his  own  head.  Nothing  will 
suffice  save  an  act  of  God,  and  this  has  taken  place  in  the  event  of 
Jesus  Christ.  “  Faith  for  the  Christian,”  says  Bultmann,  “  means 
faith  in  Christ,  for  it  is  faith  in  the  love  of  God  revealed  in  Christ.  • 
Only  those  who  are  loved  are  capable  of  loving.  Only  those  who 
have  received  confidence  as  a  gift  can  show  confidence  in  others. 

cit.,  19. 
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fn-  Only  those  who  know  what  self-commitment  is  by  experience  can 

iks  adopt  that  attitude  themselves.  We  are  free  to  give  ourselves  to 

Id.  God  because  He  has  given  up  Himself  up  for  us.”^® 

he  But  though  the  event  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  demythologised, 

to  )  the  New  Testament  presentation  of  Christ  can.  He  is  set  forth  as 
tic  pre-existent  and  a  miracle-worker,  and  this  is  done  in  order  to  show 

ti-  that  Christ  was  more  than  an  historical  figure,  the  means  whereby 

!d,  we  are  enabled  to  pass  from  inauthentic  to  authentic  existence.  In 

Henderson’s  interpretation  of  Bultmann’s  terminology,  “  the  mytho- 
th  logical  is  there  in  order  to  show  that  the  historical  is  also  eschato- 
at  logical.”^^  This  is  a  good  example  of  what  demythologising  means ; 
ns  -  it  is  not  the  eliminating  of  mythology  but  its  interpretation, 
ly  Now  the  Cross,  too,  has  its  eschatological  meaning  besides  its 

th  historical,  and  this  is  expressed  in  the  mythological  conception  of 

m  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  sinless  pre-existent  Son  of  God  as  a  satis- 

If,  faction  offered  to  God’s  justice.  Bultmann  is  critical  of  this  mytho- 

:h  logy,  because  it  only  gives  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  past  and 

le  future  sins.  He  claims  that  the  eschatological  meaning  of  the  Cross 

h  )  is  the  present  breaking  of  the  power  of  cancelled  sin.  The  Resurrec¬ 
tion  goes,  in  Bultmann’s  view,  along  with  the  Cross;  together  they 
a  '  form  an  essential  unity,  because  just  as  one  is  called  to  be  crucified 

)f  with  Christ  in  order  to  die  to  the  world  and  its  securities  so  one  is 

e  called  to  rise  with  Christ  here  and  now  and  enter  upon  authentic 

5.  existence.  The  Resurrection  has  no  doubt  some  kind  of  historical 

a  basis,  but  what  really  matters  is  its  significance  as  an  eschatological 

a  event.  There  is  no  proof,  indeed,  of  the  eschatological  significance 

I.  of  the  one  event  of  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the  one 

f  )  cannot  be  taken  to  bolster  up  the  other.  When  the  redemptive 
s  act  is  proclaimed,  the  hearer  is  not  required  to  assess  historical 

evidence,  he  is  called  to  make  an  existential  decision,  for  life  or  for 
5  death. 

t  Appraisal 

I  Such  is  Bultmann’s  position,  so  far  as  a  brief  summary  can 

present  it.  We  now  pass  to  attempt  some  kind  of  estimate  of  its 
■  ‘  value.  If  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  many 

theological  movements,  we  may  be  tempted  to  say  that  here  is  just 
[  another  bubble  on  the  surface  of  theological  debate,  which  will  have 
j  its  day  and  then  be  superseded  by  some  new  fashion.  But  genuine 
movements  of  religious  thinking  never  entirely  pass  into  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things.  They  add  something  to  the  sum  of  our  under¬ 
standing  and  alter  the  course  of  our  reflection  in  significant  ways. 
Moreover,  they  always  compel  us,  if  we  are  open-minded  enough, 
to  review  our  convictions  and  opinions  and  see  familiar  things  in 
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new  aspects.  And  the  more  radical  they  are,  the  more  they  summon 
us  to  better  thinking. 

The  first  thing  that  calls  for  notice  in  Bultmann’s  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  is  its  philosophical  setting.  He  has  made  use  of  a 
type  of  philosophy  that  has  a  considerable  vogue  on  the  Continent  > 
but  much  less  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Theologians  have  often 
sought  to  dispense  with  philosophy,  fearful  lest  the  purity  of  the  ' 
Gospel  should  be  tainted  if  contained  in  the  earthen  vessels  of 
human  thinking.  But  can  the  theologian  express  himself  at  all,  it 
may  be  asked,  without  making  use  of  the  thought-forms  of  his  day? 
Yet  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  can,  does  not  his  discarding  of 
philosophy  imply  a  philosophical  position  that  calls  for  justification?  , 
If  he  insists  that  the  revealed  Faith  stands  secure  of  itself  without 
extraneous  support,  he  is  surely  in  danger  of  denying  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  Faith  and  of  falling  back  on  a  species  of  authoritarian 
dogmatism.  Bultmann  himself  complains  that  “  the  last  twenty 
years  have  witnessed  a  movement  away  from  criticism  and  a  return 
to  a  naive  acceptance  of  the  kerygma/’^  There  is,  of  course,  the 
ever-present  risk  of  forcing  the  Gospel  into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  , 
some  philosophical  system.  This  only  means  to  say,  however,  that 
philosophy  should  enter  the  household  of  faith  not  as  mistress  but  > 
as  servant.  Surely  if  she  can  help  to  explicate  and  commend  the 
Faith,  she  is  entitled  to  a  ready  welcome.  Bultmann  thinks  that  the 
Gospel  can  best  be  commended  to  the  modern  world  in  the  termin¬ 
ology  of  existentialism,  and  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing  to  ' 
claim.  He  can,  of  course,  have  in  mind  only  the  cultured  world 
that  is  familiar  with  the  current  philosophical  outlooks.  Existential¬ 
ism  would  doubtless  do  little  or  no  service  in  the  attempt  to  com-  » 
mend  the  Gospel  to  the  plain  man,  for  he  would  probably  find  it 
more  unintelligible  than  the  so-called  unintelligible  Christian  faith.  ’ 
But  the  preacher  would  find  in  Bultmann’s  existentialist  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  many  new  insights  that  could  make  him  more  effective 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry.  One  can  profit  from  Bultmann’s 
theology  without  using  his  particular  language. 

Now  existentialism  is  better  fitted  than  most  philosophies  to  , 
give  significant  expression  to  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith, 

It  is  not  a  metaphysic  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  but  an  anthro-  ' 
pology — an  attempt  to  explore  the  nature  of  man  and  to  determine 
how  he  can  find  satisfying  adjustment  to  his  existence.  What  is 
significant  in  it  is  not  necessarily  its  constructive  contribution  (for 
in  some  forms  it  is  frankly  atheistic)  but  its  analysis  of  the  being  of 
man  as  confronted  with  the  ultimate  issues  of  life  and  death.  Here  , 
is  a  philosophy  that  seeks  not  the  contemplation  of  all  time  and 
existence  from  without  but  the  understanding  of  man’s  situation 
from  within.  Despite  all  our  advancing  knowledge,  man  is  shown 
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more  and  more  to  be  the  unknown,  and  until  he  can  come  to  some 
kind  of  reckoning  with  himself  he  will  become  more  and  more  a 
lost  creature,  less  and  less  able  to  control  his  life  and  destiny.  We 
have  already  seen  how  Heidegger  sees  man  as  a  fallen  creature, 
doomed  for  ever  to  live  the  inauthentic  life  until  by  an  act  of 
decision  he  sets  himself  free  from  the  illusion  of  false  security.  Such 
terms  as  ‘  fallenness  ’  and  ‘  decision  ’  have  a  familiar  ring,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  a  Christian  theologian  like  Bultmann  can  complete 
the  existentialist  analysis  of  man’s  plight  by  showing  how  the  Gospel 
answers  human  need  at  the  deepest  level.  Heidegger’s  way  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  that  a  man  should  face  the  fact  of  his  own  death  and  so 
realise  the  nothingness  of  his  own  existence.  The  Christian  existent¬ 
ialist  can  show  the  more  excellent  way  of  Christ,  whereby  the 
believer  can  find  the  authentic  life  by  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ 
and  through  it  with  other  men.  But  the  inauthentic  life  has  to  be 
differently  interpreted,  for  within  the  Christian  scheme  of  things 
both  ‘  fallenness  ’  and  ‘  decision  ’  have  quite  another  character.  Yet 
it  is  a  defensible  claim  that  the  existentialists  have  provided  a  new 
insight  into  the  dark  mystery  of  man’s  nature.  No  one,  I  think, 
could  read  and  ponder  Macquarrie’s  book  already  referred  to  with¬ 
out  finding  himself  in  a  better  position  to  speak  in  his  preaching  to 
man’s  real  condition. 

The  attempt  to  present  the  Gospel  in  the  terms  of  some  philo¬ 
sophy  or  other  is  always  open  to  the  charge  of  turning  the  Gospel 
into  a  philosophy,  so  that  instead  of  the  proclamation  of  the  saving 
acts  of  God  it  becomes  the  announcement  of  a  body  of  timeless 
truths.  Bultmann  can  defend  himself  from  this  charge,  for  he  makes 
it  clear  that  for  him  the  essence  of  the  kerygma  is  its  proclamation 
of  “  the  decisive  acts  of  God  in  Christ.”  Yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  gives  to  history  its  full  and  proper  place.  The  point  at 
issue  here  is  not  just  that  Bultmann  is  a  somewhat  radical  New 
Testament  critic  who  finds  little  historical  material  in  the  Gospel 
story.  It  is  that  he  attaches  little  importance  to  the  historical  in 
itself.  The  event  of  Jesus  Christ  is  of  course  an  historical  event,  and 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  be,  for  God  acts  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  the 
Cross,  for  example,  has  in  his  view  only  a  secondary  significance  as 
a  fact  of  history;  what  matters  is  its  eschatological  significance. 
“  To  believe  in  the  cross  of  Christ,”  he  says,  is  “  to  make  the  cross 
of  Christ  our  own,  to  undergo  crucifixion  with  him  .  .  .  the  cross 
is  not  just  an  event  of  the  past  which  can  be  contemplated  in 
detachment,  but  the  eschatological  event  in  and  beyond  time,  for  as 
far  as  its  meaning — that  is,  its  meaning  for  faith — is  concerned,  it 
is  an  ever-present  reality.”*®  Bultmann’s  indifference  to  history 
comes  out  still  more  clearly  in  his  view  of  the  Resurrection.  He 
regards  it  as  a  myth,  and  this  explains  why  he  ties  it  up  with  the 
op.  cit.,  36. 
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Cross  so  as  to  present  the  Gross  and  the  Resurrection  not  as  two 
saving  acts  but  as  a  single  redemptive  act.  “  Indeed,’  he  says,  “  faith 
in  the  resurrection  is  really  the  same  thing  as  faith  in  the  saving 
efficacy  of  the  cross,  faith  in  the  cross  as  the  cross  of  Christ.”^^  This 
I  take  to  mean  that  to  be  crucified  with  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  * 
to  rise  with  Him  to  the  newness  of  life,  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  , 
importance  whether  the  Resurrection  is  an  historical  fact. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  historical  Jesus 
has,  for  Bultmann,  little  importance  in  comparison  with  the  Christ 
of  faith.  What  matters  about  the  Jesus  of  history  is  not  so  much 
what  He  was  or  what  He  did  but  what  He  taught.  He  presented  the 
world,  it  would  appear,  with  a  practical  philosophy  of  an  existent-  ' 
ialist  type,  and  herein  is  His  great  service  to  the  human  race.  But 
can  we  really  account  in  this  way  for  the  New  Testament  faith  in 
Christ  ?  Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  Christ  of  faith  without  reference 
to  something  unique  in  the  person  of  the  Jesus  of  history?  Bultmann 
denies  that  Jesus  had  any  Messianic  consciousness,  but  is  the  person 
of  Christ  credible  without  accepting  something  of  the  kind?  Why 
should  men  have  decided  for  Him  unless  He  was  invested  with  some  ‘ 
impressive  numinous  quality?  Bultmann  would  say  that  there  is  a 
reason  why  they  should  have  decided  for  Christ  or  against  Him,  but  ’ 
it  is  not  Christ  Himself.  Men  should  make  their  decision  because 
they  are  summoned  to  do  so  by  the  New  Testament  witnesses,  and 
behind  their  testimony  he  is  not  prepared  to  go. 

Bultmann  also  betrays  the  same  attitude  to  the  work  of  Christ 
as  he  does  to  His  person.  The  existential  importance  of  God’s 
redemptive  act  in  Christ  need  not  be  questioned.  When  St.  Paul 
spoke  of  “  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  up  for  ’ 
me  ”  {Gal.  2.  20),  he  was  recognising  the  existential  significance  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  But  we  are  bound  to  ask  whether 
we  have  exhausted  the  full  meaning  of  the  work  of  Christ  when  we 
have  brought  out  its  existential  significance.  Or  to  put  the  point  in 
another  way,  we  are  bound  to  ask  whether  the  work  of  Christ  could 
have  existential  meaning  for  us  if  it  had  not  first  an  objective 
significance  independent  of  us.  It  is  surely  the  testimony  of  the 
New  Testament  that  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  God  wrought  a  redemp¬ 
tive  act  which  is  a  fact  of  history  however  much  it  may  transcend 
history.  As  Macquarrie  puts  it,  “  To  preach  the  cross  as  saving  event 
is  to  propagate  an  illusion  unless  the  origin  of  that  saving  event  was 
an  actual  happening — namely,  God’s  once-for-all  act  at  Calvary.”** 

We  turn,  finally,  to  the  consideration  of  Bultmann’s  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  myth.  Myth  he  interprets  in  the  sense  adopted  by 
the  ‘  History  of  Religions  ’  school.  “  Mythology,”  he  says,  ”  is  the 
use  of  imagery  to  express  the  other  worldly  in  terms  of  this  world 

op.  cit.,  41. 
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and  the  divine  in  terms  of  human  life,  the  other  side  in  terms  of  this 
side.”^®  This  definition  is  obviously  not  wide  enough  and  does  not, 
in  fact,  cover  all  that  Bultmann  himself  comprehends  within  the 
conception  of  myth.  As  Macquarrie  points  out,  besides  myth  as  he 
defines  it  he  takes  in  “  everything  in  the  New  Testament  which 
implies  those  first-century  concepts  which  now  belong  to  .i  world 
that  is  no  longer,  and  are  not  acceptable  to  the  modern  mind.”^^ 
And  Henderson  makes  the  further  point  that  Bultmann  does  not 
object  to  the  various  elements  he  includes  within  the  category  of 
the  mythological  for  the  same  reason.  Following  Henderson,®*  we 
may  distinguish  four  reasons  for  Bultmann’s  objection  to  what  he 
regards  as  mythological :  (i)  Myth  proper,  i.e.  myth  as  he  formally 
defines  it,  he  objects  to  just  because  it  represents  the  divine  and 
other-worldly  in  human  and  this-worldly  terms,  such  as  the  repre¬ 
sensation  of  the  transcendence  of  God  in  terms  of  a  spatial  heaven 
above  the  earth,  (ii)  He  regards  as  mythological  the  conception 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  grace  as  quasi-natural  powers,  whereas  they 
are  spiritual  entities,  (iii)  The  miracles  of  Jesus  he  regards  as 
mythological  because  they  do  not  fit  into  the  scientific  conception 
of  the  world  as  a  closed  causal  system,  (iv)  Demonic  possession  and 
certain  notions  of  original  sin  are  in  his  view  mythological  because 
they  deny  human  freedom — a  conception  which  is  strongly  under¬ 
lined  in  existentialism.  There  is  a  common  principle  underlying  these 
objections.  As  an  existentialist  Bultmann  claims  that  we  should 
regard  the  universe  not  as  spectators  but  as  those  involved  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Such  myths,  however,  are  cosmological  and  assume  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  observer,  hence  they  must  be  demythologised,  i.e. 
interpreted  in  existentialist  terms.  But  apart  from  this  consideration, 
Bultmann  is  convinced  that  the  mythological  is  quite  unintelligible 
to  modern  man  and  therefore  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Necessity  of  Myth 

Bultmann’s  treatment  of  the  mythological  has  given  rise  to  a 
lively  controversy,  which  has  served  to  bring  out  how  much  more 
complex  the  subject  is  than  his  views  would  indicate.  We  can  do  no 
more  here  than  make  a  few  observations.  Myth,  it  may  be  main¬ 
tained,  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  for  it  is  in  a  real  sense  the 
language  of  religion,  and  this  is  as  true  of  Christianity  as  of  religion 
generally.  It  is  not  always  necessarily  significant,  as,  for  example, 
when  it  appears  in  certain  pagan  mythologies.  But  it  is  significant 
when  it  embodies  some  truth  that  cannot  be  otherwise  represented. 
When  Plato  felt  himself  obliged  to  resort  to  myth,  he  was  only 

^  Kerygma  and  Myth,  10,  n.  2. 
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following  a  course  that  religion  must  always  follow  when  it  seeks  to 
depict  what  cannot  be  factually  related.  Whatever  interpretation 
we  may  choose  to  adopt,  could  we  dispense  with  the  story  of  the  Fall 
in  Genesis  iii  or  the  eschatological  imagery  in  which  the  New 
Testament  treats  of  man’s  final  destiny?  Christianity,  however,  is  an  , 
historical  religion,  and  Bultmann  may  be  fairly  charged  with  regard¬ 
ing  as  mythological  much  that  could  well  be  judged  historical  in  > 
some  sense  or  other.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  cannot  be  dismissed  as  I 
unhistorical  just  because  they  do  not  fit  into  the  scientist’s  scheme  of 
things.  The  Resurrection  may  well  be  beyond  rational  explanation, 
but  it  would  be  unhistorical  to  dismiss  out  of  hand  what  is  so  central 
in  the  New  Testament  as  a  fact  testified  to  by  many  witnesses.  After  , 
all,  the  supreme  miracle  is  Jesus  Himself,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  miraculous  should  belong  to  His  coming  and  departing  as  well  ) 
as  to  the  course  of  His  life  and  work. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  Bultmann  is  right  in  supposing  that  myth 
is  unintelligible  to  modern  man.  Myths  are  still  a  mode  in  which 
men  today  find  it  natural  to  express  themselves.  If  many  have  dis¬ 
carded  religious  myths,  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  have  adopted 
myths  of  a  secular  kind,  like  the  Nazi  myth  of  blood  and  soil  and 
the  Communist  myth  of  the  classless  paradise.  And  it  may  well  be  i 
that  the  age-long  myths  of  the  Christian  religion  are  not  nearly  so 
mysterious  to  modern  man  as  Bultmann  alleges.  The  Babylonian 
three-storied  universe  cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted  literally  by 
those  who  have  been  reared  in  the  era  of  science,  but  are  they  so 
lacking  in  poetic  sensibility  that  they  fail  to  recognise  that  the 
ancient  cosmology  enshrines  a  spiritual  meaning?  Some  today  lack 
perhaps  the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  but  must  we  take  it  as  im-  , 
possible  to  unfold  to  our  generation  the  truth  that  has  embodied 
itself  in  a  tale?  One  is  tempted  to  set  over  against  Bultmann  the 
findings  of  another  distinguished  modern,  the  psychologist  C.  G. 
Jung.  Myth-making  he  considers  as  native  to  man,  hence  he  regards 
the  unconscious  as  the  historical  deposit  of  racial  myth-making 
tendencies,  and  it  is  these  that  mould  our  mental  atmosphere.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  with  the  truth  of  Jung’s  highly  speculative 
theories  but  with  the  fact  that  a  psychologist  of  outstanding  insight 
sees  myth  as  indispensable  to  man’s  understanding  of  himself  and 
his  environment.  If  man  must  needs  resort  to  myth-making,  he  must 
also  have  a  capacity  for  interpreting  the  myths  he  creates.  Myth 
cannot  be  to  him  a  completely  foreign  language  but  something 
which  he  is  capable  of  interpreting  without  necessarily  regarding 
its  forms  as  literally  true.  The  mythological  elements  of  the  Bible 
are  not  so  darkly  mysterious  as  Bultmann  would  have  us  believe. 
The  real  difficulty  with  modern  man  is  that  he  has  become  so 
immersed  in  secularism  that  he  has  lost  his  native  sense  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  it  is  this  that  has  made  him  unresponsive  to  mytho- 
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logical  language.  If  we  could  but  find  a  way  of  quickening  his 
religious  sensibility,  we  could  reveal  to  him  the  inwardness  of  much 
that  now  seems  to  elude  his  grasp. 

Bultmann,  we  may  be  sure,  has  not  said  the  last  word  on  the 
momentous  issues  which  he  has  raised.  How  to  present  the  Glospel 
to  the  modern  world  is  one  of  our  most  urgent  problems.  Whatever 
else  Bultmann  may  have  done  or  not  done,  he  has  at  least  compelled 
us  to  think  the  question  through  in  thoroughly  radical  fashion,  and 
for  this  we  must  be  grateful. 

W.  E.  Hough 


Winning  the  People  for  Christ,  by  L.  R.  Misselbrook.  (Carey  Kings- 

gate  Press,  2s.). 

For  those  who  want  some  guidance  on  how  a  local  church  may 
seek  to  evangelise  its  neighbourhood  here  is  an  impressive  account 
of  what  has  been  done  by  Leavesden  Road  Baptist  Church,  Wat¬ 
ford.  The  principles  from  which  Mr.  Misselbrook  and  his  people 
started  will  appeal  to  almost  everyone,  especially  those  who  are 
suspicious  of  campaigns  and  imported  evangelists :  that  evangelism 
is  the  constant  and  normal  activity  of  any  church,  that  it  must  be 
centred  on  the  local  church,  must  be  done  by  the  church  members 
themselves  and  should  flow  through,  not  special  weeks,  but  the 
normal,  steady  activity  of  the  church.  This  interesting  book  gives  a 
fairly  full  description  of  the  way  in  which  this  church  set  about  the 
task  and  while,  as  its  author  states,  these  methods  may  not  prove 
successful  in  other  situations,  a  study  of  these  pages  may  point  the 
way  to  other  churches.  Certainly  every  reader  will  wi.sh  this  parti¬ 
cular  church  well  in  the  enterprise  to  which  is  has  so  ardently  given 
itself. 


Theology  and  Logic 

A  LOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXEGETICAL  METHOD  e: 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND’S  INTERIM  REPORT 

t( 

ON  BAPTISM  ii 

ANY  winds  have  blown,  from  many  directions,  since  Theology  : 
was  the  acknowledged  Queen  of  the  sciences,  the  fitting  crown 
and  fulfilment  of  a  rigorous  philosophical  discipline,  but  few  among  «' 
them  have  influenced  Theology  so  deeply  as  the  movement  which 
began  with  the  rediscovery  of  Kierkegaarde,  and  which  has  either  c 
(according  to  one’s  point  of  view)  driven  a  destructive  wedge  be-  , 
tween  Theology  and  all  rational  philosophy,  to  the  complete  con-  .  i 

fusion  of  apologetics,  or  has  rescued  Theology  from  the  barrenness  > 
of  an  arid  rationalism  and  reasserted  revelation.  Either  way,  the 
relations  between  Theology  and  Logic  have  in  recent  years  become  j 
decidedly  strained. 

It  has  been  pure  gain  to  be  reminded  that  life  is  not  an  exercise  ’ 
in  logic.  Theology  has  profited  deeply  by  the  lesson  that  reality 
is  always  existential,  never  merely  theoretic;  that  logical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis,  useful  as  a  transcript  of  experience,  is  never  its  > 
substitute.  On  the  other  hand,  a  morbid  love  of  paradox  for  its  own 
sake,  an  uncritical  tolerance  of  the  incomprehensible  and  the  il-  ' 
logical  under  the  deceptive  guise  of  “  tension,”  a  tacit  agreement 
with  the  earlier  Logical  Positivists  that  Theology  belongs  to  a  realm 
beyond  truth  and  falsehood,  the  destruction  of  the  foundations  laid 
by  Natural  Theology  for  human  responsibility,  for  man’s  capacity 
to  receive  revelation,  and  for  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  a  , 
revived  preoccupation  with  typological  and  analogical  modes  of 
exegesis  are  among  the  less  happy  consequences  of  the  disparage-  ’ 
ment  of  reason  in  theological  method.  It  had  seemed  possible  to  ' 
hope  that  whatever  the  pitfalls  for  Dogmatic  and  Philosophical 
Theology,  at  least  Biblical  Theology  would  remain  free  from  the 
vagaries  of  paradox,  fallacy,  and  “  meaningless  statement,”  safe 
under  the  firm  control  of  philological,  grammatical,  literary  and 
/  historical  disciplines.  The  hope  has  proved  unfounded ;  disregard  of 

logic  has  invaded  exegesis  itself,  and  the  hard-won  gains  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  painstaking  scholars  who  strove  to  rescue  Biblical  interpreta¬ 
tion  from  mere  subjectivism  seem  to  be  again  imperilled. 
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The  only  satisfactory  proof  of  this  is  to  take  a  piece  of  sustained 
and  detailed  exegesis  and  attempt  a  formal  logical  analysis  of  its 
method.  An  excellent  example  is  provided  in  the  Interim  Report 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  Special  Commission  on  Baptism.  With 
the  substance  of  the  argument  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  only 
with  its  exegetical  method.  Since  the  subject  is  our  Lord’s  own 
teaching  on  how  men  come  to  salvation,  and  the  pamphlet  is  the 
work  of  a  group  of  highly  qualified  and  representative  scholars,  the 
example  is  neither  trivial  nor  exceptional;  while  by  confining  our 
analysis  to  that  section  of  the  Report  (pages  22-25)  which  professes 
to  offer  “  detailed  evidence”  of  the  thesis  “  that  little  children  share 
in  Christ’s  Baptism  ”  we  avoid  the  suspicion  of  unfairness  in  apply¬ 
ing  strictly  logical  tests  to  Theological  material.  The  results  are 
disconcerting. 

The  first  statement  consists  of  two  main  propositions  said  to  bV 
“  in  line  ”  one  with  another  : 

a.  (i)  we  have  to  be  baptized  as  little  children  and  (ii)  we  can  only 
enter  into  the  kingdom  as  little  children. 

b.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  give  children  a  decided  place  in  the 
kingdom  and  in  the  Church. 

a.  (i)  and  b.  simply  restate  the  point  in  dispute.  Whatever  force  lies 
in  this  first  argument  arises  from  the  apparent  equivalence  of  a.  (i) 
and  a.  (ii),  plus  the  fact  that  a.  (ii)  sufficiently  resembles  a  saying  of 
Jesus  to  win  our  emotional  assent  to  anything  said  to  be  its  equiva¬ 
lent.  But  immediately  we  notice  that  “  as  little  children  ”  means 
in  a.  (i)  when  we  are  little  children,  and  in  a.  (ii)  after  the  manner 
of  little  children,  the  apparent  similarity  disappears,  and  we  realise 
that  we  have  been  imposed  upon  by  an  ambiguous  middle  term. 

b.  has  been  implanted,  but  certainly  not  proved. 

Next  we  are  told  : 

c.  The  kingdom  reverses  the  usual  order  of  things  so  that  the  first 
shall  be  last  and  the  last  first. 

d.  Therefore  (“  for  ”)  children  have  a  unique  place  in  the  kingdom. 

Again  an  echo  of  Jesus  wins  emotional  assent;  but  d.  follows  from  c. 
only  if  “  to  be  last  ”  means  “  to  be  a  little  child  ”  and  “  to  be  first  ” 
means  to  have  a  place  in  the  kingdom.  This  might  conceivably  be 
so,  but  no  proof  is  offered,  and  it  makes  nonsense  of  c.  Statement 

d.  (i.e.  b.)  remains  unsupported. 

Now  follow  five  statements  : 

e.  Matthew  records  that  Jesus  said  :  “  Thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  them  unto  babes.” 

f.  Jesus  also  said,  from  the  same  Psalm  :  “  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  Thou  hast  perfected  praise.” 
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g.  Whether  Jesus  had  His  own  childhood  in  mind  is  uncertain 
(with  a  reference  to  Luke  ii,  49). 

h.  Conclusion  :  (“  It  seems  clear  that  .  .  .  ”).  The  relation  of  little 
children  to  the  Father  is  mediated  through  the  sonship  of  Christ.  ^ 

t.  Little  children  may  not  know  what  they  are  saying  but  Jesus  is 
Himself  their  cry  to  the  Father.  > 

j.  In  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  It  is  through  the  Spirit  that  we  cry 
“  Abba,  Father.” 

It  is  impossible  to  detect  by  what  rule  of  inference  h.  follo^vs  from 
e.,  f.  even  with  the  help  of  the  uncertainty,  g.  One  of  its  terms 
(mediation  through  Christ’s  sonship)  appears  in  neither  premise;  the  ■ 
other  (the  relation  of  little  children  to  the  Father)  occurs  in  the 
premises  only  if  “  babes  ”  in  e.  and  /.  refers  to  “  little  children.”  In  ^ 
fact  “  babes  ”  in  e.  refers  to  the  disciples  returning  from  their  mission 
(and  is  the  antithesis  of  “wise  and  prudent”);  in  /.  it  refers  to 
children  old  enough  to  shout  Hosanna  in  the  Temple  Courts,  though 
by  h.  and  j.  it  has  come  to  mean  little  children  who  may  not  know 
what  they  are  saying,  h.  is  thus  a  glaring  non-sequitur.  The  precise  . 
function  of  a  stated  uncertainty  (g.)  in  the  presentation  of  evidence 
is  not  clear,  but  whatever  the  quotation  of  Luke  ii.  49  is  intended  to  ' 
convey,  it  clearly  has  to  do  not  with  Christ’s  infancy  but  with  an 
utterance  made  after  His  formal  admission  as  a  Son  of  the  Law — 
and  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  h.  L,  as  an  unsupported  restatement  of 
h.,  adds  nothing  to  the  argument,  j.  is  yet  another  instance  of  the 
quotation  of  an  admitted  authority  to  lend  illegitimate  support  to  a 
conclusion  not  yet  established — illegitimate  because  “  the  Spirit  ”  in 
Galatians  iv.  6  is  not  identical  with  “  Christ  ”  in  h.,  and  “  we  ”  does  > 

not  refer  to  “  babes  ”  but  to  believers.  Finally,  even  had  h.  been 
irrefutably  established,  it  would  not  by  any  means  carry  with  it  the 
truth  of  the  original  thesis  for  which  evidence  is  being  offered. 

The  next  paragraph  is  particularly  involved  but  its  main  assertions 
may  be  summarised  thus  : 

k.  Jesus  said :  “  Whosoever  receives  one  such  little  child  in  My 
name  receives  Me.” 

/.  Rabbis,  Zadokites  and  Essenes  used  the  phrase  “  in  my  name  ” 
to  signify  the  adoption  of  a  foundling  child. 

m.  Rabbis,  Zadokites  and  Essenes  circumcised  and  baptised  such 
adopted  foundlings  and  brought  them  within  the  Israelite,  Zado- 
kite  or  Essene  communities. 

n.  Peter  used  the  same  phrase  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  of  baptism 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

o.  Conclusion  :  “  We  are  to  see  here  ...”  in  the  fullest  sense 
reception  in  Jesus  Christ  and  entry  into  the  kingdom  .  .  . 
baptismal  initiation. 
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p.  This  is  an  act  in  which  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  child 
but  with  Christ  Himself. 

The  valid  conclusion  from  k.,  1.,  m.  (plus  the  assumption  that  the 
practice  of  the  Rabbis,  Zadokites  and  Essenes  strictly  defines  the 
only  possible  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  in  My  name  ”  on  Christ’s  lips) 
would  be  that  Jesus  regards  the  adoption,  with  circumcision  and 
baptism,  of  foundling  children  as  a  kindness  done  to  Himself,  and  so 
a  duty  binding  upon  the  Christian.  But  this  will  hardly  do,  not  only 
because  the  implied  assumption  begs  the  whole  question  upon  which 
evidence  is  being  offered,  but  because  neither  circumcision,  nor  the 
limitation  of  Infant  Baptism  to  foundling  children,  is  part  of  the 
thesis.  The  conclusion  o.  is  therefore  helped  out  by  the  strictly 
extraneous  and  certainly  inaccurate  n. — extraneous  because  Peter’s 
words  were  certainly  addressed  to  other  than  foundling  children, 
and  inaccurate  because  Peter  did  not  use  this  particular  phrase 
whose  meaning  is  being  defined.  The  use  of  another  phrase  by 
another  speaker  on  another  occasion  does  nothing  to  establish  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase  on  this  occasion  by  Jesus,  especially  when 
evidence  already  given  {L,  m.)  purports  to  show  that  the  phrase 
means  not  Baptism  but  adoption  accompanied  by  circumcision  and 
Baptism,  k.,  1.  yield  a  striking  new  example  of  the  principle  of 
“  Inasmuch  ...”  for  which  all  readers  will  be  grateful;  apart  from 
this  the  paragraph  proves  either  far  too  much  or  nothing  at  all. 

The  conclusion  o.  (“  We  are  to  see  here  ” — in  the  phrase  “  who¬ 
soever  receives  one  such  little  child  in  my  name  ” — “  in  the  fullest 
sense  reception  in  Jesus  Christ  and  entry  into  the  kingdom  .  .  . 
baptismal  initiation  ”)  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  rest  of 
the  discussion  that  closer  attention  must  be  paid  to  its  validity.  The 
premise  n.  is  introduced  to  suggest  by  simple  juxtaposition  that 
since  the  phrase  "  en  to  onomati  ”  is  used  by  Peter  at  Pentecost  in 
connection  with  Baptism,  then  the  phrase  “  epi  to  onoma  ”  used  here 
by  Jesus  is  also  a  baptismal  phrase.  The  appeal  to  analogous  usage 
is  a  legitimate  linguistic  argument,  but  it  must  be  accurate,  fair  and 
consistent.  “  Epi  to  onoma  ”  occurs  nine  times,  in  contexts  having 
to  do  with  the  coming  of  false  prophets,  doing  miracles,  preaching, 
speaking  and  teaching  “  in  the  name  ” — never  with  Baptism ;  Peter’s 
phrase,  "  en  to  onomati  ”  is  also  used  of  coming,  working,  miracles, 
preaching,  giving  cold  water,  exorcism,  God’s  sending  the  Com¬ 
forter,  giving  thanks,  having  life,  asking,  praying,  and  doing  all 
“  in  the  name  ” — it  is  by  no  means  usually,  or  often,  a  baptismal 
phrase;  “  eis  to  onoma  ”  is  the  more  frequent  baptismal  phrase,  and 
Matthew  shows  Jesus  using  it  in  Matthew  xxviii.  19,  but  this  phrase 
again  is  used  also  of  believing,  being  gathered  together,  receiving  a 
prophet,  or  righteous  man,  and  giving  water  ‘  in  the  name.’  Vincent 
Taylor  is  obviously  justified  in  doubting  whether  any  distinction 
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between  these  prepositional  phrases  can  be  sustained  {Mark.  407), 
but  that  is  not  our  present  business  :  logically,  the  appeal  to  analo¬ 
gous  usage  is  here  quite  inaccurate  and  wholly  unfair.  It  is  also 
inconsistent :  Jesus  Himself  uses  “  receiving  ”  to  mean  “  welcoming  ” 
a  prophet,  or  righteous  man,  the  disciples  on  their  mission,  and  its  * 
antithesis  is  “  rejecting  ”  those  disciples  and  their  mission — and  the 
appeal  to  analogous  usage  for  this  phrase  would  definitely  exclude  ’ 
the  meaning  “  entry  into  the  kingdom  .  .  .  baptismal  initiation.” 
Finally,  if  “  receive  one  such  little  one  ”  means  reception  into  Christ, 
into  the  kingdom,  and  Baptism,  then  plainly  “  receiveth  Me  ”  in 
the  same  sentence  (and  especially  in  view  of  p.,  regarded  as  an 
admonitory  version  of  k.)  must  mean  receiving  Christ  into  Christ, 
the  kingdom  and  Baptism !  The  conclusion  o.  is  hatched  in  a 
veritable  nest  of  logical  fallacies.  ’ 

The  logical  process  becomes  even  more  obscure  when  we  turn 
to  Matthew  xviii :  “  Whoso  shall  put  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me;  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck.  ...”  Here  all  turns, 
logically,  on  the  meaning  of  “  little  ones  who  believe.”  Once  again  . 

we  have  innuendo :  a  theological  aside  flirts  with  the  idea  that  the 
giving  of  a  cup  of  water  which  Mark  couples  with  this  saying  may  ’ 
have  affiliations  with  Paul’s  reference  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  being  j 
baptized  into  one  body  and  being  made  to  drink  of  one  spiritual 
drink;  but  the  suggestion  once  implanted  is  immediately  dropped, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  takes  no  further  place  in  the  discussion. 

Instead,  Matthew’s  phrase  about  little  ones  who  believe  “  into  ” 
Christ  is  said  to  be  a  difficulty,  because  Judaism  does  not  speak  in 
these  terms  about  children — it  being  assumed  that  “  little  ones  who 
believe  ”  must  refer  to  children,  and  that  Judaist  usage  is  regulative 
for  our  Lord.  The  difficulty  is  then  met  by  either  of  two  possible 
interpretations,  each  of  which  would  justify  Infant  Baptism,  (i) 
The  phrase  “  believe  into  ”  may  be  equivalent  to  Baptism,  as  it  is 
in  Galatians  iii.  24f.  “  If  this  is  so,  then  to  put  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  little  children,  that  is,  to  hinder  their  being  baptized, 
is  a  terrible  crime.”  Which  is  to  say,  by  the  definition  now  estab¬ 
lished,  “  to  hinder  the  little  ones  who  are  baptized  into  me  from 
being  baptized  is  a  terrible  crime  ”  :  it  is  also  a  logical  one  of  the 
first  order ! 

But  (ii)  the  phrase  may  on  the  other  hand  refer  to  actual  belief 
in  Jesus,  in  which  case  Matthew  wants  us  to  see  that  “  the  rational 
order  is  reversed  in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “  take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  ”  is  a  warning,  for  those  who  find 
it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  faith  of  an  infant,  that  despising  an 
infant’s  faith  is  perilous — it  is  against  the  heavenly  ordering  of  God. 
The  dilemma  is  thus  presented  :  these  sayings  refer  either  (i)  to 
Infant  Baptism,  or  (ii)  to  infant  belief  in  Christ,  and  so  to  Infant 
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f  Believers’  Baptism.  The  fallacy  of  the  false  dilemma  will  deceive  no 

I  one.  Not  only  is  one  member  of  it  (i)  itself  a  logical  howler,  but  the 

alternatives  are  not  exhausted.  T.  W.  Manson  has  proposed  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  words,  “  little  ones  who  believe,”  which  is  in  close 
j  accord  with  Synoptic  origins,  usage  and  thought,  which  denies  that 
I  “  children  ”  are  meant  at  all  in  Matthew’s  version  {Sayings  of  Jesus, 
138).  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  Manson  is  right :  the  mere 
existence  of  a  third  possible  interpretation  destroys  the  dilemma  and 
I  the  whole  argument  fails.  We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  “  evidence  ”  in 
support  of  the  thesis. 

Finally  we  are  directed  to  Matthew's  record  of  the  blessing  of 
r  the  children.  First  come  “  two  important  facts  ”  about  these 

j  passages:  (i)  The  whole  context,  Matthew  xvi.  13-xx.  28  is  liturgical, 

i  A  scholar’s  opinion  that  this  section  forms  a  distinct  account  of  the 

!  Church’s  worship  is  mentioned  only  to  be  rejected  once  its  sugges- 

1  tion  has  been  implanted ;  and  the  equivalence  of  “  reception  of  little 

[  children  ”  and  “  baptism  of  little  children  ”  is  asserted — although 

this  is  the  point  to  be  established — in  order  to  give  the  whole  passage 
t  a  baptismal  reference.  This  assumes  that  in  a  supposedly  liturgical 
passage  everything  must  have  liturgical  reference — which  a  glance 
>  over  these  chapters  will  show  to  be  absurd.  But  if  anything  between 
xvi.  13  and  xx.  28  be  admittedly  non-liturgical,  then  the  passage  in 
dispute  may  be  non-liturgical  also  :  its  liturgical,  and  baptismal 
reference  must  be  proved,  not  assumed  as  here. 

'  (The  passage  includes — taking  up  the  cross,  what  is  a  man 
profited.  Transfiguration,  coming  of  Elias,  the  treatment  of  John 
,  Baptist,  healing  of  the  lunatic,  faith  like  mustard  seed,  payment 
of  tribute,  cutting  off  the  hand  and  foot,  the  lost  sheep,  forgiveness 
»  of  injuries,  the  great  commandment,  warning  against  riches,  the 
labourers,  the  request  of  Zebedee’s  children). 

(ii)  The  second  “  important  fact  ”  concerning  this  passage  is 
I  that  it  follows  upon  the  blessing  of  marriage,  thus  : 

q.  The  sayings  about  children  follow  closely  on  the  teaching  con- 
•  cerning  marriage;  the  blessing  of  children  follows  naturally  upon 

J  the  blessing  of  marriage. 

r.  The  same  procedure  is  seen  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

1  s.  Conclusion  :  (“  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  ”)  the  Synoptic 
[  account  of  the  blessing  of  the  infants  has  been  taken  from  very 

I  early  times  to  refer  to  Infant  Baptism. 

.  To  this  type  of  logic  nothing  at  all  would  be  surprising,  s.  is  made 
to  appear  as  a  conclusion  from  q.,  r.  simply  by  the  surreptitious 
J  introduction  of  the  word  “  therefore.”  Apart  from  thk,  and  the 
possibility  that  “  children  ”  in  q.  refers  to  infants,  there  is  not  the 
least  connection,  logically,  between  q.,  r.  and  s.  All  that  r.  adds  to  q. 
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is  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  thought  from  marriage  to  children 
was  as  “  natural  ”  for  Paul  as  for  Jesus  (or  Matthew).  But  even 
cursory  attention  to  q.  suggests  that  the  word  “  blessing  ”  cannot  ) 
possibly  imply  Baptism — what  is  the  Baptism  of  marriage? 

These  preliminaries  done,  “  three  main  things  ”  are  said  about  ‘ 
these  passages  recording  the  blessing  of  the  children,  (a)  We  are 
told  that  Professor  Cullmann  has  asserted  the  baptismal  meaning  of  ’ 
the  passage,  and  that  his  interpretation  has  been  widely  accepted. 

No  evidence  being  offered  on  either  point  (except  that  the  passage 
has  one  word  in  common  with  certain  baptismal  passages),  the  thesis  ) 
gains  no  further  support  except  a  certain  air  of  prestige. 

(b)  Another  dilemma  is  offered:  two  interpretations  are  mooted, 
either  of  which  will  justify  Infant  Baptism,  (i)  Mark  and  Luke 
speak  of  Jesus  laying  His  hands  upon  the  children  in  the  same  way  ' 
that  He  touched  and  healed  the  sick.  “  If  so  we  may  use  for  our 
understanding  of  it  the  incident  of  the  healing  of  the  little  boy  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  when  the  father  said  ... 

‘  I  believe,  help  thou  my  unbelief  ’  .  .  .  and  Jesus  laying  His  hand 
on  the  boy  raised  him  up.”  This  conjunction  of  ideas  defies  logical 
analysis,  but  it  appears  to  mean  that  since  the  laying  of  Christ’s 
hand  on  the  lad  (he  is  no  longer  a  child,  Mark  ix.  21)  helped  the 
father’s  faith,  the  laying  of  His  hands  upon  infants  implies  that 
they  have,  or  can  have,  faith,  and  so  Baptism.  If  this  is  the  intended 
argument,  it  stands  self-refuted,  another  glaring  non  sequitur.  This 
interpretation  leads  more  logically  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laying  I 
of  hands  upon  the  sick  means  Jesus  baptized  each  patient  as  His  ' 
mode  of  healing  them. 

(ii)  Alternatively,  we  are  told  Matthew  tells  of  the  same  inci¬ 
dent  in  terms  of  the  Temple  liturgy — they  brought  forward  the 
children  as  lambs  to  the  altar;  “suffer  them  to  come  unto  me” 
means  proselytisation,  or  at  least  full  participation  in  Christian 
worship;  the  blessing  corresponds  to  that  at  circumcision  or  the 
redemption  of  the  first-born,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the 
Aaronic  Benediction;  and  the  similarity  to  earliest  accounts  of 
Baptism  is  so  strong  as  to  constrain  us  to  read  the  incident  as 
intended  to  speak  of  Baptism.  Here  are  five  wholly  unsupported 
statements  whose  truth  and  relevance  cannot  be  tested  because  the 
evidence  for  them  is  lacking.  They  are  in  no  sense  evidence  for  the 
thesis  under  discussion;  they  merely  show  how  if  that  thesis  be 
accepted  Matthew’s  account  could  be  understood  by  one  determined 
to  find  in  it  a  baptismal  implication.  This  of  course  is  legitimate 
enough,  logically;  but  no  reason  is  given  why  the  simple,  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  incident  cannot  be  accepted,  why  these  two 
expositions  are  the  only  ones  available,  or  (for  that  matter)  why 
since  Mark  and  Luke  disagree  so  widely  with  Matthew  on  the 
meaning  of  the  incident,  we  should  accept  either. 
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{c)  The  third  “main  thing”  to  be  said  about  these  passages  is 
logically  the  most  curious  of  all.  Five  passages  {Matthew  xviii.  3, 
Mark  x.  15,  Luke  xix.  17,  John  iii.  3  and  John  hi.  5)  are  printed 
in  parallel  columns,  each  passage  divided  into  four  main  clauses, 
after  the  manner  so  familiar  in  Synoptic  study.  This  once  more  is 
prefaced  by  the  innuendo  that  “  a  number  of  scholars  ”  see  behind 
all  these  verses  the  same  basic  incident;  this  being  patently  untrue 
it  is  at  once  denied,  but  the  suggestion  being  implanted  we  are 
readier  for  the  more  moderate  assertion  that  all  five  passages  say 
precisely  the  same  thing.  “  This  becomes  clear  when  they  are  placed 
in  parallel  columns.”  In  fact  the  only  things  that  become  clear  are 
that  each  begins  with  “  Verily  ”  and  each  ends  with  “  cannot  enter 
— or  see — the  kingdom.”  The  first  three  speak  of  conversion  “  as  ” 
little  children  but  say  nothing  about  Baptism;  the  last  two  refer  to 
birth  of  the  Spirit  and  of  water  and  say  nothing  about  conversion 
“  as  ”  little  children.  The  assertion  that  all  mean  the  same  thing, 
new  birth  through  Baptism  as  a  little  child,  is  the  merest  assertion ; 
the  typographical  trick  of  printing  texts  side  by  side  does  not  in  the 
least  establish  their  identity,  or  even  their  theological  affiliation,  and 
in  this  case  the  “  appeal  to  inspection  ”  singularly  fails  :  the  five 
passages  patently  do  not  say  the  same  thing.  In  any  case  the  asser¬ 
tion  here  made  constitutes  the  very  point  upon  which,  once  more, 
evidence  was  to  be  led — that  the  Synoptics  support  the  contention 
that  little  children  share  in  Christ’s  Baptism. 

Whatever  we  may  decide  about  the  doctrine  here  under  dis¬ 
cussion  (or  about  any  doctrine  which  needs  these  methods  of  argu¬ 
ment  to  support  it)  no  conscientious  student  of  the  New  Testament 
can  feel  happy  about  the  prevalence  of  this  type  of  exegesis — so 
persistently  subjective  in  its  judgments,  so  careless  of  the  rules  of 
logic  and  the  consistent  definition  of  terms,  so  ready  to  depart  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  text  in  favour  of  abstruse  theologising 
far  over  the  heads  of  the  unsophisticated  readers  for  whom  the  New 
Testament  was  written,  and  withal  so  ready  to  appeal  to  methods 
like  innuendo,  the  insinuation  of  inferences  without  committing 
oneself  to  them,  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  texts  without  proof  of 
their  inner  relationship,  the  offering  of  alternative  interpretations 
“  without  prejudice  ”  so  long  as  the  debating-point  is  gained — all 
suggesting  that  the  expositor  is  determined  to  find  a  given  meaning 
whatever  the  Scripture  says.  This  is  no  isolated  or  merely  individual 
judgment :  again  and  again  in  reviews  of  new  work  one  comes  upon 
comments  which  admire  the  “  powerful  argumentation,”  the 
“  brilliant  tour  de  force,”  the  “  learning,  ingenuity  and  thoroughness 
which  just  fail  to  convince,”  testifying  to  an  abundance  of  technical 
scholarship  that  nevertheless  does  not  carry  illumination  or  convic¬ 
tion.  This  way  lies  exegetical  anarchy,  new  justification  for  the  old 
jibe  that  one  can  prove  anything  from  the  Bible.  Unless  exegesis 
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adheres  with  rigid  loyalty  to  the  strict  discipline  which  seeks  only 
what  the  writer  meant  his  immediate  readers  to  understand,  refusing 
to  force  words  to  the  limits  of  their  meaning,  and  cultivating  an  , 
alert  and  tender  logical  and  exegetical  conscience.  Biblical  Theology 
will  drift  into  the  confusion  that  already  besets  dogmatics  and  philo-  ^ 
Sophy,  where  words  mean  very  much  what  their  users  want  them 
to  mean,  and  agreement  is  precluded  by  lack  of  common  methods  of  ^ 
discussion.  Logic,  it  is  true,  will  not  impart  life,  nor  keep  us  in  the 
way,  but  it  is  the  surest  intellectual  safeguard  of  the  truth. 

Reginald  E.  O.  White  > 
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William  Steadman’s  Hampshire 
;  Years 

ON  20th  August,  1788,  William  Steadman  set  out  on  foot  from 
Leominster  to  walk  to  Bristol  where  he  had  obtained  an 
:  entrance  to  the  Baptist  Academy.  Born  of  poor  parents  and 

I  largely  self-educated,  Steadman  was  converted  during  a  Baptismal 
service  he  attended  and  was  himself  baptised  in  April,  1784. 
Though  he  taught  for  eight  years  in  Monkland  and  Eardisland  his 
'  predilection  was  for  the  ministry  and  he  entered  the  Bristol 

Academy  with  great  anticipation. 

I  A  chance  meeting  with  a  member  of  the  Steele  family  brought 

\  him  a  preaching  engagement  at  Broughton  and  led  to  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  that  pastorate  in  1789.  Henry  Steele  had  filled  the  pasto¬ 
rate  for  forty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  William 
Steele,  who  served  for  thirty  years,  dying  in  1769.  Anne  Steele,  the 
hymn-writer,  was  his  daughter.  Her  Bible,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Ann 
'  Dutton,  another  Baptist  hymn-writer,  is  still  a  treasured  possession 
of  the  church. 

1  Until  settling  at  Broughton,  Steadman’s  reading  had  been 

j  chiefly  classical  but  a  chance  reading  of  Edward’s  Life  of  David 
Brainerd  opened  a  new  field  of  influence  and  experience.  Chiding 
1  himself  for  what  he  felt  to  be  wasted  years  of  vanity  and  pride; 

I  mourning  time  spent  in  criticism  of  others  and  neglect  of  his  own 
ministry;  “My  time  at  Bristol  might  have  been  better  improved,” 

I  he  lamented,  “  though  I  think  in  conscience  I  was  as  diligent  and 

;  as  serious  as  most  there;  yet  I  might  have  done  more;  and  the 

barrenness  of  my  soul  in  divine  things  now  fills  me  with  shame.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  ready  to  think  Brainerd  exercised  more  grace,  manifested  more 
diligence,  and  did  more  work,  in  one  week  of  his  life,  than  I  have  in 
the  whole  time  since  I  entered  the  ministry.” 

Seven  years  later,  when  he  was  at  Plymouth  Dock,  he  speaks 
j  of  Brainerd  as  bringing  revival  into  his  ministry  and,  later  still, 

1  when  commending  the  life  of  Whitefield,  he  recalls :  “  Have  met 

I  with  nothing  since  the  reading  of  Brainerd’s  Life,  twelve  years  ago, 

'■  that  has  affected  me  so  much.” 

Days  of  prayer  and  self-examination  led  Steadman  to  seek  for 
I  more  dynamic  results  in  his  ministry :  “  Shall  I  always  labour, 
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study,  pray,  preach  in  vain  ?  ”  he  wrote  in  his  journal.  “  Yet,  surely, 
my  work  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  reward  with  my  God.  But,  O 
Lord,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  request,  let  me  see  some 
good  effects  attending  my  labours;  let  me  see  the  members  of  this 
church  active,  zealous,  affectionate  Christians :  let  me  see  some 
sinners  converted  by  my  ministry  before  I  die.”  Brainerd’s  life  led 
him  to  seek  out  in  Scripture  passages  that  “  speak  of  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  ”  and  led  him  also  to  seek  out  in  the  district  such 
villages  where  the  need  for  Gospel  preaching  was  indicated  :  “  I 
endeavoured  to  enlarge  my  sphere  of  labour;  went  more  frequently 
to  Winterslow  and  Wallop  and  sought  an  introduction  into  several 
other  villages.  ...  In  some  of  these  places  my  efforts  to  introduce 
the  Gospel  succeeded,  in  others  they  proved  abortive;  but  even 
there  I  felt  a  satisfaction  in  having  made  the  attempt.  My  strain  of 
preaching  at  home  was  somewhat  altered,  becoming  more  earnest 
and  pointed,  more  evangelical  and  spiritual.” 

The  spirit  of  revival  which  affected  the  young  pastor  was 
not  appreciated  by  the  members  of  his  flock  who  spoke  “  in  frigid 
.strains  ”  saying  :  “  It  is  no  purpose  to  trouble  oneself  about  souls 
.  .  .  leave  it  to  Him,”  and  he  adds  his  answering  challenge  to  his  own 
soul :  “  Thus  the  devil  teaches  men  to  pervert  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  endeavours  to  press  into  his  service  truths  he  cannot 
erase !  ” 

Among  his  ministerial  neighbours  was  one  who  shared  his  con¬ 
cerns  and  understood  him  perfectly;  Rev.  J.  Saffery  of  Salisbury 
who  had  been  sent  into  the  ministry  from  Meeting  House  Alley, 
Portsmouth,  a  church  rich  in  sanctified  endeavour.  Steadman  and 
Saffery  concluded  that  if  God  were  laying  upon  their  hearts  a  new 
concern  for  souls  they  must  reach  out  beyond  their  immediate  dis¬ 
trict,  and  in  the  winter  of  1792  they  visited  the  churches  of  the 
Portsmouth  area,  preaching  daily  in  the  churches  and  conducting 
simple  Gospel  services  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  This  evangelistic 
enterprise  confirmed  their  opinions  of  the  “  ill  effects  of  high  Calvi¬ 
nism,”  though  Steadman  still  wondered  whether  they  were  right 
in  sounding  this  “  new  note  ”  and  wrote  in  his  journal :  “  Whether 
I  shall  take  such  another  journey  without  a  more  express  call  of 
Providence,  I  cannot  say.”  That  “  express  call  of  Providence  ” 
was  nearer  than  he  knew  and  came  through  the  founding  of  the 
B.M.S. 

On  the  last  day  of  1 792  Steadman  read  the  “  Account  of  the 
Particular  Baptist  l^ciety  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  Among  the 
Heathen.”  William  Carey,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  preached  his 
“  deathless  sermon  ”  in  May  and  the  Society  had  been  inaugurated 
October  2nd,  1792.  Steadman’s  reaction  was  one  of  thrilling 
acceptance  and  he  wrote  in  his  journal :  “  It  revived  me,  and  did 
my  heart  good  to  think  that  God  had  put  it  into  the  heart  of  any 
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to  attempt  that  good  work;  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  as  one 
of  the  many  favourable  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  universal 
spread  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  latter  day  glory.”  In  the  week 
following,  Steadman  wrote  to  William  Carey  enclosing  a  half¬ 
guinea  subscription  for  the  Society,  meanwhile  hoping  he  did  it 
“  prudently  and  with  proper  views.” 

In  acknowledging  the  gift,  which  Carey  passed  on,  Andrew 
Fuller  informed  Steadman  of  the  plans  which  Carey  and  Dr. 
Thomas  had  made  for  their  journey  to  India.  He  enclosed  a 
Gospel  hymn  translated  from  the  Bengalee  of  Ram  Ram  Boshoo,  a 
Hindu  Christian.  “It  did  my  heart  good  to  read  it,”  recorded 
Steadman,  adding,  “  Jesus  Christ  is  blessed  by  heathens !  O  when 
shall  all  the  heathens  call  Him  blessed?”  At  once,  Steadman 
challenged  his  own  flock  in  the  little  church  at  Broughton  with 
the  story  of  the  Society  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  they  responded 
with  a  gift  of  almost  seven  pounds.  Steadman  next  approached 
Salisbury,  where  his  friend  Saffery  was  pastor,  and  later  toured  the 
village  churches  of  the  Salisbury  Plain,  reading  Fuller’s  letters  and 
seeking  help  for  the  pioneer  work — that  “  pious  design  ”  as  Fuller 
had  called  it. 

At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Ryland  and  Andrew  Fuller,  Steadman 
visited  Northampton  in  order  to  gain  hrst-hand  knowledge  of  the 
movement  and  was  surprised  to  6nd  that  Fuller  and  others  looked 
upon  him  as  the  natural  successor  to  Ryland,  who  was  leaving  the 
Midlands  for  the  presidency  of  Bristol  College.  Samuel  Pearce  had 
other  plans  for  Steadman  and  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  persuade  him  to  join  the  missionary  band  in  India,  supporting 
his  plea  with  the  claim  :  “  That  in  all  our  connexion  there  was  no 
man  known  to  us  as  you,  provided  you  were  disposed  for  it.”  Stead¬ 
man  was  “  disposed  for  it  ”  but  there  were  many  obstacles  in  the 
way  and,  reluctantly,  Steadman  turned  down  the  suggestion  of  ser¬ 
vice  abroad,  determined  to  evangelise  at  home  with  a  zeal  no  whit 
behind  that  of  his  colleagues  serving  in  India.  Out  of  a  meagre 
salary  of  £40  per  year  he  managed,  in  spite  of  family  responsibilities, 
to  rent  rooms  in  the  villages  around  the  Hampshire-Wiltshire 
borders  in  which  to  preach  the  Gospel  and,  when  his  own  money 
proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  need,  he  travelled  far  aheld  plead¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  “  the  destitute  towns  and  villages.”  His  pastoral 
zeal  was  infectious  and  his  work  “  gave  an  impulse  to  all  the  country 
so  that  all  the  younger  ministers,  both  Baptists  and  Independents, 
and  a  number  of  members  of  their  churches  as  occasional  preachers, 
started  in  every  direction.”  His  journal  reveals  moments  of  rapturous 
enthusiasm  and  periods  of  acute  depression  as  the  following  extracts 
reveal :  “  Went  to  W  .  .  .  and  conversed  with  several  poor  afflicted 
people  and  felt  some  satisfaction  in  attempting  somewhat  for  God  ” ; 
“  was  greatly  dejected.  .  .  .1  6nd  I  am  still  alone  in  attempting  to 
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promote  the  interests  of  Christ.”  As  early  as  1796  Steadman  was  ' 
following  the  example  set  by  Robert  Raikes  of  gathering  children 
together  for  religious  instruction  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  during 
the  week,  though  his  church  questioned  the  wisdom  of  spending  two  ' 
shillings  per  week  on  the  new  enterprise  and  he  confessed  sadly :  ^ 

“  I  thought  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  but  6nd 
myself  mistaken  and  am  apprehensive  I  must  drop  it  on  account  j 
thereof!  Whatever  attempts  I  make  for  good  are  either  openly 
opposed,  or  else  neglected;  so  that  I  give  up  all  hope  of  success 
in  any  of  them.” 

Such  a  light  as  his  zeal  had  kindled  could  not  be  hid  under  the 
bushel  of  mistrust  and,  if  his  own  people  were  blind  to  their  pastor’s  ^ 
qualities,  an  ever-widening  circle  of  influence  was  being  confirmed. 
From  Exeter,  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  from  the  Midlands,  and  from  ; 
his  beloved  Herefordshire  came  requests  for  his  services,  and  always 
his  ministry  brought  help  and  blessing.  These  invitations  were  but 
the  prtlude  to  a  Macedonian  call  he  was  to  accept  in  company 
with  his  friend  SaflFery.  By  1796  the  band  of  missionaries  serving 
the  Society  in  India  “  found  themselves  competent  to  their  own  ^ 
support  and,  in  consequence,  most  generously  declined  further  aid 
from  the  funds  of  the  Society  at  home.”  The  General  Committee 
therefore  decided  that  it  would  be  “  a  legitimate  application  of  the 
funds,  to  attempt  the  evangelisation  of  some  of  the  less  enlightened  , 
parts  of  our  own  country  and  Cornwall  was  the  first  field  selected  i 
for  the  experiment.” 

In  June  the  two  ministers  began  their  itineration  of  the  West 
Country  and  the  experiment  succeeded  all  their  expectation.  In 
chapels  and  halls,  in  private  homes  and  in  the  open  air  they  \ 
preached  the  Gospel;  in  almost  every  case  being  received  with  great 
acceptance  during  the  three  months’  mission.  ) 

On  his  return  to  Broughton,  Steadman  set  out  his  views  on  the 
enterprise  in  a  report  to  Dr.  Rippon,  afterwards  published  in  Vol.  ii 
of  the  Baptist  Register,  and  his  pungent  comments  reveal  an  insight  i 
into  evangelistic  method  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the  majority 
of  his  ministerial  colleagues. 

“  Whilst  it  is  readily  allowed,”  he  wrote,  “  that  the  millions  of 
heathens  abroad  call  loudly  for  our  help  :  do  not  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  little  better  than  heathens  at  home  call  loudly  for  our 
pity  too?”  If  only  “  pious  and  charitable  gentlemen  ”  could  finance 
such  schemes,  and  churches  were  willing  to  release  their  ministers 
for  several  weeks  each  year,  he  averred,  great  blocks  of  territory 
much  neglected  could  be  reached  with  the  Gospel.  “  The  obligations 
of  real  Christians  to  labour  to  the  utmost  to  bring  others  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Gospel,  appear  to  me  to  be  so  numerous, 
so  powerful  and  so  obvious  that  I  feel  surprised  that  the  godly 
amongst  the  Baptists,  and  other  denominations,  have  made  so  few 
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efforts  to  accomplish  it.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  more  effectual 
means  of  doing  it,  than  that  of  itinerant  preaching,  carried  on 
either  by  stated  ministers,  who  may  pretty  frequently  make  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  villages  around  them,  or  at  other  times  take  a  more 
extensive  circle,  and  leave  their  own  immediate  charge  for  a  season, 
which  in  many  cases,  may  be  done  without  any  real  injury  to  it.” 

Many  years  later,  when  he  had  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the 
Northen  Education  Society  (now  Rawdon  College),  Steadman 
wrote  :  “  The  experience  I  gained  .  .  .  contributed  not  a  little  to  fit 
me  for  the  stations  I  was  designed  to  611.”  The  evangelist-pastor 
had  seen  very  clearly  the  challenge  of  the  multitudes,  and  his  whole 
life  was  afterwards  devoted  either  to  evangelism  or  to  the  training 
of  evangelists.  To  the  last  the  6re  burned  with  a  zeal  neither  sorrow 
nor  disappointment  could  quench,  as  these  words  from  Rev.  J.  O. 
B2irrett’s  recently  published  history  of  Rawdon  College  indicate : 
“  He  (Dr.  Steadman)  had  done  a  notable  work  for  Baptist  Minis¬ 
terial  education  in  the  North,  contending  in  the  early  years  with  a 
strong  prejudice  against  an  educated  ministry  ...  for  thirty-one 
years  he  had  lived  for  the  Academy,  sparing  no  effort  to  equip  his 
men  for  their  work.  ...  To  these  labours  he  added  the  care  of  a 
large  church,  and  evangelistic  work  in  Allerton,  Brierley,  Birkenshaw, 
Bowling,  Cutler  Heights,  Heaton,  Low  Moor  and  other  places.  He 
was  also  chieHy  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Itinerant  Society 
of  Yorkshire  Baptists  formed  for  evangelism,  and  its  6rst  Treasurer.” 
Such  was  the  man,  and  such  the  motive  which  pulsated  through  his 
ministry;  setting  a  seal  upon  village  work  which  was  to  become  a 
pattern  for  the  new  evangelism. 

Walter  Fancutt 


Some  Modern  Religions,  by  J.  Oswald  Sanders  and  J.  Stafford 
Wright.  (Tyndale  Press,  2s.). 

This  little  book,  in  the  Foundations  for  Faith  series,  concisely 
outlines  the  origins  and  main  tenets  of  certain  modern  deviations 
from  the  historic  Faith  and  compares  their  doctrines  with  New 
Testament  teaching.  Christian  Science,  Seventh  Day  Adventism, 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  Spiritualism,  Christiadelphianism  and  Theo¬ 
sophy  are  dealt  with,  and  there  are  short  notes  on  nine  others.  The 
whole  is  well  done  and  the  book  will  be  found  useful  for  those  who 
want  to  know  something  about  these  cults  and  where  they  deviate 
from  orthodoxy. 
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The  Preacher’s  Appeal  to  Intellect 


“  DE  ready  always,”  wrote  the  Apostle,  “  to  give  an  answer  to 
D  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
you.  .  .  .  The  question  which  arises,  particularly  for  the  preacher, 
is.  Can  this  be  done?  To  what  degree  and  in  what  sense  can 
preaching  be  a  process  of  reasoning?  This  question  has  theoretical 
interest,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  philosophy  and  theology;  and 
for  those  of  us  who  have  the  job  to  do  it  has  also  some  practical 
importance. 

Contemporary  philosophers  and  theologians,  although  poles 
apart  in  every  other  respect,  seem  to  be  at  one  in  minimising  the 
part  which  reasoning  can  play  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  or 
communication  of  a  knowledge  of  God.  To  begin  with  philosophy, 
it  is  now  two  hundred  years  since  David  Hume  wrote^ :  “  If  we 
take  in  hand  any  volume;  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics,  for 
instance;  let  us  ask.  Does  it  contain  any  abstract  reasoning  concern¬ 
ing  quantity  or  number?  No.  Does  it  contain  any  experimental 
reasoning  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  existence?  No.  Commit  it 
then  to  the  flames :  for  it  can  contain  nothing  but  sophistry  and 
illusion.”  Drawing  their  inspiration  from  Hume,  the  Logical 
Positivists  of  today  similarly  limit  the  scope  of  reasoning  to  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  and  consider  the  only  possible  forms  of  verifica¬ 
tion  to  be  either  analytical  or  empirical.  Ayer,  for  instance,  lays  it 
down  that  “  all  utterances  about  the  nature  of  God  ”  are  “  non¬ 
sensical.”®  They  have  no  meaning  because  there  is  no  way  of 
determining  their  truth  or  falsehool.  Some  propositions  can  be 
verified  by  an  analysis  which  shows  them  to  be  tautologies  and, 
therefore,  indisputable  (e.g.  2  +  2  =  4  or  “white  swans  are 
white  ”) ;  other  propositions  are  verified  by  empirical  observation  or 
experiment  which  shows  them  to  have  a  high  degree  of  probability 
as  forecasts  of  sensation  (e.g.  “  This  table  is  hard  ”  is  verified  by  the 
sensation  of  bumping  into  it,  and  the  oftener  you  bump  the  more 
confidently  you  assert  that  it  is  hard.)  Statements  about  God,  such 
as  we  make  from  the  pulpit,  are  verifiable  in  neither  of  these  ways 
and,  according  to  Ayer,  are  consequently  meaningless.  It  should  be 

1 1  Peter  Hi.  15. 

^Inquiry  into  Human  Understanding. 

3  Language,  Truth  and  Logic,  2nd  ed.,  p.  115. 
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noticed  that  he  brings  the  atheist  and  agnostic  under  the  same 
condemnation  as  the  theist;  it  is  just  as  nonsensical  to  say  “God 
does  not  exist  ”  or  “  God  may  or  may  not  exist  ”  as  to  say  “  God 
does  exist,”  if  there  is  no  way  of  verifying  these  statements.  Bertrand 
I  Russell  sums  up  the  view  of  this  school  to  which  he  himself  belongs  : 

“  They  confess  frankly  that  the  human  intellect  is  unable  to  find 
?  conclusive  answers  to  many  questions  of  profound  importance  to 
mankind,  but  they  refuse  to  believe  that  there  is  some  ‘  higher  ’  way 
of  knowing  by  which  we  can  discover  truth  hidden  from  science 
and  the  intellect.”* 

If  he  accepts  this,  the  preacher  need  not  conclude  that  he  must 
,  stop  talking  about  God  altogether,  but  only  that  he  must  stop 
trying  to  give  a  reason.  He  may  still  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  and  try  to  inflame  their  passions  or  arouse  their  fears;  he 
may  still  appeal  to  the  will  and  send  them  oflf  in  all  directions  to  do 
things.  But  he  is  wasting  his  own  time  and  theirs  in  making  any 
appeal  to  intellect,  if  the  Logical  Positivists  are  correct  in  their 
j  account  of  reasoning  and  verification. 

I  Reasoning  and  Verification 

'  But  are  they  correct?  Consider,  first,  reasoning.  When  they 

say  that  the  only  meaningful  propositions  are  those  of  mathematics 
or  science,  they  restrict  the  scope  of  reasoning  to  these  two  activities. 
But,  surely,  propositions  other  than  those  of  mathematics  or  science 
have  meaning.  Professor  Ayer  himself  seems  to  think  so  in  the 
introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  where  he  qualifies 
what  he  has  said  about  meaning  in  the  first  edition  :  “  I  do  not 
I  overlook  the  fact  that  the  word  ‘  meaning  ’  is  commonly  used  in  a 

I  variety  of  senses,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  in  some  of  these 

senses  a  statement  may  properly  be  said  to  be  meaningful  even 
though  it  is  neither  analytically  nor  empirically  verifiable.”®  So,  it 
would  appear  that,  after  all,  when  we  talk  about  God,  we  are  not 
necessarily  talking  nonsense. 

To  reason  is  to  think  consistently,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  this 
I  in  more  than  one  way.  We  use  not  one  logic,  but  many.  There  is  a 
!  method  of  reasoning  appropriate  to  mathematics,  and  there  are 
others  appropriate  to  science,  art,  ethics  and  religion  respectively. 
No  method  of  reasoning  is  entitled  to  set  itself  up  as  the  arbiter  of 
what  has  or  has  not  meaning,  what  is  valid  or  invalid  as  argument, 
beyond  its  own  field.  It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  modern  Logic 
'  to  have  shown  that  there  is  not  one  set  of  laws  of  thought  applicable 
to  the  whole  field  of  reasoning,  but  many  different  sets  of  logical 
'  criteria,  each  applicable  within  its  own  field.  The  logic  appropriate 
to  any  activity  is  determined  by  the  purpose  which  that  activity  is 

i*  History  of  Western  Philosophy,  p.  863f. 

5P.  15. 
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designed  to  serve.  Suppose  you  are  playing  a  game  with  the  alpha-  ■  tl 

bet,  the  point  of  which  is  to  find  an  adjective  for  each  letter;  then,  '  o’ 

if  you  say  :  “  I  love  my  love  with  an  A,  because  she’s  adorable,  with  ^  d 

a  B,  because  she’s  bashful,  with  a  C,  because  she’s  cute,”  you  are  “ 

reasoning  correctly  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  game,  what  you  >  n 

say  has  meaning;  but  if  you  go  on  :  “And  I  love  her  with  an  E,  s( 

because  she  is  fluffy,”  you  are  reasoning  incorrectly,  and  what  you  '  v 

say  is  meaningless.  But  in  a  game  the  ‘  point  ’  may  be  of  your  own  i  a 

invention,  whereas  in  other  methods  of  reasoning  the  ‘  point  ’  is  t 

given;  but,  with  this  difference,  the  analogy  holds  good.  The  \ 

purpose  served  by  science,  for  instance,  is  the  prediction  of  events  ' 
in  the  physical  world,  and  there  are  logical  criteria,  appropriate  to  ,  ] 

scientific  argument,  which  determine  how  this  purpose  can  best  be  j 
served.  If  you  turn  from  science  to  musical  composition,  however,  .  ] 

you  find  another  method  of  reasoning  in  operation.  “  The  pattern-  ( 
ing  of  a  Bach  fugue,  for  instance,”  wrote  Professor  Dorothy  Emmett  , 
in  a  recent  article,  “  could  be  called  supremely  rational,  since  it  j 
does  the  job  intended  and  it  is  possible  to  see  the  principles  on  which  i 
it  does  it.”®  But  the  reasoning  of  a  composer  is  governed  by  differ-  \ 
ent  logical  criteria  from  those  of  a  scientist  in  his  laboratory  or  a  ' 
child  at  play.  In  ethics  the  purpose  of  reasoning  is  to  determine 
duty,  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  moralist  may  answer  this 
question,  first,  by  referring  to  some  rule,  generally  regarded  as  right 
in  his  community  (e.g.  that  a  promise  should  be  kept).  But  it  may 
be  that  he  considers  some  such  rule,  or  a  particular  application  of 
it  (e.g.  where  great  evil  will  follow  from  keeping  a  promise) 
unsatisfactory,  and  then  he  will  consider  the  rule  as  to  what  is  right 
in  the  light  of  more  general  considerations  as  to  what  is  good.  In  all 
this  he  is  using  a  method  of  reasoning  different  from  that  of  the 
scientist  or  the  musician,  but  it  is  reasoning  none  the  less. 

Within  some  of  these  fields  (e.g.  science  or  ethics)  questions 
arise  which  cannot  be  answered  in  terms  used  by  the  method  of 
reasoning  appropriate  to  that  field.  Suppose  the  question  is  asked : 

“  Why  do  trees  bloom  in  the  spring?  ”  The  botanist  explains  the 
mechanism  of  it.  But  the  questioner  may  persist,  “  Yes,  I  know  all 
that.  I  accept  the  reasons  you  have  given  me.  But  what  are  the  f 
reasons  for  your  reasons?  Why  do  trees  bloom  in  the  spring?” 

All  the  scientist  can  say  is  that  he  has  given  you  his  explanation  and 
you  are  going  beyond  the  limits  of  reasoning  when  you  ask  him  to 
explain  his  explanation.  Indeed  you  are  going  beyond  the  limits  of  t 
his  method  of  reasoning.  But  you  are  not  asking  a  question  which  is  ' 
meaningless.  Suppose,  again,  the  question  is  asked  :  “  What  ought  ' 

X  to  do  ?  ”  The  moralist  answers  the  question  by  reference  to  what 
is  right  or  good  or  both.  But  if  the  questioner  asks  now  :  “  But  why 
ought  he  to  do  what  is  right  and  good  ?  ”  the  moralist  will  reply  / 

*  “  Reason  in  Recent  Theology,”  Political  Quarterly,  June,  1955.  [ 
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that  this  is  not  a  genuine  question.  What  you  are  asking  is  :  “  Why 
ought  he  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do?  ”  because  ‘  what  he  ought  to 
do  ’  is,  by  definition,  what  is  right  and  good.  But  when  a  man  asks  : 

“  Why  ought  I,  or  anybody  else,  do  what  is  right  or  good  ?  ”  he  is 
not  talking  nonsense;  his  question  does  mean  something;  there  is 
something  he  wants  to  know;  though  if  he  is  ever  to  discover  it,  he 
will  have  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  that  method  of  reasoning 
appropriate  to  ethics.  It  is  this  kind  of  question — the  question  which 
takes  you  beyond  the  limits  of  the  other  methods  of  reasoning — 
with  which  religion  is  concerned. 

There  is  a  point  which  should  be  made  with  some  emphasis. 
If  we  ask  the  philosopher  to  concede  that  there  is  a  method  of 
reasoning,  appropriate  to  religion,  just  as  there  is  a  method  appro¬ 
priate  to  science,  art  or  ethics,  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  his 
demand  that  religion  should  confine  its  activities  to  its  own  field 
and  not  trespass  on  others.  In  other  words  it  must  answer  questions 
which  go  beyond  the  limits  of  science  or  ethics  and  not  intrude 
within  these  limits.  An  illustration  will  make  the  point  clear.  The 
fundamentalist  says,  “  Everything  in  the  Bible  must  be  taken  as 
true.”  But  much  of  what  the  Bible  contains  is  not  specifically 
religious,  it  is  not  about  what  Paul  Tillich  calls  the  “  revelatory 
situation”  between  God  and  man;  it  consists  in  statements  of  fact 
or  ethics.  But  if  the  fundamentalist  says  :  “  You  must  believe  this 
because  it  is  in  the  Bible,”  concerning  the  account  of  the  creation 
or  the  record  of  some  historical  incident ;  or  if  he  says  :  “  You  must 
regard  this  as  right  because  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Bible  ”  concerning 
some  ethical  statement  or  command ;  then  he  is  applying  a  criterion 
“  because  it  is  in  the  Bible  ”  to  the  questions  of  fact  or  morality,  in 
determining  which  other  methods  of  reasoning  are  appropriate. 

The  point  could  not  be  better  put  than  it  is  by  Toulmin  :  “  Of 
course  ‘  theological  ’  arguments,  and  ‘  religious  ’  questions  and 
answers — those  with  which  we  are  concerned  here — are  on  quite  a 
different  footing,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  from  scientific  and  ethical 
arguments,  questions  and  answers.  But  it  is  only  if  we  suppose  that 
religious  arguments  pretend  (say)  to  provide  exact  knowledge  of  the 
future — so  competing  with  science  on  its  own  ground — that  we  can 
be  justified  in  attempting  to  apply  to  them  the  logical  criteria 
appropriate  to  scientific  explanations;  and  only  if  we  do  this  that  we 
have  any  grounds  for  concluding  (with  Ayer)  that  ‘all  utterances 
about  the  nature  of  God  are  nonsensical,’  or  (with  Freud)  that 
religion  is  an  ‘  illusion.’  Provided  that  we  remember  that  religion 
has  functions  other  than  that  of  competing  with  science  and  ethics 
on  their  own  grounds,  we  shall  understand  that  to  reject  all  religious 
arguments  for  this  reason  is  to  make  a  serious  logical  blunder  .  . 

When  all  this  is  said  a  question  remains,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly 

"^Reason  in  Ethics,  p.  212. 
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difficult  one.  Suppose  “  religion  ”  is  recognised  as  a  distinct  method 
of  reasoning,  which  is  as  philosophically  respectable  as  the  others; 
then  what  are  the  logical  criteria  appropriate  within  this  field? 
How,  in  other  words,  do  you  decide  the  issue  of  truth  and  falsehood 
as  between  one  theological  system  and  another  ? 

This  brings  us  to  verification.  The  Logical  Positivist  is  right 
when  he  demands  that  statements,  if  they  are  significant  and  not 
merely  utterances  of  subjective  emotion  or  private  opinion,  must  be 
verifiable.  There  must  be  some  way  of  testing  their  truth  or  false¬ 
hood,  otherwise  they  can  contribute  nothing  to  knowledge.  But 
need  we  restrict  verification  any  more  than  reasoning  to  those  forms 
of  it  which  are  appropriate  to  mathematics  or  science?  Scientific 
hypotheses  are  ‘  proved  ’  or  ‘  disproved  ’  by  means  of  controlled 
experiments.  The  tests  appropriate  here  can  be  applied  with  a 
rigorous  exactness,  and  the  scientist  can  say  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability  what  is  and  what  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  established 
conclusion  in  his  field  of  knowledge.  How  much  easier  life  for  us 
would  be  if  there  were  some  equally  ‘  objective  ’  method  of  deciding 
the  theological  issues  on  which  we  differ !  One  thing  we  can  say, 
however,  is  that  verification  by  controlled  experiments  is  not  the 
only  test  of  truth.  Paul  Tillich  puts  it  well :  “  It  is  not  permissible 
to  make  the  experimental  method  of  verification  the  exclusive 
pattern  of  all  verification.  Verification  can  occur  within  the  life- 
process  itself.”®  He  calls  this  “  experiential  verification  ”  and  he 
says  of  it :  “  This  test,  of  course,  is  neither  repeatable,  precise  nor 
final  at  any  particular  moment.  The  life-process  itself  makes  the 
test.  Therefore,  the  test  is  indefinite  and  preliminary;  there  is  an 
element  of  risk  connected  with  it.  Future  states  of  the  same  life- 
process  may  prove  that  what  seemed  to  be  a  bad  risk  was  a  good 
one  and  vice  versa.  Nevertheless  the  risk  must  be  taken  .  .  . 
experiential  verification  must  go  on  continually  .  .  .  whether  it  is 
supported  by  tests  or  not.”  He  says  that  “  Physicians,  psycho¬ 
therapists,  educators,  social  reformers,  and  political  leaders  ”  have 
to  use  this  method  as  well  as  theologians.®  So,  although  we  find  it 
so  difficult  to  agree  among  ourselves  as  to  the  tests  which  we  will 
accept  in  determining  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  each  others’  theo¬ 
logical  ideas,  we  can  at  least  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  when  we  talk  to  men  about  God,  we  are  not  talking  about  that 
which  admits  of  no  verification. 

Contemporary  Theology 

Now  we  turn  to  theology.  Kirkegaard,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
wrote  a  great  deal  about  the  essential  unreason  of  Christianity. 
He  described  Christ  as  the  “  Sign  of  Contradiction  ”  (cf.  Luke  ii. 

^Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

®  Op.  cit.,  p.  115. 
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I  34),  and  explained  :  “  To  be  a  sign  of  contradiction  is  to  be  another 
thing  which  stands  in  opposition  to  what  one  immediately  is. 

I  Immediately,  He  is  an  individual  man,  just  like  other  men,  a  lowly, 

ij  insignificant  man;  but  the  contradiction  is  that  He  is  God.”^®  The 

God-man  is  the  absolute  paradox.  As  such.  He  is,  and  always  will 
)  be,  an  offence  to  reason.  Reason  cannot  accept  Him,  only  faith. 

I  The  Gospel,  according  to  Kirkegaard,^^  “  says  to  every  individual, 

‘  Thou  shalt  believe  ’  .  .  .”  It  is  God’s  absolute  imperative,  with  no 
apology  nor  explanation  offered.  Faith  means  believing  in  spite  of, 

!  not  because  of.  It  involves  absolute  self-commitment,  without 
reason,  even  against  reason.  Only  where  there  is  such  self-commit- 
I  ment  can  there  be  a  radical  transformation  of  the  existence  of  men 
'  and  women  in  Christ. 

Kirkegaard  would  seem  to  have  regarded  any  attempt  to  give  a 
reason  in  preaching  as  a  kind  of  treachery  to  the  Gospel.  He 
decleired  that,  if  Christianity  ever  lost  its  power  to  offend,  it  would, 
at  the  same  time,  lose  its  power  to  save;  for  then  it  would  no  longer 
demand  that  total  surrender  through  which  alone  there  can  be 
;  transformation  of  existence.  When  we  attempt  to  win  men  for 
j  Christ  by  giving  a  reason  we  are  misrepresenting  Christianity  as 
“  an  easy  thing,  a  superficial  something  which  neither  wounds  nor 
heals  profoundly  enough.”^® 

This  is  the  background  of  contemporary  theology  and  the  most 
influential  theologians  nowadays  draw  their  inspiration  from  the 
melancholy  Dane.  It  is  relevant  to  consider  what  these  contempor¬ 
aries  say  about  (a)  natural  theology,  and  (b)  preaching. 

In  their  famous  discussion  of  natural  theology,  despite  the  heat 
I  that  was  generated,  Barth  and  Brunner  seem  to  have  been  at  one 
on  the  main  point.^  Reason,  since  human  nature  of  which  it  is  a 
part  is  totally  corrupt,  cannot  bring  men  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
I  God.  “  There  is,”  says  Brunner  at  any  rate,  “  a  ‘  general  ’  revelation 
of  God  in  the  natural  world,  but  only  the  ‘  spiritual  ’  man,  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  ‘  special  ’  revelation  in  Christ,  can  discern  it.  The 
‘  natural  ’  man,  blinded  by  sin,  cannot  see  the  revelation  of  God  in 
)  creation  by  any  exercise  of  his  unregenerate  intellect.” 

Now,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that,  while  there  are  ‘  evidences  ’ 
of  God  in  nature,  there  are  no  ‘  proofs.’  If  we  tried  to  argue  con- 
I  clusively  from  the  order  and  beauty  in  the  world,  for  instance,  or 
from  the  fact  of  personality,  to  the  existence  of  God,  we  should  be 
|i  attempting  a  syllogism  which  had  more  in  its  conclusion  than  its 
!  premises;  and  this  is  necessarily  so  with  any  attempt  to  ‘prove’  a 

;  transcendent  God  from  natural  premises.  But  what  about  the 

Training  in  Christianity,  p.  125. 

'  The  Sickness  unto  Death,  p.  200. 

Training  in  Christianity,  p._  139. 

I  Natural  Theology,  comprising  “  Nature  and  Grace  ”  by  Brunner  and 

“  No  ”  by  Barth. 
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‘evidences’  of  God?  The  question,  of  practical  importance  for 
the  preacher,  is.  Is  it  only  the  converted  Christian  whose  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  these,  and  are  we  wasting  our  time,  if  we  talk 
about  them  to  the  unbeliever? 

It  would  almost  seem  so  from  some  of  the  things  which  Bult- 
mann  says  in  a  powerful  passage  on  preaching.  Preaching  “  thrusts 
upon  the  hearer  the  decision  question.”^*  It  is  not  a  preparatory 
instruction  which  precedes  the  actual  demand  for  faith,  but  is  itself 
the  call  for  faith  or  the  challenge  to  give  up  one’s  previous  self¬ 
understanding  .  .  .  the  salvation-occurrence  is  nowhere  present 
except  in  the  proclaiming,  accosting,  demanding  and  promising 
word  of  preaching  ...  in  the  proclamation  Christ  Himself,  indeed 
God  Himself,  encounters  the  hearer.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very  high 
view  of  preaching,  but  it  leaves  us  wondering.  If  the  point  of  our 
preaching  is  simply  to  thrust  the  decision-question  on  men,  to 
demand  faith,  to  present  Christ  as  the  ‘  sign  of  contradiction,’  then 
we  are  indeed  wasting  time  when  we  try  to  give  a  reason.  Surely, 
there  is  more  to  preaching  than  this?  You  may  feel  that  we  are 
failing  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  ‘  kerygma  ’  and  the 
‘  didache  ’ ;  but  while  that  distinction  is  useful  in  theory,  in  actual 
practice  it  is  impossible  to  hold  apart  the  two  functions  of  herald 
and  teacher.  The  preacher  is  called  upon  to  be  both,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Undoubtedly  the  end  of  preaching  is  to  bring  men  to  decision. 
And,  if  they  make  the  act  of  commitment  at  all,  they  must  do  so 
freely ;  not  because  they  are  coerced  by  their  own  reasoning  or  ours, 
but  in  faith.  But  it  flies  in  the  face  of  facts  to  say  that  men  and 
women  come,  and  must  come,  to  this  decision  apart  altogether  from 
any  process  of  reasoning.  Some  may,  but  many  do  not.  It  is  after 
a  process  of  reasoning  that  many  embrace  the  Faith,  just  as,  when 
their  faith  is  challenged  later  on,  it  is  with  the  help  of  a  process  of 
reasoning  that  they  retain  it.  The  preacher  can  and  should  help 
them  here. 

There  are  two  types  of  argument  which  the  preacher  can  use,  viz. 
(1)  The  conditional  argument.  The  preacher  cannot  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  God,  but  he  can  ask  his  hearers  to  accept  it  as 
hypothesis.  If  God  exists,  then  what  follows?  The  most  obvious 
example  would  be — if  God  exists,  then  there  is  some  sort  of 
‘  explanation  ’  of  the  order  and  beauty  in  the  world.  But  if  He  does 
not,  how  are  you  to  account  for  them?  Or  again,  if  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead,  then  there  is  an  ‘  explanation  ’  of  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  Church ;  but  if  He  did  not,  then  how  are  you  to  account  for 
it?  No  one  supposes  that  this  kind  of  argument  can  establish 
demonstrably  the  existence  of  God  or  the  resurrection,  but  it  has 

Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  I,  p.  303. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  30 If. 
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helped  many  to  attain  or  regain  a  belief  in  them.  (2)  The  exposure 
of  rationalisation.  Reasoning  can  be  a  retreat  from  truth  as  well  as 
a  means  to  it.  The  intellectual  doubts  which  many  people  say  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  acceptance  of  Christianity  may  be  simply  the 
rationalisation  of  their  reluctance  to  accept  it  on  grounds  other  than 
intellectual.  Christianity  may  make  moral  demands  upon  them 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  concede.  Reasoning  can  be  a  means, 
not  of  bringing  the  unbeliever  to  Christianity  but,  at  least,  of  driving 
him  out  of  the  retreats  in  which  he  hides  from  its  claims.  Of  course, 
if  he  is  minded  to  escape  from  Christianity,  he  will  not  be  parti¬ 
cularly  amenable  to  reasoning  which  undermines  his  intellectual 
doubts  and,  if  driven  from  one  position,  he  will  quickly  take  up 
another.  But,  if  preaching  is  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  a 
clearing  of  the  path  for  Christ  as  the  ‘  sign  of  contradiction,’  then 
the  kind  of  reasoning  which  shakes  the  unbeliever’s  confidence  in 
his  own  rationalisations  has  a  purpose  to  serve  and  is  part  of  the 
preacher’s  job. 

W.  D.  Hudson. 


I  Horses  and  Chariots,  ed.  J.  Eric  Fenn.  (British  &  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  Is.). 

In  this,  the  Bible  Society’s  Popular  Report  for  1956,  the 
editorial  secretary  maintains  the  high  standard  of  previous  years, 

I  giving  against  the  background  of  world  events  a  comprehensive  and 
I  absorbing  account,  well  illustrated  by  photographs,  of  the  work  of 
the  Society  in  all  the  lands  through  another  twelve  months.  The 
story  of  how  the  Scriptures  are  being  offered  to  men  of  all  nation¬ 
alities,  sometimes  in  turbulent  circumstances — and  especially  by  the 
valiant  company  of  colporteurs — is  a  thrilling  one.  As  presented 
skilfully  here  it  should  prompt  its  readers  to  give  all  possible  support 
)  to  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  significant  societies  associated  with 
I  the  Christian  Church.  The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  is  mistakenly  referred  to  on  page  69  as  the  Silver  Jubilee. 
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with  the  real  difficulties,  and  presents  its  own  standpoint  (as  well  as  that  of 
others)  in  an  admirably  balanced  and  unpolemical  manner.  The  book  is  well- 
produced,  and  convenient  to  refer  to;  a  brief  summary  of  the  argument 
precedes  each  major  section,  and  there  are  three  indices  and  two  appendices 
on  the  Gospels. 

D.  R.  Griffiths. 


Baptism  as  Cleansing 

WHAT  is  the  symbolism  of  Baptism?  What  is  signified  by  the 
use  of  the  water  ?  Most  Baptists  would  reply  at  once  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  Paul’s  teaching  that  immersion  represents  the  death  of  the 
believer  to  sin  and  his  rising  again  to  a  new  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  union  with  Christ  in  appropriating  the  benefits  of  His  death 
and  resurrection  {Rom.  vi.  1-11),  Probably  most  of  our  baptismal 
sermons  are  preached  on  that  great,  central  and  fundamental  theme. 
But  is  that  the  complete  answer?  Not  according  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  As  we  all  know  there  are  several  passages  where  the  symbol¬ 
ism  attached  to  Baptism  is  not  that  of  death  and  resurrection  but 
that  of  cleansing.  Am  I  wrong  in  my  impression  that  these  are 
avoided,  or  should  I  rather  say  neglected,  among  us?  A  search 
among  literature  immediately  available  to  me  confirms  this  opinion. 
For  example,  an  examination  of  McGlothlin’s  Baptist  Confessions 
of  Faith  has  yielded  small  harvest.  An  early  General  Baptist  Con¬ 
fession  signed  by  John  Smyth  and  others,  which  is  practically  a 
word  for  word  reproduction  of  a  Mennonite  Confession,  contains 
this  clause  : 

“  The  whole  dealing  in  the  outward  visible  baptism  of  water, 
setteth  before  the  eyes,  witnesseth  and  signifieth,  the  Lord  Jesus 
doth  inwardly  baptize  the  repentant,  faithful  man,  in  the  laver 
of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  washing  the  soul 
from  all  pollution  and  sin,  by  the  virtue  and  merit  of  His  blood¬ 
shed  ;  and  by  the  power  and  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  true, 
heavenly,  spiritual,  living  water,  cleanseth  the  inward  evil  of  the 
soul,  and  maketh  it  heavenly,  spiritual  and  living,  in  true  right¬ 
eousness  or  goodness.  Therefore  the  baptism  of  water  leadeth  us 
to  Christ,  to  His  holy  office  in  glory  and  majesty;  and  admonish- 
eth  us  not  to  hang  only  upon  the  outward,  but  with  holy  prayer  to 
mount  upward,  and  to  beg  of  Christ  the  good  thing  signified  ” 
{op.  cit.,  p.  62). 

But  this  lead  is  seldom  followed.  The  Particular  Baptist  Confession 
of  1644  includes  among  the  “  things  signihed  ”  by  Baptism  “  the 
washing  of  the  whole  soul  in  the  blo^  of  Christ,”  with  reference  to 
Rev.  i.  5;  vii,  14;  Heb.  x.  22  {op.  cit.,  p.  189),  The  Somerset  Con¬ 
fession  of  1655  {op.  cit.,  p.  208)  says  that  Baptism  “  signihes  and 
represents  ”  among  other  truths,  “  a  washing  away  of  sins  ”  {Acts 
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xxii.  16).  More  modern  works  are  equally  blank.  It  is  indicative 
that  in  the  many-volumed  Expositions  of  McLaren  not  one  sermon 
is  included  on  any  of  these  texts.  I  even  read  a  manuscript  not  long 
ago  by  a  Baptist  author  who  deemed  it  his  duty  to  deny  vigorously 
that  the  idea  of  cleansing  could  be  applied  to  Christian  Baptism. 
On  the  other  hand,  Wheeler  Robinson  in  Baptist  Principles  and 
Henry  Cook  in  What  Baptists  Stand  For  (p.  140,  2nd  edition)  do 
refer  to  the  point  briefly,  though  perhaps  as  fully  as  the  size  and 
purpose  of  their  books  allow.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  general 
neglect  may  be  that  some  of  the  passages  raise  complicated  exegeti- 
cal  problems. 

In  the  Bible  a  wealth  of  symbolism  is  attached  to  water.  Water 
was  very  precious  and  meaningful  to  those  who  lived  in  “  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land  ”  {Psalm  Ixiii.  1).  The  lack  of  it  is  a  metaphor  of 
spiritual  need  and  its  presence  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  life. 
Here  are  some  instances  out  of  many  :  Ps.  xxiii.  2 ;  Isaiah  xxxv.  6-7 ; 
xli.  17;  xliv.  3;  xlix.  10;  Iviii.  11;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12;  John  iv.  11-15; 
vii.  37;  Rev.  vii.  16;  xxi.  6;  xxii.  1-17.  It  is  a  symbol  of  moral 
cleansing  in  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25  and  of  professed  innocence  in  Matthew 
xxvii.  24.  There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  Baptism  in  the  mysterious 
Johannine  saying  that  a  man  must  be  “born  of  water  and  of  the 
spirit”  if  he  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  {John  iii.  5).  If 
this  is  a  true  word  of  Jesus,  Nicodemus  would  no  doubt  associate 
it  with  John’s  Baptism  of  repentance.  If,  as  seems  more  likely,  it  is 
an  interpretative  comment  of  the  evangelist,  he  is  insisting  that 
Christian  Baptism  as  a  rite  does  not  bring  the  new  birth  of  itself 
but  must  be  associated  with  spiritual  change.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25  :  “I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you 
and  ye  shall  be  clean.  ...  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a 
new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.” 

Our  present  concern  is  with  the  New  Testament  passages  where 
the  reference  is  to  the  baptismal  waters  as  an  instrument  or  symbol 
of  cleansing. 

1.  “Why  tarriest  thou?  Arise  and  be  baptized  and  wash  away 
thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  says  Ananias  to  Brother 
Saul  {Acts  xxii.  16).  2.  In  1  Cor.  vi.  11  there  is  similar  use  of  the 
straightforward  metaphor :  “  Such  were  some  of  you :  but  ye  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.”  In  “  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ”  in  both  these  passages  may  well  be  a  reference  to  the  custom¬ 
ary  baptismal  formula.  In  neither  is  there  any  lurking  ground  for  a 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  in  itself.  Baptism  is  a  spiritual 
experience  linked  with  justification  and  sanctification. 

3.  The  real  complications  begin  with  the  next  passage,  Ephesians 
V.  25fl'. :  “  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it;  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
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word,”  etc.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  glance  here  at  the  bride’s  bath  i 
before  marriage,  suggested  by  the  context,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt — though  it  has  been  doubted — that  Paul’s  primary  reference  j 
is  to  Baptism.  1 

Scholars  have  engaged  in  much  debate  as  to  the  significance  of 
loutron,  here  translated  “  washing,”  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  only  here  and  in  Titus  iii.  5.  It  seems  doubtful  if  it  can 
properly  be  rendered  as  bath  or  laver  (R.V.  margin)  if  by  that  is 
meant  a  vessel.  It  means  rather  the  process  or  act  of  washing. 

And  what  does  “  by  word  ”  or  “  with  word  ”  mean?  For  there 
is  no  article  in  the  Greek,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties.  Rema 
means  a  spoken  word.  Here  it  may  refer  to  a  “  word  ”  spoken  by 
the  candidate,  his  baptismal  confession  of  faith,  or  the  formula 
spoken  by  the  one  baptizing,  or  perhaps,  more  generally,  the  pro¬ 
claimed  message  of  the  Gospel.  The  Expositor’s  Greek  Testament 
gives  the  sense  as,  “  that  He  might  set  apart  and  consecrate  the 
Church  by  cleansing  it  of  guilt  by  Baptism  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  promise  ”  or  “  on  the  ground  of  the  preached  word  of  the 
Gospel.”  By  the  addition  of  en  remati  the  apostle  is  stressing  that 
tlie  rite  by  itself  does  not  effect  the  cleansing,  unless  associated  with 
the  “  word,”  in  whatever  sense  we  take  it. 

4.  Titus  iii.  5  is  another  hotly  contested  text.  “  Not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  Taken  by  itself  the  phrase  “  the  washing  of  regenera¬ 
tion  ”  is  very  difficult  and  has  been  interpreted  in  a  sense  out  of 
harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  elsewhere.  But 
of  course  the  phrase  does  not  stand  by  itself.  I  read  the  whole 
passage  as  a  clear  assertion  that  in  the  process  of  our  salvation  the 
initiative  is  with  God  and  not  with  us.  Its  reason  lies  not  in  our 
deserts  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  Baptism  is  not  only  a  human 
act  of  confession  but  a  means  of  grace  to  the  believing  soul.  The 
Baptism  which  in  New  Testament  times  was  invariably  associated 
with  the  Christian  new  birth  is  here  by  hendiadys  made  one  with  It, 
but  the  writer  nevertheless  emphasises  that  the  regeneration  is  not 
occasioned  by  the  rite  itself  but  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  Lutheran  friend  of  mine,  of  considerable  eminence  in  his 
Church,  once  said  to  me  that  his  main  difficulty  with  the  Baptist 
position  was  that  we  seemed  to  lay  all  the  emphasis  on  the  human 
side  of  Baptism.  It  was  the  faith  of  the  candidate  that  was  all 
important  to  us  and  we  tended  to  forget  the  grace  of  God  behind 
and  in  it  all.  Baptism,  he  urged,  is  a  sacrament  in  which  God  too 
is  acting  in  mercy  and  love.  A  sermon  on  this  text  might  enable  a 
Baptist  to  do  justice  to  the  truth  in  that  protest,  while  positively 
presenting  the  share  in  Baptism  of  both  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the 
believing  candidate. 
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5.  “  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of 
faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water”  {Heb.  x.  22).  It  seems  that  the 
sprinkling  and  the  washing  here  are  technical  liturgical  terms  and 
that  a  reference  is  intended,  after  the  manner  of  the  writer,  to  the 
consecration  of  priests  as  described  in  Exodus  xxix.  4-21.  Transferred 
to  New  Testament  terms  the  reference  would  be  to  the  blood  of 
Christ’s  new  covenant  (cf.  1  Peter  i.  2)  and  to  the  washing  of 
Baptism.  Christians  are  to  be  clean  without  and  within  like  the 
priests  of  the  old  covenant.  The  washing  of  the  body  is  symbolic 
of  the  cleaning  of  the  inner  being. 

6.  “  The  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein 
few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  where- 
unto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  {not  the  putting  away  of 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Peter  iii.  20f.).  Peter 
is  employing  a  rabbinical  kind  of  typology  between  the  waters  of  the 
Flood,  on  which  the  ark  floated  to  safety,  and  the  waters  of  Baptism, 
Selwyn  in  his  commentary  translates  thus :  “  And  water  now  saves 
you  too  who  are  the  antitype  of  Noah  and  his  company,  namely, 
the  water  of  baptism.”  But  Peter  guards  against  misunderstanding. 
It  is  not  really  the  water  which  saves  but  the  response  of  the  soul 
to  God  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead. 

“  Answer,”  eperotema,  usually  meaning  “  question,”  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  word  in  this  connection.  Thayer-Grimm’s  Lexicon  suggests  that 
it  may  mean  “  earnest  seeking  ”  and  proposes  to  translate  “  Baptism 
now  saves  us  not  because  in  receiving  it  we  have  put  away  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  but  because  we  have  earnestly  sought  a  conscience 
reconciled  to  God.”  But  it  might  be  better  to  take  the  word  as 
referring  to  the  questions  put  to  the  candidate  for  Baptism,  and  so 
his  confession  of  faith.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the  papyri  for  the 
use  of  the  word  for  the  sealing  of  a  covenant.  “The  (baptismal) 
pledge  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  ”  it  might  be  rendered. 
The  reality  of  Baptism  is  not  the  external  washing  but  the  inner 
cleansing,  the  response  of  the  spirit  to  God  in  Christ. 

It  is  thus  at  least  clear  that  in  the  early  Church  one  way  of 
thinking  about  Baptism  was  to  regard  it  as  a  ceremonial  cleansing 
which  symbolised  the  purification  of  the  spirit.  Three  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers,  possibly  four  if  Titus  is  not  Pauline,  use  the  image. 
Each  is  careful  to  guard  himself  against  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  rite  apart  from  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  which 
suggests  that  alien  Hellenistic  conceptions  were  already  beginning 
to  infiltrate  into  the  sacramental  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Hugh  Martin 
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Reformers  in  India,  1793-1833,  by  Kenneth  Ingham  (Cambridge 

University  Press,  1956,  150  pp.,  18s.). 

The  writer  of  this  important  monograph  is  now  Senior  Lecturer 
in  History  at  Makerere  College  in  E.  Africa.  He  has  provided  for 
the  first  time  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries 
on  behalf  of  social  reform  in  India  from  the  time  Carey  landed  there 
to  1833,  when  the  Act  renewing  the  East  India’s  Company’s  Charter 
made  licences  for  missionaries  unnecessary.  Successive  chapters  deal 
with  their  attitude  to  caste,  idolatrous  festivals  and  the  practice  of 
sati,  education,  the  status  of  women,  languages,  literature,  journal¬ 
ism  and  translation,  and  medicine  and  agriculture.  The  book  is 
naturally  of  special  interest  to  Baptists  for  “  the  versatile  and  wholly 
indefatigable”  (p.  118)  William  Carey,  appears  on  almost  every 
page.  The  Serampore  missionaries  inevitably  claim  considerable 
attention  for  they  were  pioneers  in  all  these  fields.  The  importance 
of  William  Ward’s  Account  of  the  Writings,  Religion  and  Manners 
of  the  Hindoos  is  duly  recognised,  as  is  the  standard  of  scholarship 
and  the  incisiveness  of  the  Friend  of  India.  It  is  also  good  to  be 
reminded  of  the  considerable  part  played  by  James  Peggs,  the 
General  Baptist  missionary  to  Orissa.  The  only  major  Baptist  name 
that  one  misses  is  that  of  Hannah  Marshman,  who  should  surely 
have  appeared  in  the  chapters  on  education  and  women.  In  an 
appendix.  Dr.  Ingham  provides  a  valuable  list  of  all  the  Protestant 
missionaries  at  work  in  India  during  the  period,  together  with  a 
map  showing  the  stations  of  the  different  societies.  There  are  also 
some  useful  bibliographical  notes  dealing  with  unpublished  as  well 
as  published  material.  Unfortunately  Dr,  Ingham  was  in  touch 
with  the  B.M.S,  during  the  evacuation  of  its  headquarters  to  Ketter¬ 
ing.  He  was  apparently  not  informed  that  many  of  the  early  letter- 
books  and  other  material  are  in  safe  keeping  at  Regent’s  Park 
College,  Oxford.  This  makes  the  section  on  B.M.S.  records  inade¬ 
quate  and  misleading.  It  is  also  strange  to  find  that  no  use  was 
made  of  C.  B.  Lewis’s  life  of  John  Thomas  or  of  the  biographies  of 
Carey  by  George  Smith  and  S.  Pearce  Carey.  These,  however,  are 
only  minor  omissions  since  Dr.  Ingham  had  access  to  the  Periodical 
Accounts  and  Reports  of  the  Society  and  to  the  files  of  many  of  the 
Serampore  publications.  This  is  a  very  welcome  study.  One  is  again 
filled  with  amazement  at  what  the  pioneers  undertook  and  accom¬ 
plished.  One  cannot  but  wonder  why  subsequent  generations  of 
Baptists,  and  their  colleagues  of  other  denominations,  in  India  and 
in  other  places,  have  so  few  comparable  achievements. 

Ernest  A.  Payne 
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Christology  and  Myth  in  the  New  Testament,  by  Geraint  Vaughan  Jones. 

(George  Allen  &  Unwin,  21s.). 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  (An  Inquiry  into  the  character,  extent  and 
interpretation  of  the  Mythological  Element  in  New  Testament  Christology) 
indicates  at  once  how  closely  related  it  b  to  the  “  de-mythologbing  ”  con¬ 
troversy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  investigations  of  the 
problems  involved  by  a  single  author,  as  distinguished  from  the  various 
symposia  which  have  appeared.  Though  Mr.  Jones  restricts  his  work  to  the 
field  of  Christology,  he  also  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  cosmology,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  evil  and  eschatology.  The  author  naturally  takes  the  work  of  Rudolf 
Bultmann  as  his  starting-point,  and  expresses  gratitude  to  his  former  teacher 
for  his  incisive  challenge  to  Christian  preachers  and  theologians.  But  while 
he  agrees  with  Bultmann,  in  broad  terms,  that  much  of  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is  “  mythological,”  and  that  this  presents  a  challenge  which 
must  not  be  evaded,  he  also  differs  from  him  on  a  number  of  important 
issues:  (1)  Mr.  Jones  criticises  Bultmann’s  too  sweeping  and  indiscriminating 
use  of  the  term  “  mythology.”  (2)  Bultmann’s  extreme  historical  scepticism 
with  regard  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  tradition  enshrined  in  them  is 
rejected,  and  a  far  more  decisive  place  is  given  to  the  witness  of  these  Gospels 
in  the  general  setting  of  N.T.  theology.  (3)  Our  author  holds  that  Bultmann 
over-estimates  the  value  of  the  existentialist  philosophy  (of  Heidegger’s  type), 
as  a  means  of  de-mythologising.  (4)  A  profounder  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  mythological  language  is  given  us  here.  ‘‘  A  Christianity  which  jettisons 
the  so-called  mythological  element  in  the  N.T.  Christology  instead  of  retain¬ 
ing  it  in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  mythological  not  only  impoverishes  itself 
but  weakens  its  own  historical-biblical  roots  ”  (281). 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (i)  Prolegomena; 
(ii)  The  Problem  of  the  Mythological;  (iii)  Kyrios  Christos;  (iv)  The  Myth 
as  Logos.  In  the  two  chapters  included  under  (i),  Mr.  Jones  gives  us  a 
careful  and  illuminating  survey  of  Bultmann’s  standpoint.  He  shows  the 
mingling  of  several  different  strands  in  his  thought,  examines  his  terminology, 
and  defines  his  affinities  with  and  differences  from  earlier  Liberalism.  Among 
the  main  criticisms  offered  is  this :  “  Ultimately  the  existential  encounter 
between  the  ever-con temporary  Cross  and  the  Christian  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  ‘  historical  ’  Jesus  must  lead  to  a  kind  of  mysticism  without  factual 
content  ”  (42). 

Part  Two  offers  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  “  mythological  ”  elements 
in  the  N.T.  and  discusses  their  interpretation  by  means  of  modern  philo¬ 
sophical  categories.  The  author  assembles  the  passages  which  he  considers  to 
be  most  mythological  in  background  and  content,  and  argues  that  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Christ  as  personalbed  Logos,  as  pre-existent  Co-Creator  of  the 
universe,  as  principle  of  cosmic  cohesion,  and  the  “  kenotic  ”  conception,  are 
mythological  in  form,  and  that  they  do  not  occur  in  the  earliest  records  of 
the  kerygma  nor  in  Jesus’  own  view  of  Sonship.  He  holds  firmly  to  the 
unique  Sonship  of  Christ.  The  language  of  the  N.T.  may  be  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  disregard  its  mythological  content  without  sacrificing  its 
essential  meaning  which  is  “  the  affirmation  of  the  supreme  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  all  life  and  his  pre-eminence  over  nature  both  human  and 
cosmic  ”  (100).  An  interesting  account  is  given  of  Thornton’s  argument  in 
The  Incarnate  Lord,  as  an  example  of  a  philosophical  de-mythologi$ation  of 
the  Gospel  in  contemporary  terms. 

Part  III  comprises  four  chapters  which  are  in  various  ways  explicative 
of  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  The  first  enquires  into  the  N.T.  usap^e  of  the 
word  Kyrios,  and  suggests  that  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  Christological 
term,  because  it  “  belongs  to  the  human  series  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  a 
historical  personality,  and  also  to  the  more-than-historical  and  more-than- 
personal  dimension  through  transcendence  over  history.”  Mr.  Jones  argpies 
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for  an  “  anagogic  ”  Christology  (i.e.  one  which  emphasises  the  “  taking  of 
the  Manhood  into  God  ”)  rather  than  a  “  katagogic  ”  (which  represents  a 

pre-existent  Divine  being  “  descending  ”  to  live  a  human  life).  Chapters  2 

and  3  in  this  section  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  Creation.  Chapter  2  deals  with  His  transcendence  over  the  j 
created  order,  the  main  themes  being  the  cosmic  centrality  of  Christ  and  I 

the  redemption  of  creation.  It  is  acknowledged  that  Bultmann  is  largely  ( 

right  in  stressing  that  modern  faith  considers  the  experience  of  redemption  f 
existentially  rather  than  co.smologically.  Chapter  3  deals  with  the  immanence  ) 
of  Christ  in  creation,  and  seeks  to  preserve  a  balance  between  the  two  aspects 
of  Christ’s  solidarity  and  continuity  with  humanity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
“  discontinuous  newness  which  implies  interruption  and  transcendence  ”  on 
the  other  hand.  Jesus  both  belonged  to  creation  and  embodies  what  is 
beyond  it.  The  fourth  chapter  in  Part  III,  entitled  “  The  Lordship  of  Je.sus 
and  the  New  Testament  Mythology  of  Evil,”  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
.N.T.  conception  of  evil,  dealing  especially  with  the  emphasis  on  demonic 
powers.  It  is  argued  that,  while  these  beliefs  are  mythological  in  form,  there 
is  much  in  them  which  corresponds  to  the  tragic  realities  of  our  world.  The 
author  makes  a  plea  for  a  realistic  conception  of  Christ’s  lordship  over  evil; 
he  boldly  takes  Barth,  Cullmann,  and  Brunner  to  task,  for  misleading  teach¬ 
ing  as  to  Christ’s  victory  over  evil. 

The  main  contribution  of  Part  IV  is  to  defend  the  significance  of 
mythological  language  as  *'  pictorial,  symbolical,  and  archetypal,”  differing 
definitely  from  abstract  and  conceptual  thought,  but  still  playing  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  psychologically  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
provides  “  permanent  points  of  reference  without  which  Christianity  woul3 
dissolve  into  metaphysics  or  ethics.”  Thus,  while  it  is  to  be  interpreted, 
poetically  and  metaphorically,  it  may  become  the  vehicle  of  Divine  address 
and  challenge  to  us,  and  so  the  “  mythos  ”  may  become  the  “  logos.” 

The  above  summary,  sketchy  and  selective  as  it  inevitably  is,  will  give 
some  indication  of  the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  this  discussion.  Readers 
of  theological  journals  know  how  well-versed  Mr.  Jones  is  in  the  philosophy 
and  theology  of  Continental  thinkers,  and  he  has  chosen  a  theme  for  this 
book  which  affords  him  ample  opportunity  of  conducting  a  discussion  toward 
which  many  contributions  have  been  made  outside  Britain.  But  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  not  only  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  laid  others 
under  tribute,  but  also  for  his  own  resolute  and  penetrating  thinking.  The  t 
only  misgiving  which  we  have  about  the  book  is  that  the  extreme  concentra¬ 
tion  of  thought  together  tyith  the  use  of  a  somwhat  recondite  terminology 
may  make  too  heavy  a  demand  upon  many  potential  readers.  In  some  parts 
the  material  might  perhaps  have  been  differently  arranged  to  advantage; 
some  of  the  transitions  of  thought  from  the  New  Testament  to  modern 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  back  again  to  the  N.T.  are  apt  to  be  rather 
disconcerting.  On  a  number  of  points  of  detail,  readers  may  well  feel  moved 
to  disagreement,  or  may  at  least  desiderate  fuller  consideration,  e.g.,  does 
not  the  author  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  teaching  to  be  found  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  earliest  form  of  the  kerygma?  Do  not  these  point 
beyond  themselves  and  call  for  fuller  theological  articulation?  Even  so,  are 
there  not  the  hints  of  a  Wisdom-Christology  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  them¬ 
selves?  Is  the  kenosis  passage  of  Philippians,  ii  necessarily  as  “  mythological  ” 
as  b  often  supposed?  (especially  if  the  suggestion  made  by  Wheeler  Robinson 
and  others  be  accepted,  that  the  verb  “  kenow  ”  echoes  the  verb  in 
Isaiah  liii.  12,  used  of  “emptying  oneself  to  death,”  and  the  primary 
emphasis  in  the  passage  should  thus  be  on  the  Crucifixion  rather  than  on  the  I 
Incarnation).  Other  controversial  issues  are  raised  at  various  stages  of  the  i 
argument.  But  thb  is  a  learned  and  valuable  contribution  which  grapples  I 


